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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

On  the  Introduction  of  Young  Queens  to  Colonies 
that  are  Queenless. 


Some  ten  years  ago,  I  was  led  to  suspect  that 
the  ordinary  statements  of  Huber  and  other  emi- 
nent apiarians,  with  regard  to  the  antii)athy  of 
bees,  under  all  circumstances,  to  change  queens, 
was  incorrect.  Eminent  writers  have  supposed 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  introduce  even  a 
queen  cell  to  a  colony  until  twenty-four  hours 
had  elapsed  after  the  old  queen  had  been  re- 
moved. 

In  experimenting  with  Italian  bees,  shortly 
after  their  introduction  to  this  country,  I  soon  as- 
certained that  this  was  an  entire  mistake,  and 
that  queen  cells  could  be  safely  introduced,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  immediately  after  the 
removal  of  the  queen.*  This  led  me  to  experiment 
further  in  the  same  direction.  Supposing  that 
perhaps  the  hatching  of  a  young  queen  iu  the 
colony  might  reconcile  them  at  once  to  her  pres- 
'  ence,  I  introduced  to  queenless  colonies  cells, 
the  lids  of  which  were  being  gnawed  open  by 
the  young  queen.  In  some  instances  these 
queens  hatched  in  less  than  five  minutes  after 
the  cells  were  inserted,  and  I  found  them  to  be 
unmolested,  although  the  hive  had  been  un- 
queened  but  a  few  moments  before  their  intro- 
duction. 

I  now  began  to  suspect  that  there  might  be 
something  in  the  young  queens  themselves,  either 
in  their  actions,  or  in  their  odor,  or  their  voice, 
or  want  of  voice,  which  made  the  bees  indisposed 
to  disturb  them.  Therefore,  after  unqueeuing  the 
hive,  I  introduced  just  hatched  queens  at  once, 
and  found  them  almost  invariably  well  received. 
The  bees  would  occasionally  seem  to  manifest 
some  surprise  at  their  presence,  and  probably,  if 
they  could  have  spoken  their  feelings  iu  words, 
would  have  said  inquiringly — "does  your  mother 
know  you  are  out?" 

If  the  queens  were  too  young,  they  were  some- 
times dragged  out  of  the  hive,  just  as  imperfect 
bees  are  removed  by  workers.  I  next  discovered 
that,  in  many  instances,  these  young  queens  could 

*  Instead  of  the  circumlocution  of  saying — removing  a 
queen  from  a  hive,  or  giving  a  queen  to  a  iiive — I  propose  to 
use  as  more  definite  terms,  the  words,  un'iueening  a  hive, 
or  queening  a  lave. 


be  put  upon  the  very  comb  where  the  old  mother 
was,  and  yet  be  undisturbed  by  the  bees.  In 
order  to  test  this  matter  more  thoroughly,  after 
introducing  a  just  hatched  queen  and  finding 
her  well  received,  I  would  place  upon  the  same 
comb  an  unfertile  queen  several  days  old.  The 
bees  would  at  once  attack- her  furiously,  confine, 
and  speedily  destroy  her.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  young 
queens  which  have  not  yet  attained  their  prope^^r 
color,  and  perhaps  the  power  of  piping,  may  be 
introduced  at  once  to  queenless  colonies.  I  have 
availed  myself  of  this  discovery  largely,  in  breed- 
ing Italian  queens  :  it  being  a  common  practice 
with  me  as  soon  as  the  queen  of  a  nucleus  has 
laid  a  suitable  number  of  eggs  to  test  her  purity, 
to  cage  her,  and  at  once  introduce  a  queen  not 
more  than  five  or  six  hours  old.  It  may  be  that 
it  would  be  safe  to  introduce  queens  even  a  day 
old,  but  my  practice  has  been  to  select  for  this 
purpose  such  as  had  very  recently  hatched. 
When  the  young  queen  thus  introduced  becomes 
fertile,  and  has  laid  a  proper  number  of  eggs,  I 
cage  her  in  turn  and  introduce  still  another. 
And  thus  I  am  able,  with  one  nucleus,  to  accom- 
plish in  queen  raising,  as  much  as  is  ordinarily 
done  with  two  or  three. 

Occasionally  I  have  known  the  workers  to  de- 
stroy these  young  queens,  if  not  immediately, 
still  within  a  few  hours  after  their  introduction. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  recommend  the  practice 
above  described  to  those  who  have  very  few 
queens,  nor  would  I  risk  a  young  queen  which  I 
valued  very  highly.  But,  as  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  breeder  has  often  more  queens 
than  he  knows  what  to  do  with,  he  can  easily 
dispose  of  them  in  the  way  above  described. 

In  order,  at  times,  to  secure  a  suitable  number 
of  queens  for  this  purpose,  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  condense  into  one  colony  a  very  lai-ge  number 
of  queen  cells  of  about  the  same  age,  inspecting 
the  colony  about  every  hour  in  the  day,  and  re- 
moving queejis  as  fast  as  they  hatched,  and  be- 
fore they  had  an  opportunity  to  destroy  each 
other  or  the  other  queen  cells.  These  same 
combs  may  be  returned  at  night  to  their  proper 
nuclei. 

The  expert  will  know  how  to  avail  himself  of 
the  plans  which  I  have  suggested,  and  how  to 
modifj'  them  to  suit  his  circumstances. 

L.  L.  Langstroth. 

Oxford,  OMo,  June,  1871. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S71,  by  Samuel  Wagner,  in  the  of 

Washington. 


I  of   the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
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BEE-KEEPEES'  OONVEKTION, 
Interesting  Discussion  in  Relation  to  Bees. 

REPORTED  BY  ROSWELL  R.  MOSS. 


The  special  meetinsf  of  the  Southern  New 
York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  Bee-Keepers' 
Association  met  at  the  City  Hall  in  Eluiira, 
April  19th,  and  was  called  to  order  at  11  o'clock 
A.  M.,  by  I.  V.  Mapes,  President.  In  tlie  ab- 
sence of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  D.  Griswold  was 
elected  Secretary  jyro  tern.  The  Convention  re- 
mained in  session  two  days,  during  which  the 
following  questions  were  discussed  : 

Wintering  Bees  in-doors  or  out—  Which  is  the  Best  ? 

Mr.  Chase,  of  Allegheny  county,  had  wintered 
heretofore  in-doors,  but  did  not  like  it ;  started 
on  summer  stands  last  winter  with  102,  and  now 
has  98. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Griswold  built  a  house  at  one  time 
to  winter— bees  would  get  uneasy,  and  discharge 
their  faeces  about  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  One 
winter  he  left  the  bees  out,  with  more  satisfac- 
tory results.  Kow  uses  a  double  hive  with 
double  walls,  and  finds  that  the  bees  leave  the 
hive  as  frequently  as  in  single  walled  ;  finds  the 
double  walls  proof  against  the  heat  of  the  sun 
in  summer,  and  new  swarms  are  less  liable  to 
leave  the  hive.  Has  a  neighbor  who  wintered 
in-doors,  and  was  much  discouraged, 

Mr.  J.  Hadsell  likes  an  even  temperature  for 
bees  ;  thinks  they  do  best  in  a  house  celhvr,  well 
ventilated,  about  25" ;  if  much  above  that  bees 
become  uneasy,  and  are  apt  to  discontinue  work  ; 
has  had  good  success  the  past  winter ;  has  lost 
some,  but  attributes  the  loss  to  foulbrood. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Knight,  of  Allegheny,  has  wintered 
with  the  best  sviccess  in  a  house  in  such  a  winter 
as  the  last.  Bees  fly  frequently  and  become 
chilled  and  lost.  ^Must  not  be  too  warm  nor  too 
many  stocks  in  a  house,  as  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  animal  heat  in  a  swarm  ;  thinks  a  house  bet- 
ter than  a  cellar.  Should  be  without  a  floor,  as 
a  step  would  jar  the  stocks  ;  and  must  be  well 
ventilated. 

Mr.  John  Rowley  wintered  his  in  a  cellar ; 
thinks  they  used  less  honey  than  they  would  if 
left  out  doors,  but  finds  the  comb  mouldy  ;  does 
not  know  the  reason,  as  it  was  dry  and  well  ven- 
tilated. Put  in  fourteen  stocks.— From  one  hive 
that  he  had  out-doors,  all  the  bees  left  during 
one  of  the  recent  warm  days. 

Mr.  Moore  has  wintered  both  in-doors  and  out ; 
wintered  well  out-doors  by  shading  the  entrance 
to  keep  bees  from  flying.  -»./':'  -. 

Artificial  Sicarming. 

Mr.  Hadsell  has  had  good  success  by  dividing 
the  frames  and  putting  into  a  new  hive,  leaving 
the  queen  in  the  old  hive,  transferring  some 
yoimg  bees  and  setting  near  an  old  stock,  some 
of  the  bees  of  which,  on  returning  from  work, 
would  enter  tlic  new  hive. 

Mr.  Griswold  has  had  some  experience  in  arti- 
ficial swarming,  but  has  no  desire  to  practice  it. 
If  he  did,  would  take  the  queen  from  the  old 


stock  and  place  it  in  a  new  hive  on  the  old 
stand.  The  bees  on  retuiming  and  finding  her, 
would  be  willing  to  remain,  and  commenced 
building  comb,  while  the  old  stock  would  raise 
a  new  queen. 

Mr.  Moore  has  had  good  success  with  the 
method  described  by  Mr.  Griswold. 

Mr.  Knight  has  done  nothing  with  artificial 
swarming ;  thinks  they  are  more  profitable  to 
remain  in  stock  until  they  swarm  naturally.  He 
then  puts  two  or  three  young  swarms  together, 
thus  getting  a  good  deal  of  surplus  honey. 

Mr.  Chase  has  tried  both  natural  and  artificial 
swarming,  and  thinks  the  natural  will  do  for 
him,  certainly,  if  surplus  honey  is  his  object. 

When,  is  the  best  tiine  to  put  honey  boxes  in  the 
hives  f 

Mr.  Griswold  thinks  it  desirable  to  put  one 
box  on  as  soon  as  the  bees  will  put  honey  in  it, 
and  as  often  as  they  will  fill  it ;  wants  to  get  all 
they  will  make  of  box  honey  before  the  bees 
commence  swarming.  On  new  swarms,  waits  a 
few  days  until  the  queen  gets  established  below. 
This  prevents  her  going  up  and  remaining  in 
the  box. 

Mr.  Hadsell  puts  the  boxes  on  as  soon  as  the 
hive  seems  full  of  bees. 

Mr.  Moore  concurs,  and  thinks  the  bees  will 
not  get  the  swarming  fever  as  soon  as  they  would 
if  not  supplied. 

Mr.  Chase  finds  it  quite  a  trade  to  know  when 
it  will  do  to  put  on  bees  to  get  the  most  honey. 
He  uses  the  American  hive,  and  puts  one  tier  of 
boxes  immediately  on  a  new  swarm  ;  raises  them 
when  half  or  two-thirds  full  and  puts  empty 
ones  under  them,  raising  the  under  one  as  soon 
as  the  upper  ones  are  full.  Leaves  the  empty  or 
unmarketable  ones  on  all  winter,  which  the  bees 
will  fill  as  soon  as  they  are  able,  by  which 
means  he  gets  the  greatest  amount  of  surplus 
honey. 

Mr.  Knight  put  boxes  on  old  swarms  as  soon 
as  the  bees  commence  to  stay  about  the  entrance 
of  the  hive.  On  young  swarms,  puts  the  boxes 
on  before  he  hives  the  swarm ;  is  not  bothered 
by  the  queen  goii.g  into  boxes,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  making  the  new  swarms  strong  by 
doubling. 

What  is  the  most  profitable  size  for  honey  boxes? 

Mr.  Chase  has  made  about  thirty  thousand 
boxes  for  sale,  of  several  sizes  ;  finds  a  box  with 
four  glass  sides,  two  of  them  four  by  five,  and 
the  other  two,  five  by  six  inches,  small  posts, 
the  best.  The  glass  is  secured  by  small  tins  ; 
tops  and  bottoms  of  wood  ;  weighs  about  one 
pound,  and  will  hold  about  three  and  a  half 
Ijounds  honey — two  combs.  This  size  sells  best 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Hadsell  sells  in  Elmira  ;  has  had  bad  luck 
sending  to  New  York.  Makes  boxes  to  fit  the 
top  of  the  hive,  which  he  fills  with  small  panes 
to  weigh  about  three  or  four  ounces.  When 
filled  will  weigh  two  and  a  half  or  three  pounds 
gross.  Buys  back  the  frames,  which  he  prefers 
to  new  ones,  for  five  cents. 

Mr.  Coke  thinks  for  this  market  the  small 
frames  described  by  Mr.  Hadsell  the  most  sala- 
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ble.  Probably  for  New  York  it  would  ship 
best  in  Mr.  Chase's  small  boxes. 

Mr.  Denson  finds  that  the  small  boxes  are 
best  for  New  York,  as  the  honey  will  not  get 
dusty  ;  thinks  the  best  form  is  a  single  comb 
box  with  two  glass  sides,  weighing  from  four  to 
five  pounds.  This  is  considered  very  aristo- 
cratic. 

Mr.  Knight  uses  a  six  inch  tube,  four  glass 
sides,  three  combs  in  a  box  ;  has  taken  such  to 
New  York,  and  they  looked  and  sold  better  than 
any  he  saw  there.  While  in  the  city  he  saw  at 
Mr.  Thomas',  at  Washington  Market,  a  sample 
of  small  frames  which  he  would  not  buy,  as  it 
was  accessible  to  ants,  flies,  &c.  Thinks  that 
while  a  greater  amount  of  honey  could  be  ob- 
tained in  large  boxes,  yet  on  account  of  the  bet- 
ter prices  received  per  pound,  that  in  small  boxes 
will  make  the  lai-ger  returns  in  the  gross  amount 
of  money  received. 

Best  antidote  for  bee  stings  ? 

Mr,  Griswold  keeps  ammonia  for  the  use  of  visi- 
tors. Once  when  stniig  himself  so  as  to  feel  sick 
at  the  stomach,  he  eat  a  large  quantity  of  honey 
which  relieved  him.  Others  recommended  Ray's 
Salutifer,  keroRine  oil,  an  application  of  spittle, 
salt,  or  wet  earth  or  dry  or  chewed  plantain 
leaves.  Several  made  the  statement,  that  bee 
stings  would  after  a  while,  so  inoculate  the  sys- 
tem as  to  render  it  less  liable  to  the  effects  of  the 
poison. 

Hoio  high  from  the  ground  should  the  hives  be 
■placed  ? 

Mr.  Hadsell  prefers  to  set  them  low.  From 
four  to  six  inches  from  the  ground.  Bees 
when  heavy  laden  can  get  back  when  they  fail 
to  reach  the  lighting  board,  if  a  slanting  board 
is  set  for  them  to  climb  up. 

Mr.  Knight  prefers  to  iiave  them  low  as  possi- 
ble without  danger  from  moisture — from  ten  to 
twelve  inches — for  the  reason  given  by  Mr.  Had- 
sell. It  is  easier,  too,  to  take  out  the  surplus 
honey  than  having  them  higher. 

3Ir.  Chase  places  his  on  a  stand  of  boards  with 
two  inch  cleats,  thus  making  the  hive  three 
inches  from  the  ground.  Puts  planing  mill  shav- 
ings on  the  ground  around  the  hive. 

What  is  the  proper  distance  to  place  hives  apart  ? 

Mr.  Griswold  thought  they  should  be  placed 
at  such  a  distance,  that  the  bees  may  not  quarrel 
from  mistaking  their  home,  and  so  the  queen 
may  not  be  lost  when  returning  from  the  bridal 
trip  frotu  the  same  cause.  If  covering  a  good 
deal  of  ground,  it  is  more  trouble  to  manage.  If 
the  hives  are  of  different  colors,  two  or  three  feet 
wdl  do, 

Mr.  Knight  would  have  the  hives  of  different 
colors,  and  five  or  six  feet  apart. 

What  can  zee  provide  in  the  way  of  pasturage  for 
bees  ? 

Mr.  Griswold  has  grown  Alsike,  but  the  result 
was  unsatisfactory.  It  might  have  been  owing 
to  white  clover  being  in  blossom  at  the  same 
time.     Thinks  buckwheat  good. 


Is  there  any  superiority  of  Italian  over  native 
bees  f 

Mr,  Knight  had  one  Italian  queen  given  him 
in  swarming  time.  The  swarm  was  cleaned  out 
in  the  fall.  Has  dealt  in  honey  gathered  by  Ital- 
ians ;  it  is  not  of  as  good  quality  as  that  of  the 
common  bee,  probably  owing  to  their  gathering 
from  poorer  flowers.  If  they  gather  enough  to 
more  than  make  up  the  difference  in  price,  they 
may  be  more  profitable  than  the  common  bee. 

Mr.  Griswold  obtained  queens  from  two  noted 
importations  ;  found  the  bees  unnecessarily  quar- 
relsome, stinging  when  unprovoked.  Not  hav- 
ing got  any  in  condition  to  sell,  he  had  not  had 
a  chance,  nor  does  he  feel  disposed  to  talk  about 
their  good  qualities.  Of  those  he  had,  he  soon 
got  rid. 

To  prevent  robbing,  it  was  said  that  a  noxious 
smell,  as  of  kerosine  or  coal  tar,  would  keep  rob- 
bers away,  while  the  other  bees  would  endure  it 
rather  thaii  leave  their  home,  but  it  was  thought 
best  to  keep  the  colonies  strong  ;  and  with  weak 
ones  to  contract  the  entrance  according  to  their 
weakness. 

Mr.  Denson  asked  if  the  use  of  the  melextrac- 
tor  is  advisable  ? 

Mr.  Knight  said  it  would  be  if  the  honey 
could  be  sold,  which  it  has  been  difficult  to  do, 
such  honey  being  a  drug  vipon  the  market. 

Mr.  Coke  has  not  found  strained  honey  a  very 
valuable  article.  Any  one  undertaking  the 
process  of  working  sugar,  can  make  an  artificial 
article  that  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from  genu- 
ine, and  people  seem  to  be  afraid  that  honey 
ofi'ered  as  strained  may  not  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Knight's  strained  honey  sold  at  ten  cents, 
when  his  box  sold  at  thirty  cents. 

jNIr.  Coke  has  been  experimenting  with 
strained  honey  to  prevent  it  candying,  but  has 
not  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  result ;  thinks  he 
may  yet.  Has  restored  candied  honey  by  heat, 
but  thinks  it  darkens  its  color. 


[For  the  Americaa  Bee  .Journal.] 

Novice. 


Dear  Bee  Journal  : — We  have  so  many 
things  to  say,  just  now,  June  8th,  that  we  hardly 
know  where  to  begin. 

Our  bees  are  not  as  strong  nor  as  busy  as  we 
had  expected  to  have  them  by  this  time,  and  in- 
deed we  cannot  tell  why,  either.  During  fruit 
blossoms  many  of  the  stocks  hung  out  on  their 
hives,  and,  to  keep  them  strong,  we  fed  them 
on  coffee  sugar  and  water  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  daily.  Yet  several  severe  frosts  during 
that  time,  and  quite  a  drouth  since,  rather 
checked  brood  raising  ;  and  we  feel  sure  that  we 
have  not  now  as  many  bees  as  we  had  a  month 
ago.  ]\Iany  of  the  old  bees  were  lost  during  cold, 
high  winds,  and  we  have  got  to  look  to  the  now 
rapidly  "rising  generation," 

Last  season  we  had  over  half  a  ton  of  honey 
from  locust  tree  blossoms  by  the  last  of  May,  but 
these  were  a  failure  this  year.  Only  a  few  trees 
blossomed,  and  those  the  bees  did  not  notice. 
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Our  first  honey  was  from  hickory  tree  blossoms — 
much  of  it — wliich  gave  it  so  dark  a  liue  that  we 
emptied  all  our  hives,  June  (Jth  and  7th  (over 
four  hundred  pounds)  to  make  room  for  inwe 
white  clover  honey,  which  comes  in  now  pretty 
well.  On  the  night  of  the  6th,  Ave  had  a  very 
heavy,  long  rain,  and  as  we  were  very  busy,  we 
commenced  removing  honey  early  next  morning, 
but  were  surprised  to  find  the  bees — especially  the 
full  blood  Iialians—\ery  cross  ;  robbers  in  abund- 
ance, and  no  bees  at  work  until  afternoon, 
although  the  day  before  everything  had  been 
tranquility.  Why  was  this?  Did  the  rain 
wash  out  all  the  honey  from  the  clover,  so  that 
the  bees  had  to  wait  for  more  to  be  secreted,  or 
were  they  lazy  ?  It  did  not  seem  to  us  that  they 
even  went  to  look  whether  there  was  honey  to 
be  had,  or  not.  We  were  advised  to  mount  the 
''Railroad  Car"  (we  have  really  got  a  railroad 
car  in  our  apiary  to  save  "  sore  backs,")  and  de- 
liver an  address  to  them  on  the  sinfulness  of 
being  idle  and  vmthrifty. 

The  Jiine  number  is  full  of  good  things,  but 
why  in  the  world  is  there  no  more  said  of  re- 
sults of  experiment^  with  non-flying  fertiliza- 
tion? Has  anybody  succeeded?  (As  we  hear 
no  response,  we  shall  have  to  think  that  all  have 
utterly  and  miserably  failed,  as  we  have.)  We 
have  tried  all  plans  given,  and  some  that  were 
not ;  in  darkness,  and  in  light ;  and  light  for 
thirty  minutes  at  two  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  in  large 
cages,  and  in  small  ;  with  one  drone  and  v»'ith 
a  dozen  ;  with  brood,  and  with  no  bi'ood  ;  with 
queens  from  five  days  old  to  twelve.  And  yet 
all  the  satisfaction  we  ever  had  was  in  letting 
out  queen,  drones,  and  all,  after  the  queen  was 
ten  days  old  ;  whereupon  one  drone  did  jiursue 
the  queen  round  and  round,  in  circles  larger  and 
higher,  until  we  nearly  twisted  our  neck  ofl"  in 
trying  to  follow  them,  and  stretched  our  eyes  so 
wide  that  they  have  scarcely  "got  level"  yet. 
W^e  presume  that  the  pursuit  is  still  kept  up, 
with  the  same  alaci'ity,  as  we  have  never  seen 
queen — she  was  a  fine  one — nor  drone  since. 

A  few  days  after  this  we  heard  most  positively 
that  a  bee  friend  had  succeeded,  and  was  raising 
queens  "all  right,"  for  $2.00  each.  We  did  not 
sail  our  hat  (we  have  a  new  one  now,  and  our 
better  half  won't  allow  it, )  but  sailed  ourselves, 
via  horse  and  buggy,  quickly,  ten  miles  to  the 
scene  of  action.  Weil,  he  hadn't  succeeded, 
but— was  going  to.  He  had  with  much  pains 
made  a  lot  of  very  neat  cages,  but  as  he  had 
been  successful  in  raising  only  about  half  a 
dozen  Italian  drones  for  every  dozen  queens,  was 
in  a  quandary  until  we  gave  him  since  a  whole 
box  full  of  drones — and  all  the  faith  we  have  left. 

Mr.  Langstroth's  sawdust  pile  only  lost  us  our 
clept  virgin  queen,  as  we  felt  sure  it  would,  from 
former  similar  experiments.  If  the  queens  can- 
not fly,  they  go  "a-foot"  and,  with  us,  always 
away  from  the  hive. 

We  do  so  enrnestly  hope  that,  side  by  side  with 
this  article,  some  record  of  success  will  be  given  ; 
for  since  wo  have  recognized  the  many  advan- 
tages that  are  to  accrue  from  success,  we  feel  as 
though  wo  must  succeed.  Trusting  that  the 
Creator  has  provided  some  means  of  attaining 
it,  as  Mr.  Langstroth  says,  we  leave  the  subject. 


We  regret  that  a  description  of  our  queen 
nursery  did  not  reach  the  editor  in  time' for  the 
June  number,  as  we  have  full  faith  that  it  will 
be  a  great  acquisition.  We  think  that,  with  it, 
there  will  be  no  trouble  in  getting  laying  queens 
from  a  single  hive  every  two  days  at  least,  thus  : 

After  a  stock  has  started  as  many  queen  cells 
as  it  Avill,  cover  them  all  with  cages  as  directed, 
and  insert  fresh  brood.  More  cells  will  then  be 
built,  as  we  have  repeatedly  demonstrated. 
Cage  all  these  as  before,  and  so  on.  When  the 
first  queen  has  hatched,  let  her  loose,  after  cov- 
ering all  the  cells.  When  you  see  marks  of  fer- 
tilization, or  she  begins  to  lay,  remove  her  and 
let  ovit  the  next  in  age.  By  watching  the  hive 
constantly,  we  are  not  sure  that  a  queen  might 
not  be  fertilized  any  hour,  when  drones  are  very 
plenty.  Ours  have  been  fertilized  very  speedily. 
In  a  locality  where  there  are  no  black  drones, 
we  think  two  dollars,  each,  would  be  a  great 
remuneration.  The  bees  will  continuously  raise 
queen  cells,  if  supplied  with  brood,  if  they  have 
none  but  caged  virgin  queens. 

On  page  269  of  the  June  Journal  are  some 
questions  for  Novice.  Wd  are  always  pleased 
with  questions  asked  through  the  Journal,  as  it 
indicates  that  our  experience  or  opinion  is  re- 
garded as  of  some  weight  by  some  one  at  least. 

Our  frames  are,  inside  measure,  16^  by  8^  in- 
ches. Ten  above  and  ten  below.  Although  the 
upper  story  is  broader,  we  prefer  inserting  only 
ten  frames,  as  we  want  as  thick  comb  for  sur- 
plus as  can  be  handled.  Taking  out  frames  of 
comb  two  inches  thick,  full  of  honey,  makes  us 
perfectly  happy,  unless  the  wire  cloth  should  be 
so  poorly  supported  in  the  extractor,  that  the 
combs  all  break  down  ;  and  then  we  usually 
vibrate  to  the  other  extreme  of  perfect  misery, 
until  all  is  made  whole  again. 

Distance  across  frames  (or  hive  inside)  below 
14^  inches,  above  16  inches.  We  use  the  old 
triangular  guide,  because  our  frames  were  so 
made  ;  but  as  we  now  always  have  all  combs 
built  between  two  good  ones,  we  should  pot  care 
much  about  it. 

We  never  had  any  honey  get  really  sour; 
although  a  little,  taken  out  last  year  when  it  was 
wry  thin,  looked  much  like  it,  and  tasted  a  little 
that  way,  but  became  much  thicker  by  keeping. 
We  always  leave  the  combs  till  nearly  ready  or 
partly  sealed. 

We  have  never  scalded  any  honey,  only  when 
it  had  candied. 

Our  glass  jars  were  only  closed  with  corks, 
and  were  not  air-tight. 

We  are  now  putting  our  honey  in  barrels,  for 
the  present  We  have  been  oftered  fifteen  cents 
per  pound  for  it  in  that  shape  ;  but  as  that 
is  not  more  than  first-class  syrup  sells  for, 
we  have  ho])es  of  getting  considerably  more. 
Twenty  cents  would  be  as  good  or  better  than 
putting  it  in  jars  at  twentj^-five. 

3Ir.  Quinby  challenges  Novice,  or  any  one 
else,  to  specify  where  or  when  he  had  intimated 
that  L.  L.  Langstroth  was  not  entitled  to  his 
patent  and  the  benefits  he  should  receive  for  his 
invention.  If  we  do  not  word  it  right,  we  think 
the  idea  is  conveyed. 

Well,  Mr.  Quiuby,  if  the  public  have  misuu- 
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derstood  you  in  that  matter,  we  are  most  heartily 
happy  to  liear  it,  and  hope  you  will  correct  the 
erroneous  view  of  your  position  they  have 
taken  from  your  writings. 

We,  among  others,  certainly  did  think,  on 
reading  that  same  appendix,  that  the  obligation 
you  were  under  to  Mr.  Langstroth,  for  the  inven- 
tion there  mentioned,  was  but  faintly  felt  or 
recognized  by  you. 

And  in  your  later  edition,  where  you  mention 
the  hive  that  embodies  nearly  all  that  is  valuable 
of  the  Langstroth  hive,  do  you  anywhere  give 
him  credit  for  what  ?ie  did  do  ?  And  when  you 
say,  in  a  note,  that  no  one  need  write  you  asking 
if  the  hive  you  advise  infringes  on  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's  patent,  are  we  not  right  in  presuming 
that  you  do  not  consider  or  care  whether  it  does 
so  or  not  T  In  short,  whenever  or  wherever  you 
speak  of  movable  comb  hives,  is  it  not  to  be 
inferred  that  you  do  not  feel  any  friendly  interest 
in  Mr.  Langstroth's  success  in  disposing  of  his 
invention  ?  We  need  not  tell  you  that  your  posi- 
tion in  the  matter  has  jierhaps  greater  weight 
with  the  bee-keeping  community  than  that  of 
any  other  apiarian. 

We  owe  to  you,  too,  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
for  your  "Mysteries  Explained,"  when  we  were 
all  in  the  dark  ;  and,  oh,  how  very  happy  we 
should  be  to  see  our  two  great  pioneers  in  our 
favorite  science,  Langstroth  and  Quinby,  labor- 
ing side  by  side  towards  one  common  end.  Even 
now  we  need  your  help.  Vainly  have  we  looked 
for  something  from  Quinby  on  non-flying  fertili- 
zation. Cannot  his  practical  common  sense 
aid  us  ? 

If  we  have  quoted  anything  amiss  or  wrong 
from  Mr.  Q.'s  last  book,  we  hope  it  will  be  ex- 
cused, as  it  was  burned  with  the  Quinby  hive  ; 
but  the  general  impression  that  the  public  have 
received,  is  too  often  mentioned  and  quoted  to 
be  a  mistake. 

On  page  227,  something  is  said  of  the  yield  of 
honey  from  the  5.051  hives  of  the  bee-keepers  at 
the  Convention  in  Cincinnati.  We  then  thought, 
from  what  we  could  learn,  that  perhaps  the 
greater  part  of  those  hives  were  old  box  hives 
that  had  much  better  been  left  out  of  the  state- 
ment. The  yield,  Mr.  Quinby  mentious,  was 
less  than  seventy-five  pounds  to  the  hive  ;  and 
we  have  several  apiaries  here  in  Ohio,  of  consid- 
erable size,  that  gave  last  year  twice  that 
amount — that  is,  with  the  melextractor. 

Two  queens  in  one  lave  reminds  us  of  a  little 
incident.  We  have  sometimes  told  our  assistant 
that  she  would  see  queens  where  there  were 
none ;  and  one  day  she  declai-ed  she  had  found 
the  queen  of  a  hive  when  we  had  her  on  another 
frame  ;  we  were  about  laughing  at  her,  when  a 
glance  for  ourselves  convinced  us  that  she 
really  had  a  queen  too,  and  a  laying  one.  The 
frame  this  queen  was  on  was  carefully  set  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  hive,  and  placed,  perhaps,  a 
yard  or  two  from  the  old  hive,  while  we  occupied 
ourselves,  about  ten  minutes,  in  preparing  a 
cage  for  the  young  one.  A  lady  visitor  just  then 
coming  in,  we  mentioned  the  circumstance,  and 
proposed  to  show  her  tlie  young  queen.  As  the 
stock  were  pure  Italians,  no  bees  had  left  the 
frame,  and  on  looking  on  both  sides  and  seeing 


no  que6n,  another  laugh  came  in,  for  sure  enough 
no  queen  was  there.  We  suggested  that  our 
glance  had  been  so  hasty  we  were  both  mistaken, 
for  if  there  had  been  a  queen,  where  was  she  ?  So 
the  hive  was  closed  up,  but  it  was  no  use  arguing 
with  a  woman  ;  she  saw  her,  she  knew  she 
did.  We  suppose  our  lady  readers  know  that 
settled  it. 

It  was  so  near  dark  then,  that  we  did  not  look 
again  (just  to  please  her)  until  next  day,  when 
lo,  behold  there  indeed  was  her  "ladyship," 
close  beside  her  royal  mother  (one  of  Grimm's 
best),  assisting  in  that  highly  important  and  ma- 
ternal duty  of  laying  eggs,  as  a  dutiful  daughter 
should  do.  We  were  so  much  pleased  with  tlie 
idea  of  an  extra  laying  queen  (it  was  in  April) 
that  we  did  not  hear  distinctly  some  remarks 
about  "being  positive,"  "theory,"  and  "jH-ac- 
tice." 

Well,  the  young  queen  "just  fitted"  a  queen- 
less  hive,  and  after  proper  ceremonies  was  re- 
ceived very  graciously.  Next  day,  on  looking 
for  Q'^^i^,  we  were  much  chagrined  to  find  that 
our  volatile  young  majesty  was  off  again,  leaving 
no  clue  (nor  eggs).  In  answer  to  the  suggestion 
that  she  had  "gone  to  see  her  mother  again," 
we  with  sage  wisdom  replied  that  "laying 
queens  never  left  their  hives  only  under  the 
swarming  impulse." 

"Just  look  and  see,  for  the  fun  of  it  I"  Like 
a  woman  for  all  the  world  !  But,  as  we  found 
her  there,  on  the  same  comb  with  her  mother 
again,  we  shall  be  oblige'  I  to  be  less  positive, 
in  future,  in  regard  to  laying  down  rules  in 
bee-culture.  This  time  we  put  the  old  queen  in 
our  queenless  hive,  where  she  sedately  dispenses 
ju.stice  (or  eggs),  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties,  especially 

Notice. 

P.  S. — We  are  now  reminded  that  there  may 
be  two  laying  queens  in  every  hive  we  open,  in 
spite  of  all  the  arguments  and  theories  wo  can 
bring  forward. 

P.  S.  No.  2.— Why  was  the  extra  queen  raised  ? 
The  old  one  is  all  right.  She  came  from  Mr. 
Grimm  last  fall.  Cannot  some  Yankee  study  u]) 
the  conditions,  so  that  we  can  make  them  do  it 
at  pleasure? 

About  one  year  ago,  we  found  an  extra  queen 
in  a  hive,  which  we  used  elsewhere  ;  and  the  old 
one  did  not  fail,  nor  was  she  replaced  until  late 
in  the  fall. 
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Tomato  Honey. 

To  each  pound  of  tomatoes  allow  the  grated 
peel  of  a  lemon  and  six  fresh  peach  leave's.  Boil 
them  slowly  till  they  are  all  to  pieces,  then 
squeeze  them  through  a  bag.  To  each  pound 
of  liquid  allow  a  pound  of  sugar  and  the  juice  of 
one  lemon.  Boil  them  together  half  an  hour,  or 
till  they  become  a  thick  jelly.  Then  put  it  into 
glasses,  and  lay  double  tissue  paper  over  the  top. 
It  will  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  real 
honey. 
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Novice's  Queen  Nursery. 

Get  two  pieces  of  wire  cloth  about  three  inches 
square,  cut  a  small  square  out  of  each  of  the 
four  corners,  so  as  to  make  two  square  boxes, 
with  sides  threo-(iuarters  of  an  inch  hioh,  when 
they  arc  turned  up.  Ravel  out  the  wires  on  each 
side  half  their  depth,  so  that  the  boxes  can  be 
])ressod  into  a  comb  deep  enough  for  the  pro- 
jecting ends  of  the  wires  (like  a  row  of  needles) 
to  reach  the  bottom  of  the  cells.  Now  push  one 
into  a  comb  over  a  queen  cell,  and  the  other  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  comb,  so  that  the  ends 
will  just  meet,  and  your  que  n  when  she  hatches 
is  safe,  even  if  the  bees  cut  clear  through  the 
comb,  as  they  may  do  to  get  at  her.  Bees 
enough  will  hatch  inside  the  cage  to  take  care 
of  her,  and  you  can  thus  cage  all  the  queen  cells 
in  a  hive,  without  cutting  a  comb,  and  when  re- 
moved your  comb  is  uninjured. 

When  the  first  hatched  (lueen  is  five  days  old, 
she  may  be  let  out  until  she  commences  to  lay, 
then  remove  her  and  release  the  next  in  age,  and 
so  on  until  you  have  used  all,  or  they  are  ready 
for  artificial  fertilization  on  any  of  the  plans 
mentioned. 

In  this  case  the  queens  are  always  at  hand,  on 
the  comb  where  they  were  hatched,  with  warmth 
and  young  bees,  and  no  places  to  get  fast  or  to 
die  otherwise.  You  can  put  on  the  cage  in  less 
time  than  to  cut  out  cells,  and  if  on  the  edge  of 
a  comb  all  the  better,  as  a  small  corner  of  comb 
will  serve  to  hold  them,  the  cages,  in  place,  if 
they  match  exactly,  which  they  should  do. 

We  visited  a  "brother  Novice"  yesterday, 
who  last  season  took  nine  hundred  (900)  pounds 
of  honey  from  six  Italian  stocks,  besides  in- 
creasing them  to  twelve.  We  were  much  pleased 
with  his  apiary,  appliances,  &c.  Of  course  his 
yield  made  a  sensation  in  that  neighborhood. 
His  great  secret  of  going  so  far  beyond  every 
one  else,  was  that  he  had  read  the  Journal  over 
and  over  until  he  Jiud  it  at  hit  fingers'  ends. 

He  got  his  Italians  as  premiums  lor  twelve 
subscribers  to  the  Journal,  and  has  the  com- 
bined experience  of  the  leading  bee- keepers  of 
our  country.  Nolhing  seems  to  have  escaped 
him  that  is  of  any  value,  and  he  has  energy 
enough  to  put  what  he  learns  in  practice  at  once. 

He  told  us  that  he  had  sjient  the  irliole  summer 
of  18'i9  in  learning  to  raise  queens,  and  did  not 
get  a  drop  of  honey  ;  but  we  told  him  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  acquired  was  woi'th  more  thnn  tons 
of  honey.     He  uses  the  Gallup  form  of  1  ive. 

We  told  him  he  had  omitted  one  duty,  \iz.  :  to 
write  for  his  tieasured  Journal,  and  we  shall 
look  for  something  from  him  soon.  If  we  have 
spoken  extravagantly,  it  is  because  such  men 
aie  very  scarce  about  hei-e,  and  we  fear  they  are  in 
other  pfaces  too.  Of  course  he  used  an  Extrac- 
tor, and  says  he  never  wants  any  more  boxes 
under  any  consideration. 

One  more  item.  Our  assistant  has  a  stock  of 
undeniable  hybrids  (all  her  own),  and  opens 
them,  on  an  average,  to  see  the  queen,  etc., 
about  eight  times  u  week,  (at  a  rough  guess,  re- 
member,) and  they  are  ti.e  quietest  and  best 
tjmpered  bees  in  our  apiary,  and  certainly  as 


good  workers.  Remember  this,  ye  who  com- 
plain of  hybrids,  and  claim  that  bees  should  not 
be  "  overhauled"  so  often.  The  stock  that  gave 
us  last  season  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
was  opened  invariably  when  visitors  desired  to 
see  Italians  at  work. 

In  regard  to  expedition,  if  we  cannot  take  fifty 
pounds  of  honey  from  a  hive  and  shut  it  all  up 
in  less  time  and  with  less  labor  than  the  same 
amount  can  be  taken  oft"  in  boxes,  and  the  bees 
all  got  out,  call  us  forever 

Novice. 

[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eeply  to  Novice. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  June  number  of  the 
Journal,  pages  267-8,  Novice,  in  further  explain- 
ing himself  on  the  Eureka  hive,  &c.,  thinks  that 
in  my  article  in  the  May  number,  page  263,  I 
misunderstood  him  in  his  remarks  on  page  206. 
I  mean  to  be  understood  right,  and  carefully  ex- 
amine what  I  do  write  about.  What  we  both 
wrote  on  those  occasions  is  now  before  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  its  judgment  I  will  not  complain. 

From  wfiat  Novice  has  to  say  on  pages  267-8, 
it  appears  to  me  that  he  has  but  partially  under- 
stood me.  I  hope  he  will  carefully  read  my 
article  again.  Having  carefully  read  over  a 
number  of  times  what  N.  has  to  say  in  his  last 
article,  and  also  read  what  he  there  refers  to,  I 
hope  I  understand  him  this  time,  and  wish  to 
make  a  few  remarks  concerning  it. 

Novice's  ijrinciple,  as  now  laid  down,  seems  to 
be  that  our  surplus  honey  must  be  obtained  in 
frames  rather  than  in  boxes.  Now,  if  that  is  the 
best  for  him,  at  the  head  of  apiculture,  with  his 
tact  and  knowledge,  does  it  prove  that  it  would 
be  the  best  for  us,  little  folks,  before  we  better 
learn  the  trade?  And  must  the  best  hive  for 
obtaining  surplus  honey,  be  struck  from  ex- 
istence, simply  because  it  is  a  box  hive — leaving 
us  without  one  stepping  stone  between  the  foot 
and  head '?  It  is  the  ignorant  that  need  knowl- 
edge, and  I  contend  that  they  should  have  a 
chance  to  obtain  it  gradually.  Now,  if  Novice 
will  allow  us  no  intermediate  steps  between  "the 
little  and  the  great,"  he  is  evidently  in  fault.  If 
I  were  here  to  introduce  for  sale  the  two-story 
Langstroth  hive,  with  the  melextractor  (as  they 
need  to  go  together),  and  also  the  Eureka  hive, 
I  believe  I  would  sell  ten  of  the  latter  to  one  of 
the  former.  Why  ?  Because  ihe  frame  is  so  far 
in  advance  of  what  bee-keepers  here  have  prac- 
ticed, that  they  are  discouraged  about  trying  it. 
Not  so  with  the  latter.  Having  been  used  to  ob- 
taining honey  in  boxes,  this  is  not  so  far  ahead 
but  that  they  would  try  it,  and  be  benefited.  Mr. 
Hazen  has  therefore  tilled  a  very  important  link 
in  the  chain,  and  is  much  to  be  honored,  at 
least,  for  his  invention.  I  believe  the  use  of  the 
Eureka  hive  would  be  an  advance  in  bee-keeping 
beyond  anything  I  see  practiced  around  here. 
So  let  us  have  it.  Let  those  that  can  do  better, 
do  it.  Fair  criticism  as  to  merit  and  demerit  of 
hives  is  good,  but  without  showing  a  favilt  in  a 
hive,  simply  sliirring  it,  is  not  good.  When 
Novice  says,  speaking  of  Mr.  Hazen's  hive, 
"were   his   patent   hive  ventilated,  we  fear   it 
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would  present  a  sorrier  show  tlian  even  Mr. 
King's  American  hive,"  is  he  not  slurriiior? 
Wlien  he  saj'S  Mr.  Hazen's  articles  were  ])ub- 
lislied  as  ^^ bona  fide  facts,'^  is  he  not  slurring? 
Please  give  us  the  facts,  if  we  have  them  not, 
and  do  not  give  us  slurs. 

Novice  asks,  "  What  has  Mr.  Ilazen  invented, 
or  what  has  he  done  to  further  bee-keeping? 
Answer-;-what  part  of  his  hive  was  invented  and 
patented  by  him,  I  know  not,  but  I  do  know 
that  he  has  advertised  and  described  a  hive  of 
which  he  claims  to  be  the  inventor,  known  as 
the  Eureka  hive,  and  the  boxes  are  small,  and  so 
made  that,  when  filled,  they  will  show  off  in  the 
best  manner.  They  are  so  mnde  and  arranged 
in  the  hive  that,  if  thei'e  is  honey  to  be  had  and 
bees  to  make  it,  they  will  surely  put  it  in,  and  in 
large  quantities.  The  hive  also  is  so  arranged 
that  a  large  number  of  boxes  can  be  applied  at 
one  time — sufficient  to  keep  the  bees  at  work 
during  one  honey  season,  without  overhauling. 
This  comes  to  us  as  the  doings  of  Mr.  Ilazen,  as 
an  advancement  in  bee-keeping.  We  hope  a 
grateful  public  will  honor  him,  and  we  hope  this 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  N.'s  questions,  without 
mentioning  what  else  he  has  done. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Hazen's  "  scattsering  his 
articles  thi'ough  the  press,"  Novice  says  — 
"Their  tendency  has  been  to  discourage  all  real 
progress  or  improvement,  tcUh  no  other  design 
(the  italics  are  mine)  than  to  advertise  indirectly 
his  non-swarmer,  as  he  claims  it  to  be."  Is  not 
that  a  hard  saying?  Can  anybody  believe  that 
it  can  be  all  truth?  While  all  that  has  been 
pointed  out  as  against  it  is,  that  it  is  arranged 
so  as  to  get  surplus  in  boxes,  rather  than  in 
frames. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  how  it  looks 
to  us  little  folks  to  follow  Novice's  way.  In  the 
first  place  we  must  lay  aside  our  present  hives 
and  get  the  Langstroth,  with  right  to  use  ;  then 
a  melextractor ;  and  then,  for  the  want  of  ex- 
perience, we  should  probably  make  a  failure  for 
some  years.  Then,  too,  I  think  Novice  has 
somewhere  told  us  (though  I  do  not  see  it  now) 
that  "we  must  not  mind  any  quantity  of  stings, 
not  even  a  dozen  an  hour."  '■'■  Ipray  thee  have 
me  excused,''''  many  will  say,  as  well  as  myself. 
But  N.  further  tells  us  how  to  get  our  honey  in 
frames  without  extracting  it.  Simply  fill  in  the 
otherwise  box  space  with  frames.  Such  frames 
would  not  be  so  convenient  to  keep  from  files 
and  get  to  market  in  good  condition,  as  the 
boxes,  and  yet  if  they  were  small  would  cost 
more  than  the  boxes.  In  getting  honey  in 
frames  for  market,  I  will  leave  the  pubiic  to 
judge  if  it  is  not  behind  the  box  system. 

What  I  have  so  far  said  has  been  in  connec- 
tion with  the  idea  that  a  larger  profit  may  be 
realized,  by  an  expert,  with  frame  hives  than 
with  box  hives.  But  does  anybody  know  that 
while  of  late  there  has  been  great  improvement 
in  the  quantity  of  honey  obtained  froni  frame 
liives,  there  has  also  been  from  box  hives?  while 
the  latter  bears  the  better  price. 

With  my  best  wishes  to  all  bee-keepers,  and 
my  thanks  to  all  who  have  imparted  the  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  that  they  possess.  I  close. 
Bangor,  Me.,  June  G,  1871.    AlonzoBaknard. 
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Hazen's  Patent. 


Mr.  Editor:— a  correspondent  of  your  Jour- 
nal writes: — ''Nothing  certainly  could  give  us 
more  pleasure  than  to  learn  that  Mr.  Hazen  has 
made  a  larger  profit  from  his  bees  than  we  have 
from  ours.  AVe  rejoice  at  any  one's  success  with 
bees  ;  but  not  in  selling  the  public  patent  rights 
for  something  which  they  have  already.  What 
has  Mr.  Hazen  invented,  or  what  has  he  done  to 
further  bee  keeping?  Mr.  Hazen  has  for  the 
past  six  years,  or  more,  scattered  his  articles 
through  the  press,  so  carefully  gotten  up  that 
they  were  innocently  published  as  giving  bona 
fide  facts ;  and  yet  their  tendency  has  been  to 
discourage  all  real  progress  or  improvement, 
with  no  other  design  than  to  advertise  indirectly 
his  Non-swarmer,  as  he  claims  it  to  be." 

This  is  something  like  shooting  poisoned  ar- 
rows in  the  dark,  for  the  writer  does  not  give  us 
his  name  or  place.* 

His  implications  are  that  Mr.  Hazen  is  frau- 
dulently selling  a  patent  to  which  he  has  no 
right,  and  pressing  the  sale  by  falsehoods,  inno- 
cently published  by  the  press  as  b  ma  fide  facts. 

1  should  take  no  notice  of  these  remarks,  or 
make  any  reply  to  them,  did  I  not  think  proper 
to  give  a  short  answer  to  the  question— "what 
has  Mr.  Hazen  invented?"  And  this  would 
hardly  seem  necessary  to  any  who  have  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Bee  Journal,  with  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Eureka  hive.  The  three  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  hive  are  the  central  apartmeni 
for  breeding  and  wintering  the  colony.  This, 
in  the  medium  sized  hive,  occupies  a  space  of 
six  or  more  inches  wide,  eighteen  inchi'S  deep 
from  front  to  rear,  and  sixteen  and  a  half  inches 
high.  Comb  frames,  or  bars  with  side  guides, 
or  simple  bars,  may  be  used  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  operator.  If  judged  necessary  from  the  size 
of  the  sheet,  a  centre  guide  may  pass  from  the 
centre  of  the  bar  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hive.  Upon  each  side  of  the  breeding  apart- 
ment is  a  cliamber  for  boxes,  six  inches  wide  in 
the  clear,  eighteen  inches  deep  from  the  front  to 
the  back  of  the  hive,  and  sixteen  and  a  half  inches 
high.  This  height  isreached  by  three  courses  of 
boxes  one  upon  another,  each  box  five  and  a  half 
inches  high.  These  boxes  are  placed  with  their 
inner  end  within  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  the 
naked  comb,  with  such  apertures  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  box  as  the  operator  pleases.  This 
leaves  a  chamber,  eighteen  inches  square  and 
six  inches  deep,  at  the  top  of  the  side  boxes  and 
breeding  apartment,  which  we  call  the  top 
chamber.  This  is  the  central  or  breeding  apart- 
ment. 

When  the  side  boxes  are  removed,  we  come  to 
the  naked  comb  on  both  sides  of  the  breeding 
apartment.  On  each  side  we  then  place  a  board, 
eighteen  inches  long  and  sixteen  and  a  half 
inches  high,  which  we  call  movable  partitions. 
They  reach  just  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  breed- 


*  Novice's  real  name  ami  residence  are,  nevertlieless,  as 
■n-ell  li-[iown  [o  bee-koepers  generally,  as  liiose  of  ili:.  Haze:i, 
iind  it  is  liardly  fair  to  charge  him  with  shooting  in  tlie 
dark. — Eu. 
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ing  apfivtment.  Then,  with  a  board  or  ventila- 
tor, or  cloth,  cover  tlie  top  of  the  breedinj^  apart- 
ment, and  they  are  doubly  enclosed  for  winter. 

My  claim  allowed  me  was  the  combination  of 
the  central  apartment,  the  movable  partitions, 
and  the  side  surplns  honey  boxes — arranged  in 
the  manner  described. 

If  tliis  hive  and  arrangement  of  boxes  and 
movable  partitions  was  never  seen  before,  I  don't 
know  bnt  this  may  be  an  answer  to  the  question 
— "  What  has  Mr.  Hazen  invented?" 

"With  reference  to  side  surplus  honey  boxes, 
as  inviting,  the  labor  of  the  bees,  I  will  state— if 
you  will  venture  to  publish  my  statement  as  bona 
fide—1  have  within  a  few  days  examined  my 
hives,  and  have  found  bees  at  work  in  the  side 
surplus  boxes,  from  one  to  nine  boxes  in  a  hive, 
and  yet  not  in  one  of  the  top  boxes.  I  see  a 
reason  for  it  that  is  satisfactory  to  me.  1  place 
small  pieces  of  guide  comb  on  tlie  underside  of 
the  top  of  the  bar  at  the  end  next  to  the  bees, 
and  an  entrance  directly  to  it.  The  bees  can 
almost  and  sometimes  quite  reach  from  the  comb 
in  the  central  apartment  to  the  piece  of  guide 
•j.omb  in  the  box  ;  whereas  they  must  travel  five 
iuches^the  whole  height  of  the  box — to  reach 
it  in  the  top  box. 

I  have  sometimes  by  accident  placed  the  guide 
in  the  outer  or  distant  end  of  the  box  ancl  had 
the  box  neglected  entirely.  AVith  a  fixed  parti- 
tion between  the  box  and  the  box  that  they 
must  pass  through  to  reach,  they  will  be  much 
less  likely  to  begin  to  store  honey  at  all  in  the 
box.  Tliis  is  one  important  advantage  in  mova- 
ble partitions,  that  they  can  be  taken  away  and 
bring  tlie  surplus  honey  boxes  squai-e  up  to  the 
sheet  of  comb. 

I  must  close  this  short  article. 

Jasper  Hazen. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Jouiual.] 

Eee-keeping  and  Patents. 

Dear  Journal  : — The  April  number  came  to 
hand  in  due  time,  freighted  as  usual  with  nu- 
merous ideas  which  encourage  the  novice  in  bee- 
keeping, to  press  forward  and  enuilate  the  ex- 
ample of  those  whose  experience  places  them  in 
the  advance  rank  of  apiculturists.  We  like  to 
meet  on  the  pages  of  the  Journal  the  names  of 
Quinliy,  iSTovice,  Gallup,  and  many  other  true 
bee-men  ;  and  would  like  to  testify  our  apprecia- 
tion of  their  services  to  the  bee-keeping  frater- 
nity, by  a  good,  long,  strong  shake  of  the  hand. 

Un  page  208  I  see  a  very  disinterested  account 
of  a  honey  emptier.  I  use  something  similar,  but 
Mr.  Davis  and  I  will  not  quarrel  about  it,  for 
my  machine  is  non-patented  also.  I  hope  Mr. 
D.  hasn't  a  patent  hive  behind  his  extractor,  to 
pop  up  like  Jack  in  the  box,  when  we  "address 
him  by  letters  with  a  stamp." 

If  every  bee-keeper  would  use  his  brains  and 
his  mechanical  genius  (if  he  has  a  little  of  both), 
he  could  devise  and  make  his  own  hives  and 
other  appliances  during  the  long  winter  evenings 
and  other  leisure  hours.     I  have  but  little  confi- 


dence in  those  who  use  your  columns  as  a  grind- 
stone to  grind  some  of  the  gaps  out  their  axes. 
Their  patent  traps  and  long  columns  of  figures 
would  look  much  better  on  the  last  page  of  the 
Journal.  I  claim  that  such  persons  are  not  true 
bee-keepers.  They  are  patent  right  salesmen, 
and  keep  bees,  or  pretend  to  keep  them,  as  a 
means  through  which  to  advertise  their  wares. 
Their  stock  in  trade  generally  consists  of  a  small 
model  hive,  printed  circulars,  farm  rights,  and  a 
smooth  tongue.  The  proper  way  to  meet  these 
men,  is  for  the  intelligent  bee-keepers  to  insist 
upon  a  trial  of  their  hive  for  one  year.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  they  will  not  send  you  a  full- 
sized  hive.  If  they  do,  of  course  the  hive  merits 
your  careful  consideration.  Bee-keepers  should 
bear  in  mind  that  a  complicated  hive,  with  many 
fi.xtures  and  moth  traps,  &c.,  will  prove  a  curse 
to  his  apiary,  if  he  introduces  it  there. 

The  hive  nature  provides,  is  a  hollow  tree. 
Let  bee  keepers  follow  out  the  idea,  and  study 
simplicity  in  construction.  Frames  can  be  fitted 
into  a  simple  box  hive.  Top  storing  or  side 
storing  cases  can  be  attached  to  it,  if  desired. 
The  hive  of  our  grandfather's  days,  with  the 
real  modern  improvements,  is  far  better  than  those 
bearing  tfie  high-sounding  titles  of  palaces,  &c. 

To  protect  our  swarms  from  the  ravages  of  the 
moth,  we  have  learned  to  keep  our  stock  strong. 
So,  to  keep  this  pestiferous,  swindling  horde 
of  patent  right  moths  form  our  apiaries,  let  bee- 
keepers become  strong  in  bonds  of  union,  in 
every  State,  county,  and  town,  throughout  our 
broad  land.  Then  when  an  invention  comes  be- 
fore our  Committee  on  New  Inventions,  its  merit, 
if  it  has  any,  will  soon  become  known  to  all, 
with  no  danger  of  being  swindled,  unless  a  bee- 
keeper likes  the  idea  of  being  humbugged,  as  a 
great  many  seem  to  do  now-a-days. 

Come,  bee-keepers,  wake  vip  everywhere,  and 
form  societies  for  the  interchange  of  views  and 
co-operation  with  our  National  Convention. 

On  page  263,  Mr.  Beck  with  discour.ses  upon  "My 
Patent  Bee  Hive,"  and  Mr.  Langstroth's  claims 
as  inventor  of  the  movable  frames.  This  is  a 
subject  that  interests  every  bee-keeper,  and  upon 
which  we  want  more  light.  I  devise  and  make 
my  own  non-patented  hives,  and  my  neighbors 
are  adopting  my  plans.  I  make  a  frame  as  simple 
as  it  can  be  made,  by  nailing  together  four  pieces 
of  lath.  Now,  if  I  am  infringing  upon  Mr. 
Langstroth's  patent,  I  want  to  know  it,  and  am 
willing  to  pay  him  for  the  right  to  use  the  frame. 
As  I  understand  it,  the  frame  was  used  in 
Europe,  and  was  public  property  to  any  one 
who  chose  to  use  it  in  this  country  before  Mr. 
Lang.stroth  procured  a  patent.  My  idea  of  his 
patent  was  that  it  covered  some  peculiaritj'  of 
construction  of  the  frame.  As  Mr.  B.  says, 
'*  we  want  to  know  just  what  inventors  claim." 

Scientific. 

Hartford,  iV.  Y.,  May,  1871. 


rC^  The  movable  frame  as  given  to  us  by  Mr. 
Langstroth,  nor  in  any  other  practical  shape,  was  not 
in  use  in  Europe  or  anywhere  else,  before  he  invented 
it.  Tiie  case  will  shortly  come  up  before  the  courts 
for  decision,  and  we,  therefore,  refrain  from  saying 
more  on  that  point  now.    The  Suber  hive  is  not  a 
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movable  frame  hive,  in  the  sense  of  term  as  used  hy 
modern  bee-lieepers  ;  nor  was  it  intended  to  be  so  by 
its  inventor.  It  is  simply  an  obsurvitig  hive,  long 
since  superseded  in  use  as  such.  No  apiarian  would 
for  one  moment  tliink  of  usiua;  it  in  practical  bee  cul- 
ture, as  a  movable  comb  hive,  nor  was  it  ever  called  so 
till  Mr.  Lansstroth  himself  happened  to  dub  it  so. 
The  Dcbeauvois  hive,  too,  was  an  impractical  struc- 
ture that  never  was  or  could  be  introduced  into  use. 
So  utterly  was  it  a  failure,  that  Mr.  Ilamet,  the 
author  of  several  treatises  on  bee  culture,  and  editor 
of  the  "  Apiculteur,"  has  become  so  strongly  preju- 
diced against  movable  frames,  as  to  denounce  them 
as  involving  an  impracticable  idea— believing,  appa- 
rently, that  as  the  French  inventors  have  failed  in 
their  efforts  in  this  line,  no  others  could  ever  succeed. 

— £d. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Hive  Question  Again. 

I  dislike  to  ask  permission  to  occupy  the 
columns  of  the  Journal  again  with  this  subject ; 
but  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  has  asked  me  a  num- 
ber of  questions,  either  vvith'a  real  desire  to  have 
me  answer  them,  or  to  try  to  puzzle  me  and 
make  my  statements  appear  confused,  and  has 
made  a  garbled  quotation  of  my  language  to 
make  it  seem  contradictory,  I  feel  it  due  to  my- 
self to  reply,  and  will  try  to  be  brief. 

Mr.  T.  makes  a  very  evasive  rejily  to  my  state- 
ment about  the  combs  breaking  down,  being 
careful  not  to  say  whether  his  hives  were  in  the 
sun  or  not.  To  prove  that  they  will  not  break 
down  in  his  hive,  he  says  they  do  not  bi'eak 
down  in  the  ordinary  box  hives,  some  of  which 
contain  larger  comljs  than  his.  Now,  ninety- 
nine  out  of  a  hupdred  of  all  the  box  hives  I  ever 
saw  had  cross-sticks  in  them,  to  support  the 
combs  and  prevent  them  from  breaking  down  ; 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  that  such  has  been  the 
ca.se  with  those  in  his  country.  His  modest 
allusion  to  superior  knowledge,  I  let  pass  for 
what  it  is  worth . 

Referring  to  my  experience  in  wintering,  he 
asks  :  ' '  Were  both  the  tall  hives  and  the  shallow 
ones  ventilated  exactly  alike?"  No.  The  ven- 
tilation with  the  Thomas  hive,  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  board  three  inches  square,  covered  with 
wire  cloth,  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  that  hive  (or 
was,  as  it  has  been  changed  lately),  recom- 
mended, I  suppose,  for  its  "  scientific  principle." 
The  shallow  hives  did  not  have  this,  and  their 
entrances  were  left  somewhat  larger  than  in  the 
Thomas  hive.  The  top  ventilation  and  covering- 
were  as  near  alike  as  I  could  make  tliem. 

"There  was  a  large  number  of  dead  bees  in 
some  of  the  tall  hives.  Was  this  carelessness, 
too?"  No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of,  or  I  would 
have  so  stated,  for  I  had  no  object  in  view  ex- 
cept to  state  the  facts. 

"Was  it  a  fact  that  they  contained  far  more 
old  bees  than  the  other  hives  !"     It  was  not. 

"Why  should  tall  hives  mould  more  than 
shallow  ones?"  This  question  should  be  in  this 
form  :  Why  did  the  Tltomas  limes  mould,  «fec.  ? 
and  even  then  I  must  confess  that  it  puzzled  me. 
At  one  time  I  thought  that  that  hole  in  the  bot- 


tom board  had  something  to  do  with  it ;  but  I 
hardly  think  that  is  satisfactory. 

"How  is  it  that  Mr.  S.  says  :  *I  have  no  hives 
patented  or  unpatented,'  while  the  next  para- 
graph connnences  with  :  '  I  have  made  a  hive, ' 
&c.  ?"  Mr.  Thomas  has  here  deliberately  quoted 
only  a  part  of  a  sentence,  to  make  me  appear  in- 
consistent. That  kind  of  garbling  won't  win. 
I  said  plainly,  "I  have  no  hives,  patented  or  un- 
patented, to  sell.'' ^  Is  thei-e  anything  inconsistent 
with  that,  and  my  making  a  hive  for  my  own 
use,  and  recommending  it  to  others?  I  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  go  into  the  hive 
n^ianufacturing  business. 

"How  is  it  that  Mr.  S.  has  made  a  tall  hive, 
— frames  14  inches  deep,"  &c.  I  did  not  say 
my  frames  were  fourteen  inches  deep  ;  the  comb 
in  my  frames  is  just  twelve  inches  deej},  though 
I  call  it  a  tall  hive.  The  hive  I  made  was  gotten 
up  in  the  winter,  before  I  was  aware  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  wintering.  My  experiment  only 
showed  that  the  bees  wintered  better  in  the 
shallow  hive  than  in  the  Thomas  hive.  But  it 
does  not. follow  from  this  that  a  tall  hive,  made 
upon  a  different  princij^le,  is  not  better  for  win- 
tering than  a  shallow  one.  I  admitted  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  theory  in  regard  to  the  advan- 
tages of  wintering  in  a  tall  hive,  and  made  one 
moderately  tall  to  secure  those  advantages,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  better  adapted  to  . 
placing  surplus  boxes  at  the  sides, — as  I  still 
wished  to  retain  the  advantages  claimed  for  this 
last  feature,  I  have  no  cause  yet  to  change  it. 
But  with  Mr.  Langstroth's  plan  1  am  now  nearly 
satisfied  that  the  shallow  ones  will  winter  just  as 
well  as  the  tall  ones.  Of  course  I  do  not  con- 
sider one  experiment  conclusive. 

I  cannot  accept  Mr.  Thomas'  proposition  to 
try  and  beat  what  his  hive  has  done  in  St.  Catha- 
rine's, or  anywhere  else.  No  test  of  hives  can 
be  made  except  upon  the  same  grounds.  When 
one  kind  of  hives  give  three  times  as  much  sur- 
l)lus  as  another  kind,  in  the  same  apiary,  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  near  as  possible,  for 
a  successive  number  of  seasons,  I  can  very  soon 
decide  which  is  the  best  for  that  apiary.  If  Mr. 
T.  can  afford  to  stick  to  the  tall  hive  and  top 
box  and  remain  behind  the  times,  while  H.  A. 
King  &  Co.,  who  have  so  long  been  the  advocates 
of  tile  same,  have,  in  their  latest  issues,  short- 
ened their  frames,  put  on  a  second -story  of 
frames,  and  made  arrangements  for  side  surplus 
boxes  ;  and  such  extensive  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments as  the  "National  Beehive  Com- 
pany," at  St.  Chai-les,  Ills.,  have  to  give  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  making  two- 
story  hives,  to  supply  the  demands  of  progress 
in  this  direction  (see  Bee  Journal,  vol.  VI.,  page 
160),— to  say  nothing  of  the  many  individuals 
who  are  doing  the  same, — I  am  sure  I  have  no 
right  to  complain. 

I  have  no  desire  to  make  "a  thrust  at  the 
Thomas  hive  without  good  grounds  ;"  nor  do  I 
wish  to  injure  it  or  its  maker  in  any  way.  In 
my  dealings  and  correspondence  with  Mr.  T.,  I 
have  found  him  prompt  and  obliging.  But  I 
hold  that  in  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 
whatever  experience  we  may  have  that  we  be- 
lieve will  tend  to  its  development  and  advance- 
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ment,  should  be  given  without  fear  or  favor, 
reLCiiidless  of  whose  personal  interests  may  be 
allected  by  it. 

Thaddeus  Smith. 

relee  Island,  Ontario,  Feb.  4,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Purity  of  Iialian  Quetn  Bies. 

Tlie  pririty  of  Italian  queen  bees  has  been, 
and  still  is.  the  question  in  which  every  queen 
breeder  and  the  majority  of  those  keeping  bees 
are  interested.  The  country  is  full  of  wliat  are 
called  pure  Italian  queens,  and  queen  breeders 
are  advertising  queens  warranted  pure,  prolific, 
&c.  ;  and,  right  in  the  face  of  all  these  queen 
raisers,  Mr.  Langstroth,  who  has  heretofore  ad- 
vertised the  same,  snys  :  "There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Italian  bee  is  itself  a  hybrid." 
How  is  this?  and  what  does  such  a  warrant 
amount  to?  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this 
purity,  if  all  Iialian  bees  are  hybrids?  A  mu- 
latto is  not  pure  African,  neither  is  he  pure 
white.  So  with  the  Italian  queen,  if  she  is  a 
hybrid.  We  must  give  up  and  call  all  Italians 
mongrels,  or  else  we  must  call  them  pure.  I  am 
for  calling  them  pure. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  Italian 
bees,  and  have  raised  lots  of  queens.  I  have 
also  had  queens  from  different  breeders,  and 
some  were  the  simon  pure  ;  but  the  majority  of 
them  were  hybrids,  and  some  not  as  good  as 
that.  A  good  many  writers  will  tell  you  tliat  if 
a  pure  Italian  queen  mates  with  a  black  drone, 
some  of  her  workers  will  show  the  Italian  blood, 
and  some  will  be  entirely  black.  This  I  do  not 
find  to  be  so.  It  may  be,  as  Quinby  says,  that 
my  bees  are  contrary.  I  never  yet  had  a  pure 
queen  fertilized  by  a  black  drone,  that  ever  pro- 
duced a  worker  bee  with  less  than  two  yellow 
bands.  If  I  had  a  queen  that  had  mated  with  a 
black  drone,  and  she  should  produce  any  black 
bees,  I  .should  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  purity  of 
her  mother.  In  the  American  Bee  Journal,  vol. 
v.,  page  83,  Querist  asks  :  "The  present  stand- 
ard of  purity  of  Italian  bees  is  the  three  yellow 
stripes  on  the  worker  ;  but  is  that  a  proper  test  ?" 
I  answer,  No.  I  have  had  queens  from  a  hybrid 
mother,  which  were  nearly  black,  which  mated 
with  a  pure  Italian  drone,  and  produced  workers 
which  no  man  could  tell  from  the  simon  pure. 
A  queen  to  be  pure  must  pioduce  workers  with 
three  yellow  bands  ;  yet  she  may  produce  such, 
and  not  be  pure.  Therefore  we  want  an  ad- 
ditional test,  and  that  is  this  :  'The  queen,  beside-i 
jirodncing  workern  tcitli  three  yelloio  bands,  must 
duplicate  hers  if;  in  other  words,  her  queen  'pro- 
geny must  be  exactly  like  herself,  allowing  a  little 
for  the  season. 

One  of  the  best  queens  I  ever  saw,  and  as  good 
a  one  as  I  ever  had,  produced  queens  exactly 
like  herself,  and  neaily  half  of  her  workers 
showed  four  yellow  bands,  as  they  stood  on  the 
comb.  You  could  scarcely  be  aware  of  their 
tamper,  they  were  so  peaceable.  There  are  a 
grea:.  many  queens  sent  out  as  pure,  that  are  not 
lit  to  breed  from  ;  though  the  inexperienced  will 


be  satisfied  with  them,  as  they  do  not  know  the 
difference,  and  part  Italian  is  better  than  none. 
I  received  four  queens  from  a  certain  breeder 
last  summer,  which  were  certainly  impure,  for 
nearly  one-half  of  the  queens  raised  from  them 
were  black.  Yet  he  advertised  his  queens  as 
pure.  If  a  queen  has  the  .slightest  dash  of  black 
blood  in  her,  it  will  show  in  her  queen  progeny, 
although  hei-  workers  may  look  well.  Black  bees^ 
are  not  Italians,  and  coal  is  not  chalk  ;  but  hum- 
bugs are  plentiful  in  some  localities,  and  so  with 
impure  Italians.  In  some  places  pure  Italians 
can  be  found  ;  in  others,  Italians  can  be  found 
to  be  bogus  mongrels,  and  the  bogus  are  the 
most  numerous. 

One  word  to  those  who  wish  to  purchase 
queens.  I  would  say,  get  a  queen  that  produces 
all  three-banded  workers,  uniform  in  color.  The 
drones  should  also  be  uniform  in  color,  and  the 
queens  from  all  duplicates  of  herself.  Then  you 
will  get  a  queen  worth  having;  and  anything, 
short  of  this  will  be  dashed  with  black  blood. 
Such  a  queen  cannot  be  raised  short  of  eight  or 
ten  dollars.  Therefore,  if  you  purchase  a  cheap 
queen,  you  must  expect  a  cheap  article.  We  do 
not  raise  coarse  wool  sheep  from  fine,  if  both 
mother  and  sire  are  pure  Merino  ;  but  if  there 
should  happen  to  be  a  dash  of  Southdown  blood 
in  them,  it  will  occasionally  show  itself  by  brown 
spots  on  the  face  and  legs.  So  with  Italian  bees. 
If  there  is  any  black  blood  in  them,  it  will  show 
itself  in  the  way  of  occasionally  a  queen  being 
dark,  oi-,  perhaps,  some  of  the  workers  will  not 
show  more  than  two  yellow  bands.  Then  comes 
in  the  humbug  cry,  "She  has  met  two  different 
drones,  one  black  and  one  Italian,  and  is  pro- 
ducing bees  after  both  drones.  Queens  that 
I^roduce  bees  after  two  drones  are  as  scarce  as 
white  crows. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  with  Rev.  E.  L. 
Briggs,  in  the  August  number  of  the  Journal : 
"Then  let  the  price  be  kept  up  at  paying  fig- 
ures ;  but  send  out  no  queens  for  breeding  pur- 
Ijoses  but  such  as  are  fully  up  to  the  standard  of 
excellence  ;  and  those  who  delight  in  handling 
this  wonderful  insect,  may  not  only  have  the 
most  beautiful,  but  the  gentlest,  the  largest,  the 
most  fertile,  and  the  most  industrious  honey 
bees  known  to  the  world. 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino,  N.  Y,  April  8,  1871. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

Introducing  Queens. 

Mr.  Editor  :— On  page  233  of  the  Journal, 
vol.  VI.,  you  give  a  process  for  introducing 
queens,  without  removing  the  old  quecn.s,  &c., 
and  request  those  experimenting  to  report. 

In  1869,  I  was  very  unfortunate  in  introducing 
queens  in  almost  every  way.  I  tried  all  the 
modes  I  had  read  of,  and  lost  at  least  two-thirds. 
After  losing  five  out  of  seven  imported  queens, 
that  cost  me  a  round  price,  too,  I  set  to  work  to 
devi.se  a  plan  to  procure  some  brood  from  the 
remaining  two,  in  case  they  should  be  killed, 
and  invented  the  same  trap  you  describe,  or 
Queen'' s  Castle,  as  you  term  it,  excepting  that  I 
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made  the  sides,  bottom,  and  top  of  tliin  boards, 
I  i)iit  in  this  a  comb  of  hatching  brood,  pnt  the 
queens  in,  and  as  fast  as  the  yovmg  bees  hatched 
out,  tlic  queens  filled  the  cells  with  eggs.  I 
watched  them  very  closely  for  a  few  days,  and 
was  delighted  at  the  prospect,  as  I  thought,  of 
safely  introducing  my  last  two  imported  queens. 
After  six  days,  I  concluded  to  release  one,  but 
first  looked  over  all  the  combs  for  eggs  and 
queen  cells.  I  saw  none,  as  I  had  removed  the 
old  queen  ten  days  before,  and  concluded  all  was 
right.  I  lifted  out  the  Queen  C'asile,  took  out 
the  frame  containing  the  new  queen,  set  it  in 
the  hive  gently,  and  thought  I  had  succeeded 
with  ove  at  least;  but  next  morning,  I  found 
her  dead  at  the  entrance.  On  further  examina- 
tion, I  found  a  young  unfertile  queen,  that  had 
hatched  from  a  small  cell  that  I  had  overlooked. 

Just  liere  I  will  say  to  beginners,  when  look- 
ing for  queen  cells  that  you  wish  to  cut  out, 
shake  or  brush  all  the  bees  from  every  comb 
that  has  brood  in  it,  or  you  will  sometimes  over- 
look queen  cells  that  the  bees  are  clustered  on. 

On  the  seventh  day,  I  took  out  the  other  and 
last  of  seven  imported  queens,  and  to  be  doubly 
sure  there  were  no  queen  cells  or  young  queens 
in  the  hive,  1  shook  off  all  the  bees,  examined 
the  combs,  and  then  run  the  bees  to  see  if  there 
was  any  queen  among  them.  I  found  none,  and 
set  the  queen  at  liV)erty,  as  the  former.  All 
went  Avell  for  two  days,  when  I  found  her  in  a 
cluster  of  bees,  almost  dead,  with  one  of  her 
antenna?  pulled  oft'  at  the  first  joint,  and  she 
died  in  a  few  hours. 

Last  season,  1870,  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of 
my  assistant,  I  put  five  queens  in  these  castles, 
and  lost  four  out  of  the  five. 

You  state  it  is  alleged  that  queens  so  intro- 
duced arc  invariably  accepted,  and  the  old  queen 
of  the  colony,  or  any  fertile  worker,  discarded, 
etc.  If  so,  why  do  they  not  discard  the  queen 
when  a  queen  is  i^laced  in  a  hive  in  a  cage  ?  I 
have,  for  several  years,  been  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
serving queens  that  I  had  no  immediate  use  for, 
by  putting  tlicm  in  cages  and  suspending  them 
between  the  brood  combs  of  any  hive  that  has  a 
fertile  queen  laying  eggs  ;  and  have  left  them  so 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  months.  Last  sum- 
mer I  had  nine  queens  so  preserved  at  one  time, 
in  one  hive,  for  two  weeks,  with  the  queen  lay- 
ing eggs  all  the  while. 

On  page  231,  Mr.  Grimm  gives  his  experience 
in  introducing  queens.  In  his  first  case,  had  he 
set  the  queens  at  liberty,  and  closed  the  entrance 
so  that  only  one  bee  could  pass  at  a  time,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  he  would  liave  saved  all  his 
queens.  I  introduce  queens  as  per  instructions 
of  Mrs.  Tupper,  and  failed  only  in  one  case  out 
of  a  great  many, —  and  that  failure  lay  to  the 
queen  having  been  taken  from  a  swarm  that  had 
settled.  I  think  the  queen  still  had  the  swarm- 
ing impulse,  swarmed  out,  and  was  lost. 

Let  not  what  I  have  here  said  prevent  others 
from  trying  the  Queen  Castle,  as  many  may  suc- 
ceed where  I  failed.  In  the  early  spring,  or  in 
the  swarming  season,  I  usually  succeed  in  every 
way  ;  but  later  in  the  summer,  I  find  it  more 
difficult.  H.  Nesbit. 

Cynthiana,  Ky..,  Ai^ril  11,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

introducing  Queen?. 


As  this  is  the  season  for  introducing  queen.-?, 
perhaps  a  few  suggestions  at  thi';  time  will  not 
be  amiss.  Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal 
know  that  my  favorite  method  for  introducing 
is  the  use  of  tobacco  smoke.  In  my  opinion  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  scent  the  bees  and  queens 
alike,  and  there  is  no  trouble.  Of  all  the 
methods  that  I  have  seen  in  print,  I  think  there 
is  none  so  good  as  the  tobacco  smoke.  A  few 
days  since  I  introduced  eight  queens  safely  into 
very  full  stocks  of  bees,  and  was  only  a  little 
over  an  hour  about  it  from  the  time  I  com- 
menced to  look  for  the  old  queens.  I  did  it  in 
this  way  :  I  gave  the  bees  tobacco  smoke  to 
keep  them  quiet  while  I  was  hunting  out  the 
black  queens.  They  were  all  in  movable  comb 
hives  All  the  bees  that  were  on  the  combs  were 
brushed  into  a  box  about  a  foot  square.  The 
Italian  queen  was  put  in  with  them.  Then, 
with  my  fumigator,  I  commenced  to  smoke  them 
and  shake  them  about  in  the  box,  so  that  all 
would  be  smoked  alike.  When  they  began  to 
look  as  though  they  were  daubed  with  honey, 
(and  I  presume  they  were,  as  the  smoke  seems 
to  make  them  vomit, )  they  were  then  turned  on 
the  frames,  the  cap  jjut  on,  and  the  hive  left 
quiet  for  a  short  time,  until  they  were  somewhat 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  smoke.  Many 
of  tliem  will  cluster  in  the  cap,  if  the  colonj'^  be 
a  large  one  and  the  weather  is  warm.  Should 
they  do  so,  they  are  to  be  shaken  down  in  front 
of  the  hive,  and  left  to  run  in  at  their  leisure. 
The  lioncy  board  is  then  put  on,  and  no  one 
could  tell,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bees  next 
day,  whether  they  had  been  meddled  with  or 
not.  Nearly  all  the  queens  I  introduced  in  this 
way  were  accepted  by  the  bees. 

The  bees  left  in  the  hive  should  also  have  a 
good  quantity  of  smoke,  but  not  near  so  much 
as  the  bees  the  queen  is  put  with.  A  pint  of 
bees  is  enough  to  put  the  queen  with.  If  this 
operation  is  performed  when  forage  is  scarce, 
care  must  be  taken  that  other  bees  do  not  rob 
them.  Just  befoi-e  sunset  is  a  good  time  to  in- 
troduce queens  in  this  way. 

The  honey  harvest  bids  fair  to  be  a  poor  one 
here  in  New  England.  The  apple  blo.ssom  was 
light,  and  white  clover  is  nearly  dried  up,  as  we 
have  had  no  rain  for  quite  five  weeks,  and  no 
prospect  of  any  at  present. 

The  weather  was  so  cold  during  the  first  part 
of  May,  we  could  not  raise  queens,  as  the  bees 
would  not  make  cells.  We  have  had  some  very 
hot  and  some  very  cold  weather  for  the  season. 
Our  first  queens  were  sent  out  May  29th. 

Those  correspondents  who  wrote  us,  and  do 
not  give  the  name  of  the  State  in  which  they  re- 
side, must  not  expect  answers.  We  have  re- 
ceived several  letters  of  this  kind  within  a  few 
weeks.  One  man  sent  us  ^2.50  for  a  queen.  lie 
did  not  sign  his  name  to  the  letter,  or  give  the 
name  of  the  State,  and  yet  was  in  a  great  hurry 
for  his  queen. 

H.  Alley. 

Wenham,  Mass.,  June  8,  1871. 
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[Fur  Ibe  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Queen  Breeding. 


Mn.  Editor  : — As  it  is  some  time  since  I  con- 
tributed aujilit  to  the  columns  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  on  tlie  subject  of  bee-culture,  may 
I  be  allowed  a  short  space  for  a  few  remarks,  on 
ilie  very  important  and  interesting  question  of 
the  relative  value  of  naturally  and  artificially 
raised  queens. 

Generally,  naturally  raised  queens,  or  queens 
reared  when  the  bees  are  preparing  to  swarm, 
are  more  prolific  and  longer  lived  than  forced 
queens.  In  searching  for  a  cause  for  this,  we 
find  that  when  a  queen  is  forcibly  abstracted,  at 
an  unnatural  time,  the  bees,  in  order  perhaps  to 
shorten  the  cessation  in  breeding  as  much  as 
possible,  hasten  the  process  of  queen  construc- 
tion by  taking  a  larva  several  days  old.  By 
this  means  they  are  enabled  to  secure  a  queen  in 
from  ten  to  twelve  days,  which  is  from  four  to 
six  days  of  again  on  their  natural  period  of  in- 
cubation. Other  things  being  equal,  the  hive 
lias  a  properly  developed  female  bee,  every  way 
qualified  to  perform  the  maternal  duties  of  the 
colony,  several  days  sooner  than  if  started  from 
the  egg,  as  is  the  case  in  natural  swarming. 

Now,  the  fact  that  such  queens  are  generally 
shorter  lived  than  those  that  are  longer  in 
maturing,  needs  no  explanation  to  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  principle  in  nature,  that 
the  life  of  a  being  is  in  the  ratio  of  the  time  in- 
tervening between  birth  and  puberty.  Our 
domestic  fowls,  for  example,  will  arrive  at 
puberty  in  one  year's  time,  and  their  ordinary 
life  time  is  five  or  six  years.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  ewe,  while  the  cow  and  the  horse  that  are 
two  and  three  years  in  maturing  are  two  and 
three  times  longer  lived.  Man  himself  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  The  same  principle  liolds 
good  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  quince,  or 
the  pear  on  quince  root,  will  bear  fruit  in  three 
or  four  years,  and  will  decay  and  die  in  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  ;  whereas  the  pear  on  its 
own  root  will  require  from  eight  to  ten  years  to 
arrive  at  bearing  condition,  and  its  life  will  be 
prolonged  accordingly.  The  apple  is  subject  to 
the  same  law ;  some  varieties  bearing  much 
sooner  than  others,  while  their  lives  are  pro]3or- 
tionately  shortened. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  will  appear  natural 
enough  why  a  young  queen  sixteen  days  in  pro- 
cess of  development  should  live  much  longer, 
and  be  eveiy  way  more  profitable,  than  those 
forced  into  premature  maturity,  to  fill  the  unex- 
pected interregnum.  We  have  succeeded  in 
rearing  queens  from  the  egg,  by  a  plan  which  we 
have  not  seen  developed  elsewhere,  which  enables 
us  to  determine  the  very  day  that  the  young 
queens  are  ready  to  emerge  from  the  cells.  The 
importance  of  securing  the  proper  development 
of  the  queens  from  the  egg,  at  a  time  when  they 
can  be  taken  from  the  hive  all  at  once,  is 
certainly  an  item  of  some  moment,  if  we  con- 
sider only  economy  of  time  and  labor.  The 
plan  is  simply  this  :  We  deprive  a  full  colony 
of  its  queen  at  a  time  when  forage  is  abundant. 
In  four  or  five  days  afterwards,  we  take  and 


destroy  all  the  queen  cells  that  have  been  con- 
structed. We  then  introduce  a  pure  queen  from 
which  we  wish  to  breed,  and  allow  her  to  remain 
in  the  hive  two  or  three  days.  Then  we  abstract 
her  a  second  time.  The  previously  deposited 
eggs  being  too  far  advanced  to  be  available  for 
queens,  the  recently  deposited  eggs  are  used  by 
the  bees  for  that  purpose  ;  and,  as  these  cannot 
vary  in  iheor//  more  than  two  or  three  days  in 
the  time  of  their  issuing,  we  find  that  i7i  practice 
there  is  not  even  a  dcty^s  difference.  If  we  allow 
sixteen  days  for  the  natural  period  of  develop- 
ment, since  the  eggs  have  subsisted  for  at  least 
two  days  in  the  hive,  the  queens  must  issue  in 
fourteen  days,  nor  need  we  exjiect  them  any 
sooner.  A  practical  example  of  this  method 
last  fall  demonstrated  the  truth  of  this  theory, 
where  we  took  thirteen  queens  from  a  hive, 
barely  giving  us  time  to  cage  them,  as  they  con- 
secutively cut  themselves  loose  from  their  cells. 

The  honey  season  proper  set  in  here  on  the 
23d  instant  (May),  by  the  blooming  of  the 
locust,  and  it  gives  promise  of  a  prolusion  of 
honey.  Out  of  four  days'  bloom  our  bees  have 
had  three  and  a  half,  and  the  promise  of  three 
or  four  more.  It  is  impossible  for  an  apiarian 
to  estimate  the  bloom  of  the  locust  too  highly. 
We  count  one  day  properly  employed,  in  this 
extraordinary  forage,  equivalent  to  three  in 
white  clover  bloom.  If  we  were  not  favored 
with  this  remarkable  tree  in  our  vicinity,  we 
would  unhesitatingly  pull  up  stakes  and  pitch 
our  tent  in  a  region  wliere  the  atmosphere  is 
perfumed  by  its  delicious  fragi-ance. 

John  L.  McLean. 

Richmond,  OJiio,  May,  1871. 


[For  the  iVmerican  Bee  Journal.] 

Gallup's  New  Style  of  Hive- 

Mr.  Editor  :— Gallup  has  been  foolish  enough 
to  get  up  a  bee-hive.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to 
find  any  fault  with  a  two-story  Lang.stroth  hive 
for  the  extractor,  yet  I  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
having  to  take  ofl:"  the  upper  story  in  order  to 
get  at  the  lower  one,  so  in  the  hive  I  got  up,  I 
have  obviated  that  difficulty.  I  wish  to  say  to 
all  who  use  my  old  style  hive,  that  I  use  the 
same  kind  of  frame  in  my  new  one.  I  have 
made  seven  and  put  bees  in  them  all.  One  con- 
tains thirty-two  frames,  and  the  others  twenty- 
six  each. 

We  find  out  as  well  as  others,  that  in  order  to 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  extractor,  we  must 
have  a  large  quantity  of  comb  ready  built,  and 
we  do  not  wish  to  vary  our  style  of  frame  in  the 
least.  We  wish  to  get  our  most  jDrolific  queens 
into  the  large  hives,  and  want  to  set  them  to 
work  to  the  best  advantage.  And  if  we  desire 
to  manage  the  queen  on  the  non-swarming  plan, 
we  want  a  hive  that  we  can  do  it  in.  We  fre- 
quently want  to  exchange  a  swarm  of  bees  from 
a  large  hive  to  a  small  one  ;  and  a  small  swarm 
can  be  accommodated  in  our  large  hive. 

In  running  a  large  apiary,  we  consider  it  an 
advantage  at  present  to  have  different  forms  of 
hive,  but  all  with  the  same  frame.     In  fact  the 
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advantages  of  our  hive  are  too  numerous  to  even 
think  of,  let  alone  mentioning  in  one  article. 

Any  one  enclosing  one  dollar  will  get  a  full 
descrii^tiou,  so  that  any  mechanic  can  make  the 
hive  ;  and  that  is  as  cheap  as  I  can  afford  it,  as 
I  cannot  spend  my  time  for  nothing.  The  hive 
is  covererd  by  the  Langstroth  patent,  so  that 
any  one  using  it  should  own  a  right  to  that 
patent. 

Those  using  my  old  form  of  hive  can  make 
one  of  the  new  on  trial,  and  move  a  swarm, 
frames  and  all,  into  it  immediately.  The  hive  is 
a  good-looking  one,  and  is  calculated  to  winter 
on  the  summer  stand.  But  small  swarms  can  be 
placed  in  the  old  form  of  hive,  and  wintered  in- 
doors. There  is  no  humbug  about  this  hive,  so 
send  on  your  dollar  and  get  a  description.  The 
cry  comes  to  me  from  every  quarter,  inquiring 
about  hives,  and  .1  might  spend  nearly  all  my 
time  describing  the  hive  ;  but  this  I  cannot  af- 
ford without  pay. 

The  season  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  one.  My 
bees  commenced  swarming  on  the  14th  instant. 
There  has  been  a  heavy  honey-dew  for  the  past 
few  days.  Red  raspberries  and  white  clover  are 
coming  into  bloom.  The  weather  is  hot  and 
moist,  which  favors  the  secretion  of  nectar,  and 
urges  forward  the  swarming.  In  fact  the  swarm- 
ing mania  is  up  to  the  full  standard.  We  had 
two  or  three  weeks  of  cold  rainy  weather,  that 
set  the  black  fellows  back  early  in  May  ;  but  the 
Italians  kept  up  their  repvitation,  for  the  con- 
tinued breeding  up  to  the  full  capacity. 

E.  Gallup. 

Orchard,  loica,  May  26,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Hrusclika,  and  the  Italians. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  procured  a  honey  extractor 
this  spring,  and  the  way  it  slings  the  honey  is  a 
wonderment  to  the  natives.  With  the  old  woman 
in  the  sitting  room  running  her  sewing  machine, 
the  slinger  going  at  full  speed  in  the  room  ad- 
joining, and  the  old  fashioned  churn  dasher  in 
operation  near  by,  I  tell  you  it  sounds  like  busi- 
ness at  (Hir  house. 

But  this  honey  slinger  don't  belong  to  the  de- 
parment  of  poetry  in  bee-keeping — it  is  work 
and  trouble.  No  trouble  to  turn  the  gearing, 
and  no  mistake  about  the  honey  coming  out 
easily  and  nice  too ;  but  to  get  it  uncapped,  if 
capped— to  get  the  everlasting,  ever  sticking, 
and  never  leaving  Italians  off  the  comb  is  one 
trouble,  and  not  the  least  one  either.  Smoke 
them  off  on  one  side,  they  move  over  to  the  other  ; 
and  unilertake  to  brush  them  off,  you  then  and 
there  get  iip  an  issue.  It  takes  experience,  in- 
telligent experience  at  that,  and  withal 

"For  care  aad  trouble  set  your  thoughts," 

with  the  Italian  bees  and  the  Hrusclika  machine. 
Biit  I  feel  a  good  deal  like  the  old  lady,  who  had 
raised  seventeen  children  (mostly  boys  and  girls, ) 
and  then  bouglit  a  kettle,  and  didn't  know  how 
she  did  so  long  without  it !  I  am  pleased  with 
the  machine. 


The  Italians  swarmed  earlier  this  spring  by 
ten  days  than  the  native  brown  or  black,  al- 
though much  weaker  in  numbers  early  in  the 
season.  Their  hives  are  generally  clearer  of  the 
moth-worm.  They  will  not  submit  to  as  rougli 
handling  as  the  blacks,  without  using  their 
sting.  On  cold  days,  when  opening  a  colony  of 
blacks,  you  are  saluted  with  a  general  buzz,  and 
they  raise  themselves  up  on  their  fore  legs  as 
high  as  their  length  will  permit,  yet  after  a  few 
moments  they  will  submit  to  almost  anything 
the  operator  desires.  Not  so  with  the  Italians, 
for  as  soon  as  they  are  exposed  in  cold  weather 
to  the  light,  they  go  for  your  eyes.  I  have  fre- 
quently opened  hives  of  blacks  without  the  use 
of  smoke,  and  not  in  the  least  irritating  the 
colony.  I  have  never  attempted  to  open  a  full 
colony  of  Italians,  without  about  a  pint  wanting 
to  sting.  To  keep  them  quiet,  I  have  to  use 
smoke,  every  few  minutes  repeat,  and  double  the 
dose.  I  have  yet  to  find  tliem  the  peaceable 
creatures  some  persons  i^roclaim  them  to  be. 
Italians  are  not  given  to  robbing,  as  the  black 
bees  are.  Their  nature  and  disposition  are  to 
gather  stores  from  legitimate  sources.  They  care 
but  little  for  broken  honey,  when  anything  can 
be  collected  from  blossoms.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated,  and  I  can  add  my  testimony, 
that  they  go  through  the  winter  wiih  half  the 
number  of  consumers  as  the  blacks.  My  Italians 
became  so  reduced  in  numbers  last  winter,  tliat 
I  was  fearful  that  the  cold  snap  in  December 
would  freeze  them,  but  they  went  through  all 
right. 

Some  dealers  in  and  breeders  of  Italian  queens 
claim  more  superiority  for  the  Italian  bees,  than 
they  are  entitled  to.  I  believe  them  a  superior 
bee  in  many  respects,  but  do  not  subscribe  to  all 
I  see  in  their  praise. 

In  searching  the  hive  for  the  queen,  says  one 
dealer,  "you  can  more  easily  find  the  Italian, 
for  she  is  perfectly  yellow  and  can  be  readily 
discovered."  Introduce  an  Italian  queen  to  a 
black  colony,  and  for  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks  I  agree  with  you.  But  wait  three  or  four 
months,  until  the  colony  is  fully  Italianized,  and 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  find  a  black  queen  (which,  if 
aged,  nearly  always  has  a  red  cast)  amongst 
black  bees,  as  it  is  to  find  a  yellow  queen  amongst 
yellow  bees.  Some  persons  claim  for  them  that, 
their  proboscis  being  longer,  tliey  can  gather 
the  sweets  from  red  clover.  There  are  red  clover 
fields  in  abundance  near  my  apiary,  and  I  have 
yet  to  see  an  Italian  bee  visiting  the  blooms,  ex- 
cept in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, or  in  October,  when,  on  account  of  cool 
nights  and  dry  weather,  or  other  causes,  the 
blooms  are  dwarfed  and  diminutive ;  and  then 
the  blacks  as  well  as  the  Italians  are  foraging. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  humble  or  bum- 
ble bee,  is  the  only  bee  I  can  find  on  red  clover. 
Wm.  p.  Henderson. 

Murfreesborougli,  Tenn,  June,  1871. 


I  have  often  seen  wasps  and  hornets  at  work 
on  the  grapes  in  my  father's  vineyard,  and  in 
others,  but  never  saw  a  bee  attack  a  sound,  ripe 
grape. — C.  Schrot. 
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[For  tlie  Araericau  Bee  Juuiual.] 

Eaising  Queens. 


I 


3Iy  cxpcrioiice  agrees  with  that  of  most  bee- 
keepers, tlmt  WG  can  raise  better  queens  in  full 
colonies  than  in  small  nuclei. 

I  select  a  populous  stock,  containing  a  queen 
that  I  wish  to  breed  from.  After  removing  the 
queen,  when  queen  cells  are  capped,  or  a  few 
days  before  they  are  hatched,  I  cut  them  out  and 
]ilace  them  in  nuclei,  or  take  a  1|  inch  board, 
make  it  same  size  of  the  frame  in  the  hive,  and 
Ijore  1|  inch  holes  through  tliis  board,  tack  on 
one  side  wire-cloth,  covering  the  other  side  with 
the  same,  but  in  ])ieces  about  1^  inch  square, 
and  cover  the  holes  after  putting  one  sealed  cell 
in  each. 

Remove  one  of  the  frames  in  the  hive,  and 
put  this  board  into  the  hive  near  the  centre.  If 
done  early  in  the  season,  the  cells  will  hatch  as 
well  as  if  left  on  the  comb. 

I  have  had  good  success  this  way,  having  as 
many  as  twelve  or  fifteen  queens  in  at  one  time. 
They  were  fed  by  the  bees,  and  sometimes  there 
has  been  a  fertile  queen  laying  in  the  combs  at 
the  same  time.  These  queens  can  be  kept  here 
till  a  nucleus  ispre2:>aredfor  them,  or  some  other 
disposal  is  made  of  them. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  idea  originated  with 
me,  for  I  think  the  same  piinciple  has  been  re- 
commended before.  I  think  Dr.  Davids  nursery 
has  some  of  the  same  features.  My  first  expe- 
rience with  this  method  was  two  years  ago. 

C.  B.   BiGLOW. 

PerkinsnUe,  Vt.,  May,  1871. 

[We  have  been  iisinij  a  nearly  similar  device,  for  tlie  same 
purjios'',  four  or  five  years  pas.  Ii  is  a  rectanL:uIar  block, 
or  \nt-vc  of  pue  plank,  1,^  inclifs  thick,  and  only  about  two- 
third'-  as  lung  as  the  frames  i)i  our  hives,  and  is  screwe  I  fast 
to  a  top  bar  equi-distant  from  its  ends.  The  block  is  perfora- 
ted by  fourteen  holes  bored  through  with  a  brace  liit.  These 
holes  are  1}/^  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  lined  on  the  inner 
surface  with  a  yliized  card  board.  M'ithin  them  are  ioKerted 
oylinilers  of  card  Ijoard,  slightly  smaller  in  diameter  and  \]A 
inches  lonjr,  with  removable  wire  jrauze  caps  fitted  to  each 
end  These  are  intended  for  queen  ca>.'es  ;  and  when  queen 
cells  for  hatctiin:^.  or  queen  for  proservalion,  are  put  in.  the 
block  is  suspended  in  a  stronur  colony,  between  two  combs  of 
maiurin<,'  brood,  wlien  practicable.  .Any  ctijre  coutaininir  a 
ce  1  or  queen  may  be  readily  taken  out  or  inserted,  at  pleas- 
ure.— Ea.] 


[For  the  American  Bee  .Tonrnal.] 

Queen  Eaising  on  the  outside  of  the  Hive. 

A  somewhat  novel  circumstance  occurred  in 
my  apiai-y  last  summer,  showing  how  strongly 
the  instinct  to  replace  a  queen  upon  the  throne, 
pervades  a  colony  when  her  m.ajesty  is  destroyed. 

In  looking  over  a  colony  of  "black  bees  for  the 
qaeen,  I  noticed  in  one  frame  a  portion  of  drone 
comb,  containing  drone  larvte  indifferent  stages. 
I  removed  it  ;  and,  in  cutting  it  out,  cut  with  it 
•A  few  cells  containing  worker  larvae  and  some 
cells  filled  with  honey.  I  placed  it  reclining 
against  one  corner  of  the  projecting  ends  or  por- 
tico of  a  Langstroth  hive  from  which  it  was 
taken,  that  the  bees  might  take  out  the  honey, 
(I  feared  no  robbers  then.)  At  the  same  time  I 
took  out  the  queen,  and  next  day  put  in  a  sealed 


Italian  queen  cell.  I  neglected  taking  tlie  piece 
of  comb  away  for  several  days— a  week  or  more. 
I  had  previously  destroyed  all  the  queen  cells 
that  had  been  started  in  the  hive.  Noticing  >ne 
day  a  number  of  bees  on  said  piece  of  comb  ou 
the  outside,  I  took  it  up,  brushed  off  the  bees, 
and  there  was  a  beautifid  sealed  queen  cell,  iu 
which  was  a  living  queen  ! 

J.  S.  Flort, 
Fayetieville,  West  Va. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Lady  Beginner's  Notes.— No.  2. 


Dear  Bee  Journal  :— Like  everybody  else 
who  embarks  in  a  new  enterprise,  we  are  fond 
of  talking  about  our  successes,  and  the  encourag- 
ing aspect  of  things  generally,  in  our  particular 
line  of  business. 

Is  industry  contagious?  Guess  not,  or  else  the 
case  of  the  man  who  was  so  indolent  that  his 
bees  would  not  work,  would  have  been  reversed. 

Well,  we  are  determined  that  our  bees  shall 
not  catch  the  idle  in  this  quarter.  The  13th 
of  March  we  added  six  swarms  to  the  four  we  told 
us,  and  then  we  had  eiglit  swarms  in  bo.v  hives. 
We  had  movable  frame  hives  waiting  to  receive 
them,  but  the  cold  weather  compelled  us  to  put 
off  transferring  till  the  27th. 

We'll  coniess,  in  a  whisper  though,  we  did 
begin  before  that,  and  the  first  move  we  made 
was  a  mistake — gave  the  bees  too  large  a  dose  of 
sijioke,  and  consequently  they  were  in  the  same 
condition  we  would  be,  under  like  circumstances. 
—Couldn't  get  them  up  into  the  drum  box,  drum 
we  ever  so  vigorously. 

When  we  began  to  work  right,  we  got  so  inter- 
ested and  excited  that  fatigue  and  bee-stings  were 
forgotten,  till  four  swarms  had  taken  possession 
of  their  new  homes.  Wonder  if  all  beginners 
know  how  much  better  strips  of  cane  are  than 
strings,  for  holding  combs  in  the  frames  ?  They 
are  easily  and  quickly  put  on,  with  very  small 
tacks ;  and  the  bees  let  tliem  alone  till  the 
proper  time  for  cutting  them  off. 

Bad  weather  prevented  our  opening  the  hives 
till  the  fifth  day  after  transferring,*  when  we 
found  combs  all  repaired  and  fastened  to  the 
frames,  corners  filled  with  comb,  and  in  several 
places  three  and  four  inches  square  of  new  comb, 
already  filled  with  honey. 

If  any  one  has  a  more  encouraging  report  for 
the  1st  of  April,  let  him  stand  up.  We  are 
rtsing  two  kinds  of  movable  frame  hives,  and 
when  experience  shall  entitle  us  to  an  expression 
of  opinion  already  formed,  we'll  talk  of  their 
relative  merits. 

Our  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  extracted 
honey  found  quite  a  cooler  the  other  day.  We 
were  visiting  a  thriving  town  in  southwestern 
Missouri — (the  place,  too,  where  we  expected  to 
find  a  market  for  almost  any  amount  of  honey  ;) 
and  while  talking  about  honey,  our  hostess 
informed  us  that,  a  short  time  before,  she  had 
bought  a  jar  of  white  clover  honey  and  as  an 
article  of  diet  she  thought  it  about  equal  to 
varnish  !  Iloney  iu  the  honey  comb  for  her,  after 
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that !  We  found  the  jar  contained  liquid  thinner 
than  any  strained  honey  we  ever  saw,  and  about 
the  color  of  New  Orleans  molasses.  As  to 
flavor,  we  could  only  taste  something  very  like 
anise,  certainly  not  honey.  Said  stuff  is  labelled 
"  WJdie  Clover  Honey,'''  with  the  name,  street, 
and  number  of  a  firm  in  Philadelphia. 

We  have  a  good  many  thoughts  about  the 
unprincipled  men  who  can  stand  ready  with 
impositions  of  every  shape,  but  can  only  say — 
"  there  be  land  sharks  and  water  .sharks,"  and 
people  who  would  eat  extracted  honey  will  do 
well  to  keep  said  "  sharks"  in  mind. 

Sue  W. 

Pacific,  Mo. 

[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Amateur,  If  o.  1. 


Dear  Journal:— We  are  of  the  number  of 
those  spoken  of  by  Novjce,  who  will  drop  every- 
thing to  look  over  the  Journal  whenever  it  ar- 
rives. I  have  been  reading  it  for  some  time,  but 
have  not  all  the  back  numbers.  Wish  [  had. 
Send  them  along,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  can  supply 
them,  and  I  will  "foot  the  bill." 

I  do  "go  for"  everything  on  the  subject  of 
bees;  and  now  I  am  "going  for"  Novice, — in 
no  other  way,  however,  except  in  "that  conten- 
tion or  emulation,  rather,  of  who  can  best  mark 
and  best  agree."  I  have  read  with  interest 
everything  that  he  has  written  in  the  Journal 
since  I  have  been  taking  it  (two  years  past),  and 
have  received  some  very  valuable  hints  from  him; 
and  as  he  is  but  a  novice,  I  hojie  he  will  not  be 
oifended  at  "a  few  small  talk." 

Well,  I  wonder  what  kind  of  knife  that  is  he 
has.  What,  Novice  advertise  a  honey-knife ! 
Yes.  AVell,  here  is  mine,  any  one  can  make  for 
himself,  out  of  an  old  handsaw,  by  cutting  it 
with  a  cold  chisel,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  wide 
and  twenty  inches  long.  Grind  both  edges  sharp, 
put  a  handle  to  it,  and  you  have  the  best  honey- 
knife  ever  made, — far  ahead  of  the  Peabody.  I 
don't  know  about  Novice's,  as  I  never  saw  one. 
But  it  will  accommodate  itself  to  any  irregu- 
larity of  the  comb,  being  very  thin  and  limber. 

Well,  I  suspect  Novice  u.ses  the  Peabody  Ex- 
ti-actor.  It  is  a  good  one,  but  mine  is  as  good. 
It  is  a  little  improvement  on  Novice's  first, — 
using  a  wooden  frame  for  the  gauze,  instead  of 
the  wire  frame.  I  like  it  much  better  than  to 
have  another  vessel  for  the  honey. 

I  wonder  how  Novice  manages  extracting 
when  the  robbers  are  troublesome?  That  has 
troubled  me  not  a  little  ;  but  I  have  a  preventive 
now,  in  the  way  of  a  icire  liouse.  That  is,  a 
frame  six  feet  by  eight,  and  seven  feet  high, 
covered  on  all  sides  with  wire  gauze,  with  a  door 
covered  with  the  same  material.  The  top  is  of 
dark  calico,  to  keep  oft"  the  sun,  &c.  This  house 
I  can  move  about  my  apiary,  to  suit  my  own 
convenience.  Last  year  I  had  to  take  my  frames 
of  honey  to  the  house  to  get  away  from  robbers. 
This  is  too  much  labor,  besides  too  hot  work  in 
a  close  room,  shut  up  to  keep  out  the  robbers. 
This  wire  house  is  as  cool  as  out  of  doors  in  the 


shade.  To  carry  my  honey  frames  from  place 
to  place,  and  to  hang  them  on  when  examining 
a  stock,  I  use  a  rack  long  enough  to  hold  twenty 
frames.  When  full,  I  take  it  into  my  wire 
house,  remove  the  honey,  and  return  frames  to 
hive. 

That  troublesome  thing  of  raising  queens.  I 
wonder  how  others  manage  that.  This  is  my 
plan  :  Hive  or  transfer  a  strong  colony  into  a 
hive  two  feet  long,  with  two  rows  of  small 
frames,  six  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  for 
the  nucleus  boxes.  This  hive  will  hold  about 
thirty  of  these  small  frames,  and  when  full,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  keep  your  boxes  in  running 
order  from  them.  Have  your  queen  cells  started 
in  strong  stocks,  and  when  nearly  ready  to 
hatch,  transfer  them  to  the  nucleus  boxes.  Put 
these  boxes  into  the  same  wire  house.  I  have 
ten  boxes  in  mine.  Distribute  them  as  best  you 
can  ;  they  will  not  interfere  with  your  work,  nor 
with  each  other.  When  the  queens  are  old 
enough,  they  will  come  out  in  their  natural  way, 
and  mate  with  your  pure  drones,  which  you 
must  see  are  taken  care  of  in  some  of  the  small 
boxes.  This  does  not  interfere  v/ith  nature  at 
all,  and  is  a  sure  plan  of  fertilizing  by  any  drone 
desired.  So  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  I  have  not 
had  a  single  failure.  They  all, — queens,  drones, 
and  workers,— seem  as  well  satisfied  as  if  they 
had  the  whole  world  for  a  home,  except  when 
you  introduce  new  occupants,  who  are  restless 
for  a  while.  Of  course,  you  must  put  feed  into 
the  house,  so  that  all  may  have  plenty. 

This  is  ahead  of  any  plan  1  have  ever  yet  seen 
recommended,  and  I  claim  that  the  arrangement 
will  not  fail  when  properly  managed.  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  plan  before,  nor  seen  it  sug- 
gested anywhere,  and  hope  others  will  try  it,  as 
the  arrangement  is  not  patented, — nor  will  it  be, 
I  suppose. 

A  more  speedy  way  is  to  raise  the  queens  in  a 
nursery,  and  when  they  are  four  oi;  five  days  old 
introduce  them  to  queenless  nuclei, — being  care- 
ful, however,  lest  you  have  them  destroyed. 

Wishing  for  more  light  on  our  pet  subject,  and 
hoping  all  will  try  to  improve,  is  the  sincere  de- 
sire of  an 

Amateur. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Honey  Dew, 

On  the  fourth  of  this  month  I  noticed  that  the 
leaves  of  a  young  chestnut  tree  in  front  of  our 
house  were  covered  with  honey  dew,  on  which 
my  bees  were  hard  at  work  ;  indeed,  they  are 
still  working  on  it,  although  we  had  a  haiti  rain 
yesterday,  which  I  hoped  would  have  washed  it 
off.  I  say  hoped,  because  the  bees  seem  to  be  so 
demoralized  by  finding  honey  in  such  unusual 
places,  that  they  will  hardly  allow  me  to  u.se 
my  extractor ;  perfect  swarms  of  them  getting 
on  the  machine,  and  into  the  honey  after  it  is 
extracted. 

The  honey  is  beautifully  clear,  and  of  good 
consistency.  On  examining  the  tree,  1  found  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  covered  with  small  green 
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ajihides,  about  the  size  of  a  large  flea  and  of  very 
much  the  same  shape.  The  "dew"  was  evi- 
dently voided  by  the  insects  ;  there  being  none 
of  it  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and  no 
aphides  on  the  upper  side,  as  there  would  have 
been  had  they  been  eating  the  "dew."  I  have 
since  heard  that  the  trees  for  several  miles 
around  us  are  full  of  it. 

We  have  had  one  of  these  long  dry  spells  of 
weather  so  favorable  to  insect  life,  which,  coming 
so  early  in  the  season  has,  I  suppose,  caused  a 
great  increase  of  the  aphides,  and  consequently 
a  very  general  honej'  dew. 

Daniel  M.  Worthington. 

St.  Dennis,  Md.,  June  13,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.  | 

A  Strange  Occurrence. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  a  question  to  ask  you 
or  some  of  the  readers  of  your  valuable  Journal, 
which  is  this  : — 

On  the  7th  of  this  month,  June,  a  swarm  of 
Italian  bees  issued  from  one  of  my  hives,  and 
lit  on  a  pea  vine  in  the  garden,  near  the  ground. 
I  took  a  hive  there,  which  had  been  painted 
about  three  weeks,  after  inserting  three  frames 
of  brood,  bees  and  all,  to  give  the  swarm  a  start, 
— it  being  an  afterswarm.  When  I  set  the  hive 
there,  about  the  half  of  the  bees  went  in  them- 
selves. About  this  time,  I  obsei'ved  that  they 
were  taking  the  "blind  staggers,"  as  I  thought. 
They  would  crawl  around,  drag  their  hind  legs 
on  the  ground  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  ex- 
pire. While  the  bees  wtre  crawling  in,  so  many 
of  them  died  before  the  entrance,  that  I  had  to 
scrape  them  away  to  give  the  otliers  a  chance. 
After  all  were  in,  I  pixt  the  hive  on  the  proper 
stand,  well  ventilated.  Next  morning,  to  my 
great  surprise,  I  found  more  thau  half  the  bees 
were  dead,  and  among  the  dead  ones  I  found  the 
queen,  which  was  a  virgin.  Now,  if  any  of  your 
readers  have  experienced  anything  of  this  kind, 
I  wish  they  would  tell  the  reasou  why,  and  ob- 
lige 

E.  J.  Worst. 

New  Pittsburgh,  Ohio,  June,  1871. 


The  mortality  here  was  probably  caused  by 
the  paint,  though  a  Ijetter  judgmeut  could  he  formed 
if  we  knew  what  kind  of  paint  was  used,  and  whether 
any  was  applied  to  the  interior  of  the  hive. — The 
symptoms  resemble  much  those  given  by  theCierraaus 
as  attendin!!  what  they  call  the  "'  ToU-krankheit,^'  —a 
bee  disease  of  wliieh,  fortunately,  we  have  no  experi- 
ence or  knowledge. — Eu. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Large  Number  of  Queen  Cells. 


Eager  youth  and  greenhorns  are  prone  to 
fancy  that  the  surest  way  to  get  upon  a  pedestal 
is  to  push  somebody  else  down.  But  there  is 
room  for  all  who  are  at  all  worthy  of  conspicu- 
ousncss  ;  and  the  bustling  booby,  as  well  as  the 
contriving  knave,  is  sv;re  to  sink  to  deserved 
oblivion  at  last,  despite  of  awkward  efforts  or 
cunning  schemes. 


I  have  seen  several  statements  of  large  num- 
bers of  queen  cells  found  in  a  hive,  though 
less  in  number  than  in  my  own  knowledge.  My 
desire  is  not  to  bring  before  your  readers  a 
lai'ger  story  or  exceptional  cases  ;  but  to  show 
that  the  number  of  cells  depends  much  upon  cii- 
cumstances.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  I  received 
some  imported  queens  for  Mr.  Langstroth.  The 
choicest  one  I  put  in  a  single  frame  observing 
hive,  and  after  a  few  days  forwarded  her  in  a 
small  box  to  Oxford,  Ohio.  Mr.  Langstroth  had 
I'equested  me  to  send  eggs  to  Mr.  Gary,  at  Cole- 
rain,  Mass.  I  sent  him  the  frame.  The  follow- 
ing day  he  had  a  swarm  issue,  which  he  deprived 
of  its  queen,  and  gave  it  the  frame,  placing 
the  hive  ou  the  old  stand.  In  due  time  he  found 
forty-eight  (48)  queen  cells.  This  number  would 
not  have  been  made,  if  the  frame  had  been  given 
to  the  swarm  as  it  was  ;  but  by  cutting  the  comb 
irregularly  increased  space  was  given  for  the 
formation  of  cells,  which  induced  the  bees  to 
build  a  greater  number— a  fact  well  known  to 
old  queen-raisers. 

Another  case.  Last  season  I  noticed  an  unu- 
sual commotion  about  one  of  my  hives,  and  saw 
three  young  queens  run  out  within  a  minute.  I 
then  decided  I  would  cut  out  cells  and  give  them  a 
queen  from  a  nucleus,  and  was  surprised  at  the 
number  of  cells  I  found.  In  all  examinations  I 
carry  a  box  to  save  wax  scraps,  and  dropped  in 
the  cells  as  I  cut  them  out.  Some  of  the  queens 
emerged  in  my  hand,  and  when  I  had  finished 
there  were  a  number  of  queens  crawling  about  the 
box  and  trying  to  kill  each  other.  On  counting  I 
found  one  hundred  and  nineteen  (119).  This  was 
a  hybrid  Egyptian  swarm  ;  but  I  think  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  same  number— if  not 
more — might  be  obtained  from  any  other  strong 
colony.  Tins  hive  had  been  made  up  the  year 
before  from  combs  taken  from  several  stocks, 
and  places  favorable  to  the  formation  of  queen 
cells  were  much  increased  by  irregularities  in 
the  combs,  that  would  not  be  found  in  a  hive 
under  ordinary  circumstances— that  is,  where 
the  combs  had  been  built  as  thej"^  stood.  The 
queens  were  as  large  and  active  as  when  a 
smaller  number  are  raised.  The  strength  of  the 
colony  and  the  state  of  the  honey  harvest  also 
influence  the  number  of  cells  which  will  be 
formed.  Ehrick  Parmlt. 

New  York,  April,  1871. 


Velocity  of  Insects  during  Flight. 

M.  E.  Marcy  has  made  some  curious  inves- 
tigations on  this  subject.  The  result  of  his 
experiments,  allowing,  in  regard  to  accuracy, 
from  a  variety  of  disturbing  causes,  was  to  show 
the  following  number  of  beats  per  second,  for 
the  wings  of  each  insect.  The  common  fly,  330  ; 
the  drone,  240  ;  the  bee,  190  ;  the  wasp,  110  ; 
the  hawk  moth,  72  ;  the  dragon-fly,  38  ;  and  the 
cabbage  butterfly,  which  is  inaudible,  nine  beats 
l)er  second. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal] 

Modes  of  Investigation. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  believe  I  have  never  intruded 
upou  your  columns,  notwithstanding  I  am  the 
IDOSsessor  of  over  a  hundred  colonies  of  bees,  aiid 
have  made  the  study  and  practice  of  bee-culture 
a  specialty  for  several  years  past.  To  com- 
mence, will  say  that,  thus  far,  my  experience  is 
that  the  greatest  difficulties  new  beginners  labor 
under  arise  from  the  conflicting  opinions  given 
as  facts  in  the  books  and  papers  ;  and  the  only 
safe  way  to  succeed  and  to  avoid  becoming  dis- 
couraged is  to  ''make  haste  slowly."  'Then, 
after  hearing  what  others  have  to  say  on  the 
various  subjects  under  discussion,  apply  the  test 
of  reason  to  such  assertions  as  are  not  backed  by 
established  facts,  and,  if  up  to  the  standard  of 
probability,  further  test  by  experiment.  By 
this  course  one  can  at  least  claim  the  right  to  an 
opinion  of  his  own  ;  and  by  comparing  notes 
much  useful  practical  information  may  be  col- 
lected. 

Among  the  unsettled  questions  of  the  day,  the 
following  will  be  put  to  the  above  tests  again 
this  season  by  me,  and  the  results  noted  for 
future  reference  : 

First. — Artificial  impregnation  of  queens  by 
confinement. 

Second. — The  Italian  bees  as  compared  with 
blacks. 

Third. — The  use  of  empty  combs  given  to  new 
swarms,  compared  with  no  combs  furnished. 

Fourth. — Artificial  swarming  compared  with 
natural ;  and 

FiftlL.—T!o  v/hich.  side  of  the  drone  question 
I  belong? 

At  present,  I  acknowlaldge  my  scepticism  in 
the  first,  and  doubt  its  utility  or  even  practica- 
bility. 

The  second,  doubtless,  will  not  maintain  the 
standard  given  it  by  many,  yet  am  favorably 
impressed  with  the  Italians  and  expect  satisfac- 
tory results.  I  am  an  advocate  of  the  empty 
comb  system,  whenever  combs  can  be  procured. 
Even  cell  bases  are  better  than  no  start  at  all, 
in  my  opinion.  As  to  artificial  swarming,  I  be- 
lieve the  best  and  only  way  to  make  it  a  success, 
is  to  do  it  long  before  the  natural  swarming 
season  ;  otherwise  nature's  plan  is  best.  At  least 
this  is  my  opinion.  Am  warm  on  the  third 
proposition. 

F.  Brewer. 
Waynesville,  Mo.,  May  8,  1871. 


Another  question  which  our  correspondent 
could  place  in  his  curriculum  for  the  summer  might 
be  this — Is  it  well  or  wise  to  accept  Ayres'  or  Hos- 
teiter's  almanacs,  a  smedical  2xriodicaU,  and  look  to 
them  for  disinterested  and  useful  information  iu 
hygiene  ? 


Nothing  is  wanting  but  good  hives,  good  pas- 
ture, cleanliness,  and  attention  to  insure  a  rich 
reward  to  those  who  engage  in  bee  culture  ;  but 
training  is  quite  as  necessary  to  the  full  compre- 
hension of  the  occupation,  as  it  is  in  the  trade  of 
a  carpenter  or  shoemaker. — Mrs.  Griffith. 


[for  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

More  Light  Wanted,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor  : — For  information's  sake  I  would, 
through  your  Journal,  like  to  have  a  little  more 
talk  with  Mr.  A.  Grimm.  In  the  May  No.  of  Vol. 
VI.,  page  243,  he  has  kindly  furnislied  me  and 
the  public  an  answer  to  my  question  whether 
"  the  allowed  superiority  of  the  Italian  bees  over 
the  black  bees  was  a  natural  quality,  or  only  the 
result  of  imnrovement."  He  affirms  it  to  be  a 
natural  quality,  and  cites  as  proof  that  for  the 
last  four  years  he  has  bought  all  the  black  colo- 
nies in  his  neighborhood  (to  get  them  out  of  the 
way)  ,and  brought  them  home.  "  Treated  them 
exactly  like  the  Italians,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
in  every  instance,  fallen  greatly  behind  in  produc- 
tiveness." This  is  not  quite  definite  enough. 
When  he  says  that  the  black  bees  received  tlie 
like  treatment  with  the  Italians,  we  presume  he 
means  after  they  were  received  by  him.  We 
wish  to  ask  him  if,  before  he  bought  them,  they 
had  been  cross-bred  with'  black  bees  of  other 
apiaries,  or  even  with  other  hives  in  their  own 
apiary?  Whether,  in  breeding  them,  pains  had 
been  taken  to  breed  from  the  most  prolific 
queens,  and  also  from  the  greatest  workers  ? 
(This  has  been  done  with  the  Italians,  not  to 
mention  other  improvements.)  If  not,  his  com- 
parison is  between  wwimproved  black  bees  and 
improved  Italians.  Of  course  it  does  not  touch 
the  merits  of  this  question.  Either  both  must 
be  unimpioved,  or  each  receive  the  same  hn- 
provement,  and  then  the  comparison  will  be 
just. 

From  accounts  in  the  Bee  Journal,  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  Italian  bees  in  this  country 
have  been  much  improved  (for  which  I  am 
heartily  glad).  I  believe  the  black  bees  capable 
of  as  much  improvement  (which  they  have  not 
received)  ;  and  when  they  have  received  it,  they 
will  not  be  inferior  to  Italian  bees. 

Alo>;zo  Barnard. 

Bangor,  Me.,  May,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Inquiry  for  a  Good  Honey  District. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  become  wearied  with 
professional  life,  I  was  induced  by  the  various 
representations  through  the  journals,  and  books 
on  ajjiculture,  to  give  bees  some  attention.  And 
after  several  years'  study  and  attention,  with  the 
rights  and  agencies,  and  the  use  of  the  most  ap- 
proved inventions  and  facilities,  I  have  become 
greatly  attached  to  my  new  vocation,  and  would 
be  greatly  obliged  to  the  numerous  contributors, 
or  any  one  of  them,  who  could  direct  me  to  a 
locality  where  I  can  certainly,  without  feeding, 
receive  an  average  yield  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds 
of  nice  box  honey,  i)er  hive,  and  without  en- 
dangering the  lives  of  my  colonies. 

I  have  now  twenty  colonies  at  the  home  ajjiary, 
which  have  given  oft'  but  one  swarm  (Italian), 
and  no  box  honey  yet ;  and  I  have  deliberately 
concluded  that  it  is  no  use  iu  trying  to  make 
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bees  pay  in  this  place.  •  Hence.  I  am  very 
iinxions  to  bear  where  I  can  certainly  do  as  well 
as  many  who  contribute  to  your  Journal. 

It  is  tV.r  from  my  wish  to  discourage  any  one 
in  this  interesting  and  instructive  science  ;  but 
I  love  truthful  representations,  and  unless  I  can 
hear  of  a  better  locality  tlian  tliis,  I  am  sure  to 
discredit  most  who  make  sucli  boasted  represen- 
tations through  the  Journal. 

Let  me  have  the  locality  where  I  can  realize 
half  the  success  of  the  many  who  crowd  your 
pages,  and  oblige 

W.  F.  Bason. 

Haic  River,  N.  C,  May  23,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Cure  for  Bee  Sting. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  death 

caused  by  a  bee  sting,  when  there  is  a  remedy  so 

J         simple.     Mr.  Gallup  tirst  spoke  of  it  in  the  Jour- 

?        ual,  and  it  has  been  tested  in  our  own  family 

with  perfect  success. 

One  year  ago  I  was  working  with  hybrids,  very 
near  the  house.  They  were  very  cross,  and  the 
day  was  exceedingly  hot.  My  mother-in-law 
w^ent  to  the  cistern  for  water,  and  one  of  the 
bees  attacked  her  and  stung  her  on  the  head — 
probably  on  a  vein.  She  was  very  warm  at  the 
time,  and  immediately  felt  a  prickly  sensation 
from  head  to  foot  ;  and  some  large  red  spots 
made  their  appearance  all  over  the  body.  My 
wife  advised  a  wet  sheet  pack,  which  was  ap- 
plied. She  remained  in  it  somewhat  over  half 
an  hour  ;  then  got  up  and  felt  no  more  ill  effects 
from  the  sting.  It  certainly  will  cure  if  applied 
very  soon  after  being  stung.  If  you  think  best, 
please  publish  this. 

J.  L.  Peabodt. 
Virden,  Ills.,  June  6,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Notes  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Editor  :— Thinking  a  few  notes  from 
this  part  of  tlie  country  may  be  acceptable,  I  may 
try  my  hand. 

Our  bees  to-day  (June  Gth)  are  gathering 
honey  more  briskly  than  at  any  time  this  sea- 
son. Owing  to  the  heavy  frost  that  did  so  much 
damage  in  this  section,  our  locust  bloom  was 
cut  off,  or  very  much  shortened.  The  19th  of 
May  was  the  first  day  bees  generally  gathered  at 
all  briskly. 

Notwithstanding  the  unfiivorableness  of  the 
season,  we  have  a  colony  that  threw  off  a  very 
fine  large  swarm  on  the  17th  of  April.  Upon 
examining  the  stock  to  see  what  it  meant,  we 
found  brood  in  all  ten  cards  of  comb  in  a  Lang- 
stroth  hive.  Where  there  was  no  brood  there 
was  honey.  The  outside  comb  contained  a  good 
deal  of  seahd  honey.  This  swarming  was  from 
a  month  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  common.  At 
present,  with  about  two  hundred  stocks,  we 
have  liad  only  ten  or  twelve  swarms.  Swarm- 
ing seems  to  have  commenced  slowly  at  last. 


I  think  the  "  HruscJika^^  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice in  giving  queens  more  room  to  lay,  and  per- 
haps in  taking  honey  from  stocks  that  show  too 
much  disinclination  to  store  in  boxes.  "We 
hope,  from  present  appearances,  to  have  a  good 
honey  harvest.  Comb  honey  is  most  in  demand 
in  this  section.  We  sell  some  extracted  honey 
now  and  then.  We  shall  barrel  up  tlie  honey 
from  the  machine  this  season  (when  we  get  it), 
and  feed  or  sell  it,  as  we  think  best. 

We  say,  do  not  let  any  one  that  wants  much 
honey,  fail  to  feed  his  bees  in  the  spring. 

Will  Mr.  Quinby  not  tell  lis  where  to  obtain 
the  indestructible  combs  he  somewhere  speaks 
of?  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  what  he  himself 
knows  of  them —-pvicc,  and  how  to  get  them. 

I  must  close  this  scrawl,  with  many  wishes  for 
the  success  of  our  Journal,  I  remain 

A  Smaller  Novice. 

Lexington,  Ky.,  June  6,  1871. 


[For  the  American  BL^e  Journal.] 

Letter  from  Minnesota. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Not  seeing  any  correspondents 
in  the  Journal  from  these  parts,  I  tiiought  I 
would  try  my  hand.  If  you  do  not  find  my 
communication  worth  publishing,  you  can  burn 
it,  and  no  offence  will  be  taken. 

We  had  a  pretty  early  spring.  Bees  com- 
menced swarming  the  earliest  I  ever  knew  them, 
the  first  Italian  swarms  I  heard  of  coming  out 
on  the  22d  of  May,  and  the  first  black  swarms 
about  the  last  of  that  month. 

I  played  smash  with  my  apiary  last  year,  in 
my  attempts  to  Italianize ;  and  it  will  take  all 
this  summer  to  get  up  to  where  I  ought  to  have 
been  last  fall.  I  set  out  thirty-three  swarms, 
many  very  weak,  and  have  lost  three  queens  this 
spring.  My  strongest  Italians  swarmed  June 
9th.  I  think  my  black  bees  have  not  yet  com- 
menced preparations  to  swarm.  I  shook  out  six 
black  swarms  last  Saturday,  using  surplus  Ital- 
ian queens.  After  shaking  out  two  swarms 
about  noon,  the  Italians  were  attempting  to  rob, 
so  that  we  had  to  stop  operations  and  use  smoke 
to  drive  away  the  robbers.  AVhile  puffing  smoke 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  hives  containing  a 
new  swarm,  I  saw  a  large  black  queen  on  the 
alighting  board.  Supposing  that  she  had  just 
come  out  of  the  hive,  I  poked  her  back,  and 
next  morning  found  her  dead  on  the  alighting 
board,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  hive,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cluster  of  bees.  I  thought  it 
strange  that  they  should  kill  their  own  queen, 
next  morning  I  examined  the  hive  and  found  no 
eggs  ;  gave  them  a  queen  cell.  Yesterday,  on 
examining  again,  I  found  the  queen  cell  de- 
stroyed and  an  old  black  queen  and  eggs  pre- 
sent. Question — Had  two  queens  been  in  the 
hive  all  winter?  If  not,  where  did  the  extra 
queen  come  from  ?  The  same  night  (Saturday), 
after  shaking  out  the  other  four  swarms,  I  found 
I  had  not  got  the  old  queen  with  the  new  swarm, 
although  1  had  shaken  all  the  bees  I  could  from 
every  comb  in  the  brood  chamber.  Would  an 
old  queen   leave   her   hive   and   enter   another, 
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without  being  accompanied  by  a  swarm,  and 
that  too  when  there  were  noqneen  cells  started? 

One  of  my  neighbors  has  disposed  of  all  his 
Langstroth  hives  and  uses  the  American.  He 
thinks  they  are  far  ahead  of  the  Langstroth.  He 
does  not  use  the  extractor,  and  has  never  sold 
much  box  honey — having  made  his  profits  by 
selling  swarms.  When  that  plays  out,  as  it  must 
in  a  few  years,  and  he  has  to  depend  upon  sur- 
plus honey  for  profits,  he  will  probably  begin  to 
see  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  his  system. 

Another  neighbor  bought  two  Kidder  hives, 
because  he  could  get  them  cheap — $1.50  each. 
He  thought  he  would  like  them  better  than  any 
other,  i  saw  one  the  other  day.  I  find  it  more 
trouble  to  handle  the  frames  of  the  empty  hive 
than  it  is  to  handle  the  frames  in  a  Langstroth 
hive  when  full  of  combs  and  bees. 

I  heard,  the  other  night,  of  a  way  to  prevent 
after  swarms  without  destroying  the  queen  cells 
—  namely,  put  the  new  swarm  on  the  old  stand 
and  remove  the  old  hive  to  a  new  stand.  1  do 
not  know  where  the  idea  originated,  but  it  comes 
to  me  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Locke,  of  Clearwater, 
who,  I  understand,  practiced  it  all  last  summer 
without  a  failure.* 

S.  ROWELL. 

Siher  Creek,  Minn.,  June  14,  1871. 


*  This  is  a  common  practice  among  bee  keepers  who  use  the 
old  box  or  basket  hive,  and  is  generally  successful. — Ed. 


[From  the  Cincinnati  Ruralist.] 

Bee-keeping  around  Cincinnati. 

There  are  several  old  bee-keepers  about  Cin- 
cinnati, old  fogies  and  progressives,  some  who 
know  too  much  to  learn  any  more,  some  who 
like  to  improve  at  reasonable  speed,  and  some 
who  are  so  fickle-minded  that  they  adopt  every 
new  thing  that  is  called  an  improvement,  and, 
wasting  all  their  time  in  experiments,  never 
come  to  any  profitable  result.  New  beginners, 
like  new  converts  to  religion,  are  generally  most 
zealous,  and  are  full  of  new  inventions.  On  a 
visit  to  one  lately,  who  had  just  obtained  a 
Langstroth  hive  with  a  swarm  in  it,  I  found  him 
seriously  considering  how  he  would  put  on  the 
upper  box  a  pair  of  cast-iron  handles.  Thinking 
that  upon  some  occasion  he  might  wish  to  use 
it  upside  down,  he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  place 
them,  whether  right  side  up  or  the  contrary.  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  not  lift  the  box  without 
handles.  0  yes,  he  said,  but  he  wanted  to  have 
it  handy  both  ways.     Perhaps  he  will  patent  it. 

This  reminds  me  that  Dr.  J.  W.  has  at  his  drug 
store  a  model  of  an  apparatus,  which  is  a  most 
astonishing  remedy  for  the  Behemoth.  When 
the  chickens  go  to  roost  at  night,  their  weight 
on  the  perches  puts  into  movement  a  system  of 
levers  and  slides  which  closes  the  entrances  to 
all  the  bee-hives,  and  then  Mrs.  Moth  can't  get 
in  without  she  goes  in  before  roosting  time.  This 
is  patented.  Mr.  W.  can  tell  something  about 
it,  and  maybe  sell  rights. 

One  of  our  oldest  bee-men  is  Mr.  T.,  who  came 
here  many  years  ago  from  New  York,  I  think. 


He  has  long  experience,  and  perhaps  knows  as 
much  about  bees  as  any  man  can  know  by  keep- 
ing them  in  the  old  boxes.  He  has,  I  believe, 
always  refused  to  adopt  tlie  frame,  but  has  been 
a  successful  manager.  I  have  been  lately  told 
that  he  is,  at  last,  about  ^o  adopt  both  the  frame 
hive  and  the  Italian  bees.  I  expect  to  hear 
shortly  that  he  is  thinking  about  a  honey  slinger. 
Although  he  has  been  in  the  business  thirty 
years,  to  my  knowledge,  and  sold,  I  supjiose 
hundreds  of  swarms,  his  stock  has  entirely  run 
out,  and  he  is  ready  to  begin  anew  in  a  better 
way. 

Another  old  fogy  about  here,  Mr.  D.  L.  S.,  has 
had  bees  in  the  family  ever  since  he  was  born, 
and  he  is  now  sixty-five  or  seventy  years  old. 
If  you  visit  his  place  you  will  see  two  stands, 
containing  perhaps  one  hundred  boxes  each, 
another  empty  and  turned  into  a  chiclcen  house, 
and  an  old  out-house  containing  one  or  two  hun- 
dred more.  In  1868-9  he  lost  about  seventy 
swarms— all  he  had.  That  could  not  be  helped, 
as  almost  every  bee-keeper  sufiercd  more  or  less 
by  the  unusual  condition  of  things  that  season. 
He  afterwards  sent  five  hives  up  into  the  centre 
of  the  State,  and  got  them  filled  with  Italian 
swarms.  Unfortunately,  he  sent  his  old  style  of 
hives,  and  more  unfortunately  still,  he  will  not 
study  them.  He  is  afraid  of  bees  after  being 
acquainted  with  them  all  his  life.  A  fiiend  and 
myself  went  out  to  see  his  Italians  and  examine 
his  hives,  but  we  could  not  get  him  nearer  than 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  hives.  He  stood  there 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  ready  to  run.  The 
first  bee  coming  towards  him  started  him. 

He  gets  his  honey  by  driving  up  a  hired  man 
to  take 'off  the  boxes.  He  is  a  hopeless  case. 
H.  G.  of  Clifton,  is  a  white  horse  of  another 
color.  He  begaii  about  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  ago  with  an  old  rattle-trap  of  a  non-swarm- 
ing and  dividing  hive,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
which  I  believe  was  given  to  him  by  its  former 
unsuccessful  owner.  Being  of  an  inquiring  turn 
of  mind,  and  every  way  fitted  for  the  study  of 
bee-ology,  he  has  kept  up  with  all  the  improve- 
ments, bought  and  tested  many  contrivances, 
some  of  which  turned  out  to  be  the  reverse  of 
improvements,  until  some  ten  years  ago  he  came 
across  the  Italian  bees  and  the  Langstroth  hive. 
He  personally  visited  Mr.  Langstroth  at  Oxford, 
and  bought  o"f  him  his  first  queen.  He  has  many 
of  her  descendants  at  work.  He  has  not  made  a 
money  making  business  of  bee-keeping,  but  after 
selling  and  giving  away  thirty  or  forty  swarms, 
losing  in  '08-9  sixty-five  swarms  out  of  seventy, 
selling  and  giving  away  about  fifteen  since,  he 
has  fifteen  or  twenty  on  hand.  He  knows  pretty 
nnicli  all  that  is  known  about  bees.  He  miglit 
perhaps  find  out  something  by  taking  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal;  but  in  a  general  way  you  may 
say  of  him,  that  what  he  don't  know  about  bees 
is  not  worth  knowing.  If  you  want  to  talk  bee 
to  him  you  must  not  consume  more  than  an  hour 
each  day,  for  his  brother  looks  upon  bees  with 
much  disfavor,  and  {hisi  hobby  being  fishing,) 
thinks  that  time  spent  in  talking  about  or  work- 
ing with  bees  is  worse  than  wasted.  With  him 
fishing  is  the  only  sensible  pastime. 

J.  L.  is  another  old  fogy,  living  beyond  Brigh- 
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ton.  He  lias  had  some  bees  perhaps  twenty 
years  in  old  style  boxes.  He  has  the  best  pas- 
ture for  bees  in  this  part  of  the  conntry ;  bnt 
after  goin.c;  as  high  as  twenty  swarms  on  hand 
at  once,  he  has  at  length  dwindled  down  to  two. 
He  always  gets  the  first  honey  and  first  swarms, 
and  this  year  has  taken  off,  by  the  10th  of  May, 
fifty  pounds  from  his  two  hives  ;  yet  with  all 
his  advantages,  he  has  dwindled  down  to  two 
swarms.  He  at  last  sIioavs  signs  of  vigor,  for  he 
begins  to  inquire  for  the  Langstroth  hive,  &c. 
With  improved  means  and  his  excellent  pasture, 
he  might  be  the  most  successful  bee-keeper 
about  here. 

The  honey  locust*  is  now  in  bloom  (May  13,) 
and  has  bloomed  for  some  days,  but  many  in  low 
grounds  were  nipped  by  frost  three  weeks 
ago,  and  the  j'ield  of  honey  may  be  small  from 
that  source.  In  this  neighborhood  this  is  one 
of  our  chief  dependencies,  and  the  only  good  one 
till  the  white  clover  comes  in  some  weeks  later. 

Those  who  have  only  two  or  three  swarms, 
especially  in  the  old  style  hives,  will  use  boxes 
for  their  surplus  honey.  But  those  having  five 
or  six,  or  more,  with  frames,  would  do  well  to 
inquire  about,  if  they  do  not  buy,  a  melextrac- 
tor.  There  are  several  kinds  advertised,  and  all 
are  efficient ;  but  of  course  there  are  preferences. 
A  few  days  ago  I  saw  Mr.  Langstroth  and  one  of 
his  acquaintances,  the  oldest  and  the  youngest 
bee-keepers  of  the  neighborhood,  at  the  tin-shop 
of  Mr.  Stevenson,  on  IMain  street  above  Fifth, 
examining  a  melextractor  or  lioney  slinger,  as 
Mr.  S.  has  properly  named  it,  which  embodies 
some  improvements  not  yet  adopted  by  others. 
Mr.  Langstroth  expressed  himself  so  much 
pleased  with  its  plans,  and  requested  Mr.  S.  to 
send  him  one  as  soon  as  he  could.  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth seems  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  chief, 
if  not  the  chief,  bee  cviltivator  and  hive  improver 
of  the  country.  The  Honey  Slinger,  or  Rvisher, 
as  it  might  be  called  from  the  name  of  its  inven- 
tor ( Hruschka)  is,  I  believe,  a  German  invention 
in  its  principal  features.  All  the  different  kinds 
,  made  here  are  only  variations  from  the  original, 
and  some  perhaps  are  improvements.  As  I  never 
saw  a  description  of  the  original,  I  cannot  say. 
Most  bee-keepers  have  seen  the  cuts  of  those 
made  in  this  country  advertised  in  the  bee  jour- 
nals, and  should  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  their  different  features  and  general  use. 
The  produce  of  each  swarm  may  be  increased 
two  to  four  fold  by  the  use  of  the  Slinger.  The 
extracted  honey  should  be  put  up  in  such  jars  of 
one,  two.  or  four  pounds  each,  as  may  be  used 
for  putting  up  fruit  after  the  honey  is  used  up. 
The  idea  of  chawing  up  a  comb  to  get  the  honey 
out,  thus  making  a  melextractor  of  your  teeth 
or  gums,  is  about  played  out  and  might  as  well 
be  discontinued. 

B.  I.  Drone 


*  We  piosume  'hat  the  Rnhinia  pxeicd-acacia,  .amil   imt  the 
Gledituchia  triacanthus,  is  the  tr  e  here  spokeu  t.il'— [Ed.] 


The  sweet  sap  that  exudes  from  vegetable 
pores,  and  which  is  accumulated  in  the  nectary 
of  flowers,  serves  alike  to  sustain  the  bee  and  to 
render  the  seeds  of  plants  fit  for  germination. 


[For  the  American  Kee  Journal.] 


Still  Another  Bee-Feeder. 


As  quite  a  number  of  bee-feeders  have  been 
described  in  the  Journal,  we  thought  we  would 
give  another — believing  it  to  be  the  best  ("of 
course.") 

We  use  the  Langstroth  hive.  On  the  under- 
side of  the  honey-board  we  tack  a  piece  of  cotton 
cloth,  six  or  eight  inches  square.  A  hole  of 
suitable  size  is  made  in  the  honey-board, 
through  which  to  pour  in  the  feed.  The  cloth 
is  allowed  to  sag  a  little,  or  the  honey-board  can 
be  cut  out  a  little,  where  the  cloth  goes  on. 

With  this  feeder  we  can  feed  at  any  time, 
without  disturbing  the  bees;  placing  the  food 
where  it  should  be,  directly  over  the  cluster.  It 
is  simple,  costs  but  little,  and  is  easily  made. 

Our  objections  to  the  Hershey  feeder,  and  the 
like,  is  that  it  tends  to  divide  the  cluster.  Bees 
do  not  cluster  around  their  honey,  and  why 
should  they  around  other  food. 

We  have  tried  a  feeder  recommended  by  Mr. 
Quinby,  but  the  bees  did  not  come  up  through 
the  honey-board  in  cold  weather ;  and  besides, 
it  gave  more  air  space  than  is  needed  when  we 
are  feeding. 

W  No  patent  on  this  ! 

Le  Sate. 

June  1,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

ONE  MORE  ON  THE  LIST, 

and  one  more  lady  with  "bee  on  the  brain."  I 
became  afflicted  with  this  malady  in  April,  ]  870, 
while  assisting  in  transferring  twenty-four  colo- 
nies from  the  box  hive  to  the  movable  frame 
hive,  and  now,  May  10th,  1871,  finds  me  still 
studying  the  "busy  bee" — for  the  more  I  learn 
the  more  I  want  to  know.  I  think  the  hive  an 
inexhaustible  fountain  of  mysteries,  one  into 
which  I  feel  myself  incapable  of  entering,  ex- 
cept by  the  light  and  aid  of  others  ;  but  should 
I  discover  anything  in  after  years,  that  had 
escaped  the  eyes  of" others,  I  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  communicate  it  to  all  bee-keepers.  I  am  a 
young  lady  (not  yet  old  enough  to  vote),  and 
finding  more  to  interest  me  in  the  "hive,"  than 
in  the  "school-room"  as  a  teacher,  I  have  turned 
all  my  attention  in  that  direction.  I  have  at- 
tended one  "Bee  Convention,"  and  hope  to  meet 
with  my  friends  at  Cleveland. 

I  shall  be  glad  at  any  time  to  welcome  you  to 
my  home  and  apiary.  Very  truly, 

(in)  Earnest. 


The  lady  has  omitted  to  give  us  her  address,  and 
the  postmaster  who  mailed  lier  letter  manaujed  to  luaiie 
his  official  stamp  perfectly  illegible.  May  ample  suc- 
cess in  bee  culture  serve  to  unravel  the  m3'stery,  long 
before  the  "  vexed"  and  perhaps  vexatious  questlou 
of  female  suffrage  receives  its  quietus,  pro  or  con. 


In  the  hive  bee  the  maternal  instinct  exhibits 
itself  as  an  e?iergy  diffused  through  a  multitude 
of  individuals. — Shuckard. 
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Washington,  July,  1871. 
VOLUME  SEVENTH ! 

D^"  We  commence  another  volume  of  the  Journal 
with  a  still  growing  subscription  list,  though  one  yet 
short  of  what  is  needed  for  the  adequate  support  of 
such  a  publication,  unsustained  as  it  is,  and  ever  has 
been,  by  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  humbug 
patent  hives.  We  believe  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  last  volume  is  an  improvement  on  its  prede- 
cessors, and  we  design  that  the  present  shall  be  a 
further  advance  in  usefulness  and  interest;  As  the 
most  efficient  means  of  fostering  our  efforts  in  that 
direction,  and  securing  satisfactory  results,  prompt 
renewal  of  subscriptions  and  payment  of  arrearages 
are  respectfully  solicited. 


Shortly  after  making  the  discoveries  as  to  the 
safe  introduction  of  young  queens  to  queenless  colo- 
nies, as  stated  in  an  article  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Journal,  Mr.  Langslroth  communicated  them  to 
us  by  letter.  We  trust  that  restored  health  will  en- 
able him  to  be  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Journal 
henceforward. 


Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin,  of  Edgefield  Junction,  Tenn., 
President  of  the  Tennessee  Apiarian  Society,  who  has 
long  been  actively  engaged  in  bee-keeping,  has  issued 
a  ''''Practical  Treatise  07i  Improved  JJee-cidtuj'e,"  ad- 
apted to  the  wants  of  the  South,  and  designed  princi- 
pally to  aid  beginners.  It  is  a  neat  and  convenient 
manual,  and  its  instructions,  so  far  as  we  had  leisure 
to  examine  them,  are  brief,  simple,  and  plain. 


C^  We  have  received  from  the  composer,  Mr. 
Karl  Merz,  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  the  music  of  "  a  Bee  Song, 
a  quartette  for  mixed  voices."  We  must  beg,  however, 
to  let  otliers  judge  of  its  merits,  for  as  Shakspeare  has 
it,  "  there's  a  vice  in  our  ears"  which  wholly  disquali- 
fies us  for  criticising  sounds  and  tunes,  crotchets  and 
quavers. 

"Our  destiny  severe, 

Though  ears  she  gave  us  two  !  gave  us  no  ear  !" 


The  Wise  Man  has  remarked — "Is  there  anything 
whereof  it  may  be  said,  See !  this  is  new  ?  It  hath 
been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  before  us."  The 
history  of  bee-culture  furnishes  some  queer  illustr.a- 
tTons  of  this.  We  have  lately  obtained  an  old  German 
treatise  on  bees  and  bee-culture,  which  is  really  quite 
a  curiosity  and  a  treasure  iu  its  way.  It  was  origi- 
nally published  in  1568,  by  Nicholas  Jacob,  a  Silesian 


bee-keeper,  whom  the  Baron  of  Barlepsch  regards  as 
"the  greatest  apiarian  of  his  day,"  and  is  substan- 
tially an  older  work  than  that  of  Butler,  which  was 
first  issued  at  Oxford,  in  1033.  It  was  reprinted  at 
Gorlitz,  in  the  Upper  Lusata,  in  1601,  by  John  Rham- 
bow,  and  republished  iu  1614.  with  modifications  and 
illustrations  by  Caspar  Hoeflier,  whom  Berlepsch  calls 
"  the  greatest  bee-master  of  the  ]7th  century."  This 
edition  was  soon  exhausted,  copies  were  so  scarce 
that  none  could  be  got  from  the  booksellers,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Schrot  of  Langen-Leube,  in  Saxony,  bor- 
rowed one  from  a  friend,  which  he  copied  with  his 
own  hand.  At  the  instance  of  many  bee-keepers,  he 
re-arranged  the  work,  and  published  it,  with  addi- 
tions and  illustrations,  in  1G59.  This  continued  to  be, 
in  Germany,  the  leading  and  most  popular  work  on 
bees,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the  last  edition  of  it 
having  appeared  in  1753.  The  copy  which  we  have, 
is  of  the  third  edition,  printed  at  Leipzig  in  1700.  It 
is  a  duodecimo  volume  of  3i7  pages,  besides  title,  dedi- 
cation, prefaces,  and  index. 

Among  a  number  of  modern  contrivances  and  man- 
ipulations anticipated  in  this  book,  the  now  cele- 
brated comb  guide  figures  quite  prominentlj-,  being 
mentioned  already  in  the  original  work  by  Jacob. 
"  I  mould,"  says  he,  "  several  pieces  of  soft  wax  iu  a 
longish  form,  like  small  tapers,  and  press  them  fast  in 
the  hive  above.  This  is  done  not  merely  that  the 
j'oung  bees  may  the  more  easily  attach  their  combs, 
but  principally  to  induce  the  bees  to  begin  building 
by  rule,  not  setting  the  sheets  of  their  work  crosswise 
[irregularly]  but  lengthwise  [straight].  This  is  a 
good  plan,  and  not  to  be  disregarded."  The  experi- 
enced bee-keeper  will  readily  see  that  a  piece  of  soft  • 
wax  thus  moulded  and  extended  would  necessarily 
assume,  when  pressed  by  the  fingers  to  the  ceiling  of 
the  hive,  the  form  of  a  triangular  elevation,  ridge  or 
edge.  It  could  not  well  take  any  other  shape  under 
such  manipulation  ;  and  thus  we  have  the  triangular 
comb-guide  clearly  anticipated  by  more  than  three 
hundred  years  !  Mr.  Langstroth  promptly  abandoned 
his  claim  to  the  invention  when  he  ascertained  that 
John  Hunter  had  long  ago  suggested  the  device. 
Clark's  patent  is  invalid  on  other  grounds,  but  can 
any  one  suppose  that  it  could  be  sustained  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  face  of  such  clear  evidence  of  the  use  of 
guides  in  the  oldsu  time  ? 

A^ain.  The  process  usually  called  "Schirach's 
discovery"  of  the  art  of  raising  queens  from  worker 
lavoe,  was  known  to,  described,  and  recommended  by 
Jacob,  in  1568.  When  a  colony  is  suspected  or  known 
to  be  queenless,  his  advice  runs  thus  :— "  As  they 
have  honey  enough  and  no  brood  from  which  young 
bees  are  raised,  I  cut  away  three  of  their  combs  ;  then 
go  to  a  strong  colony  and  cut  out  two  combs  having 
plenty  of  brood  in  the  cells,  taking  pieces  about  a 
span  long  and  broad.  The  brood  must  not  be  sealed, 
hut  be  young,  fre^h  and  small  larvse.  Take  along  also 
the  adhering  bees.    Insert  these  pieces  of  comb  in  the 
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queenless  colony  in  place  of  those  removed,  fixing  a 
comb  of  honey  before,  near  the  brood,  and  an  empty 
oue  in  front  of  that.  The  honey  will  soon  cause  the 
bees  to  fly  ;  they  will  then  cover  the  brood,  and  the 
young  bees  obtained  from  the  strong  stocks,  have 
brought  with  them  the  natural  qualification,  by  di- 
vine irapartation,  to  labor  and  produce  a  new  queen 
in  about  fourteen  days." 

Here  we  have,  in  pretty  accurate  detail,  the  whole 
art  and  mystery  of  artificial  queen  raising,  as  it  was 
practiced  two  centuries  before  Schirach  was  born.  By 
the  way,  Schirach  never  claimed  as  a  discovery,  that 
which  has  been  so  generally  ascribed  to  him.  He 
professed  to  have  fouud  the  practice  in  use  among  the 
Lusatiau  peasantry,  and  to  have  merely  tested  it  and 
recommended  its  adoption,  after  bringing  it' to  the 
notice  of  bee-keepers  and  naturalists.  Huber  men- 
tions these  trials  as  "Schirach's  beautiful  experi- 
ments;" and  so,  we  think,  does  Bonnet,  in  his  '■'■Con- 
timplations  de  la  N'aiure."  The  term  "  discovery,"  as 
applied  to  them,  was  first  used  in  the  caption  of  one 
of  Huber's  letters,  and  is  undoubtedly  an  error. 

And  then,  too,  in  this  old  book,  we  find  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  surplus  honey  boxes,  which  are  re- 
garded by  some  apiarians  as  a  recent  invention.  A 
minute  account  is  there  given  of  them,  illustrated  by 
a  cut,  which  shows  that  these  boxes  were  not  placed 
on  top,  but  applied  laterally,  aud  the  special  reasons 
for  this  arrangement  are  clearly  stated.  Those  who 
wish  for  swarms  are  advised  not  to  apply  these  boxes 
"  till  the  swarming  season  is  over,  because  the  smaller 
the  hives  are  then  kept  the  more  disposed  are  the  bees 
to  fill  them  rapidly  ;" — otherwise  apply  them  early, 
to  "  avoid  the  necessity  of  deranging  the  combs  in 
the  main  hive,  and  keep  the  bees  from  becoming  in- 
dolent." These  "small  surplus  boxes  may  at  times, 
also,  serve  for  hiving  small  swarms." 

Unquestionably  surplus  honey  boxes  are  not  of  re- 
cent introduction,  even  in  this  country.  They  were 
used  and  recommended  by  Col.  Feuwick,  in  Virginia, 
by  Mrs.  Griffith,  in  New  Jersey,  and  by  Drs.  Thatcher 
and  Smith,  in  Massachusetts,  years  before  Weeks  of 
Vermont  tried  to  make  a  ?iobby  of  them. 

23=  To  an  inquiring  correspondent  we  would  say, 
"  to  present  bees  from  working  on  fruit,"  gather  it 
before  it  is  dead  ripe  and  attacked  by  birds,  wasps, 
and  hornets.  Plenty  of  mischievous  children  in  the 
neighborhood  is,. also,  commonly  an  efficient  prevent- 
ive; and  "children  of  larger  growth"  are  ofttiraes 
serviceable  in  the  same  way. 
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TowANDA,  Iixs.,  May  17,  1871.— Our  Bee-keepers' 
Association  for  this  section  of  the  State  is  a  swctws. 
At  a  meeting  thelst  of  this  month,  we  had  a  pleasant 
and  instructive  discussion  on  various  topics  interest- 
ing to  bee-keepers,  at  this  season  of  the  year.     One 


member  said,  that  as  he  examined  his  stocks  when 
taking  them  out  of  the  cellar  last  February,  he  found 
one  that  had  a  perfect  queen  cell.  He  looked  for  the 
queen,  hut  could  not  find  her.  Later  in  the  month 
(Feb.  35th),  he  found  that  the  young  queen  had 
hatched  out.  Hnving  no  drones,  he  supposed  he 
would  have  a  drone-laying  queen.  Following  up  his 
examinations,  he  fouud  no  esrgs  until  the  first  of  this 
month  (May).  I  saw  him  the  other  day,  when  he 
told  me  his  young  queen  had  a  large  quantity  of 
worker  brood  ready  to  hatch.  Thus,  it  seems,  she 
went  from  the  25lh  of  February  to  the  last  of  April, 
before  she  was  impregnated.  What  will  tht;  doctors 
say  to  this  ?     Maybe  Dr.  Gallup  can  answer. 

The  season  is  very  dry,  aud  many  are  losing  their 
bees  for  want  of  timely  feeding.     S.  C.  Ware. 

Border  Plains,  Iovta,  May  22. — My  bees  arc 
breeding  fast,  but  have  not  gathered  any  honey  yet, 
over  the/ir  immediate  wants,  though  some  are  prepar- 
ing to  swarm.     G.  M.  Dale. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  37. — We  are  blessed  with 
an  abundant  crop  of  white  clover,  and  the  largest 
yield  of  honey  we  ever  had.     Dr.  P.  W.  Davis. 

Eddtville,  Iowa,  May  27. — Bees  are  doing  very 
well  here.  I  have  had  several  swarms.  Hoping  the 
Bee  Journal  may  soon  come  semi-monthly,  yours,  E. 
T.  Walker. 

Light  Street,  Pa.,  May  29. — Bees  are  doing  pretty 
well  here.  Had  an  Italian  swarm,  April  oOth, — early 
for  this  latitude.     H.  H.  Brown. 

Willow  Branch,  Ind.,  May  29. — My  bees  are  doing 
a  big  business  in  the  way  of  increase  this  spring.  1 
had  twenty-four  stands,  all  nice,  to  start  with  this 
spring.  Wintered  fine  in  the  Langstrotb  hive,  Ital- 
ianized last  summer,  and  now  have  thirty-six  at 
home,  besides  two  that  I  sold.  The  increase  is 
mostly  by  natural  swarming,  notwithstanding  I  have 
been  making  heavy  drafts  on  them  to  raise  queens, 
as  I  had  the  only  Italian  bees  within  ten  miles  of 
where  I  live.  Black  bees  are  not  swarming  yet, 
though  my  Italians  commenced  doing  so  nearly  three 
weeks  ago.  I  expect  to  get  lots  of  honey  this  season, 
but  do  not  expect  to  get  within  gunsliot  of  Isovice, 
as  I  have  too  much  else  to  attend  to.  to  use  the  honey- 
slinger  this  season.  I  am  transferring  and  Italian- 
izing bees  in  various  parts  of  this  county,  and  have 
introduced  eighteen  queens  this  spring.  I  have  been 
successful  in  every  case,  except  one, — which,  I  think, 
is  doing  pretty  well  for  a  raw  hand.  My  mode  is  to 
scent  the  bees  well  with  sweetened  water,  scented 
with  peppermint,  either  sprinkling  the  bees  with  it  or 
the  combs,  or  in  the  mass  as  they  are  run  into  the 
hive  ;  then  sprinkling  the  queen  with  it  also,  put  her 
in  with  the  bees,  and  all  is  well,  provided  you  have 
taken  the  old  queen  away.  I  would  say,  further,  that 
the  queens  that  1  bought  and  those  I  raised  last  year, 
so  far  as  I  know,  were  all  what  Mr.  John  M.  Price 
would  call  artificial  queens,  and  they  all  came  through 
the  winter  right.  And  the  way  they  are  increasing 
this  spring  makes  them  good  enough  for  me,  Mr. 
Price  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.    Jona.  Smith. 

Walpole,  N.  H.,  June  3. — We  are  having  dry  wea- 
ther, but  favorable  for  bees.  White  clover  is  coming 
out,  and  I  have  a  few  very  populous  colonies  that  are 
taking  advantage  of  it.     J.  L.  Hubbako. 

Winchester,  Va.,  June  6. — The  bees  about  here 
have  gathered  very  little  honey,  up  to  this  date.  It 
has  been  so  very  dry  that  the  white  clover,  of  wliich 
there  was  a  very  large  quantity,  has  yielded  very  little 
honey.  I  have  heard  of  very  few  swarms,  no  black 
swarms,  and  only  two  or  three  Italians.  J.  F. 
Brown. 
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Westfielt),  N.  Y.,  Jiiue  8.— Will  the  bees  swarm  ? 
My  bees  (Italian)  commenced  swarmins?  May  10th, 
and  swarmed  as  follows  :  May  10th,  one  swarm ; 
12th,  one  ;  15th,  one ;  ISth,  two,  both  second  swarms  ; 
20th,  three,  two  were  thirds  and  one  a  first  swarm  ; 
31st,  one  second ;  which  was  the  last,  notwithstand- 
iiio;  I  have  twenty-five  other  stocks  equally  stroni;-, — 
Now  for  the  secret.  The  first  half  of  May  was  very 
cold  ;  about  the  time  my  bees  commenced  swarming 
we  had  frosts,  which  froze  ice  as  thick  as  common 
window  glass  (apple  trees  in  bloom),  and  soon  after 
my  bees  commenced  throwing  out  the  drone  brood  ; 
and  about  the  30th,  many  of  my  strong  stocks  began 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  drones,  and  kept  it  up  for 
several  days.  Bees  had  nothing  to  work  upon  that 
was  of  much  account  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  feed  my  new  swarms.  Forage  has  been 
plenty  for  about  a  week,  and  the  weather  very  warm, 
— the  thermometer  ranging  from  80  to  93  in  the  shade. 

H.  B.  KOLFE. 

Marshall,  Ohio,  June  9.— The  bees  in  this  section 
of  country  have  not  swarmed  yet,  and  I  think  will 
not  thi^  season.  They  have  stored  but  very  little  box 
honey.    C.  J.  Dick. 

ToLONO,  Ills.,  June  13.— I  wintered  seventy-two 
stocks  on  their  summer  stands,  and  all  came  through 
all  right.  All  but  ten  were  in  framed  hives.  I  lost 
three  this  spring,  however,  in  consequence  of  their 
losing  their  queens.  While  the  trees  were  in  bloom, 
about  the  1st  of  April,  the  bees  did  well  ;  but  after 
that  time,  it  became  very  dry,  and  for  six  or  eight 
weeks  they  did  nothing.  I  fed  all  my  weak  swarms 
last  fall;  but,  for  fear  thpy  would  not  have  enough, 
I  gave  the  weakest  one  or  two  boxes  of  honey.  Tliey 
did  not  touch  it  until  late  this  spring.  AVhite  clover 
came  on  the  15th  of  May,  but  gave  no  honey  till  we 
had  rain.  Now  it  is  wet  enough,  and  bees  are  doing 
well.  I  have  heard  of  only  two  swarms  yet,  and 
think  I  shall  not  have  any  before  the  30th  of  June. 
My  bees  are  nearly  all  Italian.  Last  year  was  the 
poorest  year  I  ever  knew  in  this  county.  We  have 
two  hundred  colonies  in  this  village.  Dk.  H.  Chaf- 
fee. 

Galesburg,  Mich.,  June  13. — I  am  over  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  have  kept  bees  over  forty  years.  I 
have  taken  your  Bee  Journal  one  year,  and  have 
learned  more  about  bees  in  that  one  year  than  in  all 
my  lifetime  before.    L.  Bcrdick. 

Buffalo,  N.  T.,  June  17. — Bees  in  this  section 
have  wintered  well,  and  are  doing  well  so  far.  Mrs. 
Wm.  Harris. 


[From  tbe  Crawford  (Pa.)  Journal  ] 

Artificial  Swarming  of  Bees. 


Mr.  Editok  : — As  I  have  been  requested  to 
give,  through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  our 
method  of  swarming  bees  artificially,  with  your 
consent,  I  will  proceed  to  do  so.  This  method 
of  swarming  or  dividing  bees  is  based  upon  the 
well  known  fact  of  the  bees  being  able  to  rear 
themselves  a  queen  from  any  worker  larvai, 
under  five  days  old.  Any  worker  egg  or  larvte, 
which,  under  oi'dinary  treatment  would  have 
produced  a  worker,  is  so  changed  by  the  peculiar 
food  which  they  (the  bees)  supply  the  young 
grub,  that  instead  of  twenty-one  days  being  re- 
quired to  perfect  the  insect,  it  takes  but  sixteen. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  duration  of  her  life  is 
much  prolonged.     As  a  worker,  she  would  not 


live  to  exceed  six  months,  usually  not  more  than 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the  honey  season  ;  as 
a  queen,  she  will  live,  if  healthy,  from  three  to 
four  years — in  rare  cases— five  years.  Why  this 
is  so  is  one  of  the  unexplained  mysteries  in  the 
physiology  of  the  honey-bee,  which  has  puzzled 
far  wiser  heads  than  mine. 

Of  the  many  methods  of  dividing  or  swarming 
bees,  I  will  give  but  one  or  two.  One  of  the 
most  common,  and  at  the  same  time  requiring 
the  least  skill,  is  to  divide  a  full  stock  into  two 
equal  parts.  To  illustrate :  Take  the  Lang- 
stroth  hive,  which  contains  ten  frames  ;  we  will 
call  the  parent  stock  No.  1,  and  the  empty  hive 
which  is  to  contain  half  the  combs  and  bees  No. 
2.  Now,  for  the  process.  To  subdue  or  quiet 
your  bees  for  handling,  use  dry  bark — oak  is 
best.  Put  two  small  pieces  together,  light  one 
end  of  it,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
easily  your  bees  are  subdued  by  the  smoke.  Set 
your  empty  hive  along  side  of  the  one  you.  wish 
to  divide,  containing  five  empty  frames.  Re- 
move the  upper  box  or  cover  and  the  honey 
board.  Give  the  bees  a  few  puffs  of  smoke, 
which  will  drive  them  down  among  the  combs ; 
proceed  to  loosen  the  frames  and  remove  five  of 
them  to  your  empty  hive.  Be  sure  and  notice 
which  hrve  is  in  possession  of  the  queen.  Spread 
the  combs  in  the  hive  in  which  she  is,  and  insert 
your  empty  frames,  first  a  full  and  then  an  empty 
one,  thus  alternately,  till  your  hive  is  full.  To 
the  queenless  hive  give  no  frames  until  they  are 
in  possession  of  a  young  queen,  which  Avill  be 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  days.  The  reasons  for  so 
doing  I  will  not  take  the  time  or  space  to  ex^ilain 
here  (any  one  will  find  this  fully  explained  in 
Langstroth  on  the  Hive  and  Honey  Bee;.  Take 
No.  1  and  set  it  about  two  feet  to  the  right  of 
the  old  stand,  and  No.  2  as  far  to  the  left,  or 
right,  as  the  case  may  be.  Notice  the  hives  for 
a  day  or  two.  If  one  seems  to  be  getting  moi-e 
than  its  share  of  bees,  move  it  still  farther  from 
the  old  position,  and  the  other  as  much  nearer. 
If  your  hives  are  alike  in  shape  and  color,  put 
some  distinguishing  mark  on  the  hive  that  will 
soon  be  in  possession  of  a  young,  virgin  queen, 
for  bear  in  mind,  the  queen  must  make  at  least 
one,  usually  several,  excursions  from  the  hive  in 
search  of  a  drone  before  she  is  capable  of  fulfil- 
ling her  functions  as  the  prolific  parent  of  the 
whole  colony.  When  the  young  queen  leaves 
her  cell,  proceed  to  fill  up  the  hive  as  above 
described.  If  this  division  of  stock  is  deferred, 
as  it  should  be,  until  the  season  of  natural 
swarming  approaches,  the  old  stock  may  be  in 
possession  of  queen  cells  nearly  mature.  By 
giving  the  queenless  hive  a  comb  containing  a 
sealed  queen  cell,  it  will  greatly  facilitate  our 
operations. 

The  above  method  is  little,  if  any,  superior  to 
natural  swarming,  Only  that  by  dividing  our 
bees  we  make  the  increase  of  our  colonies  a  sure 
thing,  provided  we  succeed  in  getting  a  fertile 
queen  in  each  colony. 

We  will  now  describe  our  favorite  method  of 
swarming  be(!s.  If  we  can  anticipate  or  assist 
nature  in  her  works,  I  think  we  are  justified  in 
interference.  If  we  cannot  do  this,  or  v/ork  in 
accordance  with  the  unchangeable  laws  by  which 
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bees,  as  -well  as  all  animated  creation  are  f^ov- 
erned,  we  had  better  not  interfere.  About  ibree 
weeks  before  we  wish  to  swarm  our  bees,  we  re- 
move the  queens  from  three  or  four  of  our  most 
prosperous  colonies,  by  taking  a  comb  on  which 
the  queen  is  seen,  with  all  the  adhering  bees. 
Place  this  comb  in  an  empty  hive  to  one  side. 
Insert  a  division  board  to  economize  the  heat  in 
our  little  colony.  Confine  the  bees  to  the  hive 
by  tacking  a  small  piece  of  wire  cloth  over  the 
entrance.  Set  the  hive  containing  this  small 
colony,  which  we  will  now  call  a  nucleus, 
wherever  you  wish  it  to  I'emain  for  the  season. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  remove  the 
wire  from  the  entrance,  and  allow  the  bees  to 
tiy.  A  great  many  will  return  to  the  hive  on 
the  old  Ktand,  but  enough  will  remain  to  care  for 
the  queen  during  her  temporary  absence.  On 
the  eighth  day,  after  the  removal  of  the  queen, 
give  the  hive  a  thorough  examination,  to  see 
how  many  qi;een  cells  you  have  at  your  disposal. 
The  ninth  day,  for  every  queen  cell  that  can  be 
removed  without  injury,  fonn  a  nucleus,  minus 
those  in  possession  of  the  old  queens.  Be  very 
careful  when  forming  those  miniature  colonies 
that  you  do  not  remove  the  queens  from  the  old 
stock.  Confine  the  bees  as  above  described,  and 
liberate  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day.  On 
the  tenth  day  proceed  to  cut  out  the  queen  cells. 
In  doing  this  it  is  best  to  cut  round  the  cell  an 
inch  or  more,  so  as  to  avoid  cutting  into  them. 
Be  very  careful  not  to  jar  or  jam  them  in  any 
way.  Cut  a  like  place  in  the  comb  of  each 
nucleus,  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  cell, 
and  hold  it  in  place.  Put  the  cell  so  it  will  hang 
in  the  same  position  it  did  before  removal.  'I'ake 
the  old  queens  from  the  nixcleus  (giving  each  of 
them — the  nuclei — a  cell),  and  restore  them  to 
the  old  hives  from  which  you  have  removed  the 
cells.  To  do  this,  confine  them  in  what  we  call 
a  queen  cage,  made  by  taking  a  piece  of  wire 
cloth,  (No.  10  is  a  very  good  size  for  this 
purpose)  and  bend  it  round  your  finger  and  press 
one  end  together.  Confine  the  queen  by  stop- 
ping up  the  opposite  end  with  a  i^aper  wad.  Put 
the  cage  through  the  top  bars  of  the  frames  in 
the  centre  of  the  hive,  and  leave  her  there  con- 
fined for  forty-eight  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  she  is  usually  well  received.  By  carefully 
removing  the  paper  from  the  end  of  the  cage,  if 
the  weather  has  been  favorable,  nearly  all  your 
nuclei  wdl  be  found  to  be  in  possession  of 
a  fertile  queen,  by  the  time  the  white  clover 
comes  into  blossom.  This  is  the  time  we  swarm 
our  bees,  so  they  will  have  amj^le  time  to  fill 
their  hives,  and  if  the  season  is  favorable,  store 
a  nice  lot  of  surplus  honey.  Two  or  three  days 
before  swarming  our  bees,  if  any  of  our  nuclei 
have  not  bees  enough,  we  strengthen  them  by 
taking  a  comb  or  two  from  some  of  our  strongest 
and  most  prosperous  colonies,  and  shake  or 
brush  the  bees  from  the  comb  a  foot  or  so  in 
front  of  the  nucleus  we  wish  to  aid.  The  old 
bees  will  return  to  the  parent  stock.  The  young 
bees  never  having  flown  from  the  hive,  knowiu"- 
no  other  home,  will  enter  the  nucleus.  When 
we  wish  to  swarm  our  bees,  we  take  a  set  of 
empty  fiamcs  to  any  hive  that  is  strong  in  num- 
bers, which  we  will  call  No.  1.     Open  the  nive 


and  smoke  the  bees  as  above  described.  Lift 
out  the  frames  one  by  one  till  you  tind  the  queen. 
Set  the  comb  on  which  she  is  seen  to  one  side, 
with  all  the  adhering  bees  ;  then  shake  or  brush 
the  bees  off"  of  the  rest  of  the  comb  in  front  of 
the  hive.  Proceed  in  this  way  till  you  have  all 
the  bees  in  the  front  of  the  hive  on  the  old  stand. 
Take  the  comb  on  which  the  queen  was  seen, 
place  it  in  the  centre  of  the  hive  with  all  the  ad- 
hering bees,  and  fill  up  the  space  on  either  side 
with  your  empty  frames ;  now,  take  the  No.  1 
brood  combs  to  one  of  your  nuclei,  No.  2.  Re- 
move the  division  board,  place  the  comb  of  the 
nucleus  in  the  centre  of  the  hive  and  fill  up  the 
hive  with  the  combs  taken  from  No.  1,  these 
combs  containing  brood  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, from  the  egg  to  the  fully  developed  bees 
just  emerging  from  their  cells.  No.  2  will  soon 
be  almost  as  populous  as  hive  No.  1  before  the 
removal  of  the  combs.  The  bees  in  No  1  re- 
maining on  the  old  stand  are  not  confused  by 
a  change  of  position,  and  will  proceed  to  build 
comb  in  every  respect  like  a  natural  swarm.  We 
have  had  swarms,  made  in  this  way,  store  7) 
pounds  in  boxes,  besides  an  abundance  for  win- 
ter needs. 

By  the  above  method  of  artificial  swarming, 
we  avoid  the  trouble,  vexation  and  delay,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  danger  of  introducing  queens  to 
strange  bees,  as  each  colony  retains  possession 
of  its  own  queen  respectively.  Some  may 
say,  "I  fail  to  see  where  this  last  method  of 
swanning  is  superior  to  that  first  de.scribed." 
Patience,  friends,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain wherein  it  is  superior.  In  natural  swarm- 
ing the  first  or  prime  swarm  leaves  about  the 
time  the  queen  cells  are  sealed  over.  Eight  days 
after  the  cells  are  closed  up  the  young  queen  is 
ready  to  leave  her  cell.  It  is  usually  from  five 
to  six  days  before  she  leaves  the  hive  in  search 
of  a  drone,  and  from  two  to  three  days  after 
this,  if  successful,  before  she  begins  laying  eggs, 
making  fifteen  days  at  least  that  the  parent  hive 
is  without  a  laying  queen,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  delay  caused  by  after  swarming  and  bad 
weather.  A  prolific  queen  will  lay  from  two  to 
three  thousand  eggs  per  day,  but  we  will  put  it 
at  the  first  figures  of  two  thousand  per  day, 
making  an  increase  of  thirty  thousand  bees,  a 
very  large  swarm,  which,  if  the  season  is  favor- 
able, is  equivalent  to  thirty  pounds  of  honey,  at 
a  very  modest  estimate ;  selling  our  honey  at  35 
cents  per  pound  (often  SO  to  35),  it  amounts  to 
iS;7.50  over  and  above  what  we  would  have 
secured  had  we  let  our  bees  swarm  naturally. 
Thus  you  see  it  pays  us  for  our  extra  trouble. 
Our  bees  began  swarming  the  12th  of  this  month. 
Who  can  beat  this,  this  season?  If  any  man 
who  reads  this  has  a  more  successful  method  of 
swarming  bees  than  I  have  endeavored  to  de- 
scribe, I  for  one  would  be  liappyto  hear  from 
him.  Henry  S.  See. 

iJvansburg,  Pa. 


Vigilance  and  neatness  are  for  ever  in  requisi- 
tion, and  the  care  of  bees,  like  all  other  jjrofita- 
ble  business,  cannot  be  pursued  to  any  advantage 
unless  it  receive  daily  and  minute  attention. 
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[Translated  for  the  American  Bee  Journal] 

The  Age  of  the  Honey  Bee. 
By  Prop.  A.  Menzel. 


Like  the  greater  number  of  domestic  animals 
and  cultivated  plants,  we  find  the  honey  bee  a 
companion  of  man  already  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  history.  The  most  ancient  records  mention 
her  presence  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  speak  of 
her  as  being  almost  universally  diffused  in  the 
interior  of  the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  so  far  the  travels,  the  trade,  and  the 
military  expeditions  of  the  ancients  extended — 
as  in  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece,  Italy,  Gaul,  Germany, 
Thrace,  »Sicily,  itc.  Everywhere,  too,  is  the 
honey  bee  spoken  of  as  indigenous  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  nowhere  in  the  annals  of  antiquity  are 
we  told  that  this  highly  useful  and  interesting 
insect  was  transferred  from  one  country  to 
another  by  human  intervention  or  instrumen- 
tality. 

Still  further  back,  in  the  dim  dawnings  of 
history,  partly  in  the  era  of  the  sagas,  we  are 
assured  of  the  existence  of  the  bee,  by  the 
accounts  given  us  of  the  already  general  use 
made  of  honey,  the  product  of  the  unwearied 
gathering  and  storing  impulse  of  this  insect — a 
product  at  once  aromatic,  refreshing,  and  in- 
vigorating, and  which,  in  connection  with  milk, 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  an  evidence  alike  of 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  of  the  happy  con- 
dition of  the  human  family  in  those  early  days — 
the  Golden  Age.  In  the  mythology  of  the 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  bee  occu- 
pied a  distinguished  place,  and  it  is  significant 
of  the  intinutte  relations  which  must  at  one 
period  have  subsisted  between  the  earliest  civil- 
ized nations,  that  common  popular  faith  in  each 
of  them  held  that  the  honey  bee  originated  from 
the  putrefying  carcasses  of  oxen,  and  that  the 
name  of  the  sacred  bull  of  the  Egyptians  is  per- 
petuated in  tlie  Latin  word  api".  Tlie  first 
traces  of  bee-culture,  also,  are  found  everywhere 
back  in  the  saga  period.  Thus  in  Spain,  the 
Cunetes,  dwelling  near  Tartessus,  ascribed  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  procuring  honey  to  their 
ancient  fabulous  King  Gargoris,  while  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  attributed  tliis  merit,  as  well  as 
that  of  first  placing  bees  in  prepared  habitations, 


and  domesticating  them,  to  their  gods  or  the  de- 
scendants of  their  fancied  deities — to  Dionysos 
or  Bacchus,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele,  or  to 
Aristaeus,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Gy- 
rene— regarding  Thessaly  as  the  scene  of  these 
important  improvements. 

Again,  yet  further  back  in  prehistoric  times, 
from  which  no  written  records,  reports,  names ,  or 
dates  survive,  but  of  which  remains  of  weapons, 
implements  and  utensils,  of  buildings  and  build- 
ing materials,  of  garments  and  personal  orna- 
ments, of  animal  and  vegetable  comestibles,  and 
of  human  bones,  furnish  intimations  of  the  state 
of  civilization  among  the  inhabitants,  we  find 
unmistakable  indications  that  the  honey  bee  was 
then  already  very  commonly  and  extensively 
cultivated.  From  the  stone  age  and  the  period 
of  the  Helvetian  pile  structures,  utensils  of  clay, 
regularly  perforated,  and  more  or  less  well  pre- 
served, have  come  down  to  us,  which,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  best  antiquarians,  were 
used  in  diaiiiing  honey  from  the  comb,  in  the 
manner  still  practised  by  the  peasantry  in  many 
districts  of  Switzerland— though  others  incline 
to  think  they  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese.  The  fossil  organic  remains  frequently 
found  in  the  same  localities,  point  out  con- 
clusively the  same  classes  of  plants  and  animals 
which  are  found  at  this  day  still  in  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  life  and  habits  of  the  honey  bee. 

And  again,  still  further  back  in  the  abysm  of 
time,  in  those  remote  eras  in  the  progress  of  tlie 
development  of  the  earth,  which  preceded  the 
elevation  of  the  Alps,  and  which  by  their  various 
remains  of  fossil  organisms,  demonstrate  that  a 
subtropical  climate,  with  a  medium  temperature 
of  66"  once  prevailed  in  what  is  now  Switzerland. 
In  the  upper  miocene  we  find  beside  the  petrified 
remains  of  various  flowering  plants,  of  lioney-i)i  o- 
ducing  or  honey-loving  insects,  and  of  enemies 
of  the  bee  and  her  pi-oducts,  belonging  to  other 
families  of  the  animal  kingdom,  a  fossil  honey 
bee  also  of  that  special  family  of  which  only  one 
variety  has  ever  been  cultivated — namely  the 
apis  mellijica.  The  only  specimen  of  the  honey 
bee  in  a  fossil  state  hitherto  found,  occurred  in 
the  insect-bearing  stratum  of  the  quarries  of 
Oeningen.  It  was  first  recognized  as  an  apis  by 
Prof.  Heer,  from  the  nervures  of  its  wings,  and 
named  apia  adamitira  by  him,  as  it  diff"ers  in  this 
respect  from  the  apis  dorsuta  Fabr.,  besides  being 
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somewhat  smaller.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
lar<,fer  than  the  aj}is  Indica,  and  the  ap>»  florea  ; 
but  is  intimately  connected  with  the  apis  me2lifica 
and  may  rightfully  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
forerunner  if  not  progenitor  of  the  latter. 

Tims  we  find  the  honey  bee  existing  geo- 
logically as  an  inhabitant  of  our  earth  ages  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  human  race,  living 
doubtless  as  now  in  orderly  communities,  labor- 
ing for  a  common  puri)ose,  and  leading  her 
wonderful  life  in  all  its  interesting  relations  with 
the  industry,  the  love  of  order,  the  neatness  and 
loyal  devotion  to  the  queen,  the  brood,  and  her 
associates,  which  still  distinguish  her.  Then, 
as  now,  no  doubt  vigilant  and  courageous  in  con- 
flict, feeling  and  expressing  pain  or  pleasure, 
and  causing  herself  to  be  respected  among  her 
foes  by  her  envenomed  sting  ;  storing  up  honey 
for  herself  and  others,  and  forming  cells  artisti- 
cally from  self  engendered  wax.  Nothing  war- 
rants us  to  assume  any  changes  in  her  instincts 
and  habits,  since  her  corporeal  frame,  adapted  to 
her  inclinations  and  impulses,  has  undergone  no 
change  in  the  twenty-two  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  time  of  Aristotle,  when  she 
was  already  universally  diffused — being  invaria- 
bly the  .same,  whether  in  the  genial  clime  of  the 
tropics,  or  exposed  to  the  severer  temperature  of 
the  rigorous  north. 


[X^  We  purpose  furnishing  for  the  Journal  shortly 
a  transhition  of  Prof.  Meuzel's  account  of  bee-culture 
amonsr  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  and  among 
the  Romans  in  tl.e  time  of  Virjiil — to  which  the  fore- 
going article  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary. — [Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Novice. 


Dear  Old  Bee  JopRNAii :— Hei-e  we  are,  on 
the  8th  of  July,  revelling  in  a  flood  of  honey 
again.  Perhaps  not  quite  equal  to  last  year,  but 
after  all  very  well,  as  we  have  just  made  up 
about  two  tons,  after  having  begun  to  think  that 
we  were  going  to  have  our  first  "■had  season"' — 
such  a  one  as  Gallup  had,  for  instance.  No 
swarms  have  issued  in  this  vicinity,  and  pro- 
bably will  not  now,  although  some  of  our 
neighbors  have  had  their  new  Langstroth  hives 
standing  ready  for  more  than  a  month,  putting 
on  no  boxes  for  fear  it  might  prevent  swarming, 
yet  neglecting  the  simple  operation  of  trans- 
ferring, because  it  was  some  trouble. 

Locust  blossoms  were  an  entire  failure  here, 
as  we  have  said  before,  and  Avliite  and  red  clover 
yielded  very  little  honey  until  about  the  20th  of 
June.  We  had  empty  combs  for  the  upper 
stories  for  about  one  dozen  hives  only,  and  were 
anxious  to  have  combs  built  for  the  balance  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

We  delayed  comb-building  considerably  by 
opening  the  back  ventilators  to  many  of  our 
hives  early  in  June,  presuming  the  weather 
•would  continue  warm,  which  it  certainly  did  not ; 
and  we  now  think,  from  careful  observation  of 
the  matter,  that  we  shall  hereafter  only  use  the 
back  ventilators  when  the  bees  cluster  out  and 


show  symptoms  of  being  in  need  of  more  air. 
In  fact,  we  begin  to  think  that  no  ventilation, 
more  than  removing  the  entrance  blocks  is  ever 
really  necessary,  if  other  matters  are  properly 
arranged.     Certainly  it  was  so  this  season. 

Mr.  Langstroth  recommended  grass  for  brush- 
ing the  bees  from  the  combs,  but  we  find  that 
two  or  three  large  asparagus  branches,  or  the 
tops  entire,  suit  us  best.  Tie  them  together  so 
as  to  make  a  large  brush,  and  simply  rolling  this 
in  the  hand  against  the  comb  will  remove  every 
bee — even  full  blood  Italians.  We  in-efer  to 
shake  the  bees  on  top  of  the  frames,  when  they 
will  allow  it  to  be  done  ;  but  when  they  will  not, 
we  shake  them  off  in  front  of  the  entrance. 
Some  of  our  full-blood  Italians  are  as  ciuiet  and 
peaceable  as  one  could  wish,  until  we  attempt  to 
shake  them  off,  which  they  resent  as  a  decided 
insult.  Of  course  there  is  no  difiiculty  if  a  little 
smoke  be  used,  but  we  dislike  to  go  to  the 
trouble,  and  by  studying  the  peculiarities  of 
each  c[ueen's  bees,  we  are  enabled  to  get  along 
with  almost  the  entire  sixty-five  hives,  without 
resorting  to  any  smoke  at  all. 

We  have  tried  smokers  and  many  smoking 
devices  mentioned  in  the  Journal,  but  it  seems 
to  us  they  all  consume  too  much  time.  A  chunk 
of  very  dry  rotten  wood,  and  some  matches  in  a 
particular  pocket,  will  get  up  all  the  smoke  we 
ever  want,  and  that  very  quickly.  Such  a  piece 
can  be  laid  in  some  safe  place,  and  will  keep 
burning  an  hour  or  two,  so  that  a  little  blowing 
starts  it  sufficiently,  and  we  find  very  little 
smoke  answers  with  the  Italians.  We  very  often 
take  all  their  combs  away  when  they  "  won't  be 
good,"  and  after  they  have  bemoaned  their  loss 
a  little  while,  give  them  back  the  combs,  and 
they  will  be  as  thankful  as  can  be. 

In  place  of  Mr.  Langstroth's  virgin  queen  in- 
troduced, why  not  cage  the  cell  and  h  ave  it 
caged,  queen  and  all,  until  she  is  seven  rr  eight 
days  old,  then  destroy  the  old  queen,  release  the 
young  one,  and  you  will  not  have  your  hive 
without  a  laying  queen  more  than  forty-eight 
hours.  We  think  failui-es  will  not  be  greater  by 
this  method  than  by  his,  if  as  great. 

Ml-.  Barnard's  "Reiily  to  Novice,"  if  we  are 
right,  amounts  to  this,  (that  is,  that  part  of  it 
which  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  bee-keeping  world, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  encumber  the  Journal 
with  useless  controversies,)  that  there  are  hives 
better  suited  for  the  masses,  or,  we  will  say,  "  old 
style  of  bee-keepers,"  those  who  do  not  wish  to 
"bother  with"  their  bees,  nor  study  the  subject. 
Now,  as  our  assertion  will  not  be  proof  in  this 
matter,  we  can  only  present  the  subject,  and 
wish  the  readers  of  the  Journal,  each  and  all,  to 
decide  the  matter  for  themselves. 

We  thank  Mr.  Barnard  for  the  complimentary 
way  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  us,  but  would 
much  rather  he  would  let  us  be  little  folks,  too, 
and  stand  by  his  .side.  W^hat  we  have  done  is 
not  at  all  difficult  to  do,  as  a  dozen  steady  farm- 
ers around  here  will  tell  you,  if  they  also  would 
only  write. 

In  regard  to  "slurring,"  please  read  all  Mr. 
Hazen  has  written  in  the  back  numbers  of  the 
Journal,  and  see  what  the  summing  up  of  them 
all — even  the  last  one  included — is. 
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"What  has  Mr.  Hazcn  invented?"  If  the 
readers  of  the  Journal  can  make  out  from  Mr. 
Hazen's  answer  on  page  7,  they  can  see  it  plainer 
than  we  do.  Is  it  boxes  at  the  side  of  tlie  brood 
combs?  Then  IMr.  Alley,  Mr.  Quinby,  and 
others  are  infringers.  Even  Mr.  Langstroth 
will  have  no  right  in  future  to  put  his  boxes 
other  than  on  top.  We  think  both  Quinby  and 
Langstroth  used  such  an  arrangement  before 
Mr.  Hazen  took  it  up. 

Many  farmers  about  here  ask  tis  of  what 
advantage  a  Langstroth  hive  would  be  over  box 
hives,  if  they  never  handled  the  frames?  To 
answer  quickly,  and  within  their  compreliension, 
we  told  them  that,  after  their  bees  died  out,  as 
they  generally  do,  or  were  taken  up,  we  would 
pay  them  twenty-five  cents  each  for  the  frames 
of  empty  comb,  of  which  a  two-story  hive  would 
supply  twenty.  This  reason  alone,  we  believe, 
has  always  been  satisfactory,  though  we  have 
never  yet  got  one  of  the  combs.  One  man  said 
he  would  not  take  a  dollar  a  piece  for  his. 
Another  forgot  to  raise  the  back  end  of  his  hive 
when  he  put  in  the  swarm,  so  the  combs  were 
built  cross-wise,  but  he  carried  the  whole  upiper 
storv  to  market  and  got  twelve  dollars  and  a  half 
($11?.50)  for  it— (fifty  pounds; — the  most  honey, 
or  money,  he  ever  got  from  a  swarm  in  his  life. 

"About  one  dozen  stings  in  an  hour"  was 
written  when  we  were  more  of  a  novice  than  we 
are  now,  if  possible,  and  was  then  only  pre- 
suming that  the  operator  was  too  lazy  to  use 
smoke.  We  sometimes,  when  tired,  sit  on  a 
"camp  stool"  befoi-e  the  hive,  and  open  and  ex- 
amine it  as  leisurely  as  we  would  read  a  paper, 
and  with  the  aid  of  smoke  do  not  get  stung  at  all. 

A  boy  asked  us  a  short  time  ago  how  he  could 
prevent  a  two-story  hive  of  his  from  swarming. 
Our  reply  was  to  raise  three  combs  of  brood 
above.  "But  they  will  sting  me!"  "Smoke 
them  with  rotten  wood."  (W^e  were  just  then 
in  a  hurry.)  Shortly  after  he  "smoked  'em" 
again,  cut  out  his  honey  in  nice  square  pieces, 
put  back  the  frames,  and  found  it  far  less  difficult, 
we  venture  to  say,  than  he  would  find  it  to 
arrange  Mr.  Hazen's  guide  combs  in  the  boxes. 
By  the  way,  do  your  negligent  bee-keepers  do  all 
that  ?  And  could  they  not  just  as  well  put  their 
nice  little  boxes  in  a  Langstroth  hive,  after  set- 
ting half  the  frames  above,  in  the  middle  ;  and 
then  if  they  should  take  a  notion  to  progress  and 
raise  queens,  and  all  that,  they  have  no  impedi- 
ment? And  further  by  the  way,  our  American 
peojile  are  learning  to  talk  queens,  and  practice 
them  too,  at  a  rate  that  is  astonishing. 

Hundreds  of  Langstroth  hives  are  used  about 
here  for  raising  box  honey,  and  have  been  for 
years.  This  season  perhaps  two  dozen  Extrac- 
tors have  been  made  or  purchased,  and  if  any  one 
has  tried  to  use  them  and  failed  will  he  or  she 
please  to  mention  it  in  our  next  Journal?  A 
lady  has  just  made  me  a  visit,  who  uses  one,  all 
alone,  and  has  no  trouble  at  all.  Our  honey 
dealers  about  here  pay  the  same  price  for  nice 
honey  in  frames  as  in  boxes.  To  send  them  to 
market,  fill  an  upper  story  with  nice  frames  and 
set  it  for  a  day  or  two  over  a  hive,  and  the  bees 
will  fix  every  frame  so  that  it  wilKcarry  as  tight 
and  clean  as  you  wish. 


In  regard  to  the  tendency  of  INIr.  Hazen's 
articles,  can  ]\Ir.  Barnard  find  one  in  which  lie 
gives  any  information  on  the  subject,  that  can  be 
applied  to  any  hive?  (His  last  article  in  print 
recommends  beginners  to  throw  away  their 
empty  combs  rather  than  use  it  for  swarms.) 
Does  he  advise  anything  to  be  done  besides  send- 
ing him  a  stamp  for  particulars  ?  Do  not  the 
three  replies  he  has  given  to  the  charges  we  have 
made  against  him,  all  run  off  into  his  pile  of 
boxes,  and  what  they  have  done  ?  In  his  last  he 
communicates  the  great  discovery  that  bees  will 
commence  work  quicker  on  a  i^iece  of  comb 
placed  near  the  brood,  than  if  five  inches  away  ! 
Did  he  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  as  placing  an 
emjjty  comb  between  two  brood  combs  f  Small 
boxes  (one  comb)  have  been  tilled  in  that  way  in 
forty-eight  hours,  and  no  one  has  ever  thought 
of  patenting  it. 

Why  do  we  not  put  "A.  I.  Boot,  Medina,  O.," 
to  the  end  of  our  articles?  One  great  reason  is 
that  we  don't  want  a  host  of  letters  like  the  fol- 
lowing— which  1  send  in  the  original  manuscript. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — I  see  in  a  piece  from  you  in  Adair's 
"  Annals  of  Bee  Culture,  that  you  have  built  a  bee 
"  house  for  winterinii-  bees.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as 
*'  to  di-'scribe  it  to  me  in  all  its  parts,  and  tell  me  how 
"  you  like  it?  Also,  inform  me  liovv  many  swarms 
"  of  bees  you  have,  what  kind  of  liive  you  use.  and 
"  whether  you  artificial  swarm  them,  and  your  mode 
"  of  doing  it ;  and  how  much  upward  ventilation  you 
"  give  tliem,  and  wliure  you  place  it;  and  wlien  you 
"  be^in  to  extract  lioney,  and  how  late ;  and  do  you 
"  cultivate  honey  fora^^e  for  your  bees,  and  what 
"  kinds,  and  how  bees  are  doing  there  this  season, 
"  and  much  oblige,"  &c. 

And  we  here  declare  that  we  can  give  no  other 
answer  to  such  inquirers,  than  to  refer  them  to 
the  back  numbers  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
There  is  no  use  in  sending  us  stamps  or  monej% 
as  we  shall  return  it.  Send  to  the  editor,  and 
we  presume  he  will  send  such  numbers  as  will 
answer  the  questions  best.  The  back  numbers 
of  the  Journal  contain  all  we  know,  besides 
much  that  we  have  not  learned.  We  would 
rather  pay  for  them  ourselves,  than  go  over  the 
ground  that  an  answer  to  the  above  letter  would 
require. 

Many  have  written  to  inquire  why  we  do  not 
like  a  side-opening  hive?  Simply  because  such 
a  thing  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  every  one  will 
decide  after  having  to  open  many  hives  frequently. 
In  our  opinion  it  is  only  those  who  have  had  a 
very  limited  experience  with  bees,  that  think 
such  a  thing  an  advantage.  If  our  hives  all 
had  a  movable  side  we  should  never  open  it — 
nor  have  occasion  to  do  so. 

Sometimes  we  use  nine  frames  in  a  hive,  in 
queen  raising,  and  sometimes  only  eight,  and  it 
seems  to  make  very  little  difterence  to  the  bees. 

Also,  frames  at  fixed  and  equal  distances  are 
very  nice  in  theory,  but  a  great  mistake  in  prac- 
tice, in  our  opinion.  (We  always  mean  the 
latter,  if  we  do  not  say  it.) 

Many  are  working  and  thinking  of  a  hive  with 
the  proper  number  of  frames  spread  out  horizon- 
tally, so  that  no  upper  story  will  be  in  the  way. 
Mr.  Gallup  is,  we  believe,  among  the  number. 
A  friend  has  Langstroth  hives  made  in  that  way, 
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and  another  made  one  with  Gallup  frames.  The 
latter  took  his  to  pieces,  as  he  did  not  like  it.* 
To  test  the  matter,  we  put  cif;ht  American  hives 
together  in  pairs,  with  the  movable  sides  both 
taken  away.  As  these  were  rather  tall  frames, 
we  have  a  much  more  compact  hive  than  Gal- 
lup's,  and  as  they  were  both  full  of  brood  when 
l)ut  together,  we  expected  a  tall  swarm,  which  we 
have,  but  always  on  one  side.  Half  of  the  combs 
will  be  capped  over,  and  as  heavy  as  lead,  with 
little  bits  of  comb  built  out  at  the  corners,  &c., 
while  the  other  side  is  deserted,  except  only  so 
far  as  it  be  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  brood. 
Changing  the  order  of  the  combs  makes  no 
difference,  nor  mixing  them  up.  They  will  not 
be  spread  out  so  far,  although  nothing  inter- 
venes, and  the  combs  are  continuous  from  one 
side  to  the  (ither. 

Some  stocks  have  manifested  the  same  desire 
to  store  and  seal  up  honey  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  Langstroth  hive,  but  raising  two,  or  at  most 
tliree  brood  combs  above,  has  always  equalized 
them,  so  that  the  honey  was  stoi-ed  evenly. 

W  e  have  just  received  a  pair  of  spring  scales, 
Willi  a  dial  like  a  clock,  to  mark  the  weight  from 
two  ounces  up  to  sixty  pounds.  We  keep  a 
medium  sized  stock  of  bees  hung  on  these,  so 
that  their  weight  can  be  seen  at  any  time  in 
passing.  This  serves  as  a  sort  of  index  of  the 
rate  the  honey  is  coming  in. 

Thus,  our  lirst  test  showed  the  increase  of 
weight  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
seven,  six  ounces;  from  seven  o'clock  to  eight,  six 
ounces ;  from  eight  to  nine,  thirteen  ounces  ; 
from  nine  to  ten,  iifteen  ounces  ;  and  after  that 
twelve  ounces  per  houi",  until  three  o'clock  p.  m.; 
and  then  fourteen  ounces  between  three  and  four ; 
then  twelve  ounces  again  between  four  and  live, 
and  live  and  six  ;  from  six  to  seven,  nine  ounces  ; 
and  three  ounces  only  from  seven  to  eight. 

For  these  experiments  we  are  obliged  to  iTse 
an  American  hive,  with  only  one  set  of  frames, 
as  the  Langstroth  hives  are  too  heavy  for  the 
capacity  of  our  scales.  We  did  not  get  our 
hive  arranged  until  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  considerable  honey  was  brought  in  before 
that  time.  Without  doubt  they  gathered  ten 
jiounds  that  day;  and  we  feel  sure  that  our 
sixty-live  stocks  avei'aged  as  much  as  six  hun- 
dred and  tifty  (OoO)  pounds  for  one  day's  work. 
This  is  possible  only  when  plenty  of  room  in 
empty  comb  is  given.  The  hive  mentioned  was 
emptied  entirely  the  day  before.  The  honey 
gathered  was  from  basswood  blossoms,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  exceeds  any  other  plant  for  both 
quantity  and  quality  of  honey. 

What  w^ould  a  hundred  acre  basswood  orchard 
of  cultivated  trees  yield'?  we  hope  to  see  it  tried, 
if  we  are  permitted  to  live  long  enough. 

To  resume  the  scales  :  twelve  ounces  per  hour 
is  one  ounce  in  every  live  minutes,  and  this  was 
readily  seen  while  we  were  standing  befoi-e  the 
hive.  About  nine  o'clock  we  noticed  a  great 
many  bees  falling  short  of  the  alighting  board, 
which  they  could  not  crawl  upon,  as  the  hive  was 

*  P.  S.  We  just  now  learn  that  the  Lanpstroth  hive 
thus  opened  out  so  as  to  be  only  one  story  high,  is  not 
liked. 


suspended,  but  had  to  rest  until  they  could  again 
take  wing  ;  but  they  were  so  heavily  laden  that 
this  had  often  to  be  repeated.  By  tacking  a  piece 
of  cloth  to  the  edge  of  the  hive,  so  as  to  drop 
on  the  ground,  they  hummed  in  as  merrily  as 
you  please  ;  and  the  scales  then  showed  fifteen 
ounces  an  hour,  or  one  ounce  in  every  four 
minutes.  Now,  what  do  you  think  about  sus- 
pended hives,  or  hives  on  benches?  We  took 
the  hint  and  made  an  examination,  and  found 
many  of  our  hives,  where  the  bees  tumbled  on 
the  ground  and  rolled  over  in  their  attempts  to 
crawl  up  the  painted  edge  of  the  entrance  to  the 
hive.  A  tliree  cornered  piece  of  wood  sawed 
rough,  made  a  nice  bridge  for  tliem.  JNIr.  Lang- 
stroth's  book  suggests  the  cloth  entrance,  and 
we  are  siu-e  a  little  aid  in  that  direction  will  be 
amply  repaid.  Give  the  little  fellows  every  pos- 
sible facility  for  unloading  easily  and  speedily, 
and  remember  that  their  little  atom  of  strength 
is  of  much  importance  to  them,  and  that  all 
needless  steps  or  flights  should  be  saved  them, 
as  you  would  save  your  own. 

We  wrote  you  that  our  three  year  old  queen, 
that  laid  so  few  eggs,  had  filled  her  hive  quite 
full  of  brood  early  in  the  spring.  This,  however, 
was  only  of  short  duration,  and  her  brood,  June 
1st,  did  not  occupy  a  circle  of  more  than  six 
inches  across,  in  perhai;)s  four  frames.  She  is 
pure  Italian.  Now  a  question  of  great  moment 
comes  up  here.  Will  queens  raised  from  her  brood 
Jiave  a  tendency  to  be  unproUfic  like  hersdf?  Who 
can  answer  ?  Give  us  plain  facts,  from  actual 
experiment ;  but  please  don't  say  "it  stands  to 
reason,"  or  theorize.  From  what  experience 
we  have  had,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  think 
that  an  extra  prolific  queen  was  as  likely  to  be 
expected  from  that  brood  as  from  any  other  ; 
and  we  have  now  a  young  queen  raised  from  it 
to  test  the  matter,  and  will  report  next  m(^nth. 

The  yield  of  honey  from  a  hive  depeuils  very 
much  indeed  upon  the  prolificness  of  the  queen. 
The  queen  of  the  colony  that  gave  us  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  (830)  pounds  of  honey  la^t  year, 
although  now  three  years  old,  will  veiy  nearly 
do  the  same  again  this  season;  and  if  we  were 
going  to  sell  queens,  we  think  we  should  have 
])rices  accordingly  from  one  dollar  to  ten  ;  the  first 
mentioned  queen  would  be  one  dollar  ;  the  last 
ten  ;  and  others  intermediate.  None  to  be  sold 
until  her  caimcity  is  tested. 

If  extra  prolific  queens  have  a  tendency  to 
transmit  this  trait  to  their  progeny,  what  a  field 
is  here  open  to  us  !  but,  as  we  have  said  before, 
our  experiments  lead  us  to  doubt.* 


*  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  good  or  bad 
qualities  of  queens,  in  this  respect,  are  transmissible 
to  their  royal  progeny,  or  inheritable ;  but  this  seems 
to  be  based  rather  on  reasoning  from  analogy,  than 
on  ol)served  facts.  We  incline  to  think  that  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  a  queen  physically  well  organized  and 
developed,  depends  mainly  on  the  nursing  and 
nourishment  she  receives  from  the  workers.  When 
plenlifully  fed  with  albunienized  chyle,  as  she  can 
only  be  in  a  pretty  populous  colony,  at  a  favorable 
period,  she  will  lay  egus  superabundantly,  as  we 
might  term  it,  for  the  aggren'ate  weight  of  the  eggs 
she  lays  in  twenty-four  hours,  in  the  height  of  the 
busy  season,  is  more  than  three  times  that  of  her  own 
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The  queen  mentioned  last  month,  which  kept 
a  daughter  in  the  hive  to  assist  her,  failed  after 
raising  another  queen  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  so  that  we  suppose  the  bees  knew  that 
their  queen  wns  failing,  or  rathei',  would  fail.* 

We  have  been  accused  of  obstinately  refusing 
to  examine  any  other  hive  but  tlie  two-story 
Lani:;stroth.  As  we  have  said  before,  we  cannot 
see  how  any  other  form  can  answer  as  well,  all 
things  considered.  To  sum  up  :  Bees  would 
work  best  in  a  perfect  sphere,  were  not  the 
combs  warmer  or  more  of  a  protection  at  their 
sides  than  ends;  so  that  an  oblong  sphere  or 
oval  would  be  most  economical.  But  frames 
cannot  be  used  in  such  a  hive,  nor  would  they 
be  interchangealile ;  so  that  an  oblong  cube 
would  be  next  best,  were  not  frames  of  such  size 
unwieldy.  Besides,  we  wish  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  contract  the  size  of  the  hive  in  winter, 
yet  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  enlarged  again 
for  surplus  honey,  at  the  proper  season,  while 
the  bees  proceed  promptly  to  occupy  the  addi- 
tional room  given.     This  can  only  be  done  by 

body — a  feat  which  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  workers,  in  prejjaring 
suitable  nutriment  for  her  and  administering  it  with 
lavish  liberality. — [Ed. 

*  On  this  point,  Berlepsch,  in  the  revised  edition 
of  his  work,  says — ''There  cannot  be  the  least  doubt 
that  queens  usually  become  conscious  of  the  approach- 
ing end  of  life,  and  of  their  inability  to  continue  lay- 
ing worker  eggs.  For,  in  many  instances,  I  have 
seen  queens  laying  drone  eggs  at  times  when  they 
would  not  ordinariU'  have  done  so — doing  this  evi- 
dently to  make  provision  for  the  fertilization  of  the 
expected  youns;  queen.  So  the  workers,  likewise, 
have  a  foreboding  of  the  termination  of  the  fertility 
and  life  of  their  queen.  Finding  that  she  lays  drone 
eggs  at  what  they  regard  as  unseasonable  periods, 
they  pi-oceed  to  build  royal  cells  and  rear  young 
queens,  to  make  provision  for  the  emerirency  antici- 
pated. What  I  here  state  are  facts,  and  there  is  no 
arguing  against  fads,  seem  they  ever  so  strange  and 
inexplicable."— [Ed. 

On  the  temporary  co-existence  of  two  queens  in  a 
hive,  the  Baron  of  Berlepsch  makes  the  following  re- 
marks : 

"The  old  queen,  when  about  to  be  superseded,  is 
never  destroyed  by  the  workers,  but  either  dies  while 
the  young  queen  is  being  hatclied,  or  continues  to 
live  till  tlie  young  one  leaves  her  cell,  and  is  then 
commonly  stung  to  death  by  the  latter,  soon  after  she 
becomes  fertile.  But  not  nnfrequentiy,  also,  she  con- 
tinues to  live  by  the  sideof  theyouuL'  one  now  fertile, 
till  she  dies  a  natural  death — of  which  Dzierzou  and 
Vogel,  each,  give  instances  in  the  Bieuenzeitung. 
This  is  certainly  the  true  view,  and  I  have  communi- 
cated to  the  Bieuenzeitung  for  1863,  page  2G9,  eases 
which  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  workers  have 
little  regard  for  a  young  queen  emerging  from  her 
cell  while  the  mother  queen  is  still  living  and  present, 
becoming  attached  to  her  only  gradually,  and  rarely 
according  to  her  full  homage  or  reverence  till  after 
she  has  become  fertile.  Wliile,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  young  queen  gradually  becomes  reconciled  (o  the 
presence  of  the  old  one,  because  at  the  outset  the 
workers  shielded  her  from  attack.  To  make  the  mat- 
ter more  evident,  I  will  cite  a  single  case.  On  the 
15th  of  May,  1803,  I  found  in  a  hive  a  virgin  queen 
and  an  old  one  still  very  prolitlc.  I  removed  the 
latter,  and  very  soon  the  bees  acted  as  though  they 
were  queeuless,  and  killed  the  young  one." 


bringing  a  part  of  the  brood  into  the  surplus 
apartment,  and  to  do  this  tlie  frames  must  be  all 
of  equal  size.  Bringing  brood  into  the  surplus 
apartments  will  not  answer  the  desired  ci.d, 
unless  it  is  near  the  main  apartment. 

There,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  one  will 
say,  this  month,  that  they  would  have  cared  to 
have  heard  more  from  Novice. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Queenless  Colouies  saved. 


There  seems  to  be  a  great  unanimity  among 
bee-keepers  in  answering  the  question — what  to 
do  with  colonies  fotmd  queenless  in  early  spring, 
before  drones  have  appeared.  All  advise  break- 
ing up  such  colonies,  and  uniting  their  bees 
with  other  weak  stocks.  I  find  every  spring- 
several  of  my  colonies  queenless  ;  but  I  have  in 
every  case  built  them  up  into  good  colouies  by 
a  little  i)ainstaking  and  patient  waiting. 

As  soon  as  a  colony  is  discovered  to  be  queen- 
less in  the  spring,  give  them  a  frame  of  brood 
from  some  strong  colony  ;  or  two  frames,  if  you 
think  they  can  be  spared.  They  will  rear  a 
queen,  which  from  tlie  absence  of  drones,  may 
fail  to  become  fertilized.  As  soon  as  you  are 
satisfied  that  she  will  become  a  drone-layer, 
destroy  her,  and  give  the  colony  another  frame 
of  brood,  together  with  the  adhering  bees — being 
careful  not  to  transfer  the  queen,  vvliicli  you  can 
be  sure  of  only  by  knowing  that  she  is  on  some 
other  frame.  They  will  proceed  at  once  to  rear 
another  queen,  which  will  be  more  likely  than 
the  iirst  to  become  normally  fertile.  If,  how- 
ever, this  second  one  should  fail,  or  get  lost,  try 
again,  by  repeating  the  last  process.  Meantime 
your  queenless  colony  is  rapidly  filling  uj)  with 
worker  bees,  from  tlie  hatching  brood  inserted  ; 
and  by  the  time  you  obtain  a  fertile  queen,  you 
have  a  pretty  strong  colony  of  workers  to  come 
to  her  assistance.  kSiich  colonies  will  gather 
honey  suriirisingly  fast,  jn-ovided  the  harvest  is 
good,  as  they  leave  but  little  brood  to  feed.  I 
took  all  my  extracted  honey  last  year — 175 
pounds — from  five  or  six  such  colonies,  and 
they  were  all  heavy  stocks  in  the  following  fall, 
and  this  spring  were  among  my  best  colonies, 
all  having  young  and  prolific  queens. 

There  is,  however,  another  decided  advantage 
in  tliis  removal  of  brood  from  the  strongest 
colonies,  and  one  I  think  of  more  value  than  the 
saving  of  the  queenless  colonies.  It  tends  to 
prevent  early  swarming,  and  if  carried  just  far 
enough,  may  prevent  all  swarming  for  the 
season.  In  this  matter  of  swarming,  I  am 
obliged  to  differ  in  opinion  from  many  older 
bee-masters.  Most  writers  on  bee  culture  regard 
tlie  earliest  swarms  as  the  best.  I  do  not. 
Early  swarms  at  least  in  this  locality,  are  not  so 
strong  in  numbers,  and  the  bee  pasturage  is 
not  generally  so  good  here,  as  it  is  later  in  the 
season.  Comb-building  and  consequent  breed- 
ing do  not  go  on  so  rapidly,  and  by  the  time 
pasturage  becomes  abundant,  the  colony  has  so 
diminished  in  numbers,  by  natural  loss,  having 
not  a  single  addition  to  the  number  of  outside 
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laborers  for  nt  least  thirty-seven  days  from  the 
date  of  swarming,  that  they  are  likely  to  go  into 
winter  quarters  without  having  furnished  an 
ounce  of  surplus  honey  ;  and  ])erhaps  even  with 
a  hive  only  partially  filled  with  combs  and 
honey  for  its  own  use.  Whereas,  a  swarm 
coming  a  month  later  will  be  immense  in  its 
proportions,  and  the  honey  liarvest  being  then  at 
its  height,  they  will  accomplish  far  more  in  two 
or  tliree  weeks,  than  very  early  swarms  will 
in  a  whole  season.  At  least  such  has  been  my 
experience. 

I  find  that  the  great  bulk  of  surplus  box 
honey  is  made  by  the  old  colonies,  and  before 
swarming.  Now,  if  swarming  can  be  held  in 
check  two  or  three  weeks,  by  removing  brood 
judiciously  from  tlie  strongest  colonies,  at  such 
times  and  to  such  extent  as  to  leave  the  hive 
just  as  full  of  bees  as  it  will  hold  without 
swarming,  then  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  surplus  honey  in  boxes  will  be  obtained.  I 
do  not  look  for  any  more  box  honey  from  a 
colony,  after  it  has  swarmed  It  is  then  best 
fitted  for  the  tise  of  the  honey-extractor,  for  the 
rest  of  the  season. 

I  do  not  object  to  stimulating  for  early  breed- 
ing in  the  spring,  jirovided  you  reduce  the  full 
colonies,  just  befoi-e  swarming  time,  enough  to 
prevent  swarming  ;  so  as  to  retain  all  through 
the  heigl:t  oJ'  the  honey  harvest,  very  strong 
stocks  for  making  box  honey. 

R.    BiCKFORD. 

Seveca  Falls,  JV.  Y.,  June  33,  1871. 


m^"  Were  it  not  for  the  risk  incurred  of  having 
the  (|ueen]ess  colony  suddenly  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  robbers,  or  that  fertile  workers  may  make  their 
appearance  in  such  colonies  otherwise  well  con- 
ditioned, the  process  might  be  unhesitatingly  adopted. 
These  risks,  however,  make  constant  watchfulness  so 
indispensable  that  we  fear  failure  would  be  the  result 
in  the  hands  of  the  generality  of  bee-keepers.  But 
where  these  can  be  guarded  against  the  plan  may  be 
very  usefully  employed,  in  combination  with  another, 
for  securing  a  very  important  dL-sideralurn  in  practi- 
cal bee-culture.  The  only  efleclual  method  yet 
devised  for  preventing  or  controlling  natural  swarm- 
ing, is  to  reduce  the  strength  of  a  colony,  &o  as  to  check 
the  tendency  to  division  and  emigration,  though  not 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  superinduce  in  it  a  discour- 
aging consciousness  of  weakness.  The  judicious 
and  well-limed  removal  of  brood,  so  readily  accom- 
plished where  movable  frames  are  enipldycd,  etl'eets 
this  purpose  completely;  and  the  removed  brood  may 
either  be  used — as  above  sugj^ested -to  save  and 
build  up  queeulcss  colonies  ;  or  for  artificial  multi- 
plication of  stock,  by  starting  and  gradually  slrenuth- 
eniug  nuclei.  Where  not  needed  for  the  former 
purpose,  a  nucleus — or  several,  if  stocks  be  numerous 
and  populous — may  be  formed  to  receive  and  nurse 
tfie  abstracted  brood,  and  be  built  up  to  full  stature, 
as  rapidly  as  the  sources  of  sujiply  will  permit.  By 
this  course  the  bee-keeper,  especially  if  still  ardent 
and  inexperienced,  may  find  himself  constrained  to 
keep  his  desire  for  a  rai)id  inci-ease  of  colonies  in 
proper  subordination,  by  making  it  his  paramount 
aim  to  secure  surplus  honey  from  his  old  stocks  ;  for 
he  will  learn  to  be  careful  not  to  remove  from  them 
at  any  time,  more  brood  than  tlie  condition  of  those 
old  Slocks  and  the  fertility  ot  their  queens  will  justify. 
He  will  consequently  be  admonished  by  daily  obser- 
vation, not  to  start  more  nuclei  or  artificial  swarms 


than  he  can  properly  supply  with  brood  from  time  to 
time,  till  from  the  fertility  of  their  own  queens  they 
become  independent,  self-sustaining  eohmies.  Thus 
good  judgment  in  couducting  the  first  operation  con- 
duces to  impose  and  impress  on  the  bee-keeper, 
thougii  still  only  a  beginner,  the  proper  measure  and 
extent  of  the  second. — [Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Trip  to  Tennessee  and  back. 

On  Friday  evening,  February  10th,  by  invita- 
tion of  Dr.  Hamlin,  I  took  the  cars  for  Nashville, 
and  arrived  next  morning  in  time  to  meet  tlie 
Tennessee  Apiarian  Society  at  ten  o'clock, 
where  I  met  with  many  and  very  warm  friends. 
They  appear  to  be  waking  up  there  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  one  of  the  best  States  in  the 
Union  for  bee-keeping.  In  fact,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
should  like  to  try  my  hand  at  the  business  in 
some  of  their  beautiful  valleys.  I  think  I  could 
somewhat  astonish  the  natives  in  the  result.  I 
s])ent  a  very  pleasant  week  with  Dr.  Hamlin, 
visiting  in  the  vicinity  of  Nashville.  I  also  met 
the  society  again  by  invitrtion,  on  the  16th  of 
March.  We  opened  and  examined  some  thirty 
or  forty  stocks  of  the  Doctor's  bees,  and  saw 
their  progress  in  breeding  tlie  queens,  &c.  The 
Doctor  has  two  hundred  and  sixteen  stocks  of 
pure  Italians.  I  call  them  genuine,  and  I  ought 
to  be  a  good  judge.  Right  here,  I  M'ill  mention 
that  I  found  the  Doctor  universally  esteemed  in 
his  own  neighborhood,  where  he  is  best  known  ; 
and  from  personal  acquaintance  with  him  I  take 
him  to  be  a  man  in  every  respect  strictly  con- 
scientious. He  is  not  raising  queens  and  selling 
from  pecuniary  necessity,  being  far  above  that. 
I  mention  this  not  at  his  request,  bttt  of  my  own 
free  will  and  accord,  for  the  benefit  of  a  certain 
celebrated  party,  who  is  circulating  jjrivate  re- 
ports detrimental  to  the  Doctor's  reputation  as 
a  queen-breeder.  The  Doctor's  reptitation  will 
live  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  long  after 
said  individual  has  hung  himself  with  his  own 
halter.  At  least  that  is  the  opinion  of  your 
humble  servant.  The  Doctor's  bees  were  carry- 
ing in  meal  every  pleasant  day,  while  I  was 
there.  I  shall  long  remember  my  visit  to 
Tennessee. 

On  my  way  back,  I  spent  a  part  of  three  days 
at  Mr.  J.  S  Hill's,  of  Mount  Healthy,  Hamilton 
County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hill  is  a  well  posted  bee- 
keeper. I  was  much  pleased  with  his  arrange- 
ment and  management.  We  examined  several 
of  his  stocks,  and  among  the  rest  we  found  one 
queenless ;  and  as  he  was  wintering  several 
nuclei  with  spare  queens,  he  repaired  to  the 
cellar  for  a  queen.  The  first  he  brought  up  was 
dead  to  all  appearance,  but  Ave  brought  her  to 
life  and  gave  her  to  the  queenless  stock.  While 
at  Dr.  Hamlin's  we  found  a  nucleus  seemingly 
starved  to  death.  At  my  suggestion  it  was 
carried  into  a  warm  room  and  placed  on  a  table. 
The  bees  soon  began  to  show  signs  of  life.  I 
revived  the  queen  and  placed  her  in  the  queen- 
less nucleus.  Now,  here  are  two  excellent 
opportunities  to  test  whether  queens  that  have 
been  chilled  or  starved  nearly  to  death  are  good 
for  anything  after  they  have  been  revived.     I 
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may  as  well  tell  just  here,  liow  to  revive  a  queen 
that  has  been  ciiilled  or  starved.  Place  her  in 
the  palm  of  the  warm  hand,  and  gently  breathe 
the  moist  breath  in  upon  her  ;  and  if  there  is 
any  vitality  remaining  in  her,  you  will  soon  see 
her  legs  begin  to  quiver.  Persevere,  and  as  soon 
as  she  recovers  sufficiently,  give  her  a  little  food. 
If  placed  by  the  warm  stove  or  a  fire,  queens 
will  frequently  show  signs  of  life,  and  then  die 
past  redemption.  But  I  have  digressed  from 
my  subject.  Mr.  Hill's  arrangement  for  cluster- 
ing natural  swarms  is  excellent ;  and  to  my 
notion  he  has  a  honey  extractor  of  his  own 
getting  up,  that  shows  ingenuity  and  looks  as 
though  it  would  work  as  satisfactorily  as  any 
that  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  seen  several.  Any 
bee-keeper  can  spend  a  few  hours  with  ]\Ir.  Hill 
to  good  advantage.  From  there  my  next 
stopping  place  was  with  a  brotber  and  a  host  of 
cousins  in  southern  Michigan,  eight  miles  south 
of  Hudson.  There  I  found  as  bee-nightcd  a  set 
of  inhabitants  as  I  have  seen  in  many  a  day. 
They  have  not  advanced  one  step  beyond  the 
old  brimstone  practice.  The  salt  barrel  and 
nail  keg  are  in  full  blast  for  hives.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  do  any  better  than  to  give 
things  just  as  I  found  them.  One  had  two 
colonies  in  the  fall.  One  of  them  died,  and  the 
other  was  set  on  a  bench,  and  the  woodpecker 
pecked  holes  all  through  the  hive.  I  guess  the 
woodpecker  tapped  on  the  hive,  and  the  bees 
came  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  So  Mr. 
AVoodpecker  fills  his  craw  with  bees,  and  of 
course  sips  a  little  honey.  The  owner  allowd 
that  his  bees  did  not  do  much,  or  in  other  words 
he  did  not  have  good  luck  with  his  bees  ;  and  I 
allowed  so  to.  (A  Yankee  gueftses,  an  Tndianian 
or  Tennesseean  reckons,  and  a  Michigandcr 
allows,  that  things  are  so  and  so.)  At  another 
place  they  had  three  stocks  in  box  hives,  one  in 
a  salt  barrel,  and  a  dead  one  in  a  nail  keg. 
They  alloiced  that  bee-keeping  did  not  i)ay,  and 
I  guessed  they  were  about  right  in  that  notion. 
At  another  place  ftill,  they  had  a  patent  concern 
for  raising  the  moth  miller  ;  but  as  their  father 
had  died,  they  expected  the  bees  to  die  too,  and 
when  the  bees  died,  as  there  was  nothing  to 
keep  the  moths  warm  they  died  also,  and  the 
poor  moths'  carcasses  could  be  scraped  up  by 
the  har.dfvU.  They  allowed  that  they  could  not 
have  luck  with  bees,  and  with  their  hive  and 
treatment,  I  was  not  disposed  to  dispute  their 
judgment.  Another  individual  had  some  seven 
colonies.  He  was  requested  to  come  and  see  me 
and  have  a  talk.  But  he  knew  a  woman  up  in 
Iowa  that  knew  more  than  all  the  bee-keepers  in 
the  world,  and  consequently  it  was  scarcely 
worth  while  to  have  a  talk  with  Gallup.  But 
before  I  left  I  transferred  a  swarm  of  bees  on  a 
cold  day  in  the  above  individual's  kitchen,  to  a 
movable  comb  hive,  and  set  them  to  wcn-k  in 
good  shape.  One  spectator  would  not  have  his 
bees  transferred  as  they  always  died.  And 
when  I  asked  him  how  they  were  transferred,  it 
was  in  this  wise  :  the  hive  was  turned  bottom 
up  in  a  large  tub,  and  water  ])oured  in  the  tub. 
As  it  rose  in  the  hive  the  bees  were  compelled  to 
move  or  transfer  themselves  up  into  another 
hive  placed  over  the  one  containing  the  honey. 


So  much  for  his  transferring.  Mine  was  simply 
moving  the  family,  furniture,  food  and  all,  out 
of  the  old  house  into  a  new  one. 

In  this  vicinity  I  met  an  old  gray  headed 
gentleman,  who  volunteered  to  tell  me  all  about 
bees,  as  he  had  been  acquainted  with  an  extra- 
ordinary bee-keeper.  This  bee-keeper  took  a 
dozen  worker  bees,  put  them  in  a  glass  box  and 
fed  them  ;  and  in  an  incredible  short  time  they 
built  a  king's  cell ;  put  one  of  their  number  in  it, 
and  crowned  bun  king.  And  jMr.  Editor, 
whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  he  said  there  was 
one  worker  less  ;  bat  that  they  had  made  a  king 
out  of  the  other.  You  can  easily  see  there  is  a 
chance  yet  for  us  old  fogies  to  learn  something. 
Word  was  given  out  that  I  was  going  to  transfer 
a  swarm  for  my  brother  on  Saturday.  Conse- 
quently there  was  a  large  crowd  out.  One  said 
he  would  like  to  see  me  handle  a  swarm  of  bees 
that  way  in  June  ;  another  would  bet  his  bees 
would  sting  me  to  death,  &c.  Among  the 
spectators  here  I  had  one  of  Professor  Flander's 
pupils.  He  had  seen  the  Professor  perform 
wonders  with  bees,  and  had  purchased  a  bottle 
of  bee  charm.  The  result  was  that  he  had  gone 
into  one  of  his  swarms  with  his  charm,  and  got 
most  gloriously  stung.  He  now  has  very  little 
faith  in  bee  charm,  yet  still  thinks  he  got  the 
worth  of  his  money.  In  fact  I  had  a  terrible 
time  combatting  and  letting  off  gas  with  these 
bce-n\ghted  fellows  in  Michigan  ;  one  of  whom 
knew  that  moths  in  Michigan  grew  from  an  egg 
to  full  size  in  one  night,  for  he  had  turned  up 
the  hive  at  night,  killed  all  and  brushed  off  the 
bottom  board,  and  still  next  inorning  there  were 
plenty  of  them  there,  full  grown !  conclusive 
evidence  for  him  !  I  introduced  three  Bee 
Journals  into  the  neighborhood,  so  look  out  for 
breakers  from  southern  ^lichigan.  They  will 
be  able  to  tell  us  all  about  their  mode  of  bee- 
keeping themselves  he^'eafter.  I  left  one  poor 
fellow  with  his  brain  badly  affected  ;  but  gave 
directions  if  his  head  became  too  hot  with  bee 
on  the  brain,  to  pour  on  cold  water,  and  so  keep 
him  cool. 

I  left  Hudson  on  the  Gth  of  March,  and  arrived 
home  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th. 
Found  everything  all  right,  except  that  my  bees 
had  been  kept  too  wai-m  daring  the  warm  spell 
while  I  was  gone,  and  some  of  them  had  got  the 
"dysentery."  But  the  boss  is  now  on  hand, 
and  all  is  well  that  ends  well.  Five  weeks  of 
constant  gas-blowing  did  not  make  me  lose  any 
flesh.     In  fact  I  grew  fat  on  it. 

E.  Gallup. 

OrcJiard,  Iowa. 


Balsam  of  Honey. 

Take  fine  pale  honey     ....     4  ounces. 

glycerine        ....     1         " 
Mix  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  cold  add 

alcohol 1  ounce. 

essence  of  ambergris       6  drops, 
citric  acid      ....     3  drachms. 
This  is  intended  to  remove  discolorations  aud 
freckles,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin. — Druggists'  Circular. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


A  Cheer  from  Tennessee. 


]\Ir.  Editor  : — I  am  certain  that  I  like  to  read 
the  Journal  as  well  as  Novice  or  "any  other 
man,"  and  will  now  try  my  hand  at  writing  a 
few  lines  for  it.  (I  wish  I  could  write  as  well  as 
Novice.) 

I  was  much  interested  in  his  account  of  two 
queens  in  one  hive  But  why  did  he  not  give  us 
his  theory  concerning  it?  He  must  have  some 
ideas  about  it.  and  knows  how  to  put  them  in 
writing  as  well  as  any  one  I  know  of. 

I  will  relate  the  case  of  the  only  hive  that  ever 
came  under  my  observation,  in  which  there  were 
two  queens  together  any  length  of  time  ;  and 
will  watch  the  Journal  to  see  if  Novice's  case 
proves  to  be  a  parallel  one.  It  was  in  a  stock 
having  a  very  choice  queen  from  Langstroth,  — 
in  '69  or  '70.  The  bees  began  building  queen 
cells,  which  were  proniply  cut  out,  and  used. 
This  continued  for  more  than  two  months,  as 
they  kept  supplying  the  place  of  those  taken  out. 
When  it  was  observed  that  the  queen  began  to 
fail,  the  bees  were  allowed  to  rear  another,  which 
became  fertile  and  performed  her  motherly  office, 
side  by  side  with  the  "old  lady"  for  about  a 
month,  when  the  old  queen  was  removed  to  a 
nucleus,  where  she  continued  laying  eggs  until 
she  became  too  feeble  to  keep  her  hold  on  the 
comb-  thus  fairly  dying  in  the  harness. 

I  was  somewhat  interested  in  Gallup's  article 
on  page  12  — not  enough,  however,  to  send  him 
the  "almighty  dollar;"  for  the  Langstroth  hive 
is  good  enough  for  me.  But  I  am  anxious  to 
know  W'hat  you  charge  for  that  kind  oj  advertue- 
ment,  as  I  may  some  day  have  an  axe  to  grind, 
and  would  most  certainly  prefer  space  in  the 
reading  columns  to  the  outside  pages  !  But  I 
am  not  complaining,  for  your  splendid  paper 
contains  many  valuable  articles  that  are  not  ad- 
vertisements. The  one  on  artificial  swarming, 
on  page  23,*  is  worth  any  bee-keepers'  five  years 
subscription  to  the  Journal.  Hurrah  for  volume 
seventh  ! 

W.  E.  L. 

Tennessee. 


*  That  article  is  from  the  pen  of  an  esteemed  cor- 
respoudent  of  the  Journal,  whose  contributious  have 
of  late  been  "  fe  v  aud  far  between."  May  we  not 
Lope  that  he  will  let  the  former  spirit  revive,  and  not 
content  himself  with  merely  thinking  ? 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee  Notes,  from  Clark  County,  Indiana. 

Having  been  a  close  reader  of  the  Journal  for 
the  past  twelve  months,  I  feel  now  that  I  cannot 
well  "keep  house"  among  my  bees  without  it. 
While  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  some  at  least 
of  the  prominent  contributors  to  its  columns 
luive  more  in  view  the  advertisement  of  their  own 
private  wares,  than  the  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  bee-keeping  public  ;  yet  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  I  have  gathered  many  invaluable  sug- 
gestions from  its  perusal  during  one  short  year. 


With  my  renewal  for  another  year,  I  send  a  few 
notes  for  publication,  provided  the  editor  shall 
deem  them  Avorthy. 

My  first  experience  with  bees  was  in  the  spring 
of  1868.  I  had  heard  and  read  so  much  of  the 
large  things  others  had  done  with  bees,  that  I 
determined  to  try  my  "luck,"  believing  that 
what  others  had  done,  I  could  do.  I  commenced 
with  a  single  black  stock,  taken  from  a  tree  in 
the  woods.  To  this  I  added  by  purchase  several 
others,  until  my  outlay  for  bees,  hives,  and  the 
Langstroth  right,  had  about  reached  seventy-five 
(75)  dollars.  I  had  no  increase  of  stocks,  and 
no  surplus  honey.  In  the  fall,  the  great  e])!- 
demic  broke  into  my  ajiiary,  as  it  did  into  all 
others  in  this  region  ;  and  before  the  middle  of 
the  following  winter,  I  had  not  a  bee  left  to  tell 
the  tale  of  my  folly. 

Thus  eudeth  chapter  first  of  my  bee  experi- 
ence. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  conforming  my  actions 
to  the  old  saw  that  "the  best  place  to  find  a 
thing  is  where  it  was  lost,"  I  invested  again  in 
five  weak  black  stocks.  These  I  Italianized,  and 
by  artificial  swarming,  I  succeeded  during  the 
season  in  doubling  my  stocks,  but  yet  got  no 
surplus  honey.  This  was  not  very  encoui-aging, 
but  was  so  much  better  than  my  first  effort  that 
I  was  willing  to  "try  again." 

On  the  23d  of  November  I  went  into  winter 
quarters  with  ten  stocks,  none  very  strong  in 
either  bees  or  stores.  They  were  all  in  the  shal- 
low Langstroth  hive.  I  stored  them  away  in  my 
cellar,  first  taking  off  the  caps,  and  slipping  four- 
penny  nails  under  the  honey-boards,  to  give  up- 
ward ventilation,  and  then  piled  them  uj),  one 
on  the  other.  And  right  here  I  wish  to  acknowl- 
edge specially  the  benefit  I  have  received  from 
one  suggestion  made  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  in  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  cellars. 
Although  my  cellar  was  dug  in  a  bed  of  flint 
gravel,  yet  everything  I  put  in  it  in  the  winter 
would  soon  be  badly  affected  with  mildew.  Some 
one  in  the  Journal  suggested  ventilation  from 
the  bottom.  The  idea  struck  me  as  a  reasonable 
one.  I  already  had  a  flue  built  in  the  wall  down 
to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  bottom,  at  which 
point  was  an  opening  for  the  reception  of  a  stove 
pijDe  from  the  cellar ;  but  I  had  never  had  a 
stove  connected  with  this  flue,  from  above.  At 
the  commencement  of  last  winter,  I  turned  the 
pipe  from  the  stove  of  my  dining-room,  which 
is  immediately  above  the  cellar,  into  this  flue. 
This,  of  course,  created  a  strong  draft  in  the 
flue,  so  much  that  at  times  a  light  piece  of  pai)er 
would  be  drawn  up  from  the  opening  in  the 
cellar.  In  my  cellar  thus  arranged,  I  stored  my 
bees,  in  addition  to  the  other  articles  I  usually 
keep  in  that  jilace.  It  is  enough  to  say  that, 
during  the  entire  winter,  I  never  discovered  the 
least  appearance  of  mould  on  anything  in  the 
cellar.  Out  of  ten  hives  I  think  there  was  not 
half  a  pint  of  dead  bees  ;  and  when  I  returned 
them  to  their  summer  stands,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  were  as  dry  and  clean  as  when  put  away, 
nearly  four  months  before.  Hereafter  I  shall 
ventilate  my  cellar  from  the  bottom,  whether  I 
store  bees  in  it  or  not. 

Now  for  my  "luck"  the  present  season.     The 
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lOth  of  March,  I  commenced  operations  with  ten 
Italian  stocks.  About  the  IStli  I  added  to 
these  three  blaclc  colonies,  and  toward  the  latter 
part  of  May,  two  more  black  stocks.  The  black 
queens  in  these,  and  their  drone  brood,  were  im- 
mediately removed,  and  Italian  queens  given 
them.  From  the  ten  original  stocks,  and  the  five 
additional,  I  now  have  in  my  apiary  forty-six 
full  sized  strong  stocks,  and  twelve  half-sized 
stocks.  The  small  stocks  I  keep  employed  rais- 
ing queens  for  my  own  use  ;  but  they,  each,  con- 
tain five  full  sized  Langstroth  frames,  nearly  all 
of  whicli  are  full  of  comb  honey,  and  bi'ood,  with 
abundance  of  bees  that  seem  to  feel  perfectly  at 
home.  I  think  they  will  all  be  strong  enough  to 
winter  well.  In  addition  to  this  increase  of 
stocks,  I  have  taken  with  the  extractor  consider- 
ably over  five  hundred  (500)  pounds  of  liquid 
honey.  I  am  taking  honey  neaily  every  day  ; 
and  from  present  appearances  will  yet  get  several 
hundred  pounds  more,  and  make  I  don't  know 
how  many  more  stocks. 

In  concluding  my  too  tedious  communi<!ation, 
I  will  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  jirofits  of 
this  season,  but  expect  to  do  better  in  another. 

M.  C.  Hester. 

Charlestoion,  Ind.,  June  30,  1871. 

tt^  We  are  pleased  to  receive  so  gratifying  a  re- 
port from  one  who  was  not  so  discouraged  by  the  dis- 
astrous bee  cholera  of  1868,  as  to  be  unwilliug  to  "  try 
again."  That  there  will  be  seasons  of  faihn-e  in  bee 
culture  occasionally,  just  as  there  are  crop  failures 
and  fruit  failures,  must  be  looked  for  as  among  the 
probable  contiugencies  of  human  events ;  but  their 
actual  occurrence  should  serve  rather  to  stimulate 
than  dishearten. 

The  heavy  losses  incurred  by  many  in  1868,  were 
certainly  discouraging,  and  that  some  were  thereby  de- 
terred from  further  prosecuting  bee-culture,  is  by  no 
means  surprising  ;  but  in  most  instances,  where  the 
business  was  taken  up  with  renewed  zeal  and  energy, 
eminent  success  has  crowned  the  effort.  "  Years  of 
failure,"  says  the  German  adage  "  are  years  of  in- 
struction to  the  iutelligeut  bee-keeper  " — the  truth  of 
which  saying  is  well  illustrated  by  such  cases  as  the 
foregoing. — [Ed. 


[For  the  Amoiican  Bee  Journal.] 

Letter  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  it  is  seldom  you  receive  a 
communication  from  this  section  of  the  country, 
I  have  concluded  to  send  you  a  short  one,  if  only 
to  let  you  know  that  there  are  a  few  bee-keepers 
in  our  community,  who  take  an  interest  in,  and 
are  trying  to  keep  pace  with  all  the  improvements 
in  that  most  fascinating  of  all  pirrsuits — apicul- 
ture. 

As  I  am  but  a,  novice,  comparatively,  you  nor 
your  readers  will  not  expect  any  new  ideas  or  sug- 
gestions from  me.  There  is  a  common  interest 
and  sympathy,  which  I  believe  is  felt  by  every 
lover  of  bee-culture,  which  forms,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  bond  of  union  among  them,  and  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  desire  to  learn  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  others,  and  also  in  a  generous  feel- 
ing that  prompts  those  whose  knowledge  and 
exj^erience  fits  them  as  teachers  to  instruct  their 


less  skilful  and  less  informed  brethren.  I  think 
no  profession,  calling,  or  class  can  lay  claim  to 
more  generous  impulses.  The  rivalry  whicli 
sometimes  exists,  is  for  the  most  part  a  generous 
rivalry,  or  rather  emulation,  as  to  who  will  best 
succeed,  and  most  advance  the  cause.  I  ought 
possibly  to  make  some  exceptions  as  to  this  rule  ; 
one  of  which  I  think  may  be  found  in  certain 
parties  "avIio  run  a  machine"  in  New  York. 

Having  read  so  many  instructive  articles  from 
your  numerous  contributors,  I  feel  as  if  we  were 
old  acquaintances.  Novice,  in  the  last  volume, 
in  "giving  in  liis  experience"  in  regard  to  the 
pleasure  with  which  the  Bee  Journal  is  received, 
has  given  mine.  The  mails  bring  me  nothing 
that  is  received  with  a  more  hearty  welcome. 
By  the  way,  if  Novice's  attachment  to  that  name 
is  not  too  strongly  rooted,  I  think  it  is  time  he 
would  resign  it  to  some  one  else.  I  would  sug- 
gest "  Adept  "  as  a  better  name  for  him. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  even 
a  few  bee-keepers  in  this  part  of  the  country 
have  manifested  any  interest  in  advanced  bee-cul- 
ture. It  is  often  quite  amusing  to  hear  many  of 
the  foolish  and  superstitious  notions  that  are 
believed  and  asserted  as  facts,  even  by  those  who 
have  kept  bees  nearly  all  their  lives. 

This,  I  think,  generally  speaking,  is  a  fine 
country  for  bees.  It  abounds  in  fruit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  besides  locusts,  poplars,  &c.,  as 
well  as  an  abundance  of  white  clover,  raspberry, 
and  many  other  honey-producing  flowers  ;  and 
in  the  fall,  the  Aster,  in  full  supply,  comes  in,  in 
time  to  save  many  late  swarms. 

But  this  season,  so  far,  has  been  the  most  un- 
favorable I  have  known  here.  The  fruit  trees 
bloomed  early  in  April,  and  some  strong  stocks 
swarmed  in  the  latter  part  of  that  month  and  the 
first  few  days  in  May  ;  at  whicli  time  a  cold  wet 
spell  of  weather  set  in,  lasting  for  about  two 
weeks,  followed  by  very  dry  weather  up  to  the 
present  time.  Although  white  clover  has  bloomed 
in  profusion,  it  affords  no  honey,  the  bees  scarcely 
visiting  it.  This  is  our  season  for  storing  sur- 
plus honey,  yet  hardly  a  single  stock  is  working 
in  boxes. 

Bees  here  are  always  wintered  on  their  summer 
stands.  We  do  not  have  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  bee-houses.  We,  however,  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  Italian  bees  pure  here,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  black  bees  in  the  country. 
I  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  fertili- 
zation of  the  queen  can  be  controlled,  and  thit 
by  some  simple  process  that  any  intelligent  api- 
arian can  understand  and  adopt.  The  m.ui  who 
will  perfect  this  discovery,  will  rank  with  Lang- 
stroth and  Hruschka,  and  will  "attain  unto  the 
first  three  "  among  the  mighty  men  in  the  bee- 
keeping kingdom. 

Some  of  us  find  it  difficult  to  procure  Italian 
queens.  I  sent  an  order  to  Mr.  Alley,  accom- 
panied with  the  money,  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  I 
have  not  yet  received  my  queens.  I  wrote  to  him 
on  the  subject  last  fall,  and  again  this  spring. 
In  his  last  letter  he  promised  to  send  them  by 
the  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June  ;  but  they 
have  not  yet  arrived.  I  am  somewhat  surprised 
at  this,  as  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  Journal  as  a 
reliable  dealer.     If  he  treats  many  othei's  so,  I 
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fear  his  reputation  will  suffer.  Some  people 
mifjlit  conclude  that  others  besides  the  *'  heathen 
Chinee ' '  are  up  to  ' '  ways  that  are  dark,  and  tricks 
tliat  are  vain." 

I  hope  with  the  present  volume  will  commence 
an  increased  interest  in  the  Journal,  and  an  in- 
creased eftbrt  on  the  part  of  bee-keepers  to  aug- 
ment its  list  of  subscribers  ;  and  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  yon  will  find  it  your  interest, 
as  well  as  that  of  your  readers,  to  make  it  a 
semi-monthly  publication.  I  send  the  names  of 
three  old  and  one  new  subscriber. 

C.  N.  Austin,  M.  D. 

Lewisbury,  West  Va.,  June  20,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Letter  from  Kansas. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Bee-keeping  in  Kansas  is  just 
in  its  infancy.  Not  many  have  as  yet  adopted  the 
modern  improvements.  Many  believe  in  signs, 
and  wonders,  and  luck.  They  are  too  supersti- 
tious, and  consequently  this  has  been  a  good 
field  for  humbug  ])eddlers.  Last  fall  we  organ- 
ized an  association  for  this  county  (Douglas), 
the  first  one  organized  in  this  State.  Tlie  so- 
ciety holds  montlily  meetings,  and  has  created 
quite  an  interest  in  the  bee  line.  Such  associa- 
tions are  the  surest  preventives  of  being  hum- 
bugged by  patent  vendors. 

Bees  do  very  well  here.  In  fact,  we  think  it  a 
good  bee  country,  considering  that  we  have  not 
many  of  the  best  honey  plants,  such  as  white 
clover,  alsike  clover,  &c.,  which,  however,  can 
easily  be  introduced  ;  jj,nd  we  would  advise  Mr. 
W.  F.  Bason,  who  "  Avants  to  know  where  there 
is  a  good  honey  district,"  to  come  to  Kansas 
and  select  a  good  location,  where  he  would  have 
plenty  of  sumac  of  the  different  varieties,  and 
lindens, — a  timber  range  being  necessary  for  the 
best  results.  Then  buckwheat  and  clover,  or 
any  other  honey-producing  plant,  should  be 
sown,  to  promote  a  continuous  supply  as  far  as 
possible. 

We  have  known  a  hive  to  throw  off  six  swarms 
in  one  season  ;  and  all,  including  the  old  stock, 
wintered  well  on  their  summer  stands,  without 
feeding,  besides  giving  some  suri^lus  honey.  The 
fall  is  our  surplus  honey  season,  and  we  like  it 
much  better  than  when  we  have  to  depend  on 
getting  our  surplus  at  swarming  time.  Here  we 
get  through  with  our  increase  of  colonies,  and 
have  them  in  just  such  condition  as  we  want 
them  to  be,  when  the  honey  season  sets  in.  A 
good  swarm  in  August  will,  in  a  good  season, 
store  fifty  pounds  surplus  in  boxes,  besides  stor- 
ing in  the  hive  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds, 
thus  completely  putting  the  old  English  adage 
about  swarms  out  of  countenance.  If  the  Ex- 
tractor will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it,  we  think 
a  person  could  take  from  an  August  swarm, 
with  the  above  conditions,  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  We  made 
a  forced  swarm  last  year  about  the  20th  of 
September,  and  it  nearly  filled  the  hive  with 
comb,  and  stored  enough  honey  to  winter  on. 
Yet  that  was  the  poorest  honey  year  we  have 
had  for  some  time.     If  it  had  been  a  season  like 


that  of  two  years  ago,  we  would  have  got  at 
least  twenty-five  pounds  of  box  honey. 

We  have  been  mucli  pleased  to  see  some  of 
your  correspondents  hitting  the  various  humbug 
patents  and  hive  venders  just  about  as  they  de- 
served. But  we  were  astonished  beyond  meas- 
ure to  see,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal, 
one  of  the  humbug  killers  set  himself  up  to  be 
killed  in  turn.  Yes,  brother  Gallup  has  got  -a 
recipe  for  making  bee-hives  for  the  moderate  sum 
of  one  dollar  !  This  is  what  we  would  call  a 
Simon  pure  humbug,  selling  a  description  of  an- 
otlier  man's  patent  hive.  We  hope  bee-keepers 
will  hold  fast  to  their  dollars,  at  least  till  friend 
Galluj)  tests  his  hive  ;  for  he  informs  us  that  he 
has  just  put  bees  in  them,  though  he  puts  forth 
extravagant  claims  for  it.  The  standard  Lang- 
strotli  hive  is  nowhere  in  comparison  (as  his 
language  implies).  "The  advantages  are  too 
numerous  to  even  think  of,"  at  one  time.  Now 
as  competition  is  the  life  of  business,  we  propose 
to  furnish  Gallup'.:  descriptions  at  the  extraordi- 
narily low  figure  of  three  cents  apiece  by  the 
thousand.  If  Mr.  Gallup  can't  afford  them  for 
less  than  a  dollar,  we  think  printing  costs  more 
down  at  the  '"Orchard"  than  it  does  out  here. 
To  any  one  ordering  from  us,  we  will  throw  in 
the  "Twining  six  secrets"  for  handling  and 
managing  bees,  for  which  the  inventor  charges 
ten  dollars  ;  by  means  of  which  secrets  you  can 
increase  one  swarm  to  sixty-four  in  one  season, 
and,  in  combination  with  the  Oallup  hive,  you 
could  undoubtedly  make  one  hundred,  and  se- 
cure a  ton  of  honey  from  each  hive  every  year. 
Novice  would  be  tlirown  quite  in  the  shade  with 
his  330  pounds,  and  his  dollar  honey  knife.  You 
see  every  one  is  after  the  almighty  dollar.  Here  is 
another  after  it,  but,  as  Novice  says,  ' '  indirectly. " 
G.  M.  Doolittle,  on  page  10,  discourses  on  pure 
Italian  queens.  The  inference  from  the  article 
is,  that  he  wants  to  do  little  and  get  large  pay  ; 
thus,  "Let  the  price  be  kept  up  at  a  paying 
figure."  Therefore  he  makes  many  statements 
and  assertions  which,  we  doubt,  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  proof.  But  hear  what  he  says  :  "  The 
queen,  beside-^  producing  workers  icith  three  yelloto 
bunds,  must  duplicate  herself ;  in  other  words, 
Iter  queen  progeny  must  be  exactly  like  herself. — 
One  word  to  those  who  wish  to  purchase  queens. 
I  would  say,  get  a  queen  that  produces  all  three- 
banded  workers,  uniform  in  color,  and  the 
queens  from  all  duplicates  of  herself.  Then 
you  will  get  a  queen  worth  having,  and  anything 
short  of  this  will  be  dashed  with  black  blood. 
Such  a  queen  cannot  be  raised  short  of  eight  or 
ten  dollars."*  All  of  which  means  that  he  is  the 
only  one  that  keeps  pure  queens,  and  you  can 
get;  them  for  ten  dollars.  On  page  241  of  volume 
vi.  of  the  Journal  you  can  read  what  we  take  to 
be  a  deal  better  authority  than  these  statements. 
It  is  from  Mr.  C.  F.  H.  Gravenhopst,  of  Brauns- 
chweig, Germany.  He  says  :  "  They  invariably 
show  three  yellow  bands,  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  distinctly  impressed.  The  color 
of  these  bands  (of  which  two  are  broad  and  one 
is  naiTOw)  varies  somewhat  according  to  locality. 


*  We  think  Mr.  D.  does  not  raise  queens  for  sale. 
-[Ed. 
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In  Upper  Italy,  the  color  of  the  bands  is  some- 
what lift'ht,  while  in  Tessin  and  the   Grisons,  it 
approaches   more   that   of  the   chestiuit.      The 
drones  are  yellow  on  the  underside  of  the  body, 
and  have  two  narrow  dark  yellow  (not  to  say 
clay-colored)  bands  on  the  npper.     The  queens 
differ  somewhat  as  regards  coloring.     Some  are 
yellow  to  the  extreme  tip  of  the  abdomen,  while 
others    have    bands    less   yellow   or  brownish, 
and  from  the  abdominal  segment  inwai'd  their 
color  passes  gradually  into  a  darker  shade. — 
Many  of   these  queens  produce  princesses  all 
uniformly  alike  of  yellow   or  brownish  color  ; 
whereas,  the  daughters  of  otliers  are  more  or  less 
blackish  or  dark,  not  resembling  their  mothers. 
But  all  the  queens  derived   from  the   districts 
named,  without  exception,  produce  workers  hav- 
ing yellow  or  brownish  (orange  colored)  bands. 
Such  is  the  archetype  of  the  Italian  bee.     All 
deviations  therefrom  are  no  longer  pure,  whether 
passing  in  one  direction  or  another."     Mr.  Doo- 
little  will  have  to  try  again.     But  if  it  is,  as  he 
states,  that  queens  of  his  kind  cannot  be  raised 
for  less  than  eight  or  ten  dollars,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  want  them.     It  is  the  poorest  recom- 
mendation that  could  be  given  to  the  Italians, 
that  it  costs  so  much  to  breed  one  queen.     We 
want  no  hives  or  queens  that  cannot  be  produced 
for  less  money.      If  the   Italians  are  what  is 
claimed  for  them  ;  if  they  breed  twice  as  fast  as 
the  blacks,  &c.,  then  we  can  sell  stocks  for  about 
half  what  we  would  have  to  charge  for  blacks  ; 
and  so  with  queens,     But  if  they  are  like  the 
Norway  oats  humbug,- — that  on  papei-  would  pro- 
duce one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
but  in  the  ground   would   produce   only  about 
half  what  the  black  oats  do, — then  of  course  the 
price  must  be  higher,  as  it  costs  twice  as  much 
to   produce   them.     Now,    if   we    cannot    raise 
Italian  bees  and  queens  cheaper  than  can  we  can 
raise  the  blacks,  we  will  drive  every  last  thief  of 
them  out  of  our  apiary  ;  and  think  a  good  way 
to  do  it  Avould  be, — as  Mr.  Alley  recommends  in 
the  introduction  of  queens, — vomit  them  to  death 
with  tobacco  smoke. 

We  cannot  see  why  there  is  so  much  bother 
about  fertilization  in  confinement.  Any  queen 
that  cannot  fly  out  to  meet  the  drones,  is  of  no 
account  ;  and  if  she  meets  a  black  drone,  you 
have  just  as  good  a  bee,  if  not  one  a  little  better. 
It  is  not  yet  a  settled  fact  that  the  Italians  are 
enough  better  to  go  to  any  trouble  to  keep  them 
pure.  If  it  were  not  for  the  trade  in  Italian 
queens,  we  fear  their  reputation  would  fall 
down  nearly  to  zero.  The  only  distinguishing 
trait  we  see  about  them  is  their  disposition  to 
rob  and  steal.  In  a  neighborhood  where  there 
are  plenty  of  black  bees,  they  will  store  much 
more  honey  ;  they  will  rob  all  weakly  stocks, 
and  there  is  where  they  get  it.  In  towns  and 
cities  they  will  also  store  more  honey.  They  will 
get  it  in  sugar  barrels,  and  from  candy  shops. 
Lawrence,  July  1871.  Noah  Cameron. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Our  Honey  Extractor. 

We  wrote  to  Mr.  Peabody  on  the  3d  of  April 
ordering  the  machine  ;  and  when  we  got  to  the 
station  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  on  our  way 
to  the  city,  we  found  it  safe  and  sound,  looking 
none  the  worse  for  its  long  journey  from  Boston. 
We  were  so  anxious  to  try  it  that,  about  a 
week  afterwards,  we  opened  one  of  our  hives 
and  took  out  the  two  outside  combs,  and  taking 
them  into  a  warm  room,  we  uncapped  them  and 
put  them  in  the  machine.  All  the  family  assem- 
bled to  see  the  wonderful  operation,  and  we  must 
say  that  it  was  not  with  the  greatest  confidence 
that  we  began  to  turn,  for  the  honey  was  stored 
in  the  fall,  and  was  very  thick.  But  after  a  few 
revolutions  we  saw  that  it  was  "  all  right ;"  and 
in  five  minutes  we  had  two  quarts  of  extracted 
honey  for  ourselves,  and  two  empty  combs  for 
the  bees. 

On  the  14th  of  May  we  put  upper  stories  on 
seven  of  our  hives,  and  on  the  24th  began  ex- 
tracting honey  in  earnest.  What  was  our  sur- 
prise on  finding  that  the  first  hive  we  opened 
had,  in  the  ten  days,  stored  twenty-four  pounds 
of  honey,  besides  building  five  full-sized  Lang- 
stroth  frames  of  comb.  This  exceeded  anything 
in  our  bee  experience  ;  and  we  could  hardly  be- 
lieve our  senses  when  we  found  that  the  others 
had  done  about  as  much.  And  when,  on  the 
29th,  we  opened  our  first  hive  again  and  got 
thirty  pounds  for  the  five  days'  work,  and  the 
same  amount  from  the  second  one,  we  began  to 
ask  what  can  we  do  with  it  ?  At  first  Ave  had 
put  it  into  self-sealing  fruit  jars,  which  we  had 
used  for  preserves  the  year  before.  Now  they 
are  all  full,  and  so  are  all  the  other  jars  in  the 
house.  We  ordered  a  gross  of  quart  jars,  but 
while  we  are  waiting  for  them,  what  shall  we  do 
with  the  honey  ?  Some  one  suggests  the  watei'- 
cooler.  It  will  hold  three  or  four  gallons,  and 
we  immediately  fill  it.  The  soup  tureen  follows, 
and  then  the  milk  pitcher,  and  we  are  just  draw- 
ing on  the  milk  pans,  and  beginning  to  think 
that  there  may  be  more  pleasant  places  than  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  when — much 
to  our  joy — the  jars  arrive.  But  even  they  prove 
only  a  temporary  relief ;  they  are  soon  full ;  and 
notwithstanding  an  order  for  ten  gallons  in  bulk 
just  filled,  we  "begin  to  fear  that  we  will  be 
turned  out  of  house  and  home,  to  make  room 
for  the  yield  of  our  seven  experimental  hives. 
Daniel  M.  Wokthinqton. 
St.  Dennis,  Md.,  June  29,  1871. 


"  The  bird  of  evening  hour,  the  humming  bee, 
And  the  wild  music  of  the  mountain  rill, 
Seem  breathing  sorrow,  as  they  murmur  by." 

W.  F.  D. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Trom  an  Iowa  Lady. 

Mr.  Editor  : — While  rejoicing  over  the  im- 
proved tone  and  character  of  the  Journal,  I  still 
wish  it  would  be  more  practical. 

We  have  plenty  of  reports  of  success,  also  of 
failures  ;  now  let  us  have  the  probable  reason  of 
each.  The  beginner  scans  the  pages  of  the  Jour- 
nal for  advice,  as  to  what  he  or  she  shall  do  to 
insure  a  good    yield  of  honey— that  being  the 
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le<;itimate  aim  of  bee-keeping  ;  but  there  is  sel- 
dom an  article  to  that  eft'ect.  Thanks  to  Mr. 
Gallup  for  his  excellent  paper  in  the  March  num- 
ber, read  before  the  National  Convention. 

It  is  very  easy  to  multiply  stocks  and  rear 
queens,  but  there  is  soon  a  limit  to  that  busi- 
ness ;  honey  is  the  real  object,  and  how  to  get 
the  most  of  it.  Let  the  experienced  ones  look 
back  to  their  own  beginning,  and  they  will  un- 
derstand what  I  (and  others)  want. 

Quite  a  number  of  persons  of  my  acquaint- 
ance are  taking  a  very  lively  interest  in  the 
business.  I  send  you  the  name  of  a  young  lady 
who  teaches  school,  but  says  she  is  going  to  try 
some  other  means  of  support ;  so  she  has  bought 
six  stands  of  bees,  is  putting  them  all  in  mova- 
ble frames,  is  going  to  transfer  the  old  stocks 
after  swarming,  intends  to  Italianize  them,  and 
has  subscribed  for  the  Journal.  So  please  help 
her  in  her  endeavor. 

The  old  theory  of  having  a  capped  cell  before 
swarming  is  entirely  exploded  with  me  ;  for  this 
season  my  bees  have  very  rarely  had  one,  or  any 
preparation  for  one,  when  tliey  swarmed.  I  at- 
tribute it  to  the  Italians— they  are  all  of  that 
kind.  My  black  ones  never  did  so.  My  first 
swarm  came  off  on  the  2d  day  of  May — "Lat. 
41"."  It  cast  a  swarm  on  the  ISth  of  June. 
Mrs.  L.  Hollingsworth. 

Sandusky,  loica. 

It  is  only  on  a  thorough  mastery  of  theory  that  &\k- 
cessf\x\  practice  can  be  based — all  short  of  that  is  mere 
empiricism.  The  thne  is  past  for  trusting  to  luck  in 
bee  culture. 

The  young  lady  has  made  choice  of  what,  properly 
managed,  will  be  a  more  pleasing  and  more  remuner- 
ative pursuit  than  that  which  she  is  about  abandon- 
ing ;  yet  it  requires  study,  though  it  will  amply  repay 
it.  She  begins,  too,  at  the  right  season,  and  with  the 
right  number  of  colonies.  She  will  not  now  be  likely 
to  be  over  elated  by  the  flattering,  thousli  ofttimcs 
delusive,  promises  of  early  spring;  and  have  colo- 
nies enough  to  engage  her  attentitm  and  occupy  her 
leisure,  till  she  can  qualify  herself  and  has  time  to 
superintend  a  larger  number. 

As  successful  wintering  is  confessedly  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  bee-keeping,  preiKiriiuj  her  colonies 
for  that  should  be  among  \\\g  things  first  in  order 
even  now ;  and  to  that  end,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  plenty  of  bees  is  as  essential  as  a  large 
store  of  honey— the  latter  bein<r,  in  some  cases,  a 
decided  disadvantage.  We  think  many  more  stocks 
perish  in  winter  from  paucity  of  numbers  than  from 
deficiency  of  stores. 

A  swarm  from  a  prime  swarm  the  same  season  is 
rarely  a  desirable  acquisition,  unless  it  be  in  localities 
well  favored  with  fall  pasturage.  The  parent  colony, 
deprived  of  its  queen,  becomes  much  depopulated 
before  it  can  have  its  working  force  replenished  from 
the  eggs  of  the  young  queen  (if  indeed  she  be  not 
lost  or  become  a  drone-breeder).  Nearly  sixty  days 
will  elapse  from  the  swarming  before  the  young 
bees  enter  on  active  outdoor  labor,  and  by  that  time 
there  is  usually  little  for  them  to  gather.  The  swarm 
too — seldom  a  large  one — unless  immediately  fur- 
nished with  empty  combs  and  well  fed  perseveringly, 
enters  on  the  winter  campaign  as  a  feeble  nursling,  if 
not  as  an  actual  starveling.  The  proper  course,  when 
the  thing  does  occur,  is  to  reunite  the  two  bodies  on 
the  second  day,  after  destroying  the  queen  cells  ;  or 
killing  the  queen  if  she  is  an  old  one,  and  giving  the 
colony  a  fertile  one,  if  practicable. — [Ed. 


[For  tho  American  Beo  Journal.] 

A  few  Apiarian  Devices. 

Dear  Bee  Journal  :— As  Novice  has  given 
the  Bee-journalers  many  good  hints  and  devices 
(not  as  many,  though  as  I  know  he  might  have 
done),  I  thought  it  well  to  add  somewhat  to  the 
list. 

And,  first,  I  will  mention  a  frame-holding  box. 
This  is  very  convenient  for  holding  frames  of 
surplus  honey,  either  when  we  want  to  cut  out 
or  uncap.  The  size  I  use  will  hold  about  seven 
frames.  This,  when  filled,  is  heavy  enough  to 
lift  aboirt.  The  top  and  front  side  are  each 
hinged.  When  in  use,  the  top  opens  backwai'ds 
and  the  front  downwards.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
box  is  a  tin  ]y<m,  the  size  of  the  bottom  and  one 
inch  deep      This  catches  the  dripping  honey. 

I  sometimes  find  another  device  useful  to  hold 
a  single  frame.  Take  an  inch  thick  board  as 
long  as  the  frame,  and  three  or  four  inches  broad. 
Bore  an  inch  hole  in  the  center,  through  which 
insert  a  hard  wood  pin  that  is  shouldered,  and 
set  vertically  in  a  hard  wood  block.  At  each  end 
of  the  board  nail  an  upright,  which  should  be 
some  two  inches  lon;;er  than  the  height  of  the 
frame.  Now  pitt  this  right-angled  on  the  top  of 
the  shouldered  pin  and  it  is  ready  to  hold  the 
fr.!;ne,  which  yon  can  then  revolve  and  examine 
eitlier  side  without  having  to  lift  it.  A  tin  pan 
sliould  be  made  for  this  also,  to  catch  the  drip- 
ping. 

Every  hive  should  have  a  glass,  through  which 
to  see  the  condition  of  the  colony  ;  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  shutter  should  be  tacked  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  on  which  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
history  of  the  hive. 

A  good  pocket  looking-glass,  also,  is  useful  for 
throwing  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  a  candle  into 
the  hive,  to  enable  you  to  make  a  more  satisfac- 
tory examination.  A  large  spatula  is  very  con- 
venient, to  scrape  up  the  loose  liquid  honey. 
Have  a  good  sized,  flat  bottomed,  square  cornered 
basket,  in  which  to  carry  tools  when  at  work. 
Have  a  memorandum  book,  too,  in  which  to  note 
what  should  h'  done  for  any  hive  or  colony — all 
of  which  should  be  numbered  with  a  zinc  label. 
(Here  is  the  receipt  for  the  zinc  ink.  It  will  last 
forever,  as  I  have  tried  it  twice.  One  drachm 
each  of  verdigris  and  sal  ammoniac,  half  a  drachm 
of  lampblack,  and  ten  drachms  of  rain  water. ) 

To  get  the  bees  out  of  removed  honey  boxes, 
have  a  small  box  set  over  the  honey  box  hole  or 
holes,  through  wliich  the  bees  can  pass  out,  but 
cannot  return.  They  can  go  out  either  under  a 
light  tin  or  brass  valve  or  door,  so  made  as  to 
swing  a  little  above  the  center,  or  under  a  small 
varnish  brush  fastened  nearly  horizontally  over 
the  exit  hole. 

The  best  smoker  I  have  tried  is  made  of  paper 
and  cotton  rags.  Cut  off  half  of  a  paper  flour 
sack  (a  25  or  50  pounder),  spread  it  out  fiat,  and 
on  it  lay  two  heaping  handfuls  of  cotton  rags  ; 
roll  all  together  tightly,  and  tie  at  every  two  or 
three  inches  with  good  hempen  twine.  To  keep 
it  from  burning  too  much  when  in  use,  put  a 
brick  or  stone  over  the  burning  end.  We,  (that 
is  "we-uns,"  all  of  us)  are  apt  to  use  too  much 
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smoke ;  but  then  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  fill 
the  bees  eyes  with,  so  that  they  can't  see,  don't 
you  see,  when  iliey  get  too  saucy.  A  small  sprin- 
kle of  sugar  water  is  a  good  thing  to  use,  when 
opening  hives. 

But  I  am  getting  to  the  end  of  my  sheet,  so 
must  dry  up.  Yet  here  comes  Novice  with  his 
railroad !  Well,  that's  a  good  idea  too,  especi- 
ally for  all  who  like  him,  are  raising  honey  by 
horse  or  steam  power  !  With  the  movable 
frames,  the  honey-slinger,  artificial  combs,  and 
railroad,  and  Novice  for  conductor,  the  old  fogy 
gummers  had  better  "clear  the  track,"  you  bet. 

H.  T.  Collins. 

Jacksonville,  Ills. 

P.  S^.— The  dear  little  pets  have  done  unusually 
well  hereabouts,  up  to  this  time.  They  have 
been  working  with  their  sleeves  rolled  up  and 
shirt  collars  unbuttoned,  for  many  many  days 
past. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man's  naming  all  his 
bees?  Some  of  the  boys  think  mine  are  all 
named ;  and  could  not  that  be,  if  all  in  one  hive 
had  the  same  name — thus  call  all  those  in  No.  1. 
Billy,  and  all  those  in  No.  2.  Polly  Ann,  «&c., 
&c  -i  H.  T.  C. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

"Old  Pogies,"  and  "  Bee-on-the-Brain." 

Mr.  Editor  : — Not  seeing  any  correspondence 
from  these  quarters  in  the  journal,  I  thought  I 
would  try  my  hand.  If  this  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  printing,  throw  it  away,  and  there 
will  be  no  hard  thoughts  about  it. 

We  had  an  early  spring.  Bees  swarmed  in 
May,  earlier  than  I  knew  them  for  a  good  many 
jears.  My  first  swarm  came  out  on  the  15th 
of  May.  (The.se  were  natives.)  I  played  blind 
smart  with  some  of  my  colonies,  but  nevei'theless 
do  not  regret  it,  for  I  learned  a  good  lesson 
therefrom— a  lesson  for  beginners.  I  set  out  in 
the  sirring  fifteen  colonies  in  good  condition, 
and  have  increased  them  to  thirty-five  (natural 
increase),  besides  getting  some  si.K  or  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  surplus  honey  in  boxes.  I 
have  procured  a  honey-slinger,  and  the  way  I 
shall  sling  honey  from  the  combs  will  be  a  cau- 
tion. I  expect  to  learn  another  lesson  about 
"slinging,"  but  "a  i>erson  never  gets  too  old  to 
learn  !" 

I  am  now  preparing  to  seed  fifteen  acres  of 
land  with  buckwheat  exclusively  for  my  bees, 
from  which  I  expect  to  realize  some  profit. 

While  I  write,  every  now  and  then  I  glance  at 
the  yellow  jackets  which  Mr.  T.  G.  McGaw  sent 
me.  I  am  so  particularly  well  pleased  with 
them,  that  I  am  determined  to  have  no  others. 
I  have  succeeded  in  raising  two  virgin  queens 
from  those  procured  from  the  above  named 
gentleman.  They  show  "all  the  marks  of  their 
mother."  That's  what  we  want.  The  next 
trouble  is  to  get  them  fertilized  purely.  I  am 
trying  the  confinement  process  on  a  new  princi- 
ple ;  and  if  I  have  success,  will  give  it  to  the 
bee-keeping  public  free  of  charge. 

I  am  glad  to  see  another  lady  embarking  with 


us  in  this  delightful  pursuit.  May  many  more 
still  be  added  to  the  list.  I  read  Sue  W.'s  arti- 
cle with  much  pleasure,  and  agree  with  her  on 
the  extracted  honey  and  unprincipled  men.  It 
is  an  every  day  occurrence  to  meet  with  such 
men,  who  will  sell  to  the  ignorant  public  their 
worthless  humbugs,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
adulterated  or  fictitious  honey,  or  patent  bee 
hives,  &:c. 

"  Old  Fogies!'''' — There  are  several  old  stand- 
by's around  here,  who  profess  to  know  more 
about  the  bee  than  even  the  veteran  Langstroth 
himself.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  one  of 
these  knowing  ones  the  other  day,  at  a  neigh- 
boring apiary,  and  we  had  it  up  on  one  side  and 
down  the  other  ;  but  I  finally  got  him  where  the 
w^ool  was  close.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  the  Italian  bees  and  the  movable  frame  hives  ? 
lie  tlnnight  them  to  l)e  Yankee  humbugs.  He 
was  blowing  his  horn  about  a  barrel  of  honey 
from  twenty-five  colonies,  and  ten  pounds  of  wax 
from  each  colony,  after  taking  the  honey  from 
them.  I  asked  him  what  he  did  with  the  bees. 
His  reply  was  that  he  put  them  to  death  with 
the  fumes  of  brimstone.  He  was  actmilly  afraid 
to  go  within  forty  feet  of  the  bees,  unless  it  was 
in  the  dark,  and  he  was  fixed  up  to  plunder  them 
in  the  night ;  like  a  thief.  (That's  a  good  name 
for  such  men. ) 

'■^Bee-on-the-Brain!^'' — While  there  are  a  few 
old  fogies  about,  there  are  many  more  dreadfully 
troubled  with  the  bee  fever,  without  much  hope 
of  speedy  recovery.  Some  of  them  have  the 
disease  so  bad  that  they  have  destroyed  nearly 
all  their  bees,  by  ill  judged  transferring  and 
hastily  making  two  swarms  fiom  one.  The  first 
symptom  of  the  disease  shows  itself  in  the  shape 
of  "a  .Journal,  a  bee-book,  and  a  patent  hive  ;" 
and  the  next  thing  wanted  is  a  dollar  for  their 
bees.  When  you  ask  them  what  makes  them 
destroy  their  bees  in  this  silly  style,  the  answer 
is — "  We  work  according  to  the  book  !"  That's 
what  the  book  says  !"  Well,  that's  one  w^ay  of 
getting  book  knowledge  !  We  need  a  little 
practical  knowledge  first,  to  be  got  only  by 
watching  the  operations  of  some  experienced 
bee-keeper,  observing  what  we  see,  and  treasur- 
ing in  the  memory  what  we  really  do  learn.  By 
thus  working  with  a  man  tliat  does  understand 
his  business,  and  by  refiecting  on  his  practice,  a 
beginner  will  become  better  grounded  in  the 
requisite  fundamental  knowledge,  than  he  ever 
can  be  by  hastily  reading  books  or  essays  while 
he  yet  does  not  understand  the  meaning  of  most 
of  the  terms  employed,  and  has  not  the  least 
idea  whether  one  process  recommended  is  better 
than  another,  or  is  at  all  worth  adopting. 
Readers,  do  not  understand  me  as  asserting  that 
no  useful  information  is  to  be  obtained  from 
books  or  by  reading.  On  the  contrary,  I  main- 
tain that  much  may  be  gained  thereby,  if  taken 
up  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  manner ; 
but  beginners  should  not  "go  it  blind,"  nor 
trust  all  they  read  or  try  everything  suggested. 
Mr.  Editor,  I  was  surprised  to  find  our  old 
friend  Gallup  setting  his  hook  so  late  in  the  se;v- 
son.  We  have  afore  now  bit,  and  got  bit,  several 
times  ;  but  Gallup  is  a  responsible  good  "  old  or 
young  "  bee-brother,  and  we  are  hence  not  afraid 
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that  he  will  undertake  to  sell  anything  that  is 
of  no  value  to  the  bee-keeper,  and  I  therefore 
let  him  pass. 

I  bought  a  honey  extractor  from  Mr.  J.  L. 
Peabody,  of  Virden,  Illinois.  It  arrived  in  due 
time  and  was  given  a  fair  trial.  I  must  say  it 
works  like  a  charm,  throwing  out  from  ninety- 
five  to  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  honey,  and 
leaving  the  comb  uninjured  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  bee- 
keepers as  just  the  thing,  which  no  kee-keejier 
Avho  has  a  single  stand  of  bees,  should  be 
without. 

I  must  say  something  about  our  monthly 
visitor. 

Mr.  Editor,  and  Bee-keepers  generally.  We 
want  the  old  American  Bee  Journal  semi-vionthly, 
and  how  are  we  to  get  it  ?  The  answer  is  by 
paying  for  it.  So  here's  at  you.  I  will  be  one 
of  the  many  that  will  pay  five  dollars  for  one 
year,  semi-monthly.  Hoping  to  hear  a  general 
response,  I  close.  T.  H.  B.  Woody. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Mo.,  July  7,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal] 

Amateur  Ho.  2. 


After  "gobbling  up"  all  there  was  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Journal,  we  remarked  to  our  bet- 
ter half,  that  we  were  foolish  enough  to  try  every 
plan  suggested  in  the  Journal  for  progress  in 
bee-culture.  So  we  rushed  to  the  workshop  and 
made  a  lot  of  Novice's  Nurseries,  and  put  therein 
our  queen  cells  that  w^ere  ready  for  them.  I 
must  say  that  I  "kinder  like"  the  idea.  So 
when  they  hatch,  I  will  introduce  them  to  the 
nucleus  boxes  in  my  wire  house,  according  to  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Langstroth  in  the  same  number  of 
the  Journal. 

I  wonder  if  every  bee-man  derives  as  much 
benefit  from  reading  the  American  Bee  Journal 
as  I  do.  Here  are  two  ideas — good  ones,  too — 
in  the  July  number ;  and  every  number  has  as 
many  that  we  may  put  to  practice.  I  think  it 
well  to  try  all  that  have  any  show  for  success. 
If  we  fail  there  is  not  much  lost  ;  if  we  succeed, 
there  is  something  more  added  to  our  store  of 
useful  knowledge. 

There  is  one  thing  I  don't  like  to  see— so 
much  talk  about  patent  hives.  What  good  does 
it  do?  I  don't  supj^ose  any  man  ever  got  rich 
selling  a  patent  for  a  bee-hive.  I  am  sure,  if  he 
would  spend  his  time  in  attending  to  bees,  he 
would  make  more  money  ;  and  if  he  would  give 
a  plain  description  of  his  improvement  in  the 
Journal,  and  leave  bee-keepers  free  to  use  it  or 
not,  I  am  confident  that  they  Avould  be  better 
oft'.  For  then  many  worthless  things  that  are 
now  in  use  would  be  rejected. 

I  am  using  a  hive  that  I  like  better  than  any 
patented  hive  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  propose  to 
give  a  description  of  it.  I  think  it  must  be  on 
the  order  of  Gallup's  hive  as  intimated  by  him 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Journal.  My  hive  is 
two  feet  long,  and  thirteen  inches  wide  by  fif- 
teen inches  deep,  inside  measure.  It  is  used 
without  a  bottom  board.     If  a  bottom  board  is 


used,  cut  the  board  eighteen  inches  long  and 
thirteen  inches  wide.  Nail  two  boards  across 
the  bottom,  so  as  to  form  an  alighting  board, 
three  inches  wide  in  front.  The  frames  are  sus- 
pended from  a  rabbet  on  the  sides  of  the  hive, 
deep  enough  to  admit  an  air  space  of  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  between  the  top  bar  of  the 
frame  and  the  top  board  of  the  hive.  The  frames 
are  fourteen  inches  deep,  by  twelve  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  and  are  held  oft"  from  the  sides  of 
the  hive  by  a  three  cornered  strip  tacked  on  the 
sides  of  the  hive  six  inches  from  the  bottom. 
The  top  bar  is  fourteen  inches  long  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  wide  ;  projects  over  side  bars  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  to  hang  on  the  rabbets. 
When  suspended  in  the  hive,  the  top  bars  form 
a  honey-board.  For  upward  ventilation,  or  ac- 
cess to  boxes  above,  &c.,  cut  a  notch  in  each  top 
bar  about  the  centre.  To  hold  the  frames  the 
proper  distance  apart  below,  drive  nails  with 
broad  heads  into  the  side  bars  four  inches  from 
the  bottom.  The  comb-guide  and  bottom  bar,  I 
put  on  by  sawing  kerfs  into  the  ends  of  the  side 
bars,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  insert  thin  strips, 
twelve  and  a  half  inches  long,  half  an  inch 
wide  and  one-eighth  inch  thick.  Fasten  with 
small  nails.  For  the  top  of  the  hive,  I  use  a 
broad  board  with  a  one-and-a-half  inch  clamp 
on  each  end,  to  prevent  warping.  Now,  the 
most  important  point  is  the  division  board, 
fourteen  inches  long,  thirteen  inches  wide,  with 
a  clamp  on  top  fourteen  inches  long  and  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  to  suspend  on  rabbets 
just  as  the  frames.  This  board  can  be  shoved 
up  against  the  frames,  if  there  are  only  two  or 
three  ;  thus,  when  the  colony  is  weak,  the  heat 
is  not  lost.  A  quart  of  bees  in  a  quart  measure  is 
comparatively  as  good  as  a  bushel  of  bees  in  a 
bushel  measure.  As  the  swarm  groAvs  larger, 
add  frames  to  any  number  desired. 

This  size  hive  will  hold  fifteen  frames,  but  if 
that  is  not  enough,  make  the  hive  longer.  If 
side  boxes  are  preferred,  there  is  plenty  of  room 
in  this  hive.  The  division  board  answers  the 
place  of  a  movable  side  to  the  hive,  and  when 
removed  gives  every  facility  for  handling  frames. 
I  like  the  broad  top  bar  better  than  the  narrow 
for  many  reasons.  A  double  hive  is  easily  made' 
by  putting  a  hive  on  top,  without  a  bottom 
boiird.  All  the  conveniences  of  the  most  expen- 
sive hive  are  combined  in  this  ;  and  it  can  be 
made  in  the  best  style,  at  a  cost  of  two  dollars. 
I  hope  I  have  made  the  description  plain  enough 
for  any  one  to  make  the  hive  ;  if  not,  you  have 
not  spent  even  one  dollar  for  it. 

I  will  give  Gallup  one  dollar  if  he  will  describe 
his  hive  in  the  Journal.  Then  all  bee-raisers 
will  get  it  once  for  all.  I  was  sorry  that  he  took 
the  plan  for  describing  his  hive.  I  think  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when  patent  bee-hive 
men  will  have  to  take  to  some  other  calling  for 
a  living,  for  I  believe  that  there  is  an  awakening 
up  on  this  subject  among  the  people,  and  they 
will  not  much  longer  countenance  such  things. 

I  have  not  succeeded  quite  as  well  as  I  ex- 
pected in  fertilizing  in  my  wire  house.  I  think 
because  I  do  not  feed  regularly  enough.  I  can 
shake  hands  with  Novice  (5n  the  fertilizing  ques- 
tion, in  the  common  way.     Last  year  I  lost  over 
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one  hundred  queens,  and  did  not  succeed  in  a 
single  instance,  though  I  tried  all  the  plans  I 
saw  recommended.  I  think  that  the  wire  house 
I  use,  or  a  smaller  house — say  two  feet  square — 
placed  over  the  nucleus  boxes,  with  gauze  of 
such  size  meshes  that  the  worker  could  pass,  but 
drones  and  queens  would  have  to  stay  in,  is  the 
only  way  to  succeed.  Many  after  confining 
drones  and  queens  together,  take  the  presence  of 
a  dead  drone  with  extruded  organs,  as  certain 
evidence  of  the  fertilization.  But  this  will  not 
do,  for  I  have  frequently  cauglit  a  drone  while 
he  was  flying,  caught  him  Yery  gently  too,  yet 
the  very  touch  caused  the  extension  of  the 
organs  and  his  instant  death.  I  have  frequently, 
also,  had  them  die  thus  in  the  cages  with  the 
queen,  and  supposed  that  flying  against  the  cage 
caused  it. 

Mt  Nursery 
is  made  thus  :  Put  two  cross  bars  to  your  honey 
frames,  drive  nails  two  inches  apart,  through 
these  cross  bars,  and  also  through  the  top  bar, 
sharpen  them  well.  ]\Iake  wire  cages  two  inches 
long  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  fasten 
at  one  end  with  a  wooden  stopper,  and  have  a 
wooden  stopper  in  reserve  for  the  other  end. 
Fasten  the  queen  cell  on  this  resei'ved  stopper 
with  a  tack,  slip  it  into  the  cage,  so  that  the 
cage  will  fit  tightly  on  the  stopper  over  the  cell. 
Then  stick  these  cages  on  to  the  nails  in  your 
frame  ;  suspend  the  whole  thing  in  a  hive  full  of 
bees,  and  all  will  be  right.  AVhen  they  hatch 
you  will  not  have  to  handle  the  queen  in  your 
fingers.  Just  slip  the  cage  off  the  sharp  nail, 
and  dispose  of  your  queen  as  you  please. 

And,  now,  hurrah  for  bee-culture  is  the  cry  of 
V  Amateur. 

July  8,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

";Tlie  Journal,"  "Hive  Controversy,"  and  "Intro- 
ducing Queens." 

Dear  Journal  :— Please  find  with  this  a  little 
cash,  to  clear  up  A.  B.  J.  record  for  1871-72. 
Wish  that  we  could  have  the  Journal  fortniglitly, 
by  paying  double  price.  Each  number  is  so  full  of 
interest,  advertisements  and  all,  that  when  re- 
ceived, Novice-like  we  go  for  its  contents  regard- 
less of  every  other  duty,  whether  of  a  business 
or  of  a  domestic  nature.  Would  gladly  take  every 
contributor  by  the  hand,  and  cordially  thank 
each  for  hi.s  articles.  Tlie  enthusiasm  of  Novice, 
the  self-reliance  and  pluck  of  Alley,  the  quaint 
satire  of  Quinby,  and  the  crisp  and  instructive 
sayings  of  Gallup,  are  the  seasoning  ingredients 
for  a  rich  treat,  made  up  of  the  very  best  mate- 
rials. 

Have  read  carefully  the  numerous  articles 
upon  the  great  "Hive  Controversy,"  "Rival 
Claims,"  "Honor  to  whom  Honor,"  &c.,  &c., 
and  must  confess  the  acrimonious  manner  in 
which  this  subject  is  being  discussed,  will  not 
tend  to  unite  the  great  brotherhood  of  bee- 
keepers. The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  quite 
extensively,  that  Mr.  Langstroth  has  not  been 
fairly  treated ;  that  some  are  unwilling  to  ac- 


knowledge him  as  the  originator  of  the  movable 
frame  ;  and  that  thousands  are  availing  them- 
selves of  his  genius,  without  making  a  suitable 
money  recompense — all  of  which  may  be  directly 
or  indirectly  true.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  discover,  Mr.  Langstroth  has  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  introduce,  in  a  practical  form, 
the  movable  frames  into  this  country.  And 
when  we  consider  their  great  utility  and  advan- 
tages, it  becomes  plainly  evident  that  we  owe 
him  a  mountain  of  graUtudf,  and  thanks.  He 
richly  deserves  it  all.  But  keep  your  tempers, 
gentlemen,  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  great 
fact,  that  matters  of  tliis  kind  are  very  rarely 
settled,  so  as  to  subserve  the  exclusive  interest 
of  any  one  person. 

Not  wishing  to  get  entangled  in  this  subject 
at  present,  we  will  abriiptly  leave  it  and  pass  on 
to  more  congenial  topics. 

Our  bees  were  wintered  in  a  perfectly  dark 
room  in  the  cellar,  under  the  cook-room,  venti- 
lated by  means  of  a  tin  tube  connecting  with  the 
cook-stovepipe,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Briggs, 
The  hives  were  prepared  by  simply  removing  the 
caps  and  supers.  The  temperature  was  kept  at 
33" ;  the  bees  remained  remarkably  quiet  during 
their  long  confinement  of  four  months ;  and 
each  stock  came  out  in  the  spring  strong  and  in 
a  healthy  condition.  The  average  consumption 
of  honey  did  not  exceed  seven  and  a  half  pounds 
per  hive.  We  have  wintered  bees  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  ways,  but  never  before  got  them  through 
so  satisfactorily.  Good  ventilation  and  perfect 
darkness  are  Indispensable  for  in-door  win- 
tering. 

One  of  the  stocks  lost  its  queen  last  fall,  and 
we  did  not  discover  the  fact  until  quite  late  in 
the  spring.  We  gave  them  a  nice  one,  and  they 
very  pi-omptly  dumped  her  out  of  the  hive. 
Tried  smoking,  caging,  feeding,  and  detaching, 
but  without  avail.  The  little  mules  obstinately 
refused  to  accept  a  queen  upon  any  terms.  We 
supplied  them  with  a  frame  of  brood  in  all  stages, 
with  young  bees  adhering,  taken  from  an  Italian 
stock,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Those  perverse  and 
stifi:-necked  old  fellows  would  neither  construct 
a  queen  cell,  nor  allow  the  young  bees  to  do  so. 
The  future  of  that  refractory  stock  looked  dis- 
mal enough  truly ;  but  we  were  determined  to 
bring  them  to  a  realizing  sense  of  their  forlorn 
and  lost  condition,  if  it  took  the  last  bee,  and  so 
went  at  them  in  this  way  :  Depriving  a  stock  of 
blacks  of  their  queen,  we  put  her  in  a  large  cage, 
with  muslin  sewed  over  the  top,  and  food  enough 
for  a  week's  campaign  ;  then  taking  two  frames 
of  brood,  covered  with  young  bees  from  a  strong 
stock,  we  placed  them  in  the  centre  of  the  bellig- 
erents, and  suspended  the  cage  between  them. 
Removing  the  hive  to  the  cellar,  kept  them  cool 
and  comfortable  for  three  days  ;  when  they  were 
brought  out  about  sunset  and  allowed  to  fly. 
We  then  fed  them  two  spoonfuls  of  sugar  syrup, 
morning  and  evening,  for  several  days.  On  the 
sixth  day  we  smoked  them  gently  with  cotton 
rags,  just  enough  to  confuse  and  drive  them  to 
their  stores  ;  and  after  removing  each  frame  and 
sprinkling  the  bees  with  syrup,  we  immersed  the 
queen  in  the  syrup,  and  released  her  on  one  of 
the  frames  of  brood,  holding  it  in  our  hands 
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until  the  bees  had  cleaned  her  off,  that  we  might 
promptly  check  any  disposition  to  smother  or 
stinjj  her.  When  the  bees  on  this  frame  had  dis- 
covered her  royalty  and  evidently  accepted  her, 
we  replaced  the  frame  in  the  centre  of  the  hive, 
filled  up  with  the  other  frames — feeding  as  be- 
fore for  several  days.  A  subsequent  examina- 
tion showed  that  she  was  accepted,  and  the 
stock  is  now  doing  finely. 

I  have  introduced  a  large  number  of  queens 
and  very  rarely  lose  one.  I  usually  deprive  the 
stock  of  its  black  queen,  and  suspend  the  cage 
containing  the  Italian,  confined  by  a  piece  of 
cotton  or  muslin,  between  two  brood-combs,  and 
feed  two  or  three  times  a  day,  until  the  bees  re- 
lease her,  by  eating  through  the  cotton  cloth, 
which  they  generally  do  within  forty-eight 
hours. 

We  like  this  plan,  as  it  seldom  fails,  is  easily 
done,  and  the  hive  remains  qneenless  only  two 
or  three  days.  AVe  do  not  think  that  any  one 
method  will  always  succeed,  as  the  condition  of 
stocks  varies  so  much.  Would  recommend  libe- 
ral feeding,  as  bees  are  less  disposed  to  sting  the 
new  queen,  and  more  willing  to  receive  her,  if 
kept  full  of  liquid  sweets.  Am  not  in  favor  of 
the  tobacco-stupefying  process,  although  it  gen- 
erally succeeds.  Think  moderate  chloroforming 
much  preferable  ;  but  scarcely  ever  have  occa- 
sion to  resort  to  such  desperate  methods. 

Geo.  S.  Silsby. 

Winterport,  Me.,  June  14,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Patent  Hives. 


Mr.  Editor  : — The  welcome  visitor— the  May 
number  of  the  Bee  Journal — is  received.  The 
first  thing  we  see  is  some  one  blowing  his  horn 
about  his  hive.  There  is  Mr.  A.,  speaking  of  the 
Bay  State  Hive  as  being  far  superior  to  any  in 
use.  We  all  know  there  are  as  good  hives  in  use 
as  Mr.  A.  dares  to  bring  before  the  public.  But 
if  he  don't  watch  Novice,  he  will  hit  him  a  rap 
across  the  knuckles,  as  he  did  Mr.  Hazen.  It 
looks  as  if  Mr.  A.  would  like  to  sell  some  more 
territory  for  his  Bay  State  Hive.*  If  he  does, 
Mr.  Editor,  there  are  advertising  columns  in  the 
Journal  for  this  purpose.  Let  the  Bay  State 
Hive  remain  in  the  Bay  State — where  it  was 
hatched. 

There  are  too  many  patent  bee-hive  men  blow- 
ing around,  and  misleading  the  public  with  their 
worthless  trash.  There  ought  to  be  a  fair  trial 
given  to  those  hives,  and  then  the  one  that 
proved  to  be  the  best,  should  have  the  credit. 
How  is  it  that  before  Mr.  Langsti'oth  invented 
the  movable  frame  hive,  these  men  were  all  as 
quiet  as  mice  ?  But  no  sooner  did  he  bring  the 
hidden  mystery  to  light,  than,  presto,  every  one 
became  an  "inventor"  (so-called),  and  the 
country  was  flooded  with  these  wonderful  things, 
agreeing  only  in  being  infringements  of  j\Ir.  Lang- 
stroth's  patent.     But,  say  some,  we  improved  on 


his  patent !  Yes,  in  the  way  of  moth  trap,  fly 
holes,  etc.,  which  are  as  big  humbugs  as  ever 
were  brought  before  the  public. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  and  it  is  this  : 
As  soon  as  a  man  begins  to  speak  of  moth-proof 
hives  and  moth  traps,  set  him  down  as  an  igno- 
ramus or  something  worse.  It  is  farcical  for 
them  to  claim  that  they  improved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  moth  trap.  Who  first  invented  the 
very  best  and  only  real  moth  trap  ?  Was  it  not 
Mr.  Langstroth,  when  he  invented  the  movable 
frame  hive,  that  gives  you  control  of  the  bees 
and  all  their  enemies  ?  What  more  do  you  want 
for  this  purpose  than  the  movable  frames? 

As  to  where  you  place  the  surplus  honey 
boxes,  that  depends  on  circumstances,  and  ordi- 
narily is  of  no  more  value  than  a  row  of  pins.  / 
want  siu'i^lus  honey  boxes  on  the  top  of  the  hive, 
instead  of  at  its  side,  back,  bottom,  or  anywhere 
else. 

I  close  by  wishing  success  to  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  to  Mr.  Langstroth,  and  to  all  deserving 
bee-keepers. 

Halif.vx,  2d. 


*  Mr.  A.  has  no  patent,  and  of  course  no  ter- 
ritory, to  sell. — [Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Improved  Thomas  Hive. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  I  observe  you  have  readers 
who  use  the  "Thomas"  hive,  they  may  be  in- 
terested in  an  alteration  I  have  made,  which, 
without  expense,  has  much  increased  its  value.  I 
am  not  recommending  the  hive  as  superior  to 
many  others  ;  but  only  writing  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  already  have  these  hives  in  their  api- 
aries, and  do  not  wish  to  incur  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  a  variety  of  hives  in  the  same  yard. 

I  have  always  found  the  slanting  bottom  of 
the  frames  a  great  objection,  as  the  combs  could 
never  be  turned  end  for  end.  It  is  quite  a  simple 
operation  to  shake  off  the  bees,  and  cut  down 
the  longer  side  to  the  same  length  as  the  shorter 
one.  1  then  saw  off  the  bottom  of  the  hive,  so 
that  the  bottom  of  the  frames  will  be  only  half 
an  inch  from  the  floor,  when  the  hive  is  used 
without  the  bottom  ]iiece.  The  bottom  is  now 
to  be  securely  nailed  at  its  sides,  holding  the 
bottom  board  in  its  original  position.  The  but- 
tons are  removed  and  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
hi'. e,  so  as  to  hold  it  in  position  when  it  is  placed 
on  this  movable  bottom  piece.  The  entrance 
hole  is  now  made  above  the  cross  bar,  instead  of 
under,  as  formerly,  but  is  closed  when  the  hive 
is  on  its  movable  bottom,  for  that  is  now  en- 
tirely open  in  front. 

When  the  hives  are  thus  prepared,  I  put  a 
second  hive  on  the  top  of  the  first  (of  course 
without  its  movable  bottom),  and  divide  the 
frames,  placing  four  in  each  hive,  and  empty 
frames  between  them.  My  stocks,  in  ten  days, 
filled  the  new  frames  with  worker  combs.  I 
thus  gained  the  whole  strength  of  the  colony,  to 
make  this  new  comb,  instead  of  only  a  i^ortion 
of  them,  as  is  the  case  with  a  swarm  ;  and  when 
filled  with  brood  and  mostly  capped,  I  make  a 
new  stock  with  the  old  queen  and  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  bees — giving  them  one  of  tlie  hives  and 
most  of  the  brood.    The  old  stock  is  very  strong, 
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and  works  immediately  in  boxes,  or  small  frames 
five  inches  deep,  which  I  find  more  profitable. 

I  have  found  this  alteration  simple,  convenient, 
and  profitable.  It  leaves  the  body  of  the  hive 
very  little  smaller,  and  yet  more  compact  for 
wintering.  When  emptied,  the  honey  becomes 
salable  in  our  eastern  markets. 

The  "Thomas  Improved  "  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  double  Langstroth  used  by  Novice 
and  others  for  that  purpos  '. 

Charles  Dawbarn. 

Stamolch,  Conn.,  June  29,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Thomas  Hive. 


The  occasion  of  renewing  'my  subscription  to 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  afi'ords  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  noticing  a  communication  of  Mr.  G. 
Cork  in  the  November  No.,  1871),  page  105, 
tlirough  whose  consideration  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  mentioned  in  the  Journal.  In- 
formation coming  from  one  who  was  "formerly 
an  ngen*^,"  would  generally  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  as  being  the  testimony  of  a  disap- 
pointed man,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
lays  hold  of  a  casual  remark  of  a  stranger  and 
an  inquirer  in  bee-culture,  to  turn  it  against  the 
hive,  shows  that  he  must  have  been  hard  up  for 
argument.  But  Mr.  C.  has  a  remarkable  facility 
of  jumping  at  conclusions,  mixing  a  little  that 
he  does  know  with  much  of  what  he  knows 
nothing.  I  confess  I  hardly  knew  myself  as  he 
had  disguised  me — "formerly  an  agent,"  and 
converting  the  \\'  in  my  signatui-e  into  "Walter." 
I  am  still  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  hive,  try- 
ing, without  any  misrepresentation,  to  disjjose 
of  it;  and,  I  am  ha])py  to  say,  with  steadily 
increasing  success — having  sold  more  this  spring 
than  at  any  time  during  my  connection  with  it  in 
the  spring  of  1867.  In  my  neighborhood,  I  may 
say  it  is  the  only  hive  used,  the  number  of  others 
being  so  insignificant.  But  it  is  uphill  work, 
trying  to  sell  any  improved  hive  where  people 
have  yet  to  learn  that  frame  hives  possess  any 
advantages  over  boxes  of  the  worst  possible 
shape,  large  at  bottom  and  tapering  upwards. 

W.  P.  Taylob. 

Fitzroy  Harbor,  Canada,  June  14,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Claims  to  Frames,  &o. 


Mr.  Editor  :— In  the  May  number  of  the 
Journal,  Mr.  Beckwith  says,  "We  don't  know 
what  Mr.  Langstroth's  frame  is"  *  *  **  "I 
suppose  the  shallow  chamber  below  the  honey- 
board,  to  be  Mr.  Langstroth's  inventi  )n,  but  be- 
yond that  I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

Mr.  Langstroth's  claims  have  been  so  repeat- 
edly published,  that  it  is  strange  that  any  in- 
quiring and  intelligent  bee-keeper  should  be 
unacquainted  with  them.  But,  as  it  seems  to 
be  so,  I  would  suggest  that  you  copy  them  again, 
from  the  re-issue  of  his  patent,  May  26th,  1863, 


when  they  were  fully  re-examined  by  the  Patent 
Office,  and  granted.  They  are  as  follows,  using 
his  own  language  : 

"  What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire  to 
secure  by  letters  patent,  is — 

First.  Constructing  and  arranging  the  mova- 
ble comb  frames  of  bee  hives  in  such  a  manner 
that,  when  placed  in  the  hive  or  case,  they  have 
not  only  their  sides  and  bottoms  kept  at  suitable 
distances  from  each  other  and  from  the  case, 
substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  jiurposes 
described,  but  have  likewise  their  tops  separated 
from  each  other,  throughout  the  whole  or  a  i)or- 
tion  of  their  length,  substantially  in  the  manner 
and  for  the  i)urposes  set  fcnth. 

Second.  Constructing  and  arranging  movable 
frames  in  such  a  manner  that  when  they  are  in- 
serted in  tlie  hive,  the  distance  between  them 
may  be  regulated  at  will,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  descril)ed. 

Third.  Constructing  movable  frames  and  ar- 
ranging them  in  the  hive  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  bees  can  pass  above  them  into  a  shallow 
chamber  or  air-space,  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner and  for  any  or  all  purposes  set  forth. 

Fourth.  The  shallow  chamber,  in  combination 
with  the  top  bars  of  the  laterally  movable  frames 
or  their  equivalents,  and  with  their  perforated 
honey-board  upon  which  to  place  surplus  honey 
receptacles,  substantially  as  and  for  the  jjurposes 
set  fortji. 

Fifth.  A  movable  partition  or  divider  sub- 
stantially as  described,  when  used  in  combina- 
tion with  movable  frames,  substantially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  jjurpose  described. 

Sixth.  The  use  of  movable  blocks  for  exclud- 
ing moths  and  catching  worms,  so  constructed 
and  arranged  as  to  increase  or  diminish  at  will 
the  size  of  the  bee  entrance,  substnntially  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth." 

These  are  the  very  words  of  the  j^atent,  and 
the  careful  reader  will  observe  that  there  is  not 
a  word  said  about  the  size,  shape,  dimensions, 
or  material  of  the  case,  box,  or  hive,  in  which 
the  frames  are  to  be  placed,  nor  of  the  frames 
themselves.  All  that  is  left  free  to  the  fancy, 
taste,  or  judgment  of  the  person  making  or 
using  them,  or  either  of  them.  But  the  frames 
themselves,  however  shaped,  with  the  manner 
of  applying  or  using  them,  the  shallow  chamber 
or  air-space,  the  movable  jjartition  or  divider, 
and  the  movable  blocks  for  enlarging  or  dimin- 
ishing the  entrance,  are  claimed  as  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's invention,  and  patented  as  sucli.  Now, 
as  such  frames,  &c.,  so  constructed  and  used, 
were  certainly  never  before  introduced  in  prac- 
tical bee-culture,  either  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  how  any  doubt 
as  to  the  validity  of  the  patent  could  have  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  men  disposed  to  act  find  deal 
fairly.  As  Mr.  Langstroth  himself  remarks  in 
his  circular — "These  claims  clearlj^  and  fully 
cover  all  the  styles  of  frames  now  in  use  in  the 
various  hives  which  have  been  patented  in  this 
country,  and  none  of  them  can  be  legally  used 
without  a  license  from  the  owners  of  the  ex- 
tended patent ;  the  United  States  courts  having 
decided  that  no  j^atentee  using  any  of  the  claims 
granted    lo   a   previous     inventor,    can    legally 
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make,  use,  or  sell  such  subordinate  patent  with- 
out liis  express  consent.  We  therefore  caution 
bee-keepers  that  the  use  of  such  hives,  unless 
duly  licensed,  will  render  them  liable  to  dam- 
ages for  each  and  every  hive  so  used." 

"While  movable  comb  frames  of  Huber,Munn, 
and  Debeauvoys,  for  want  of  the  features  in- 
vented and  patented  by  Langstroth,  have  failed 
to  be  adopted  for  practical  purposes  by  European 
bee-keepers,  the  Langstroth  invention  is  now 
endorsed  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  foreign 
apiarians." 

This  information  as  to  what  Mr.  Langstroth 
claims,  as  granted  by  the  Patent  Office,  after  re- 
peated examination  of  them,  will  relieve  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Beck  with  and  other  inquirers,  and 
the  result  of  the  suit  now  brought  by  Mr.  Otis 
against  H.  A.  King,  for  infringement  of  the 
Langstroth  patent,  will  speedily  settle  the  whole 
question,  and  determine  the  liabilities  of  par- 
ties.    Let  the  Bight  prevail. 

H.  N.  OSBOUN. 

Concord  Depot,   Va. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Two  Things  Worth  Knowing. 

The  general  impression  among  bee-keepers  is, 
that  when  a  top  swarm  issues  from  a  hive  and 
then  returns,  the  queen  is  either  lost  on  the  ex- 
cursion, or  did  not  leave  the  luve.  Last  sum- 
mer I  met  an  exception  to  this  rule.  A  small 
Italian  swarm  issued  from  a  little  hive.  The 
little  things  showed  an  unwillingness  to  alight, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  leave  for  the  woods. 
They  were  met  by  a  shower  of  cold  water, 
which  checked  their  flight  ;  and  after  spending 
about  twenty  minutes  in  the  air,  they  returned 
to  their  box,  all  right.  The  queen  rested  a  lit- 
tle on  the  front  of  the  hive  before  she  entered. 
Next  day  she  came  out  again  witli  her  subjects, 
and  took  to  the  woods — which  ended  her  history 
to  me. 

Last  season  I  visited  one  of  my  hives,  to  re- 
move from  it  a  frame.  As  I  knew  where  the 
frame  stood,  and  was  satisfied  that  I  could  get 
it  without  any  trouble,  I  oi^ened  the  hive  with- 
out using  any  smoke.  I  drew  up  my  frame, 
which  had  a  small  piece  of  comb  and  about  two 
dozen  bees.  Without  thinking  that  the  queen 
might  be  on  it,  I  laid  it  out  of  my  hands,  lean- 
ing it  to  the  side  of  the  hive,  and  closed  up  the 
box.  As  I  took  up  the  frame,  to  shake  off  the 
bees  at  the  entrance,  behold  !  the  queen— the 
very  best  Italian  queen  I  had— was  on  it.  At 
once  I  reopened  the  hive,  laid  the  frame  with 
queen  and  bees  on  the  top  of  the  other  frames, 
and  began  to  tip  it  a  little,  so  that  the  queen  and 
bees  might  descend  among  their  works.  But 
to  my  very  great  pain,  the  queen  was  no  sooner 
on  the  top  of  the  frames  than  she  was  caught 
by  her  own  subjects.  A  battle  then  ensued. 
My  penknife  was  unsparingly  used,  and  many 
of  the  rebellious  and  ungrateful  subjects  fell  be- 
headed at  their  queen's  side.  The  excitement 
became  intense  on  both  sides,  and  for  protection 
I  now  took  the  queen  into  my  hand,  then  pulled 


up  the  frame,  and  placed  her  on  its  centre.  But 
her  legs  had  hardly  touched  the  comb,  when  she 
was  caught  again,  and  another  battle  had  to  be 
fought.  The  penknife  proved  too  sharp  for  a 
number  of  the  foes,  but  1;hey  became  too  numer- 
ous even  for  the  knife.  I  had  again  to  take  her 
up  into  my  hand,  and  she  was  yet  unhurt.  I 
now  besmeared  her  with  honey,  and  to  revenge 
my  injured  feelings,  I  used  my  fumigator  with 
the  greatest  freedom  ;  then  placed  her  in  the 
centre  of  the  hive,  and  left  the  scene  of  battle 
with  a  wound  or  two,  which  I  received  in  the 
conflict. 

But  I  began  to  feel  anxious  about  the  safety 
of  my  queen — one  which,  at  that  time,  no  money 
could  purchase — and  in  about  two  hours,  I 
again  visited  the  scene  of  battle,  and  to  my  hor- 
ror found  my  queen  was  held  fast,  stung,  and 
di awing  her  Inst  gasp. 

Can  any  of  the  experienced  bee-keepers  of  the 
United  States  inform  me,  through  the  Bee  Jour- 
nal, what  caused  the  bees  to  destroy  their 
mother?  Or,  wherein  did  I  fail?  Or  what 
should  I  have  done  in  the  circumstairces?  A 
reply  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.  Andekson. 

Tiverton,  Bruce,  Canada. 


CCF"  Queens  are  sometimes  enclosed  by  their  own 
workers  for  their  protection,  when  a  stranger  queen 
happens  to  get  into  the  hive,  or  when  it  is  suddenly 
attacked  by  robbers  ;  biU  in  such  cases  there  are  no 
manifestations  of  animosity.  At  times,  too,  they  are 
so  encompassed  when  returning  from  the  hymeneal 
excursion,  and  then  always  with  decided  evidence  of 
hostile  intent,  usually  terminating  fatally.  It  is  sup- 
posed that,  on  such  occasions,  the  returning  queen 
contracted,  while  abroad,  an  odor  displeasing  to  the 
bees,  causing  them  to  reject  and  destroy  her.  This, 
however,  is  as  yet  a  mere  surmise,  hypothetically  ac- 
countinfi'  for  an  occurrence  that  secTus  otherwise  in- 
explicable. But  rejection  aud  deadly  implacability 
under  circumstances  like  those  above  stated,  consti- 
tute a  ease  different  from  either,  and  one  new  to  us. 
Instances,  however,  have  been  known  where  the  bees, 
on  the  removal  of  their  queen,  have  almost  instan- 
taneously— even  before  the  hive  was  closed — proceeded 
to  start  queen  cells,  seemingly  eager  to  rear  a  succes- 
sor, without  delaying  to  bemoan  their  loss.  Possibly 
such  was  the  case  here.  The  queen  may  have  been 
aiied  and  in  decline,  barely  tolerated  as  yet  by  the 
workers,  in  contemplation  of  speedily  superseding 
her.  Suddenly  flndiug  her  gone,  they  may,  instead  of 
grieving  over  their  deprivation,  have  gone  to  work 
w;th  alacrity  to  su])ply  her  place,  if  indeed  arrange- 
ments to  that  end  had  not  previously  been  initiated, 
if  so,  would  they  not  be  likely  to  take  in  dudgeon  her 
unexpected  and  undesired  re-introduetion,  and  treat 
as  a  stranger  one  for  whose  supposed  death  they  had 
declined  to  mourn  ? 

What  explanation  can  others  suggest  ? — [Ed. 


A  gentleman  travelling  thi'ough  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire  (England),  observed  the  following 
lines  on  a  sign-post,  on  which  was  placed  an  in- 
habited bee-liive  : 

"  Two  wouder.'i,  Grantham,  now  are  thine, 
The  highest  spire,  and  a  living;  sign." 


The  wine  or   fermented  liquor  of   honey  is 
called  ^'viead.^' 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Warning. 


Mk.  Editor  :— Under  the  above  caption,  Mi-. 
J.  S.  Flory  cautions  new  beginners  a,ii,ainst  the 
careless  practice  of  reserving  black  queens  for  a 
few  days.  He  had  come  very  near  losing  a 
queen  that  cost  him  twenly-three  dollars,  by  a 
black  queen  getting  loose  and  entering  the  hive 
that  contained  his  valuable  queen. 

I  now  wish  to  add  another  occurrence  which 
has  cost  me  the  loss  of  a  valuable  queen  just  re- 
ceived from  Rev.  A.  Salisbury,  June  22d.  Yes- 
terday evening,  about  four  o'clock,  I  took  out  a 
cage  from  Davis'  Queen  Nursery,  with  a  queen 
five  days  old,  and  as  she  was  dark  colored  I 
thought  I  would  risk  her,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment. Dr.  Davis  says,  as  they  know  of  no  other 
place  to  go  to,  they  will  return  to  the  very  spot 
from  which  they  took  wing.  Well,  I  set  the 
cage  down  five  or  six  feet  from  the  hive  that 
contained  Mr.  Salisbury's  fine  queen,  and  opened 
the  door.  The  queen  took  wing  at  once,  marked 
the  place,  and  was  off.  After  waiting  a  good 
Avliiie  for  her  return,  I  gave  her  up  as  lost,  but 
left  the  cage  at  tlie  same  place  for  her  to  go  in, 
in  case  she  should  return.  Late  in  the  evening 
there  were  no  signs  of  her  return,  and  I  took  the 
cage  away.  This  morning  I  went  to  see  if  there 
was  any  sign  of  her  having  returned.  When, 
lo  !  to  my  great  chagrin  and  surprise,  there  lay 
my  beautiful  Salisbury  queen  dead  at  the  en- 
trance of  her  hive.  I  suspected  at  once  what 
was  the  cause.  On  examining  inside,  I  quickly 
saw  the  runaway  queen  in  a  cluster  of  bees. 
My  chagrin  was  then  so  great  that  I  mashed 
her  to  pieces  between  my  thumb  and  fingers.  If 
ever  1  try  another  queen  in  that  way,  I  will  go 
at  le;i>t  one  hundred  yards  from  any  stand.  AH 
inferior  queens  I  shall  kill  at  once. 

I  liave  failed  with  all  plans  of  fertilization  in 
confiucment ;  but  I  am  going  to  succeed  next 
year,  if  I  live  (if  anybody  succeeds).  I  have  in 
view  a  plan  that  will  be  entirely  natural,  and  yet 
exclude  all  impure  drones.  No  air  cstle,  this  ! 
I  cannot  get  leisure  to  try  it  now,  so  late  as  it  is. 
I  should  have  to  build  it  first,  which  would  take 
about  two  weeks'  time. 

R.  M.  Akgo. 

Lowell,  Ey.,  July  5,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Purther  Warning, 

Mk.  Editor  : — After  writing  my  communica- 
tion yesterday  at  noon,  stating  how  I  lost  a 
valuable  queen,  I  acted  unwisely  before  noon, 
and  came  near  losing  another. 

Just  about  sunset,  I  removed  a  young  queen, 
not  over  eight  or  nine  days  old,  in  order  to  in- 
troduce a  finer  one.  Half-a-dozen  children  were 
then  stopping  at  my  house,  to  stay  over  night 
and  start  on  the  train  next  morning.  As  they 
had  a  curiosity  to  see  a  queen,  I  pulled  off  one 
of  her  wings  and  mutilated  the  other,  and  gave 
her  to  them.     After  playing  with   her   awhile, 


she  got  lost  in  the  hall  in  some  way.  I  looked 
carefully  all  around  the  room,  but  could  not 
find  her.  I  had  no  fear  of  her  getting  to  the 
apiary,  but  this  morning,  as  I  went  to  introduce 
the  fine  queen,  to  my  great  surprise,  there  was 
the  lost  queen  in  the  hive  again,  wingless  or 
mutilated  as  stated.  Had  I  not  happened  to  see 
her  at  once,  I  would  not  have  had  the  least  idea 
of  a  queen  being  present.  But  how  she  got 
there  after  sunset  and  a  distance  of  thirty-eight 
yards  from  the  hall  door,  and  i^assing  seventeen 
stands  to  her  own,  and  that  with  one  wing  off 
and  the  other  mutilated,  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
There  was  also  one  gate  to  jsass  through,  but  I 
suppose  she  crawled  under.  When  we  have  a 
queen  that  we  do  not  wish  to  reserve,  kill  her 
at  once.     This  shall  be  my  plan  hereafter. 

Introducing  Queeks  Safely. 

In  introducing  queens,  the  only  plan  on  which 
I  never  failed  in  a  single  instance,  is  this  :  Put 
the  queen  in  a  cage  so  constructed  as  to  contain 
honey  in  a  sponge,  protected  from  the  bees  with- 
out. Leave  her  in  the  cage  at  least  six  or  seven 
days.  Then  remove  all  cells  that  may  have 
been  started,  unstop  one  end  of  the  cage,  put  a 
piece  of  comb  in  the  other,  and  let  the  bees 
gnaw  her  out  at  leisure.  This  is  the  way  I  in- 
troduce all  valuable  queens  after  July  10th,  and 
I  have  never  lost  one. 

I  have  tried  putting  a  i^iece  of  comb  in  the 
cage,  and  putting  the  cage  in  immediately  after 
removing  the  old  queen,  but  lost  every  queen  in 
that  way,  and  shall  never  try  it  again.  From 
spring  until  July,  I  generally  use  the  cage  with 
a  piece  of  old  cotton  cloth  tied  over  the  end,  and 
let  the  bees  gnaw  out  in  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours. 

In  giving  directions  how  to  introduce  queens, 
we  should  say  whether  the  same  will  do  for  all 
seasons.  Some  directions  will  do  for  spring  that 
Avould  fail  in  every  instance  in  the  fall.  On  page 
10  of  the  Journal  for  July,  friend  Nesbit  gives  a 
lamentable  account  of  failures  in  introducing 
imported  queens.  But  why  didn't  he  tell  us  the 
time  of  year  it  was?  He  might  have  saved  all 
his  queens  on  the  plan  I  give  above,  which  is  the 
same  used  by  Mr.  A.  Grimm,  for  fall  operation  ; 
only  Mr.  G.  does  not  fix  the  feed  in  the  cage. 
I  think  the  feed  necessary  ;  but  be  careful  that 
you  do  not  fix  it  in  so  as  to  besmear  the  queen 
with  honey.  I  generally  put  half  a  dozen  bees 
in  with  her  to  lick  the  honey  off.  Bees  will  not 
always  feed  a  caged  queen,  is  the  reason  I  think 
the  feed  placed  in  is  necessary, 

R,  M,  Argo. 

Lowell,  Ey.,  July  6,  1871. 


Our  mode  of  introducinir  queens  is  as  fol- 
lows: Kemove  the  old  queen  a  day  be  (ore  you  pro- 
pose to  otter  hei'  successor  ;  leave  off  tlie  honey 
board,  and  place  the  cage  you  intend  using  on  the 
fi-ames,  over  the  place  where  the  bees  are  most 
densely  crowded.  Scent  the  cage  with  peppermint, 
and  spriukle  the  bees  with  sweetened  peiipermint 
water,  or  give  them  a  supply  of  this  in  a  feeding  boi  ; 
thfu  replace  the  cap  or  top  of  the  hive.  Next  day 
scent  the  cage  afresh,  and  sprinkle  the  bees  liberally, 
or  feed  as  before.  In  the  evening,  if  your  new  queen 
has  arrived  or  is  available,  place  her  in  the  cage  on 
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the  frames,  scenting  the  cage  first  with  sweetened 
water,  and  giving  the  bees  another  sprinkling  or 
feeding.  Next  morning,  if  the  bees  clustered  on  the 
cage  show  any  signs  of  hostility  by  hissing  or  other- 
wise, carry  it  ten  or  twelve  stc]is  from  the  hive,  and 
gently  brush  them  all  off.  Replace  the  cage  on 
the  frames;  scent  and  sprinkle  or  feed,  as  before; 
and  close  the  top.  Repeat  this  on  the  second  day, 
and  subsequent  days,  if  the  bees  crowded  on  the  cage 
give  continued  signs  of  discontent ;  but  if  otherwise, 
merelv  sprinkle  or  feed,  as  before;  and  in  the  even- 
ing, having  brushed  off  the  bees,  carry  the  cage  to  a 
closed  room,  lest  the  queen  make  her  escape  ;  remove 
the  cork  or  sponge,  and  tie  over  a  piece  of  soft  tissue 
paper,  besmearing  it  with  honey ;  replace  it  on  the 
frames,  sprinkle  or  feed  once  more,  and  close  the 
hive.  Next  morning,  if  the  bees  have  not  liberated 
the  queen,  and  there  are  no  evidences  of  animosity 
on  their  part,  you  may  safely  liberate  her  yourself, 
first  dipping  your  fingers  in  peppermint  water.  We 
prefer  not  putting  bees  in  the  cage  with  the  queen,  as 
they  sometimes  play  "  tit  for  tat"  with  angry  out- 
siders, thus  keeping  up  fight  or  the  show  of  it,  and 
preventing  a  speedy  acceptance  of  the  queen. 

We  have  introduced  many  queens  safely  in  this 
manner,  not  having  failed  in  a  single  instance  since 
we  adopted  it.  The  advantage  is  that  you  have  the 
whole  operation  entirely  under  your  eye,  and  are  en- 
abled to  act  as  may  seem  expedient.  Whether  the 
process  will  prove  equally  efficient  in  the  hands  of 
others,  remains  to  be  ascertained. — Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Natural,  Prolific  and  Hardy  Queens. 


Mr.  John  M.  Peice  : 

Dear  Sir  :— I  have  for  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  raising  my  queens  on  stocks  kept  in  full  heart 
by  liberal  feeding  or  otherwise— and  have  not 
found  any  appreciable  difference  between  queens 
thus  raised,  and  those  raised  by  the  bees  when 
preparing  to  swarm.  I  had  one-half  of  the 
queens  iii  my  apiary  from  swarming  cells  at  one 
time  ;  but  thi'y  proved  no  better  than  others 
raised  under  favorable  circumstances,*  from 
queenless  stocks.  While  I  differ  entirely  from 
you  on  this  point,  I  still  think  your  plan  a  good  one 
for  getting  choice  quee7is\— perhaps  better  than  any 
other.  Yours  truly, 

L.    L.    LAKGSTROTn, 

Per  J.  T.  L. 

Oxford,  Ohio,  April  24,  1871. 


*  I  have  been  raising  queens  for  my  own  use  since 
1805,  and  have  never  had  one  that  was  equal  to  natu- 
ral queens,  which  I  either  bought  or  found  in  a  colony 
on  the  eve  of  swarming.  Three  out  of  every  five 
queens  raised  were  lost  on  their  wedding  flight. 
(  Queen  raiser'' s  exjilcmatiori.)  The  balance  would  either 
be  non-prolific,  or  be  short-lived,  or  be  a  season  ma- 
turing, and  not  able  to  keep  up  her  swarm  until  one 
year  old.  Mr.  Langstroth,  and  a  few  others,  may  be 
able  to  hit  favorable  circumstances  once  in  awhile; 
but  the  majority  of  bee-keepers,  under  favorable  cir- 
cwnstances,  might  do  so  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 

t  Choice  queens. — Who  wants  to  raise  any  other? 
Especially  when  they  can  be  raised  more  easily, 
cheaper,  and  with  less  trouble,  than  an  inferior  kind. 

Mr.  Langstroth,  for  passable  queens  raised  by  the 
forcing  process,  finds  it  necessary  to  charge  from  ten 
to  fifteen  dollars  each.    So  few  can  be  raised  out  of 


the  whole  number  started,  that  choice  queens,  by  that 
process,  cannot  be  raised  with  profit  for  les8. 

Mr.  Alley  says  he  has  paid  twenty  dollars  for  a 
queen  ;  and  when  he  hits  on  a  choice  one  of  his  own 
raising,  he  will  not  take  fifty  dollars  for  her.  See 
back  numbers  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

I  put  six  queen  cells  into  one  of  Dr.  Davis'  queen 
nurseries  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  they  all  hatched 
out  in  due  time.  The  weather  was  very  chilly  at 
nights  while  they  were  maturing. 

John  M.  Price. 

Buffalo  Grove,  Iowa. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Queens  Piping. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  tell  you  what  I  saw 
and  heard.  My  hives  were  very  full  of  bees  this 
spring,  when  I  set  them  out.  The  swarming 
season  proper  has  not  yet  come  with  us,  though 
one  of  my  hives  has  been  preparing  to  swarm  for 
the  last  four  weeks.  For  five  days  in  succession, 
I  heard  the  queen  piping  before  the  swarm  came 
out.  In  nine  days  more  they  swarmed  again, 
and  once  more  on  the  thirteenth— making  three 
swarms. 

Now,  if  any  of  our  bee-men  ever  saw  the  like 
I  would  like  to  have  some  account  given  of  it  in 
explanation. 

George  W.  Wheeler,  Jb. 

Westerlo,  N.  T.,  June  20,  1871. 

iJC3"  In  the  above  case,  the  first  was  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  a  "  singing  first  swarm."  These  are  pro- 
duced when  an  old  queen  dies,  or  is  superseded,  before 
a  swarm  has  issued,  and  a  number  of  queen  cells  are 
siarted  to  provide  a  successor.  Piping  will  then  be 
heard  before  tlie  issuing  of  the  first  swarm,  as  there 
are  in  the  hive  several  young  queens  mature  and 
ready  to  emerge,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  natural  second 
swarm.  After  swarms  will  issue  at  the  customary 
time,  if  at  all ;  and  piping  will  be  heard  as  usual  on 
each  occasion.  It  is  an  unfrequent  occurrence. 
The  first  swarm  we  ever  had  was  one  of  this  class. 
It  came  out  of  an  old  straw  hive,  and  was  followed 
by  another  on  the  tenth  day. 

Sometimes  a  first  swarm  issues  unobserved  and 
makes  its  escape.  If  another  swarm  issues  subse- 
quently from  the  same  hive,  piping  will  usually  be 
heard  before  it  leaves,  and  is  assumed  to  proceed  from 
a  queen  about  to  leave  with  a  first  swarm.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  true  "  singing  first  swarm,"  for  if  further 
swarming  occurs,  it  will  not  take  place  on  the  ninth 
or  tenth  "day,  but  already  on  the  second,  third,  or 
fourth— showing  that  the  supposed  first  swarm  was 
really  a  second. 


Glycerine  Balsam. 


Take  white  wax  (pure)  . 
spermaceti 
oil  of  almonds 


1  ounce. 

2  ounces. 
9  ounces. 


Melt  together  by  a  moderate  heat,  in  a  glazed 
earthenware  vessel,  and  add 

glycerine  (best) ...     3  ounces, 
balsam  of  Peru  .     .     .     ^  ounce. 
This  mixture  is  to  be  stirred  until  nearly  cold, 
and  then  poured  into  pots.     (Instead  of  Balsam 
of  Peru,  12  or  15  drops  of  Ottar  of  Hoses  may  be 
employed. ) — Druggists''  Circular. 
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Washington,  August,  1871. 

Q^^  We  are  in  pressing  need  of  No.  7,  of  tlie 
Amekican  Bee  Journal,  of  volumes  V.  and  "VI. 
(dated  respectively  January,  1870,  and  January,  1871); 
and  will  pay  twenty-five  cents,  per  copy,  for  those 
numbers  till  our  wants  are  supplied,  if  sent  to  the 
publication  office,  with  the  sender's  name. 


Anonymous  communications,  especially  if  re- 
ferring to  personal  matters,  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  writer's  name,  to  secure  attention, — not  for  pub- 
lication, but  for  our  information  and  security. 


A  new  theory  respecting  the  origin,  cause,  and 
cure  of  foulbrood  has  been  broached  in  the  Bieneu- 
zeitung,  by  Mr.  G.  Fischer,  it  is  in  substance  that 
the  disease  originates  when  the  brood  is  supplied  with 
an  insufficiency  of  nitrogenous  food — that  is,  when 
tlie  food,  though  proper  in  its  kind,  is  furnished  iu 
inadequate  quantity ;  or  when,  though  plentifully 
supplied,  the  requisite  ingredients  are  not  duly  ap- 
portioned. To  correct  this,  and  counteract  the  effects 
of  bad  nourishment,  food  containing  the  proper  ele- 
ments in  due  proportion,  must  be  furnished  in  the 
requisite  quantity,  at  the  proper  time.  Suitable  food, 
so  made  up,  Mr.  Fischer  thinks  is  found  in  the  albu- 
minous contents  of  hens'  eggs ;  and  he  accordingly 
resorted  to  feeding  a  diseased  colony  with  a  mixture 
of  two  parts  egg  with  one  part  solution  of  sugar- 
candy,  adding  a  few  drops  of  honey  to  make  it  more 
acceptable  to  the  bees.  The  brood  reared  in  new 
comb  after  such  feeding  matured  in  due  season,  free 
of  disease;  as  did,  also,  with  two  exceptions,  that  in 
the  cells  of  old  brood  comb  in  the  foulbroody  hive. 
The  food  thus  prepared  was  given  at  intervals  of  two 
days,  and  according  to  Mr.  F.,  effected  the  desired 
purpose  completely— arresting  and  eradicating  the 
disease,  regardless  of  the  old  doctrine  of  contagion. 

The  process  is  simple,  easy,  and  cheap;  and,  if 
efficient,  will  prove  very  valuable.  Egg-feeding  has, 
indeed,  been  objected  to  by  some  as  injurious ;  and 
may  be  so,  if  used  in  excess,  but  we  have  never  found 
it  so,  when  employed  moderately,  at  intervals,  as  a 
stimulant.  If,  however,  we  should  have  occasion  to 
test  it  as  a  cure  for  foulbrood,  we  would  at  tlie  same 
time  use  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  suggested  by  Dr. 
Abbe,  as  a  disinfectant. 


Weight  of  Bees. 

An  Illinois  correspondent  asks — "How  many  bees 
does  it  take  to  weigh  a  pound  ?" 

No  precise  number  can  be  named,  as  the  number 
will  vary  with  the  condition  in  which  the  bees  are  at 
the  time. 

In  his  experiments  made  in  September,  18i2,  Gun- 


delach  found  that  3765  workers,  taken  from  a  nucleus 
hive,  weighed  ten  ounces — which  is  at  the  rate  of 
5420  to  the  pound.  A  few  mouths  later,  1170  bees 
taken  by  him  from  a  hive  then  already  several  weeks 
in  winter  quarters,  weighed  four  ounces,  or  4G80  to 
the  pound.  The  difference  was  ascribed  to  the  faecal 
matter  already  accumulated  in  the  intestines  of  those 
last  weighed. 

October  4th,  1846,  he  weighed  three  queens  : 

The  first  weighed 0.1685  French  grammes. 

The  second  weighed 0.1960         "  " 

The  third  weighed 0.3110        "  " 

At  the  same  time,  a  drone.  .0.2o53        "  " 

And  a  worker 0.1113        "  " 

the  weight  of  the  latter  being  at  the  rate  of  4500  to 
the  pound. 

Dumas  and  Milne  Edwards  give  87.00  millcgrammes 
as  the  weight  of  a  worker,  being  about  4000  to  the 
pound  ;  but  this  is  evidently  an  error. 

Schmidt  &  Kleine  say  that  366  workers  weigh  an 
ounce,  and  5376  a  jiound,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  experiments  themselves  ;  merely  accepting 
Reaumur's  statement. 

Berlepsch  states  that  177  bees  found  dead  on  the 
alighting  board  of  a  hive,  weighed  half  an  ouuce. 
This  would  give  5064  to  the  pouud. 

The  usual  estimate  is  that  of  workers,  not  gorged 
with  honey  nor  laden  with  pollen,  5300  will  weigh  a 
pound ;  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  average. 
Bees,  when  preparing  to  swarm,  usually  fill  them- 
selves with  honey,  and  hence  when  weighing  a  swarm, 
especiallj'  if  accompanied  by  many  drones,  a  proper 
allowance  must  be  made  in  estimating  the  number  of 
workers  emigrating. 


OOKHESPONDENOE  OF  THE  BEE  JOUKlf  AL. 

Braunschweig,  Germany,  June  4,  1871.— So  dis- 
couraging a  spring  as  the  present,  even  bee-keepers, 
who  have  been  in  the  business  fifty  or  sixty  years 
do  not  remember  to  have  ever  Ijefore  encountered. 
On  the  19ih  of  February  the  bees  made  their  first 
cleansing  flight.  This  was  again  followed  by  a  cold 
spell,  and  from  the  36th  of  the  month  to  the" 38th  of 
March  we  had,  with  some  variations,  quite  favorable 
weather.  Most  bee-keepers  had  cause  to  complain  of 
heavy  losses,  though  my  colonies  passed  the  winter 
in  very  good  condition,  as,  on  the  wliole,  I  lost  only 
two  per  cent,  of  their  number.  At  the  middle  of 
March  bees  carried  in  pollen  and  honey,  and  the  colo- 
nies were  then  remarkably  vigorous  and  strong.  The 
hopes  of  the  bee-keepers  rose  high,  but  were  doomed 
to  speedy  disappointment.  The  3iii,h  of  March  brought 
snow  and  frost,  and  April  trave  us  only  one  day  (the 
19th)  on  which  bees  could  fly  out,  the  weather  having 
been  almost  continually  rainy  and  cold.  Tht-y  ven- 
tured out  occasionally  when  the  sun  shone  for  a  few 
moments  ;  but  of  a  hundred  that  left  scarcely  ten 
returned,  being  almost  invariably  caught  in  siiowers 
of  rain,  snow  or  sleet.  This  greatly  depopulated  the 
hives,  and  despite  of  steady  feeding  there  was  a  fall- 
ing off  instead  of  gain.  May  was  an  equally  unfavor- 
able month,  giving  us  only  four  sunny  days  ;  and 
to-day  (June  4th)  the  weather,  r.s  on  the  preceding 
days,  is  so  cold  that  it  is  uncomfortable  to  be  out- 
doors, and  we  have  fire   in  every  chamber.     Very 
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lar^e  quantities  of  honey  have  been  fed  to  the  bees, 
and  yet  the  hives  are  hardly  as  populous  as  they  were 
at  the  end  of  March.  Those  bee-keepers  fared  worst 
who  make  queen  raising  a  business,  as  it  is  vain  to 
hope  for  success  therein  under  sucli  circumstances. 
Thousauds  of  stocks  perished  iu  April ;  and  June  be- 
ginning so  unfavorably  will  probably  still  add  to  the 
number.  We  no  longer  look  for  natural  swarms  this 
Eeason,  and  dare  not  think  of  making  artificial  colo- 
nies. Though  I  have  already  fed  fifteen  pounds  of 
honey  to  each  of  my  colonies,  I  cannot  yet  foresee 
when  this  feeding  may  cease.  It  is  singular  that  the 
weather  reports  "in  the  Bee  Journal  this  spring  ex- 
hibit conditions  of  temperature  so  directly  opposite, 
as  regards  the  state  and  prospects  of  bee-culture. 
How  does  this  happen  ?  This  is  a  question  the  solu- 
tion of  which  must  possess  a  deep  interest  for  all 
bee-keepers. — C.  T.  H.  Graveniioust. 

Annowan,  III.,  June  16.— Bees  commenced  swarm- 
ing the  last  week  in  May.  They  are  doing  well  at 
this  date.  I  have  just  one  hundred  stocks.  All  but 
three  are  in  Langstroth  hives.  My  bees  are  nearly  all 
Italian. — William  Troyer. 

Hubbard,  Ohio,  June  17. — The  weather  is  not  so 
favorable  for  bees  as  it  was  last  season.  Very  little 
swarming  yet.  Considerable  white  clover,  but  Aveatlier 
very  dry.  It  was  wet  and  cold  while  fruit  trees  were 
in  blossom. — J.  Wimfield. 

Mount  Gileao,  Ohio,  June  20. — I  am  but  a  begin- 
ner in  bee-culture.  Four  years  ago  I  began  with  one 
very  feeble  stock  in  a  box.  Now  I  have  thirt3'-eif;ht 
Italians  and  hybrids,  mostly  in  frame  hives.  Our  bees 
are  now  working  well  on  white  and  alsike  clover  ;  the 
red  clover  blossom  grows  too  long  here  for  bees  to 
work  on.  I  intend  to  try  some  of  the  new  methods 
recommended  in  the  Journal  to  procure  (pure)  "non- 
flying  fertilization."  If  it  can  be  made  practicable, 
then  may  bee-keepers  truly  say  the  science  of  profita- 
ble bee-culture  has  advanced  another  long  step.  I 
cannot  do  without  the  Bee  Journal,  and  wish  it  was 
issued  oftener.  I  read  it  over  and  over — so  rich,  so 
complete,  full  of  just  what  ciiej'y  bee-keeper  ought  to 
know  ;  the  ripe  experience  of  the  best  bee-keepers  iu 
the  land. — J.  Gardner. 

BiNGtiAMTON,  N.  Y.,  June  21. — Bees  have  done 
very  well  in  this  section  in  regard  to  breeding — that 
is,  where  they  were  given  a  sufficiency  of  empty  combs, 
and  properly  handled.  Box  hives  are  not  generally 
prosperous ;  few  have  swarmed  yet ;  they  have  so 
much  old  honey  left  over  that  they  have  not  sufficient 
brooding  space  to  get  up  numbers.  They  will  proba- 
bly, for  that  reason,  do  very  little  in  surplus  boxes. 
The  weather  has  been  very  changeable  this  month  so 
far.  In  fact,  it  rains  every  second  or  third  day.  We 
find  that  our  Italians,  even  where  they  are  very  strong, 
build  slowly  iu  boxes  ;  in  fact,  no  boxes  are  finished 
yet,  though  they  commenced  in  them  nearly  two 
weeks  ago.  1  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  through 
the  Journal,  especially  of  Mr.  Stratton,  in  regard  to 
side-box  hives  ;  but  having  been  confined  to  the  house 
nearly  two  weeks,  do  not  feel  like  writing.  We  are 
also  very  much  interested  in  the  foulbrood  question, 
as  thei'e  is  a  great  deal  of  that  disease  in  tliis  section, 
though  it  has  not  visited  our  apiary  yet.  We  wish  to 
gel  as  well  posted  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do 
Bomething  in  the  way  of  prevention,  if  it  should 
come. — J.  P.  Moore. 

ToLONO,  Ills.,  June  22. — Bees  are  doing  very  well 
here  now,  but  the  spring  has  been  too  dry  until  within 
about  four  weeks  past.  They  are  swarming  very  well 
in  the  country. — Dr.  H.  Chaffee. 


Lisbon,  Iowa,  June  32. — Bees  are  storing  honey 
very  rapidly,  and  doinjj  finely,  in  most  of  this  State  ; 
and  I  expect  the  report  for  Iowa  for  1871  will  be  a 
good  one. — W.  S.  Goodhue. 

Warsaw,  Minn.,  June  24. — Bees  are  late  in  swarm- 
ing ;  from  box  hives  they  leave  for  the  woods.  Weak 
stocks  are  played  out ;  stocks  with  plenty  of  honey  are 
doing  well.  We  are  having  fine  showers,  and  the 
prospect  for  basswood  honey  is  good. — L.  B.  Aldrich. 

C  iNCiNNATi,  Ohio,  June  24. — We  have  a  poor  lioney 
season  near  our  city  this  year.  Last  year  I  had  taken 
twelve  hundred  pounds  of  honey  by  the  23d  of  June, 
against  seventy  pounds  this  year.  I  keep  my  bees  on 
tlie  roof  of  my  house.  Only  one  of  my  neighbors, 
about  six  miles  out,  reports  a  first  rate  crop.  He  lives 
where  basswood  abounds. — C.  F.  Muth. 

Hamilton,  Iowa,  June  25.— This  is  the  height  of 
the  ewarming  season  here,  and  I  have  never  before 
heard  of  so  many  swarms  going  to  the  woods.  I  had 
a  swarm  come  out  on  the  22d  inst.,  and  on  each  of 
the  two  following  days  they  came  out  to  leave.  But 
on  the  first  day  1  cropped  the  wing  of  the  queen,  and 
they  didn't  get  away.  They  seem  well  contented 
now,  and  are  working  for  dear  life. — J.  M.  Tucker. 

Richmond,  Va.,  June  26. — Bees  have  not  done  as 
well  as  I  anticipated.  I  think  the  change  in  April, 
from  warm  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  mouth, 
to  cool  and  dry  in  the  latter  part,  will  account  for  it, 
for  I  had  one  or  two  swarms  before  the  8th  of  April, 
then  no  more  till  the  24th  ;  and  I  had  a  swarm  on  the 
24th  of  June.  Out  of  thirty  stocks  I  have  had  only 
ten  swarms.  My  Italian  queens,  introduced  this 
spring,  are  laying  briskly  ;  and  black  stocks  in  which 
I  introduced  Italian  queens,  April  21st,  have  not  over 
a  dozen  black  workers  now. — W.  R.  Folk. 

West  Cheshire,  Conn.,  June  26. — I  feel  much 
pleased  with  my  success  in  bee-keeping  this  year, 
thanks  to  the  Bee  Journal. — W.  H.  Kirk. 

Tiverton,  Canada,  June  28. — The  longer  I  have  the 
Bee  Journal,  the  better  I  like  it.  It  is  full  of  interest, 
and  any  one  who  has  any  taste  for  bee-keeping,  can- 
not fail  to  succeed  Avith  your  valuable  monthly  pub- 
lication.— Rev.  J.  Anderson. 

Brooklin,  Canada,  June  28. — We  are  having  a 
good  honey  season,  tliough  the  spring  was  very  hard 
on  bees  generally.  The  weather  becoming  warm  in 
the  early  part  of  March,  bees  were  taken  out  of  winter 
quarters  ;  but  it  remained  too  cool  for  breeding,  except 
where  the  stock  was  very  strong  in  numbers.  No 
honey  was  gathered  for  two  months.  The  consequence 
was  many  stocks  became  depopulated  and  finally  per- 
islied.  But  since  the  white  clover  appeared  in  blos- 
som it  has  been  one  continual  harvest,  with  fine 
weather. — J.  H.  Thomas. 

WillowBranch,  Ind.,  June29. — My  bees  are  doing 
very  well  this  season  in  gathering  honey.  They  have 
filled  up  the  brood  chamber  with  honey,  so  as  to  nearly 
stop  breeding.  I  have  ordered  one  of  Feabody's  honey 
extractors,  and  will  try  to  give  them  room  to  breed, 
as  soon  as  I  get  it  home.  White  clover  is  very  plenty, 
with  rain  enough  to  keep  it  sweet. — Jona.  Smith. 

Marengo,  Ills.,  June  29. — As  good  a  honey  season 
as  I  have  ever  known. — C.  C.  Miller. 

Lexington,  Ills.,  July  1. — We  may  send  report  of 
honey,  bees,  &c.,  at  close  of  the  season  of  1871,  for 
the  Journal,  if  time  permits,  the  season  being  very 
favorable  so  far. — W.  Reynolds. 
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New  Waterford,  Ohio,  July  ].— I  have  just  been 
taking  a  trip  throujih  Wasliington,  Fayette  and  West- 
moreland counties,  Pa. ;  and  on  inquiry  among  bee- 
keepers, found  it  was  an  almost  universal  tiling  that 
there  are  no  swarms,  except  in  one  instance.  I  found 
a  man  who  said  lie  had  several  swarms  ;  and  as  we 
were  walking  through  his  apiary,  I  happened  to  look 
up,  and  saw  a  swarm  on  a  little  bush,  which  had  come 
out  and  settled  unobserved.  Most  (oiks  thought  tlieir 
bees  were  storing  honey  pretty  rapidly ;  and  one  man 
who  keeps  about  thirty-five  stocks,  believed  he  would 
get  about  a  thousand  pounds  of  box  honey  tliis  sea- 
son from  twenty-five  of  them. — C.  Bi,ackburn. 

LuCKNOw,  Canada,  July  1. — This  has  been  but  a 
poor  season  for  bees  in  this  quarter.  At  one  time  it 
was  so  very  hot  and  dry  as  to  scorch  up  all  the  flow- 
ers ;  and  lately  it  has  been  too  cold  to  be  even  jjjeasant. 
Still  we  have  no  reason  to  complain,  as  white  clover 
grows  liere  spontaneously,  and  my  bees  have  done 
passably  well  so  far. — G.  T.  Burgess. 

Adams,  Wis.,  July  1. — Bees  are  doing  well.  Have 
doubled  my  stocks  this  season,  and  got  considerable 
surplus  honey  besides.— J.  L.  Wolfenden. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  July  2.— Bees  are  doing 
well  here  this  season  so  far.  Some  colonies  have 
filled  one  set  of  boxes  from  the  linden  bloom,  wliich 
is  the  largest  crop  we  ever  had  in  this  country. — A. 
Faul. 

Sherman,  Texas,  July  2. — This  is  a  very  good  bee 
country,  but  there  is  no  energy  shown  in  bee-culture. 
Bees  began  to  swarm  in  April.  No  Italian  bees  have 
yet  been  introduced  into  this  part  of  the  country  that 
I  have  Iieard  of.  The  large  yellow  bee  of  the  South 
is  said  to  be  in  this  country,  but  I  have  never  yet  seen 
any. — M.  S.  Klum. 

MiLLERSBURG,  OHIO,  July  3. — Our  honey  crop  in 
this  locality  this  year  so  far  is  very  near  a  failure. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  honey  dews,  our  bees  would 
have  been  almost  without  natural  supplies  from  the 
time  of  the  fruit  blossoms  to  the  present  date.  Tlie 
white  clover  (our  main  dependence)  yields  compara- 
tively nothing,  although  the  bloom  was  and  is  equal 
to  any  previous  season  since  I  became  interested  in 
and  an  observer  of  the.  production  of  honey. — A.  B. 
Fret. 

Cadiz,  Ohio,  July  8. — Our  honey  season  may  be 
called  good  here  thus  far,  but  only  about  one-fourtli 
of  the  black  bees  and  perhajjs  two-thirds  of  the  Italians 
have  swarme<l.  I  have  been  considerably  through  tlie 
region  around  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  find  that  only  about 
one  colony  in  ten  has  swarmed,  and  very  little  surplus 
honey  will  be  made.  I  presume  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  surjilus  honey  made  in  Eastern  Ohio  and  Western 
Pennsylvania  is  derived  from  white  clover.  I  tliis 
season  obtained  both  a  Peabody  and  a  Gray  &  Win- 
der honey  extractor.  They  work  beautifully.  I  let 
the  honey  run  through  a  tine  wire  cloth  strainer  and 
through  four  tubes  into  four  jars  at  once. 

I  think  we  would  get  more  honey  per  hive,  if  there 
were  fewer  of  them  in  this  locality.  There  are  nearly 
five  hundred  within  a  radius  of  two  miles.  In  our 
village  of  1,400  inhabitants,  there  are  twenty-four 
bee-lieepers.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  bee-keepeis 
of  this  region  to  have  a  convention  "for  Eastern  Ohio 
in  this  place  on  the  first  day  of  November  next. — R. 
Wilkin. 

Wenham,  Mass.,  July  3. — Bees  have  stored  no 
box  honey  here,  and  will  not  this  season.  There  has 
been  plenty  of  forage,  but  no  honey  weather. — H. 
Allbt. 


Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  July  3.— I  have  something  over 
a  hundred  stands  of  bees,  all  in  old  Quinby  hives 
but  three.  They  wintered  well,  but  the  spring  being 
cold,  they  soon  run  out  of  stores.  The  first  swarm 
came  out  on  the  last  day  of  May,  and  I  have  eighteen 
or  twenty  since.  Bees  have  not  done  well  here  for 
four  or  five  years  past. — T.  Hutchins. 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  July  3.— Can  anything  be 
done  for  dysentery  in  bees  ?  Mine,  and  those  of  Wo" 
of  my  neighbors,  had  it  very  bad  this  winter  and 
spring.  I  had  thirty -flve'colonies  last  fall,  and  twelve 
died.  Nearly  all  the  rest  were  very  weak  till  the 
middle  of  May,  when  they  began  to  increase  very 
fast.  On  the  a7th  of  May  I  liad  a  fine  large  swarm  of 
hybrids,  which  has  filled  its  hive,  and  nearly  filled 
seven  five  pound  surplus  boxes.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors had  nearly  fifty  colonies,  and  lost  thirty-four'by 
this  disease  ;  another  had  eighty  and  lost  all  but  about 
thirty.     They  all  had  plenty  of  honey. 

This  has  been  the  best  honey  season  that  I  ever  saw 
in  Iowa,  and  I  liave  been  here  since  the  fall  of  1853. 
The  honey  is  as  nice  as  can  be  made  this  side  of  sun- 
down. It  will  beat  Quiuby's  honey  in  tin  cells  all 
hollow. — H.  M.  Noble. 

Walworth,  Wi'^.,  July  3.— I  bought  seven  stocks 
of  bees  and  transferred  them  about  the  IGth  of  June. 
The  brood  has  not  all  hatched  yet.  They  appear  to  be 
dead  ;  but  as  I  am  new  in  the  business,  I  don't  know 
whether  they  died  from  exposure  or  injury  in  trans- 
ferring, or  from  foulbrood.  Some  are  full  grown 
and  dark-colored  ;  and  some  are  not  grown,  and 
white  yet.  I  yesterday  cut  out  all  the  old  comb  that 
I  put  in  the  new  hive,  and  will  keep  it  from  the  bees  ; 
but  they  had  access  to  the  old  comb  that  I  rejected  in 
transferring,  and  worked  on  it  a  few  days.  If  it  is 
foulbrood,  I  want  to  know  what  to  do  to  get  rid  of  it. 
Will  some  one  who  has  experience  please'advise  ? 

Such  a  fulfilling  of  Scrijiture  in  the  milk  and  honey 
business  I  never  saw,  as  the  mouth  of  June,  1S71,  has 
given  us.  Our  pastures  and  roadsides  are  literally 
covered  with  white  clover  blossoms.  I  have  a  stock 
from  last  season,  then  a  small  one,  which  has  four 
seventeen  pound  boxes  nearly  full ;  and  at  the  present 
rate  they  will  be  full  and  sealed  up  in  thirty  days  frota 
the  time  they  were  put  on,  as  the  cells  are  being  sealed 
rapidly  now  on  rear  ends  next  the  glass,  and  the  bees 
liave  yet  five  days  to  work  on  before  the  thirty  expire. 
—A.  W.  Davis. 

Morristown,  N.  J.,  July  3.— I  should  like  to  in- 
quire of  practical  men  whether,  in  view  of  the  high 
value  of  labor,  iu  tlie  present  state  ol  the  New  York 
honey  market,  the  artificial  and  so-called  proii'ressive 
management  of  bees  is  after  all,  the  most  profitable? 
Circumstances  alter  cases  very  much  ;  but  in  my  case, 
and  with  very  little  experience,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that,  valuing  labor  at  two  dollars  per  day,  it  is  more 
profitable  to  store  honey  in  boxes  and  let  bees  swarm 
naturally.  Most  writers  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  perforin  all  these  deli- 
cate operations  ;  and  time  is  money  to  most  persons, 
especially  in  the  busy  season.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  opinion  of  others  on  this  subject. —  J.  M.  N. 
Kitchen. 

NoRWALK,  Ohio,  July  4. — I  have  about  one  thou- 
sand (1,000)  pounds  of  honey  already  this  year  from 
fifty  colonies. — C.  H.  Hoyt. 

Lexington,  Kt.,  July  7.— This  has  been  a  very 
poor  season  for  bees.  Out  of  over  two  hundred  hives 
I  have  liad  only  about  twenty  natural  swarms  and  no 
surplus  in  honey. — J.  Dillard. 
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New  Bedford,  Mass,,  July  7.— Bees  are  doing 
well  at  present,  and  are  fjatherin";  honey  rapidly  from 
white  clover.  After  I  get  through  M'ith  my  summer's 
experiments  with  foulbrood  I  will  give  yon  the  results. 
As  I  have  had  no  new  cases,  I  am  getting  short  of 
material. — E.  P.  Abbe. 

Elizabethtown,  Pa.,  July  10.— Bees  have  done 
very  well  here  this  season  having  stored  large  quanti- 
ties of  "  surplus"  from  white  clover  and  locust. — A. 
Ebt. 

Lima,  Ohio,  July  12.— The  spring  lias  been  rather 
unfavorable  for  bees.  It  commenced  early,  and  dur- 
ing fruit  blossoms  (which  were  abundant)  ought  to 
have  yielded  well.  But  repeated  frosts  through  April 
and  May  destroyed  all  the  saccharine  matter  the  blos- 
soms contained;  and  even  with  moderate  feeding  the 
bees  were  not  disposed  to  brood-raising.  The  conse- 
quence was  they  were  in  no  better  (if  in  as  good) 
condition  on  the  fust  of  June  than  on  the  first  of 
April.  Up  to  this  time,  there  has  been  little  natural 
swarming,  especially  among  the  black  bees.  The 
weather  is  now  unfavorable,  being  entirely  too  wet. 
— S.  Sanfokd. 

Ctnthiana,  Kt.,  July  13. — Bees  have  not  done 
well  here  this  year,  on  account  of  late  frost  cutting 
otr  all  the  locust  bloom.  Very  few  swarms,  and  but 
little  or  no  box  honey. — H.  Nesbit. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  July  13. — Bees  have  not 
done  very  well  here  this  summer,  either  in  surplus 
honey  or  in  swarms.  I  have  only  heard  of  four 
swarms  in  this  vicinity. — A.  J.  Fisher. 

Cincinnati  Ohio,  July  14. — The  honey  season 
around  Cincinnati  is  poor,  and  makes  queen-raising 
very  tedious. — A.  Gray. 


The  Bee-keepers. 

Meeting  op  the  Central  Illinois  Association  at 
Lexington, 

Lexington,  111.,  July  13th. — The  Central  Illinois 
Bee-keepers'  Association  met,  according  to  previous 
appointment,  at  Lexington,  July  13th,  in  A.  B.  David- 
son's hall.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  S.  C.  Ware.  D.  J.  Poor  was  appointed 
Secretary  ^jj'o  tcm.  J.  L.  Peabody,  S.  B.  Ledgerwood, 
W.  G.  Anderson,  and  W.  Reynolds,  were  appointed 
to  present  subjects  for  the  afternoon  discussion. 

Then  followed  a  familiar  discussion  till  the  Com- 
mittee reported  the  following: 

1.  The  natural  and  artificial  swarming  of  bees ; 
when  and  how  it  should  be  done, 

3.  The  use  of  the  honey  extractor,  and  the  best 
method  of  managing  bees  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  honey. 

3.  The  use  of  empty  combs. 

4.  Queen  raising. 

5.  The  Italian  and  black  bees. 

6.  Bee  pasturage. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  half- 
past  1  o'clock  p.  M. 

At  that  time  the  meeting  was  resumed,  and  the  dis- 
cussion continued  by  S.  C.  Ware,  J.  L.  Peabody, 
Jacob  Hefner,  W.  G,  Anderson,  W,  Reynolds,  J.  V. 
Brooks,  and  others.  The  meeting  was  largely  at- 
tended and  enthusiastic,  and  a  very  decided  impres- 
sion made  in  favor  of  the  Italian  bees. 

Fourteen  new  members  were  secured.  The  speakers 
being  men  of  careful  observation  and  extensive  expe- 
rience in  bee  culture,  it  was  a  meeting  of  great  profit 
to  all  present. 

Adjourned  to  meet  during  the  week  of  our  county 
fair. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Winter  Eepository. 

Now  that  winter  is  over,  it  seems  proper  for 
us  to  review  and  note  our  successes  and  failures, 
for  future  reference. 

First. — We  find  the  American  Bee  Journal 
what  every  bee-keeper  should  have,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  especially  beginners. 

Second. — It  will  not  do  to  undertake,  in  this  ■} 
nortliern  climate,  to  winter  bees  on  tlieir  sum-  * 
mer  stands,  with  a  hope  of  profit,  This  brings 
us  to  the  point — AVhat  is  the  best  way  to  con- 
struct a  repository  that  will  not  be  as  variable  in 
temperature  as  the  wind  blows  in  its  changes? 
We  will  give  our  plan,  which  we  think  is  an  im- 
provement in  ventilation  ;  and  this  may  lead  to 
further  explanation  through  the  columns  of  the 
Jouinal. 

Our  plan  is  as  follows  :  We  dig  into  a  side 
hill  a  space  thirteen  by  fourteen  feet  and  seven 
feet  high,  with  an  ante-room  or  entry  in  front, 
four  feet  by  ten — wherein  we  claim  an  improve- 
ment. Between  this  ante-room  and  the  bee-room 
double  doors  are  placed  in  a  four-inch  wall  filled 
in  with  sawdust.  Joists  and  floor,  with  sawdust 
over  the  whole.  Rafters  and  roof  covered  with 
dirt,  and  the  sides  banked  up  with  dirt.  The 
ante-room  in  front  is  closed  by  a  door  set  in  a 
four-inch  wall  filled  in  with  sawdust. 

We  ventilate  by  placing  an  eight-inch  square 
flue  horizontally,  leading  into  this  ante-room  at 
bottom  in  front.  Within  this  ante-room  is 
placed  an  eight-inch  square  flue  vertically,  near 
the  bee-room.  The  upper  end  is  open  near  the 
ceiling  of  the  ante-room,  and  the  lower  end  com- 
municates with  a  covered  trench,  whicli  runs 
lengthwise  under  the  bee-room.  This  covered 
trench  has  inch  holes  eighteen  inches  apart,  along 
its  length,  to  distribute  the  air  equally  in  the 
bee-room.  Two  four-inch  square  flues  are  placed 
in  the  roof,  one  at  each  end,  for  the  escape  of  air. 
Also,  a  four-inch  flue  is  placed  in  the  roof  of  the 
ante-room.  All  the  flues  have  valves  or  slides  at 
their  inner  open  ends,  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing the  supply  of  air. 

The  mode  of  ventilating  is  as  follows  :  Fresh 
air  is  admitted  through  the  front  flue  into  the 
anteroom,  which  becomes  a  sort  of  reservoir  for 
it,  equalizing  its  temperature  as  it  ascends  to  the 
ceiling,  whence  it  descends  through  the  vertical 
flue  into  the  covered  trench,  is  distributed  in  the 
bee-room,  and  passes  out  at  the  flues  in  the  roof. 

We  have  wintered  twenty  colonies  in  this  re- 
pository, they  remaining  quiet  as  lambs  without 
any  further  care,  with  the  tliermometer  standing 
at  35°  above  zero,  without  a  variation  of  more 
than  one  or  two  degrees,  whilst  outside  it  has 
stood  all  the  way  from  24°  beloic  to  bQ"  above  zero. 

Being  only  a  beginner,  we  have  written  this  to 
learn,  from  more  experienced  bee-keepers,  how 
near  we  come  to  being  riglit, 

Mmnesota.  Lesage. 


We  delayed  inserting  this  article  several  months, 
to  have  an  illustration  accompanying  it  engraved, 
but  failed  to  get  it  executed  satisfactorily,  and  think 
the  plan  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  de- 
scription.— Ed,  / 
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[Prom  the  Bienenzietung.] 

Drone  Production,  and  Honeydew. 

TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL. 


The  Baron  of  Berlepsch,  when  congratulating 
me  on  my  sixtieth  birthday  (for  which  I  kindly 
thank  him  and  his  amiable  lady)  avails  himself 
of  the  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  on  cer- 
tain topics  which  were  the  subjects  of  conversa- 
tion between  Dr.  Preuss  and  myself,  when  that 
gentleman  made  me  a  friendly  visit ;  namely, 
the  production  of  drones  and  the  formation  of 
honeydew. 

1.  As  regards  the  first  point.  In  confirmation 
of  the  truth  that  the  drones  owe  their  existence 
exclusively  to  the  queen,  the  Baron  communi- 
cates from  his  Seebach  reminiscences  the  well- 
ascertained  fact  that  German  or  black  queens, 
though  fertilized  by  a  yellow  or  Italian  drone, 
and  consequently  producing  mixed  workers, 
some  being  yellow  and  some  black,  nevertheless 
produces  black  drones  exclusively,  whereas  yel- 
low or  Italian  queens  occasionally  produce  black 
drones  also.  This  observed  fact,  however 
(which  I  have  often  noticed  myself),  by  no 
means  constrains  us  to  assume  that  fertilization 
exerts  an  influence  on  the  production  of  drones, 
and  the  contradiction  of  the  now  generally  ac- 
cepted theory,  which  it  seemingly  involves,  is 
by  no  means  difiicult  to  exi>lain. 

Of  the  black  or  German  queen  bees  existing 
when  the  Italian  race  was  introduced,  it  may 
confidently  be  assumed  that  they  were  of  the 
pure  German  race,  withoui  the  slightest  inter- 
mixture of  Italian  blood.  But  the  case  is  other- 
wise with  the  Italian  bee,  even  in  its  native 
coun  ry.  She  is  not  there  invariably  found  en- 
tirely pure,  for  even  in  Virgil's  day  alreadj',  the 
dark  colored  race  subsisted  along  side  of  the 
golden  or  yellow,  and  so  continues  in  close 
juxtaposition  to  the  present  day.  In  the  course 
of  time  manifold  intermixtures  have  taken  place, 
the  prevention  of  which  has  become  only  in- 
creasingly difficult,  since  her  transplantation  to 
foreign  soil. 

A  queen  may  wear  a  golden  yellow  garb,  yet 
I  cannot  regard  her  as  pure  Italian,  if  her 
mother  was  not  also  perfectly  pure,  and  if  from 
among  her  brood,  besides  yellow  young  queens, 
dark  colored  ones  are  also  produced.     It  must 


therefore  not  be  surprising  when  queens,  pro- 
ceeding from  such  brood,  though  themselves 
never  so  bright  and  yellow,  produce  dark-colored 
drones.  In  this  very  result,  the  fractional  dash 
of  black  blood  inherent  in  such  queens  mani- 
fests itself.  Such  queens,  too,  not  entirely  pure 
from  birth,  occasionally  produce  truly  golden 
yellow  drones.  But  these,  also,  I  regard  as  sus- 
picious, rejecting  them,  and  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  drones  of  less  bright  yet  uniform  color, 
which  proceed  from  queens  unquestionably 
pure.  In  selecting  colonics  for  breeding,  I  have 
regard  not  merely  to  the  bright  color  of  the 
woi'kers,  but  likewise  to  their  industry  and 
placable  temperament ;  two  qualities  for  which 
my  Italians  at  least  are  pointedly  distinguished 
from  native  blacks. 

2.  My  remark  to  Dr.  Preuss  that  I  am  not 
infallible,  the  Baron  contradicts  in  his  congratu- 
latory letter,  and  remarks  :  "You  are  really  in- 
fallible, for  you  propounded  a  theory  of  which 
till  now  not  an  iota  has  been  disproved.  But, 
in  another  matter  I  must  controvert  your  opinion, 
namely,  as  regards  the  formation  of  honeydew. 
There  is  an  aphis  honeydew,  and  also  a  leaf 
honeydew,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  satisfy  my- 
self only  last  summer  at  Tambuchshof."  With 
an  opponent  who  concedes  at  the  outset  that 
honeydew  oftimes  originates  from  aphides,  con- 
troversy may  well  be  waged  ;  but  not  so  with 
those,  who  reversing  the  facts,  maintain  that 
the  aphides  do  not  produce  the  honeydew,  but 
that  these  make  their  appiearance  only  as  a  con- 
sequence of  its  production,  and  as  consumers  of 
it.  With  such  we  can  have  no  controversy.  He 
who  never  saw,  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the 
si^ ray-like  rain  of  honeydew  gently  falling  from 
the  leafy  boughs  on  which  multitudes  of  aphides 
are  embowered,  has  in  truth  as  yet  observed  but 
little,  and  may  be  said  to  lack  altogether  tlie 
faculty  of  observation.  That  which,  as  the 
Baron  of  Berlepsch  concedes,  in  many  cases 
originates  from  aphides  discharghig  certain  un- 
assimilable  matters,  others  insist  on  regarding 
as  the  mere  tempting  bait  or  rich  repast  pio- 
vided  for  those  and  other  insects.  Meanwhile 
we  know  that  the  aphides  are  congregated  on 
the  c'nderside  of  the  leaf,  while  the  honeydew  is 
always  found  on  the  upper  surface  alone,  upon 
which  if  the  aphides  ventured,  they  would 
quickly  be  glued  fast,  as  if  by  bird-lime. 
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But  if  hoiieydew  be,  in  fact,  not  ijroduced  by 
aphides  alone,  but  be  secreted  also  by  the  leaves 
of  trees,  there  should  necessarily  be  a  recogniza- 
ble qualitative  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
ducts, emanating  from  sources  so  dissimilar. 
Has  any  one  ever  detected  a  difference  or  even 
attemi:>ted  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any?  I 
am  exceedingly  anxious  to  learn  the  reasons 
which  constrain  so  sound  a  thinker  as  the  Baron 
to  accept  or  assume  a  two-fold  origin  of  honey- 
dew.  The  possible  circumstance  that  when  no 
honeydews  occur  no  aiahides  are  visible,  would 
by  no  means  be  conclusive.  Aphides  notoriously 
make  their  appearance  suddenly,  and  as  sud- 
denly disappear,  so  that  frequently  they  are 
vanished  already  when  their  exuvite  or  their 
products  are  observed.  Possibly,  too,  the  sac- 
charine matter  of  the  honeydew  may  have  be- 
come dried  up  before  its  existence  was  noticed, 
then  followed  a  gentle  rain  or  heavy  dew,  render- 
ing it  soluble  again  and  available  for  the  bees ; 
and  as  these  are  now  tirst  seen  visiting  it,  the 
superficial  observer  infers  that  it  was  produced 
quite  recently,  perhaps  only  in  the  previous 
night.  That  the  honeydew  seen  on  evergreens 
is  the  product  of  a  coccus,  is  a  fact  not  only 
visible  but  tangible,  though  the  inexperienced 
may,  in  this  case  also,  readily  regard  the  coccus 
as  a  diseased  secretion  of  the  affected  pine 
branch. 

That  the  saccharine  matter  found  issuing 
from  the  vetch,  the  horsebean,  the  still  closed 
blossoms  of  the  centaury,  and  the  strongly 
swollen  buds  of  the  pear  tree,  and  on  other 
leaves  and  twigs  recently  pierced  by  bugs  or 
larvae,  is  a  vegetable  exudation,  is  very  well 
known.  Such  exudations,  forming  rich  sources 
of  supplies  for  bees,  do  not,  however,  come 
strictly  under  the  category  of  honeydews  proper. 
But  that  the  latter  should  at  times  be  the  pro- 
duct of  aphides,  and  again  a  vegetable  exuda- 
tion or  secretion  ;  and  that  there  should  yet  be 
no  essential  difference  in  its  composition  cog- 
nizable, I  cannot  possibly  believe.  If  the  Baron 
has  irrefragible  evidence  to  sustain  his  views,  I 
wish  he  would  communicate  it,  that  light  may 
at  last  be  shed  on  this  subject.  The  notions  of 
those  who  regard  aphides  as  never  the  producers, 
but  as  always  the  consumers  of  honeydew,  de- 
serve no  refutation.     They  refute  themselves. 

DZIEKZON. 

CarUmarU,  \f,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Nomenclature  in  Bee-culture. 


Agkicultural  College, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  July  21,  1871. 
Editor  Bee  Jourkal, 

Dear  Sir  :— It  has  often  seemed  to  me,  that 
writers  on  bee-culture  are  at  times  unnecessarily 
obscure,  and  often  misled  by  confusion  in  the 
use  of  terms — especially  in  tlie  use  of  the  words 
species,  races  and  variety.  Those  words,  seeming 
to  possess  in  the  minds  of  writers  no  definite 
meaning,  are  generally  used  in  a  purely  arbi- 


trary sense.  I  fully  believe  that  we  should 
make  real  substantial  progress,  if  we  would 
unite  in  giving  these  terms  a  definite  meaning. 

Now,  drojiping  the  DarM'inian  idea  that  all 
life  is  derived  from  some  simplest  form,  which  is 
yet  far  from  being  proved,  we  can  say  that  a 
SPECIES  includes  all  of  those  animals  which  have 
had  a  common  origin,  and  are  capable  of  an  in- 
definite fertile  reproduction  through  the  sexes. 
Thus  cattle  are  of  one  species,  as  we  suppose  all 
have  come  from  one  stock,  and  they  are  ever 
fertile  with  each  other. 

A  RACE  on  the  other  hand,  includes  animals 
bred  with  care  and  possessing  certain  character- 
istics of  form,  color  and  temperament,  which 
they  impart  to  their  progeny  with  more  or  less 
certainty,  as  they  have  been  bred  with  more  or 
less  care.  Now,  while  the  characters  of  species 
are  persistent,  tlie  characters  of  a  race  from  the 
very  manner  of  their  origin  are  not  so  fixed. 
Thus  in  the  cattle  species  we  have  several  races, 
as  the  Devons,  the  Ayrshire,  &c.  If  the  Devons 
are  well  bred  they  will  almost  invariably  show 
the  clear,  symmetrical  horns,  the  deep  red  color, 
the  fine  trim  form  and  quick  elastic  tread.  Yet 
from  the  principle  of  atavism  or  animals  resem- 
bling a  remote  ancestry,  even  the  best  bred 
Devon  might  have  short  horns,  white  hair,  and 
a  heavy  form.  This  would  be  improbable,  not 
impossible.  Thus,  while  a  species,  as  cattle, 
would  always  be  cattle,  a  race  might  give  in- 
crease that  would  so  vary  as  not  to  be  recog- 
nizable :  though  among  thoroughly  bred  animals 
marked  variations  seldom  occur. 

Now  the  word  variety  is  frequently  used  in 
the  same  sense  of  race.  Yet  we  think  this 
unfortunate,  and  would  recommend  that  our 
apiarists  should  avoid  such  use ;  as  it  is  often 
employed  in  another  sense,  and  giving  to  the 
same  word  a  double  meaning  does  not  tend  to 
clearness.  We  would  restrict  the  term  variety 
to  those  members  of  a  race  which  show  minor 
differences,  that  may  be  very  temporary,  or  by 
careful  selection  in  breeding,  may  become  more 
persistent.  Thus%ve  have  the  red  and  the  white 
variety  of  Durhams. 

As  we  come  to  apply  this  improved  nomen- 
clature to  bees,  we  think  all  will  see  and  recog- 
nize its  advantages  over  the  present  loose  system 
of  expression. 

The  Apis  Mellifica  or  hive  bee  is  a  species, 
and  includes  the  German,  Italian  and  Egyptian 
bees,  all  of  which  come  from  an  original  pair. 
These  all  readily  cross,  and  the  offspring  are 
always  fertile  with  each  other.  Their  charac- 
ters as  a  species  are  persistent — as  all  possess 
males,  perfect,  and  imperfect  females  in  the  same 
colony,  and  the  queen  takes  no  part  except  to 
deposit  the  eggs. 

The  black,  Italian,  and  Egyptian  bees  are 
races.  Being  bred  for  long  years  in  different 
localities,  and  with  different  surroundings,  they 
have  each  become  possessed  of  peculiar  mark- 
ings, habits,  and  temperaments,  which,  as  will 
be  understood  from  the  character  of  a  race,  are 
liable  to  vary.  From  the  law  of  atavism  already 
mentioned,  any  of  these  races  may  occasionally 
show  characters  of  the  others,  and  still  be  pure 
breeds. 
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Now  -we  might  cross  two  of  the  races,  ai)d  by 
careful  breeding  originate  a  third  race  ;  though 
this  wovild  require  long  care  and  patience,  which 
Vogel  has  shown  to  be  the  method  by  which  the 
Ita,lians  were  produced.  This  makes  the  race 
none  the  less  valuable  ;  for  if,  by  crossing  the 
Egyptians  and  black  bees,  and  then  by  careful 
selection  in  breeding  fit)m  the  ofl'spring,  w^e 
originate  a  third  race,  superior  to  either  of  the 
others,  and  which  will  keep  better  only  as  the 
result  of  careful  breeding,  surely  we  have  im- 
proved our  art  by  the  introduction  of  a  superior 
and  distinct  race.  He  who  should  object  to 
Italians  on  this  ground,  should  i-est  satisfied 
with  cattle  of  the  lank,  ill-fonned  native  breeds. 

This  truth,  that  the  Italians  are  the  result  of 
crossing  the  black  bees  with  the  Egyptians, 
does  not  interfere  with  their  being  a  distinct 
race.  This  they  become  as  soon  as  they  will 
invariably  reproduce  th^ir  kind  ;  and  this  truth 
will  make  us  all  the  more  careful  in  procuring 
queens  from  the  best  breeders,  and  will  make 
us  take  every  ijrecaution  to  insure  pure  fertil- 
ization in  our  own  apiaries. 

Again,  as  we  become  able  to  control  fertiliza- 
tion, so  as  to  select  any  males  with  the  care  that 
we  do  tlie  queens,  we  may  each  develop  varieties 
of  Italians,  as  to  color,  temperament,  vigor  or 
industry,  or  perhaps  all  ;  and  thus  improve  even 
the  Italian  race. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  am  experimenting,  and  will  soon 
write  you  on  the  drone  question  and  fertilizing. 
Bees  are  doing  finely  this  summer.  We  expect 
to  have  a  grand  time  at  the  next  meeting  of  our 
association,  which  meets  at  Kalamazoo,  at  the 
time  of  the  State  fair.  I  will  send  notice  to  the 
Journal  in  time. 

A.  J.  Cook. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Breeding  in-and-in. 

Some  people  think  that  because  a  good  many 
inmates  of  an  insane  asylum  are  the  offspring  of 
blood  relations,  then  all  intermarriage  of  blood 
relations  is  most  pernicious.  Now  it  may  be 
that  a  ditterent  rule  governs  in  the  human 
family  in  this  respect,  from  that  which  obtains 
in  the  rest  of  animated  nature,  as  shown  by 
physiological  facts.  Or  it  may  result  from  the 
fact  that  the  "genus  homo  "  has  so  deteriorated 
in  domestication,  that  there  is  no  mortal  left 
without  taint  of  some  disease  or  other.  It  is 
certain  that  nature  does  not  guard  much  against 
the  mating  of  kin  relations.  For  instance  the 
buffalo  of  the  plains  mates  with  his  own  pro- 
geny, so  long  as  by  his  strength  he  is  the 
superior  of  the  herd,  say  six  or  seven  years — 
then  mating  room  perhaps  for  his  immediate 
descendant.  The  same  is  true  of  the  deer  of  the 
forest.  A  flock  of  quails  also  consists  usually 
of  about  equal  numbers  of  males  and  females. 
They  stay  together  during  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  separate  in  couples  of  the  same  brood. 
The  Jersey  cows  come  from  a  small  island, 
where  this  stock  has  bred  in-and-in  for  centuries  ; 
yet  for  beauty  of  form  and  richness  of  milk,  they 


are  the  foremost  cattle  on  the  globe.  Virgil 
sang  of  the  Italian  bees  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  ;  and  as  the  area  where  they  are  found 
is  very  limited,  how  much  must  they  have  bred 
in-and-in?  When  a  hive  swarms  the  emigrants 
go  to  the  next  hollow  tree,  perhaps  only  a  few 
rods  from  tlie  old  one  ;  and  as  queens  and  drones 
fly  together  many  miles  aj^art,  who  can  calculate 
where  internii.xing  ce.ases? 

I  think  richness  and  abundance  of  food  pro- 
duce fine  creatures.  The  sheep  of  my  native 
home  (Westphalia),  living  chiefly  on  heather, 
are  small  in  size,  and  produce  wool  as  coarse  as 
dog's  hail'.  In  Frieslaud,  adjoining  it  (which  is 
a  fertile  country),  the  sheep  are  of  large  size 
and  have  the  best  of  wool.  Both  kinds  no  doubt 
came  originally  from  Noah's  pair,  and  the 
quality  of  food  made  all  the  difference,  inde- 
pendent of  intermixing. 

Queen  bees  raised  when  food  is  abundant  are 
said  to  be  handsomer  than  those  raised  when 
food  is  scarce.  Some  writers  in  the  Journal 
think  the  queens  fly  out  to  prevent  breeding  in- 
and-in.  More  likely  nature  makes  them  fly  to 
prevent  a  weak  or  wingless  queen  from  mating 
with  a  feeble  or  crippled  di'one. 

I  never  had  any  fiiith  in  breeding  in  confine- 
ment. I  think  nature  has  vetoed  it.  Putting 
up  a  musquito  bar  around  the  hive,  might  en- 
able those  to  succeed  who  are  anxious  about  it. 

Some  bee-keepers  think  that  clij^ping  the 
queen's  wings  deteriorates  the  stock.  I  do  not 
see  why  it  should.  Breeding  queens  in  nuclei, 
ovitof  season,  I  sliould  think  more  likely  to  have 
such  a  tendency. 

T.    HULMAN. 

Terre  Haute,  Iiid.,  August  1,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Novice. 

Dear  Bee  Journal  : — Honey  ceased  to  be 
brought  in,  in  this  locality,  about  July  13th  ; 
and  up  to  this  date  (August  yth, )  our  index 
hive  has  not  shown  an  increase  of  one  pound. 
Tlie  bees  are  flying  briskly,  and  at  work,  but  the 
honey  gathered  is  not  equal  to  the  amount  con- 
sumed, by  about  two  ounces  per  day  on  an  aver- 
age. 

Of  course  many  say  that  their  bees  are  work- 
ing finely  and  gathering  honey  right  along,  be- 
cause they  see  them  at  work  ;  but  we  have  learned 
to  regard  this  as  very  poor  evidence. 

We  are  watching  the  dial  of  the  scales  anxiously 
to  see  when  the  fall  crop  commences,  as  we  have 
faith  it  will,  although  we  have  made  our  calcu- 
lation from  sore  past  experience,  not  to  be  caught 
short  this  season,  any  way.  So  we  have  most 
of  our  hives  with  sealed  combs  of  honey  in  the 
upper  stories,  as  a  reserve  force,  to  assist  any 
stocks  that  are  short. 

The  advantage  of  combs  of  sealed  honey  for 
fall  feeding  has,  in  our  opinion,  never  been  half 
appreciated ;  and  we  are  determined  for  the 
future  to  keep  a  surplus  cash  capital,  or  some- 
thing better  than  cash  even,  when  stocks  are  to 
be  strengthened  up,  of  sealed  combs  of  honey  the 
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year  round.  With  a  stock  of  these,  even  a 
novice  may  do  anytliing  lie  wishes,  at  almost  any 
season,  with  comparative  safety. 

Our  dial  shoAVS  about  two  pounds  of  loss 
every  morning  when  the  bees  fly  out.  Is  not 
that'^the  exact  weight  of  the  flying  force?  We 
suppose  a  bee,  when  going  out  to  work,  carries 
no  honey  with  her,  but  we  really  do  not  like  to 
kill  one  of  the  little  pets  to  ascertain— even  if 
there  are  forty  thousand  of  them.  Each  little 
life  is  what  we  can  easily  take  away,  but  that 
which  none  but  God  can  give.  We  think  that, 
with  some  little  help,  we  can  count  just  how 
many  leave  to  make  a  pound— of  course  counting 
those  that  return  meanwhile. 

We  think  we  mentioned,  last  season,  that  we 
made  a  series  of  cages  with  doors  in  a  frame 
(eighteen  in  all),  for  queen  raising.  We  did  not 
succeed  at  all  then,  and  are  inclined  to  call  it  a 
failure.  Our  trouble  was  in  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  have  honey  in  the  cages,  and  this,  with 
the  cell,  occupied  so  much  room  that  the  young 
queens  would  get  fast  and  die.  Now  we  put 
nothing  in  the  cage  and  remove  the  cell  as  soon 
as  hatched  ;  and  have  repeatedly  kept  queens 
until  they  were  ten  or  twelve  days  old,  letting 
them  fly,  one  at  a  time,  and  securing  them  as 
soon  as  fertilized.  A  queen  eight  days  old  will 
sometimes  become  fertilized  on  her  first  flight, 
so  that  this  may  be  accomplished  without  her 
going  in  at  all,  if  she  is  secured  on  her  return, 
as  soon  as  she  arrives  at  the  entrance. 

On  one  occasion  we  let  three  of  them  fly  at 
once.  One  came  back  fertilized  ;  the  other  two 
did  not  return,  we  think  on  account  of  a  luishap, 
as  follows  :  We  were  using  a  hive  of  full  blood 
Italians  for  nursery,  and  were  raising  a  great 
many  fine  queens  with  great  satisfaction,  until 
some  brood  hatched  from  a  few  eggs  laid  by  one 
of  the  queens  proved  to  b6hydrid,  and  the  young 
"mischiefs,"  as  there  were  no  eggs  or  unsealed 
brood  to  give  them  employment,  began  looking 
for  something  for  them  to  do,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  litter  of  young  puppies. 

We  had  about  a  dozen  queens  of  various  ages, 
caged  in  the  hive,  and  one  day  were  surprised  to 
hear  a  chorus  of  queen  voices  in  trouble  (are 
they  not  voices?).  An  examination  revealed 
these  same  hybrid  scamps  reaching  through  the 
meshes  until  they  got  hold  of  the  queens,  then 
pulling  their  wings  in  strips  and  worrying  them 
to  death  generally.  We  failed  so  far  in  stopping 
them  that  we  lost  nearly  evei-y  queen  ;  and  the 
three  we  let  out  at  one  time  were  of  the  lot.  The 
young  bees  gave  two  of  them  parting  pinches  as 
they  took  wing,  so  that  we  really  could  not  blame 
them  for  not  coming  home.  None  of  the  old 
bees  took  any  part  in  the  persecution,  but  treated 
the  queens  with  as  much  deference  and  respect 
as  we  should  expect  thenr  to  receive. 

To  test  the  matter,  a  new  nursery  hive  was 
started,  by  removing  the  queen  from  a  strong 
Italian  stock.  After  the  cells  were  put  in  nursery 
frame,  all  the  combs  were  taken  away  except 
eight  ;  and  the  quilt  was  left  off  entirely,  for 
convenience.  Nearly  every  cell  hatched  ;  the 
queens  are  now  eight  or  ten  days  old,  "and  none 
of  them  have  been  persecuted  in  the  least.  As 
drones  are  scarce  now,  these  queens  become  fer- 


tilized slowly.  We  do  not  think  that  the  circum- 
stance alone  of  these  bees  being  hybrid,  was 
the  reason  why  they  worried  the  queens ;  but 
they  were  hatched  after  the  queens,  and  young 
bees  must  have  something  to  do — miscJnef,  if 
nothing  else  offers. 

Artificial  fertilization,  we  are  sorry  to  hear, 
makes  little  or  no  progress.  We  thought  at  first 
that  "Amateur"  had  it  at  last,  and  we  enjoj-ed 
our  Fourth  of  July  by  making  a  cheese-cloth 
"machine,"  seven  feet  high  and  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter ;  put  in  a  lot  of  drones  and  two  queens 
seven  or  eight  days  old.  As  the  queens  circled 
arovmd  and  the  drones  circled  after  them,  we 
had  strong  hopes  and  kept  them  circling  there 
for  several  days.  But,  alas,  they  circled  in 
vain  ! 

A  friend  made  a  house  of  cloth  twelve  feet 
long,  but  with  no  better  success.  We  both  feared 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  wire  cloth,  but  determined 
to  do  so,  should  further  success  be  reported.  Yet 
now  Amateur  feels  less  certain,  and  speaks  of  a 
smaller  wire  house — which  we  have  tried  repeat- 
edly with  variations.  Why  can't  we  succeed 
just  once,  to  give  us  a  little  faith?  It  is  true,  as 
we  have  many  times  said,  that  so  far  as  honey  is 
concerned,  our  present  way  of  letting  the  queens 
meet  the  drones,  is  good  enough,  provided  we 
only  have  an  undoubtedly  pure  queen  to  rear 
cells  from.  But  as  every  bee-keeper  wants  at 
least  one  queen  of  absolute  purity,  who  is  to  sup- 
ply them  ? 

We  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  have  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  watching  tlieir  bees  at  work, 
instead  of  dozing  and  trying  to  sleep— or  still 
worse,  lying  awake  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock, 
as  by  far  too  many  bee-keepers  and  others  do — 
on  brigfit,  glorious  Sunday  mornings.  We  some- 
times feel  on  rising  at  five  o'clock  that  we  almost 
have  the  great,  glorious,  beautiful  world  all  to 
ourselves.  No  one  stii'ring,  and  nothing  to  mar 
the  harmony. 

We  think  it  was  the  first  Sabbath  in  June  that 
we  arose  as  usual,  repaired  to  the  garden  with 
mouth  and  eyes  wide  open,  and  feeling  ourselves 
"monarch  of  all  we  surveyed."  Hurrah  !  some- 
thing's up  !  The  Italians  were  hurrying  out  of 
their  hives  on  a  run,  and  tumbling  over  the  fence 
westward,  as  if  they  were  really  going  some- 
where. There  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  nothing 
in  bloom  then  that  should  occasion  such  a  stir, 
and  our  curiosity  was  somewhat  aroused.  We 
looked  over  in  the  direction  the  bees  went,  and 
saw  nothing  but  their  busy  lines.  It  was  the 
Sabbath,  yet  as  no  one  else  was  up,  (sound 
logic  !)  it  would  not  be  very  wrong  to  follow 
them.  Over  fences  we  went,  through  the  dewy 
grass,  past  gurgling  streams,  but  nothing  could 
we  see  of  tiie  bees,  except  occasionally  a  swift 
messenger  overhead.  A  wild  cherry  tree  showed 
a  few  at  work,  a  thorn  bush  a  few  more.  We  gave 
it  up,  and  had  turned  homeward  disappointed, 
when  the  hum  overhead  once  moi'e  determined 
us  that  we  loould  find  them,  and  having  failed 
elsewhej-e,  we  concluded  to  try  the  woods.  As 
the  humming  increased  we  felt  a  thrill  of  plea- 
sure in  thinking  we  were  on  the  right  track,  as 
we  approached  a  low  piece  of  wet,  marshy 
ground. 
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"Low  piece  of  wet  ground,  indeed!''''  remarks 
our  better  half,  over  our  shoulder — "I  shoukl 
thhik  so,  from  the  condition  in  which  I  found 
your  Sunday  gaiters,  Mr.  Novice,  and  the  time 
them  I  liad  in  getting  ready  for  you  to  go  to 
church  !" 

"But  don't  you  see  you  shouldn't  bother  a 
fellow  ?  Now  we  don't  know  where  we  were 
last." 

"In  the  mud,  Mr.  Novice,  I  can  certify  to 
that!" 

And  now  she  is  gone,  we  will  take  iip  our 
thread  again.  Well,  the  low  wet  ground  was 
covered  with  tall  shellbark  hickories  in  full 
bloom  ;  and  never  did  buckwheat  field  or  orchard 
present  a  grander  jubilee  in  the  way  of  humming 
industry. 

We  got  home  satisfied,  just  as  our  neighbors 
were  "getting  up,"  and  were  thinking  of  claim- 
ing as  an  excuse  that  we  were  not  more  sinful 
than  they,  had  not  our  minister  said  in  his  ser- 
mon, a  few  hours  after,  that  it  was  none  of  our 
business  what  our  neighbors  did,  and  that  our 
chance  of  heaven  would  not  be  one  whit  better, 
whatever  they  did. 

We  will  only  add  that  if  a  spirit  should  be 
cultivated  of  admiring  and  enjoying  the  beauties 
of  the  works  of  our  Creator,  the  advantage  of  a 
five  o'clock  ramble  across  the  fields,  in  contrast 
with  loafing  in  bed,  would  make  a  vast  difference 
with 

Novice. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Unparalleled  Yield  of  Honey  ! 

Unprecelented  and  Astonishing  Success!! 

A  Young  Lady's  Report,  for  1871. 


Mr.  Editor  : — If  your  time  is  not  too  valu- 
able and  space  not  too  scarce,  please  insert  the 
following  short  account  of  the  last  few  months 
with  my  bees. 

It  was  on  the  29th  of  May,  that  my  father 
came  home  from  his  northern  apiary,  and  told 
me  that  I  was  to  take  charge  of  it  the  next  day 
(May  30th).  It  was  nothing  very  unusual  to 
me,  because  I  have  done  so  yearly  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  thei-efore  I  was  ready  immedi- 
ately to  enter  my  services. 

June  and  July  had  always  been  the  most 
lonesome  months  of  the  year  for  me,  and  so  the 
former  joroved  to  be  this  year,  but  the  latter  was 
far  different  from  any  I  overlived,  as  you  will 
hear  hereinafter. 

When  I  first  came  here  I  had  only  forty-eiglit 
stocks  to  take  care  of,  and  indeed  I  must  say 
that  it  seemed  almost  imi^ossible  for  me  to  stay 
with  so  few,  as  I  had  been  used  to  have  at  least 
over  one  hundred. 

During  the  month  of  June,  I  had  thirty-eight 
young  swarms  from  the  forty-eight ;  but  still 
they  were  far  from  being  enough  to  give  me  a 
chance  to  spend  all  my  time  in  attending  to 
them. 

When  I  came  home  one  evening,  to  report  to 
father  (as  1  do  every  Saturday),  I  complained  to 
him  of  my  few  hives,  and  told  him  that  though 


they  were  all  very  busy,  and  doing  their  very 
best,  I  could  not  be  satisfied  ;  so  lie  i)romised  to 
send  me  more  in  a  day  or  two.  Two  days  after- 
ward, I  received  a  load  with  eighteen  hives  ;  in 
about  a  week  another ;  and  some  days  after- 
ward a  third  one.  Then  I  thought  that  there 
would  be  more  of  a  chance  to  be  doing  some- 
thing, and  so  indeed  there  was. 

The  stocks  which  father  sent  me  were  mostly 
young  swarms,  some  of  which  swarmed  twice 
again,  others  only  once,  and  most  of  them  only 
once  ;  so  that  after  the  1st  of  .Inly  I  had  nine- 
teen more  young  swarms,  and  a  little  honey,  as 
you  will  soon  learn. 

June  30th,  father  was  here  to  examine  my 
hives,  when  he  also  made  twenty  double  hives, 
from  which  I  was  to  extract  honey  about  every 
three  days  ;  as  he  thought  that  during  that  time 
they  would  be  filled.  July  5th,  I  extracted  my 
first  half-barrel,  which  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  (185)  pounds.  When  I  was  through 
with  it,  I  felt  pretty  well  tired  out,  and  thought 
it  was  quite  a  task  for  one  day  ;  but  I  had  then 
no  idea  of  what  was  still  to  be  done.  July  Sth 
and  9tli,  I  extracted  Ij  barrels,  so  that  I  then 
had  two  barrels.  July  14th,  I  extracted  1^  bar- 
rels, and  during  the  rest  of  the  week  2^  barrels  ; 
July  17th,  two  barrels  ;  July  19th  and  20th,  one 
barrel  ;  and  four  or  five  days  afterward  filled  the 
tenth  barrel.  By  this  time  I  had  given  up  the 
notion  of  half  a  barrel  being  a  day's  work. 
You  will  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  was 
all  alone ;  so  that  I  not  only  extracted  the 
honey,  but  also  took  out  the  frames,  and  put 
them  in  again. 

The  room  in  which  I  lived  all  this  time  was 
so  filled  up  with  barrels  and  boxes  that  I  feared 
its  breaking  down,  and  was  obliged  to  have  some 
of  them  removed  to  another  apartment. 

This  shows  what  can  be  done  with  bees,  when 
there  is  a  good  season,  and  they  -are  properly 
managed.  I  am  very  certain  that  those  twenty 
double  hives,  which  were  mostly  young  swarms, 
gave  me  three  times  as  much  honey  as  they 
would  have  given  me,  had  I  not  extracted  the 
honey.  Had  there  been  two  strong  men,  instead 
of  a  girl  of  seventeen  years,  to  take  care  of  more 
double. hives,  we  might  have  had  a  larger  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  honey. 

With  the  honey  extracted  at  home  and  at  our 
southern  apiary  (of  which  my  elder  sister  takes 
charge),  we  will  have  nearly  thirty-five  (35)  bar- 
rels of  honey,  each  barrel  containing  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  (370)  pounds.  How  much 
box  honey  we  will  have,  I  cannot  yet  tell ;  but 
it  will  not  be  a  little— perhaps  12,000  or  15,000 
pounds.  And  all  this  honey  was  gathered  by 
two  hundred  and  ninety  (290)  hives— all  that 
my  father  had  left  after  his  spring  sales — with 
their  increase,  making  in  all  six  hundred  and 
fourteen  (G14)  hives.  If  the  month  of  August 
should  be  as  favorable  for  bees  as  it  was  last 
year,  we  may  have  another  five  thousand  (5000) 
pounds  of  fall  honey. 

Does  not  this  show  that  bee-keeping  pays? 
Even  if  bees  did  sometimes  sting  me,  so  that  I 
got  almost  discouraged,  when  the  time  came 
again  to  put  ou  or  take  off  honey  boxes,  or  ex- 
tract again  (which  was  almost  every  two  days), 
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I  felt  very  much  pleased  that  I  could  again  fill 
several  barrels.  I  did  not  blame  my  bees  for 
stinging  me,  and  indeed  would  not  have  bees 
which  do  not  sting,  else  mischievous  boys  would 
come  and  steal  the  honey. 

I  have  not  been  absent  from  my  bees  a  single 
day  for  the  last  few  months  ;  but  as  the  honey 
harvest  is  over  now,  I  think  I  shall  again  get 
leave  to  come  home. 

Of  course  I  can  say  very  little  about  bee-bvisi- 
ness,  for  I  only  take  charge  of  my  apiary  during 
swarming  and  harvest  time  ;  biit  I  am  almost 
convinced  that  that  is  the  time  when  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  is  required.  I  have  had  to 
work  very  hard  sometimes  these  last  few  w^eks, 
but  my  work  has  indeed  been  rewarded. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  should  doubt 
anything  stated  in  my  report,  I  invite  you  to 
come  out  and  pay  off  the  visit  father  and  I  made 
you  four  years  ago ;  and  guarantee  you  will  see 
the  largest  and  nicest  amount  of  extracted  and 
box  honey  you  ever  saw  in  your  life. 

Katie  Grimm. 

Jefferson,   Wis.,  July  30,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


A  Lady's  Comments. 


Mr.  Editor  :— The  August  number  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  has  made  its  Avelcome 
visit,  and  its  contents  read  with  much  interest, 
as  we  are  anxious  to  gain  all  the  information  we 
can  from  experienced  bee-keepers — having  made 
bee-culture  oar  business.  The  more  we  learn  of 
the  habits  of  the  little  beauties  (the  Italians  j  the 
more  we  wish  to  know. 

We  have  been  very  successful  this  season  in 
rearing  queens,  and  having  them  purely  fertilized, 
and  hi>ve  superseded  all  our  black  queens  with 
Italians,  which  have  proved  far  more  prolific 
than  the  black  queens  were. 

In  early  spring  we  cut  out  all  black  and  hybrid 
drone  brood,  and  thus  prevented  drones  from 
coming  out  till  the  black  mothers  were  super- 
seded. "We  intend  to  talk  Italian  bee  to  our 
neighbors  till  we  have  stocks  Italianized  for  a 
mile  or  two  around  at  least. 

We  have  experimented  somewhat  on  non-fly- 
ing fertilization,  and,  as  others  have  done  before 
us,  "failed."  We  are  a  little  skeptical  on  tliis 
subject,  notwithstanding  Mitchell,  of  Indianapo- 
lis, has  the  secret.*  The  season,  thus  far,  has  been 
a  good  one  for  bees.  They  are  still  working, 
some  on  white  clover  and  melilot,  which  latter 
we  deem  one  of  the  best  j^lants  for  honey. 

Many  thanks  to  R.  M.  Argo,  of  Lowel,  Ken- 
tucky, for  his  further  warnings  on  introducing 
queens  safely.  We  have  had  trouble  to  induce 
our  bees  to  accept  strange  queens.  We  finally 
tried  ]Mrs.  Tapper's  favorite  way  of  exchanging 
queens.  Taking  her  for  good  authority  we  risked 
a  queen,  and  following  her  directions  exactly, 
l)laced  our  queen  on  a  frame  after  the  bees  had 
all  been  shaken  off.  Placing  it  with  another 
frame  in  the  new  hive,  we  carried  the  parent 


*  Which  "  secret,"  as  we  understand,  really  belongs 
to  Mr.  W.  R.  Kiug,  of  Milton,  Ky. 


stock  some  distance  away.  Waiting  an  hour  or 
two,  we  went  out  to  carry  more  frames  to  our 
new  queen,  and  what  did  we  see,  but  our  nice 
yellow-banded  pet  curled  up  on  the  alighting 
board  dead,  and  the  bees  still  stinging  her ! 

Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  communication  on 
page  42  of  the  Journal  for  August,  after  giving 
an  account  of  his  battles  with  his  bees  to  save  a 
queen  attacked  by  her  own  colony,  aifks — 
"wherein  did  I  fail,  or  what  should  I  have  done 
under  the  circumstances?"  We  think  Mr. 
Anderson  should  have  caged  his  valuable  queen 
and  introduced  her  into  another  colony.  He 
does  not  tell  us  whether  or  not  he  found  queen 
cells  in  the  hive.  There  might  have  been  a 
young  queen  in  the  hive.  We  opened  a  hive  a 
few  days  since,  and  found  a  queen  which  we  pro- 
nounced a  virgin  queen  ;  lifting  another  frame, 
we  found  another  qiieen,  the  bees  caught  her, 
and  evidently  intended  to  destroy  her.  She  took 
wing  and  flew  away.  On  looking  further  we 
found  our  old  queen,  which  we  caught  and  caged. 
Being  very  anxious  to  save  her,  as  slie  was  one 
of  our  best,  we  introduced  lier  into  another 
colony,  but  on  going  to  release  lier  we  found  her 
dead.  Thus  there  were  three  queens  and  three 
unsealed  queen  cells  in  one  hive  at  the  same 
time. 

Mrs.  K.  a.  D.  Morgan. 

Pella,  loica,  Aug.  4,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Pew  Questions. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Only  to-day  has  the  fact  dawned 
upon  our  understanding,  that  if  we  would  longer 
hold  you  as  our  counsellor  sometJimg  must  bs 
done  forthwith.  Indeed  it  was  not  lack  of  in- 
terest that  made  us  slow  to  think  ;  but  when 
pleasantly  and  profitably  employed,  time  flies, 
and  the  past  year  has  seemed  so  short. 

We  have  gained  valuable  information,  while 
journeying  in  yotir  company.  One  thing,  though, 
that  we  know  better  every  day,  does  not  in  the 
least  make  us  proud  ;  we  fully  realize  how  igno- 
rant we  still  are. 

When  the  Journal  comes  there  is  nothing  on 
hand  qttite  as  important  as  searching  its  pages 
for  something  practical,  that  might  help  us  out 
of  a  present  difficulty. 

We  are  told  to  remove  surplus  honey  as  soon 
as  sealed  over.  What  are  we  to  do  when  the 
combs  are  full  for  a  week,  and  still  it  is  not 
sealed  '?* 


*  Whenever  the  combs  are  filled,  or  nearly  all  the 
cells  are  full,  remove  the  honey,  without  delaying  for 
the  capping,  if  the  pasturage  and  the  weather  con- 
tinue favorable.  Frequent  removals  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, act  as  a  powerful  stimulant  to  incessant 
labor.  If  put  in  glass  jars,  and  the  honey  should 
after  a  time  seem  to  be  too  thin,  it  can  be  thickened 
without  discoloring  it,  by  setting  the  jars  in  a  vessel  of 
water  and  exposing  them  to  a  boiling  temperaturaifor 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  This  will  also  expel  any 
noxious  principle  or  poison  it  may  contain,  so  that 
it  may  be  eaten  with  impunity  by  those  uith  whose 
stomachs  new  honey  does  not  agree. — [Ed. 
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Shall  we  feed  snj^ar  in  July  and  August,  if 
forage  is  scarce,  when  the  bees  have  large  stores 
of  honey?* 

Is  lack  of  honpy  the  cause  of  perforated  cells 
in  brood  combs  ?f 

Ten  colonies  swarmed  once  each.  We  followed 
instructions,  and  had  things  our  own  way  in  that 
direction.  Just  when  we  supposed  all  were  doing 
equally  well,  we  found  one  new  swann  greatly 
reduced  in  numbers,  with  uncapped  and  per- 
forated cells,  exposing  dead  brood.  Of  course 
we  rushed  to  the  books  for  light. 

The  "senior  member"  declared  as  his  firm  be- 
lief, that  death  and  destruction  was  before  our 
bees,  in  the  shape  of  foul-brood.  Indeed,  it 
seemed  so  sure  a  case,  that  the  hive  was  closed 
for  sacrifice.  Wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  said 
hive  was  carried  about  half  a  mile"  distant,  and 
fed  liberally  for  a  few  days — which  treatment 
entirely  cured  our  foul-brood. 

Sue  W. 

Pacific,  Mo. 


*  Feed  sn^ar  eyrup  whenever  forase  is  scarce  or 
bees  cannot  fly  out  from  "  stress  of  weather."  Feed 
all  youno:  swarms  liberally  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
after  hiving,  and  longer  in  unfavorable  weather. 
Feed  stimulatingly  in  July  and  August,  however 
good  the  forage  or  ample  the  stores  ;  biit  give  the 
queen  an  opporluuity  to  lay  ei:£cs,  by  extractlug  the 
honey  from  oue  or  more  coDibs,  if  there  be  not  plenty 
of  empty  worker  cells  iu  the  hive.  This  will  furnish 
a  stock  of  young  bees  to  live  over  winter  and  labor  in 
the  early  sprinij.  Old  bees  commonly  perish  in  winter, 
and  leave  the  hive  weak  in  numbers  at  its  close,  if 
youuff  bees  be  not  bred  in  the  fall. — [Ed. 

t  No  case  of  "perforated  cells  in  brood-combs," 
of  sufficient  extent  to  enable  us  to  study  it,  has  ever 
come  under  our  observation,  and  we  can  only  guess 
at  the  cause.  It  may  possibly  arise  when  the  popula- 
tion of  a  colony,  from  any  cause,  becomes  suddenly 
so  reduced  that  the  existing  brood  can  no  longer  be 
properly  attended  to  and  protected. 

Young  swarms  placed  in  close  proximity  to  strong 
old  stocks,  may  become  depopulated,  or  rather  be 
prevented  from  becoming  populous,  by  having  its 
returning  bees  decoyed  to  the  old  stock  by  the  loud 
huraminK  constantly  kept  up  at  its  entrance.  This, 
especially,  after  young  bees  are  hatched,  and  begin 
to  fly  out.  We  have  known  a  young  swarm  of  Ital- 
ians thus  damaged,  and  the  cause  would  perhaps  have 
escaped  notice,  had  it  not  been  seen  that  the  old  stock, 
though  known  to  have  a  fertile  black  queen,  was  daily 
receiving  accessions  of  Italian  workers.  Placing  the 
hives  further  apart  at  once  stopped  the  emigration, 
and  the  Italian  swarm  thenceforward  prospered.— [  Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

More  Lady  Help  Coming. 

Mil.  Editor  : — Still  another  lady  with  "bee  on 
the  brain."  Trvxly  the  sphere  of  woman's  use- 
fulness is  enlarging  rapidly.  It  is  now  three 
years  since  I  left  my  western  home  to  visit  rela- 
tives in  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  and  while 
there  I  became  interested  in  the  "mysteries  of 
bee-keeping,"  and  assisted  in  the  apiary  of  J.  L. 
Hubbard  two  seasons.  After  my  return  to  the 
west,  I  concluded  to  give  up  my  old  occupation 
(that  of  school  teaching)    "  with  its  wearisome  I 


round  of  duties,"  and  engage  in  the  more  pleasing 
one  of  bee-keeping.  I  purchased  five  swarms  of 
the  common  black  bees  in  the  old  fashioned  box 
hives,  and  commenced  transferring  them  into  the 
movable  frame  hive,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  trees 
were  in  blossom.  Some  of  the  oldest  combs  I 
tied  in  with  strong  twine,  but  nearly  all  of  it 
was  held  in  place  by  strips  of  wood  on  each  side. 
I  had  good  success  in  transferring,  and  now 
have  ten  swarms  of  bees.  Tliree  of  them  were 
artificially  made  ;  the  others  swarmed  naturally. 
The  bees  are  working  nicely  in  boxes,  of  which 
the  most  salable  in  this  vicinity  are  the  square 
glass  ones,  that  will  hold  from  four  to  six  pounds. 
The  season  here  has  been  a  fair  one,  although 
we  have  had  some  rainy  weather  of  late. 

I  am  using  a  honey  extractor  mauufactui-ed  at 
St.  Charles,  Illinois,  that  throws  out  the  honey 
at  a  fearful  rate  ;  it  is  quite  a  wonder  to  the  good 
people  of  this  village,  as  it  is  the  first  oue  ever 
brought  here. 

Enthusiastic. 

Omro,  Wis.,  July  11,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Keport  from  Illinois, 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  highly  pleased  with  the 
Journal,  and  prize  the  correspondent's  column 
very  highly.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  take  up  the 
Journal  and  get  monthly  news  from  our  brother 
bee-keepers,  from  all  parts  of  our  land,  learning 
of  their  success  or  faihire.  This  seems  to  give 
us  new  energy  at  once,  for  when  reading  of  their 
success,  we  are  incited  to  try  to  rival  them,  and 
when  we  learu  of  their  reverses,  it  sets  us  to 
thinking,  lest  we  fare  as  bad,  or  worse. 

We  well  remember,  in  the  spring  of  1818, 
when,  of  all  the  stocks  put  in  our  cellar  the  fall 
previous,  we  brought  out  only  thi-ee  weak  colo- 
nies to  their  summer  stands,  how  much  we  were 
stimulated  to  greater  and  greater  activity.  And 
we  now  believe  that  our  success  since  is  partially 
due  to  the  loss  of  those  colonies  then  ;  for  we 
set  ourselves  to  studying  with  a  will,  that  we 
might  better  know  oixr  business.  We  were  often 
asked  if  we  were  not  going  to  quit  bee-keeping. 
Our  reply  generally  was  that  we  should  yet  as- 
tonish the  natives ;  at  least,  we  thought  we 
should.  The  result  has  been  as  follows  : — from 
the  three  surviving  colonies  above  mentioned, 
and  two  feeble  stocks  purchased,  we  had.  in  tlie 
fall,  fourteen  stocks  and  one  hundred  (100) 
pounds  of  box  honey. 

In  the  spring  of  1870,  those  fourteen  stocks 
came  through  in  good  condition,  increased  to 
twenty  colonies,  and  gave  me  four  hundred  and 
forty  (440)  pounds  of  surplus  honey,  mostly 
in  boxes. 

The  spring  of  1871  commenced  with  twenty 
colonies,  and  increased  to  thirty-one  strong 
stocks  ;  and  up  to  July  10th,  the  surplus  honey 
yielded  was  thus  : 

Box  honey 877  pounds. 

Extracted  honey  910       " 

Total 1,287  pounds. 
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Since  July  10th,  we  have  not  secixred  any  sur- 
plus honey,  the  bees  obtaining?  just  enough  to 
keep  up  breeding  quite  well.  The  cause  of  the 
present  deliciency  ia  owing  to  the  severe  drouth, 
wliich  has  prevailed  here  for  nearly  six  weeks. 
By  actual  weight,  one  of  my  medium  stocks  has 
not  gained  or  lost  half  a  pound  in  the  past  four 
days . 

We  expect  a  good  autumn,  however,  from 
wild  flowers,  which  abound  here  at  that  season. 
We  think  that  in  the  average  of  seasons,  we 
could  secure  as  good  results,  or  better  than  those 
now  reported. 

Mr.  Editor,  we  feel  glad  to  think  that  we  did 
not  give  up  the  battle  in  the  spring  of  1868. 
We  use  movable  comb  hives,  and  Italian  bees, 
which  in  tjiis  section  prove  to  be  far  superior 
to  the  blacks.  I  will  close  by  wishing  the  Jour- 
nal and  all  its  readers  great  success. 

F.  A.  Snell. 

MiUedgeville,  Ills.,  Aug.  11,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Encouraging  Eeport  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
send  me  the  August  number  of  the  Journal,  as 
my  copy  has  not  arrived,  and  I  would  not  miss 
it  for  the  yearly  subscription,  $'3.00. 

I  have  been  advising  my  box-hive  neighbors 
to  take  the  Journal,  and  when  they  look  at  the 
bai'rels  of  honey  in  my  cellar,  and  I  tell  them  that 
it  is  the  American  Bee  Journal  that  gave  them  to 
me,  they  begin  to  think  seriously  about  sub- 
scribing. What  is  two  dollars  to  pay  for  the 
Journal,  when  we  get  several  extra  barrels  of 
honey  to  replace  them? 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  thank  Mr. 
Adam  Grimm,  of  Jefferson,  Wisconsin,  for  his 
promptness  in  shipping  me  queens.  I  sent  to  a 
queen  trader  of  great  repute,  last  year,  for 
queens,  and  have  not  received  them  yet.  Mr. 
Grimm's  came  by  return  of  mail,  and  they  are 
beauties. 

This  has  been  a  good  season  for  honey,  since 
the  white  clover  came  into  bloom.  But  the  early 
part  of  it  was  very  cold  and  backward.  Bees 
gathered  no  honey  then,  but  as  most  of  the 
hives  were  well  stored  with  it,  breeding  went  on 
rapidly ;  and  by  the  consumption  of  stores, 
empty  cells  were  provided  for  the  queen  for  the 
deposit  of  eggs. 

I  commenced  here  this  spring  with  six  stocks 
in  movable  comb  hives,  aud  one  in  a  box — seven 
in  all.  The  box  stock  never  yielded  me  any 
surplus  iintil  I  transferred  it,  and  then  only 
thirty-one  pounds  in  comb,  and  five  by  the  ex- 
tractor— thirty-six  pounds  in  all.  From  my 
other  six  stocks,  I  have  taken  nine  swarms  and 
seventeen  hundred  and  seven  (1707)  pounds  of 
beautiful  honey. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor,  I  forgot  to  say  that 
one  of  the  swarms  came  from  the  box,  and  as  I 
commenced  slinging  my  young  stocks  as  fast  as 
they  stored  it,  the  old  hive  assisted  considerably. 

I  have  now  sixteen  stocks,  all  in  good  con- 
dition. I  sling  them  every  three  days.  If  we 
should  get  rain  soon,  to  improve  the  pasture,  I 


shall  get  two  thousand  (2000)  pounds.  I  believe 
I  am  in  one  of  the  best  places  in  Canada  for 
honey.  If  Novice  was  here,  he  would  have  to 
build  a  tank  to  hold  his  honey. 

I  have  not  time  to  give  you  an  account  of  my 
apiaries  away  from  home,  which  I  have  managed 
by  friends,  but  will  do  so  at  some  future  time. 
I  have  transferred  all  of  the  old  box  hives  around 
here,  so  bee-keeping  is  beginning  to  receive  some 
attention  for  the  last  few  weeks. 

D.  A.  Jones. 

Tecu7nseth,  Ontario,  Canada,  Aug.  11,  1871. 
■♦-.^ 

[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Prindle-Greene  Hive. 


I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  else  ever  made 
one  like  it  or  not,  or  whether  it  or  any  part  of  it 
is  patented  or  not,  nor  do  I  know  whether  it 
matters  or  not.  I  have  no  moth-trap,  for  strong 
vigorous  colonies  are  the  only  moth-trap  needed, 
and  all  moth-trap  vendors  are  either  ignoram vises 
or  swindlers.  It  has  no  queen  nurseries,  for  all 
the  queen  nursery  a  practical  honey  raising  api- 
arian needs,  is  a  few  small  hives  large  enough  to 
hold  two  full  sized  frames,  such  as  he  uses  in  his 
large  hives.  In  these  small  or  nucleus  hives  he 
can  raise  and  heep  on  hand  a  few  surplus  queens 
for  emergencies,  hatched  from  cells  made  by  full 
poptdou-s  colonies.  It  has  no  non-swarming, 
queen-catching  cage,  for  that  is  the  biggest 
humbug  ever  suggested  to  the  bee-keeping  public 
— very  little  better  than  clipping  the  old  queen's 
wings.  It  can  be  made  a  general,  though  not  a 
universal  non-swarmer  by  a  minute's  work.  It 
has  no  outside  house  or  wire  to  set  over  it,  for 
that  would  make  it  too  cumbersome  and  more 
costly.  It  has  no  permanent  bottom  board,  for 
if  it  had  we  could  not  pick  it  up  and  shake  the 
bees  out  so  easily,  after  lifting  out  the  frames. 
In  short,  it  is  a  jilain,  simple,  common  sense 
hive,  divested  of  all  clap-traps,  and  we  do  not 
ask  our  bee-keeping  brethren  to  "enclose  us  a 
dollar."     "How  are  you,  dollar?" 

It  contains  ten  frames,  which  are  fifteen  inches 
long  and  thirteen  deep.  The  breeding  apart- 
ment is  "double-cased,"  with  a  dead-air  space 
the  thickness  of  a  plasterer's  lath.  The  outside 
case  or  board  runs  back  beyond  the  breeding 
apartment,  furnishing  surplus  honey  room  for 
either  frames  or  boxes  (in  our  market  boxes  are 
decidedly  preferable ) .  The  back  end  is  of  single 
inch  stuif,  and  is  hinged  on,  so  that  we  can 
swing  it  open,  and  slip  the  boxes  into  the  Mve 
from  behind.  This  surplus  honey  apartment 
has  a  permanent  bottom  board,  so  that  we  can 
lift  the  hive,  honey  boxes  and  all  w\>  off  of  the 
main  bottom  board.  And  again,  this  honey 
apartment  is  separated  from  the  breeding  apart- 
ment by  a  glass  or  mostly  glass  partition.  When 
we  wish  the  bees  to  go  to  work  in  the  rear  boxes, 
we  lift  the  partition  out,  and  slip  the  boxes  up 
to  within  one-fourth  of  an  inch  of  the  frames  of 
the  main  hive.  The  rear  ends  of  the  frames 
hang  on  a  piece  of  hai'd  wood,  which  is  about  an 
inch  square,  and  is  dove-tailed  into  the  sides  of 
the  hive,  and  the  glass  partition  slips  binder  this 
cross  piece.     Besides  the  front  entrance,  thei*e  is 
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a  small  entrance  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
hive,  which  may  be  opened  in  the  bnsy  season,  to 
let  the  bees  enter  right  at  the  mouth  of  the  rear 
honey  boxes.  I  say  rear  honey  boxes,  because 
there  are  honey  boxes  on  top  also.  But  instead 
of  using  a  honey  board,  we  simply  tack  a  narrow 
thin  strip  across  on  the  under  side  of  the  vipper 
honey  boxes. 

Now  this  is  about  all  there  is  of  it,  without 
going  into  tedious  detail,  which  I  do  not  propose 
to  do — even  for  "a  dollai-."  It  may  not  be  so 
everywhere,  but  I  do  know  that  a  double-cased 
hive  is  needed  in  this  latitude  and  climate.  Our 
changeable  weather  here,  and  I  believe  every- 
where else,  prevents  bees  in  thin  hives  from 
attempting  to  breed,  when  they  ought  to  be  in- 
creasing fast,  and  are  increasing  in  ' '  double- 
cased"  hives.  It  is  only  little  less  than  nonsense 
to  talk  about  housing  bees  in  winter,  particularly 
if  one  has  many  of  them.  I  believe  I  have  as 
good  a  dovible-walled  winter  bee  house,  made  for 
the  purjtose,  as  could  be  made,  and  after  three 
trials  I  shall  henceforward  winter  my  bees  on 
their  summer  stands.  I  have  left  a  few  colonies 
out  every  winter,  and  even  in  their  hives  they 
always  have  come  through  in  better  condition 
than  those  with  extra  care  in  the  over-ground 
cellar.  If  I  am  fully  settled  in  any  one  thing,  it 
is  against  winter  housing.  What  we  want  is  a 
good,  handy  "wintering"  hive — one  in  which 
bees  may  breed  nearly  all  winter,  and  come 
through  strong  early  in  the  spring,  so  as  to  gather 
the  early  honey,  which  is  much  the  best,  and 
which  we  mostly  lose.  The  posterior  honey  box 
room  in  this  hive,  when  filled  with  some  good 
non-conducting  absorbent,  makes  an  excellent 
protection  against  the  severe  northwest  winds 
of  winter  and  early  spring.  [Some  of  our  east- 
ern bee-keeping  friends  will  no  doubt  be  surprised 
that,  in  this  county,  September  is  generally  our 
best  honey  month.  I  have  had  bees  woi-k  till 
the  20th  of  October.  All  considered,  this,  I 
think,  is  one  of  the  best  countries  for  bees  that 
I  have  ever  seen.] 

My  friend  ilawley  Prindle,  the  principal  in- 
ventor, joins  me  in  asking  a  general  criticism  of 
our  hive,  which  some  of  our  friends  call  "The 
Hive." 

J.  W.  Greene. 

Cliillicothe,  Mo.,  July  14,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Movable  Comb  Hives. 


As  I  have  seen  no  definite  answer  to  questions 
about  movable  comb  hives  before  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's  patent,  I  will  try  to  answer  them  in  as 
few  words  as  possible. 

Francis  Huber,  of  Geneva,  over  seventy-five 
years  ago,  used  a  frame  hive,  with  four  sides 
resting  on  the  bottom  board  ;  each  comb  could 
be  examined  on  both  sides,  and  returned  to  its 
place  without  injury. 

The  Germans  used  movable  combs,  suspended 
by  a  bar  at  the  top.  Each  comb  was  removed 
by  cutting  the  edges  from  the  sides  of  the  hive. 

Mr.  Langstroth  combined  the  top  suspension 


of  the  Germans  with  the  four-sided  frame  of 
Huber,  added  a  shallow  chamber  of  his  own  in- 
vention, and  made  a  more  ijractical  hive  than 
any  previously  used,  in  1853. 

The  triangular  comb-guide  has  since  been  in- 
troduced by  others. 

The  immoval)lo  bottom  board,  portico,  moth- 
traps,  &c.,  of  Mr.  Langstroth' s  first  hive,  are  not 
now  generally  used. 

Why  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  exact  imita- 
tion to  be  called  a  Huber  hive,  and  is  not  neces- 
sary to  jnake  an  exact  imitation  to  be  called  a 
Langstroth  hive,  is  a  mystery  not  yet  explained. 

H.  D.  Miner. 

Washington  Harbor,  Wis.,  July  8,  1871. 


K^  The  frames  of  the  original  Huber  hive,  as  it 
came  from  his  hands,  were  iu  reality  what  are  now 
called  vertical  sections  ;  but  were  hinged  togetlier  at 
one  side  so  tliat  though  they  could  be  opened  lilce  the 
leaves  of  a  boolc.  they  could  not  be  lifted  out  and  re- 
turned. A  modificalion  of  it  for  that  purpose  was 
subsequently  attempted  by  Morlot,  Simon,  Semlltsch, 
Hofenfels,  and  others  ;  noue  of  whom,  however,  siie- 
ceeded  in  producing  any  valuable  result.  So  far  as 
practical  Ijee-culture  is  concerucd,  that  which  is  now 
conceived  to  have  been  a  movable  frame,  was  and  re- 
mained a  fixture. 

The  modern  Greeks,  centuries  ago,  used  close- 
fitting  slats  or  bars  for  the  tops  of  their  hives,  to 
which  the  combs  were  attached,  and  which  could  be 
separately  lifted  out,  when  all  happened  to  work 
right.  But  wheu  that  did  not  so  happen,  the  entire 
top  with  its  attachments  could  only  be  torn  out  by 
force,  and  might  also  be  forced  back  again.  It  was 
half  a  step  in  advance,  but  there  it  stopped. 

It  was  only  when  Dzierzon  took  the  thing  in  hand 
and  constructed  a  hive  in  which  bars  could  be  con- 
veniently used  for  the  support  of  combs,  and  these 
could  be  taken  out,  replaced,  or  interchanged,  that 
bee-keepers  were  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  such  an  arrangement  presented. 
Dzierzon  does  not  claim  the  invention  or  even  the  in- 
troduction of  bars,  but  simply  that  he  has  made  them 
available  in  practical  bee  culture.  But  he  does  claim 
the  invention  of  a  hive  by  means  of  which  those  bars 
are  made  available  and  useful.  The  merit  of  this  in- 
vention is  universally  conceded  to  him.  If  he  had 
patented  it,  the  case  might  be  diflferent.  He  has  never 
introduced  frames  iu  his  apiary  ;  and  where  the  piling 
sijstem  prevails,  as  it  does  in  Germany,  and  will  proba- 
bly to  a  large  extent  wherever  land  and  lumber  are 
dear,  bars  are  likely  to  be  preferred  and  retained,  at 
least  till  they  learn  to  make  frames  iu  a  simpler  and 
cheaper  manner  than  now. 

Wlien  Mr.  Langstroth  took  up  the  subject,  he  well 
knew  what  Huber  had  done,  and  saw  wherein  he  had 
failed — failing,  possibly,  only  because  he  aimed  at 
nothing  more  than  constructing  an  observing  hive, 
suitable  for  his  purposes.  Mr.  L.'s  object  was  other 
and  higher.  He  aimed  at  making  frames  movable, 
interchangeable,  and  practically  serviceable  in  bee- 
culture.  Dzierzon  had  effected  this  for  the  bar,  by 
devising  and  constructing  a  hive,  enabling  him  to 
employ  slats  or  bars  in  a  manner  in  which  they  had 
not  been  employed  before.  But  of  his  operations  in 
Germany,  Mr.  Langstroth  was  entirely  ignorant,  and 
remained  so  till  long  after  his  own  devices  were  per- 
fected, and  a  patent  applied  for.  Nor  could  Mr.  L. 
have  derived  any  benefit  from  the  Dzierzon  hive,  fur- 
ther than  as  giving  him,  perhaps,  incidental  encour- 
agement to  persevere  in  working  out  his  own  concep- 
tions. The  fundamental  ideas  of  the  two  men  were 
essentially   different.     Dzierzon   desired  to  and  did 
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construct  a  7iwe  in  -whicli  the  bar  or  slat  could  be  ad- 
vantageously used  for  comb  attachment.  Mr.  Lanjx- 
fctroth  aimed  at  and  succeeded  in  constructing  a /?-rt(/ie, 
and  devising  a  mode  of  applying  it  by  which  it  could 
be  rendered  of  service  in  any  form  of  hive  that  might 
be  desirable. 

Nobody,  before  Mr.  Langstroth,  ever  succeeded  in 
devising  a  mode  of  making  and  using  a  movable 
frame  that  was  of  any  practical  value  in  bee-culture, 
or  could  be  introduced  even  in  partial,  much  less  in 
general,  use.  Now,  every  boy  makes  them,  and  the 
principle  is  adopted  everywliere,  either  openly  or 
covertly.     What  has  brought  this  about  ? 

Neither  a  bottom  board,  fixed  or  movable,  nor  por- 
tico, nor  definite  form  of  hive  or  special  shape  or  size  of 
frame,  are  embraced  in  the  Laugstroth  patent.  These 
or  any  of  them  may  be  formed  and  used  as  the  option 
of  the  apiarian  may  suggest.  The  triangular  blocks 
for  enlarging  or  contracting  the  entrance  are,  how- 
ever, included  in  the  patent ;  and  for  that  special  pur- 
pose they  have  not  yet  been  superseded  by  anything 
better,  whether  or  not  they  be  regarded  as  of  any  value 
as  worm  decoys. 

An  exact  imitation  of  the  Hiiber  hive  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  entitle  it  to  the  name,  because,  as 
Blackstone  might  say,  its  essentiality  consists  in  its 
entirety.  It  has  a  definite  form  and  structure,  which, 
what  is  called  the  Laugstroth  hive,  has  not.  The 
essential  feature  of  the  movable  frame— movable 
horizontally  and  vertically— adapts  it  for  practical 
service,  in  any  form  of  hi\e  that  is  itself  of  any  use  ; 
and  therefore  no  precise  or  exact  imitation  is  required, 
necessary,  or  indeed  practicable. 

The  "mystery  not  yet  explained"  is,  why  Mr. 
Langstroth's  claims  and  merits  are  perpetually 
carped  at  and  questioned,  while  all  "imitations," 
and  infringements  of  his  patent — even  the  most  pal- 
pable and  gross — pass  the  same  critical  ordeal  with- 
out cavil  or  challenge !  That  is  the  mystery,  and  the 
marvel ! — [Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

"The  American  Hive."— " Pertility  of  Queens." 


On  page  268  of  the  June  number  '  of  the  Jour- 
nal, Novice  says — "of  all  the  foolish  things 
about  a  bee-hive,  M-e  believe  a  movable  side  is 
the  most  so" — having  special  I'eference  to  the 
American  hive. 

Although  some  of  his  remarks  in  the  article 
from  which  the  above  words  are  taken,  were 
open  to  criticism,  yet  we  disclaim  any  intention 
of  reviewing  them  for  that  purpose,  or  to  de- 
fend the  hive  he  so  mercilessly  attacks  ;  our 
sole  object  in  quoting  them  being  to  ask  him 
how  tlie  frames  can  be  removed  from  the  Ameri- 
can hive  without  removing  the  side  ? 

The  frames  being  close  fitting  at  the  tops, 
some  fourteen  inches  in  depth,  and  well  glued 
down  by  the  bees,  the  idea  of  lifting  them  out 
and  replacing,  involves  a  fearful  state  of  things. 
If  the  frames  were  not  made  close  fitting  at  the 
top,  and  did  not  exceed  ten  inches  in  depth,  the 
lifting  process  would  be  just  the  thing. 

A  few  years  since,  we  had  several  American 
hives  made,  with  a  door  in  i^lace  of  the  movalile 
side,  securing  the  top  of  the  frames  and  backs 
by  means  of  a  cleat  nailed  between  them.  This 
worked  well,  and  disturbed  the  bees  much  less 
than  the  movable  side.  Still,  there  are  objec- 
tions to  it,  which  possibly  Novice  has  overcome  ; 


therefore,  we  request  him,  in  behalf  of  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  who  use  this  hive,  to 
advise  us  through  the  Journal  in  regard  to  their 
use.  He  certainly  has  no  reason  to  fear  his  ar- 
ticle will  be  tamperd  with  by  our  publisher. 

Last  March,  a  gentleman  brought  us  a  hive 
of  bees,  wliich  he  desired  to  exchange  for  one 
that  would  swarm,  saying  that  this  stock  had 
been  in  the  family  for  twelve  years,  and  never 
during  all  that  time  had  cast  a  swarm  ;  although 
it  was  always  rich  in  stores  and  apparently  pros- 
perous. After  setting  the  hive  in  the  bee-house, 
we  found  that  it  was  filled  with  honey,  but  sadly 
short  in  bees.  We  thereupon  stimulated  them 
faithfully  until  April  IGth,  when,  very  much  to 
our  disgust,  we  found  that  the  queen  had  be- 
come too  lazy,  too  old,  or  too  aristocratic  to  lay 
eggs  freely.  Taking  her  between  thumb  and 
finger,  we  prepared  her  for  burial,  and  intro- 
duced a  fine  Italian  queen  in  her  place,  stimu- 
lating as  before.  The  change  was  almost  magical, 
and  on  June  30th,  we  found  eleven  queen  cells, 
and  the  hive  packed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
"  yellow-jackets."  Removing  all  but  three  of  the 
cells,  and  putting  them  in  nucleus  hives,  we  di- 
vided the  stock  into  three,  giving  each  of  the 
two  new  swarms  a  queen  cell,  and  leaving  one  in 
the  old  hive,  which  also  contained  the  old  queen. 
Our  reason  for  this  was  tliat  we  suspected  the 
bees  had  two  objects  in  view^  wdien  they  reared 
those  cells — to  swarm,  and  to  supersede  the  old 
queen,  she  being  then  nearly  four  years  of  age. 
A  suljsequent  examination  proved  this  latter 
surmise  true,  as  we  found  the  young  cjueen  en- 
gaged in  laying  eggs  on  one  comb,  and  her  aged 
mother  performing  similar  duty  upon  another. 
Holding  a  comb  in  each  hand,  and  watching  the 
two  queens  deposit  their  eggs,  we  thought,  with 
a  curious  feeling  of  partial  distrust,  of  the  many 
obsolete  theories  that  have  been  promulgated 
from  time  to  time  ;  and  felt  that  much  remains 
yet  to  be  learned  upon  points  long  since  re- 
garded as  practically  settled.  A  few  days  after 
this,  the  old  lady  took  her  final  departure. 

Our  object  in  writing  this  is  to  show  the  won- 
derful fertility  of  this  aged  queen,  down  even  to 
the  latest  moment  of  ber  life,  having  in  a  period 
of  two  months  and  fourteen  days,  raised  a 
stock  containing  not  more  than  one  quart  of  bees 
to  a  very  populous  colony,  furnishing  bees 
enough  for  three  good  swarms  ;  and  also  to  show 
the  no  less  wonderful  iustinct  of  the  queen,  or 
the  worker  bees,  which  realized  and  provided  for 
her  final  exit,  while  she  was  at  the  height  of  fer- 
tility. 

Geo.  S.  Silsbt. 

Winterport,  Me.,  Aug.  5,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Plain  Box  Hives. 


I  have  some  experience  in  bee-keeping,  and 
have  used  and  seen  in  use,  a  variety  of  hives, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
better  hive  for  the  mass  wlio  are  not  posted  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  art  (and  they  are  the  great 
majority  of  bee-keepei's  in  this  country),  than 
the   siini)le  box   hive,    of   about  two  thousand 
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cubic  inches  capacity,  fox'  the  summer  and  win- 
ter accommodation  of  the  bees,  so  constructed  as 
to  perfectly  protect  the  bees  from  all  wet,  and  as 
far  as  practicable  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
summer  sun  ;  aud  if  that  is  properly  done,  it  will 
sufficiently  protect  them  from  the  winter's  cold, 
and  prepare  them  for  remaining  on  the  summer's 
stand  the  year  round.  xVs  the  form  of  the  hive 
makes  little  or  no  difference  to  the  bees  (if  not 
run  into  any  extreme),  it  may  be  so  constructed 
as  to  afford  room  to  apply  boxes  enough  to  the 
sides,  or  top,  or  both,  as  to  give  the  bees  an  op- 
portunity to  work  the  season  through  without 
any  change  of  boxes,  or  disturbing  them  at  all 
during  the  working  season.  The  aggregate  ca- 
pacity of  the  boxes  may  be  about  sixty  pounds 
of  honey  in  the  comb,  which  will  be  quite  as 
much  as  a  swarux.will  ordinarily  put  up  in  sur- 
plus boxes. 

I  have  a  number  of  hives  constructed  upon 
the  above  ])lan,  and  stocked  with  bees,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  season  may  be  able  to  give  to 
the  public,  through  the  Journal,  the  result  of 
my  experiments.  There  is  no  patent  behind  the 
curtain,  for  I  have  none,  aud  never  design  to 
have,  even  if  I  succeed  in  getting  up  the  best 
hive  ever  invented. 

D.  Lathrop. 

La  Salle,  Ills.,  Aug.  7,  1871. 


No  form  of  hive  -whieb  does  not  provide  for 
or  admit  of  the  ready  use  of  the  honey  emptying  ma- 
chine, eau  ever  again  find  favor  with  progressive 
bee-keepers. — [Ed. 


For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Galluiys  Eeminder. 


Mr.  Editor  : — This  is  to  inform  you  that  Ave 
are  still  on  this  footstool,  and  up  to  our  eyes  in 
honey.  The  season  has  been  an  extra  good  one, 
and  in  due  time  we  shall  report. 

Tell  those  anxious  folks  not  to  borrow  too 
much  trouble  about  Gallup' s  baiting  his  hook 
too  late.  Let  them  hold  on  to  their  dollars  ;  they 
may  want  them  to  purchase  lumber  with,  to 
make  one  of  my  new  hives,  when  I  come  to  give 
a  full  description,  as  I  certainly  intend  to  do  in 
time  for  next  season's  operations. 

I  have  too  much  business  on  hand  to  allow  me 
to  write  for  the  Journal  now ;  but  have  any 
quantity  of  hash  cooking  for  its  readers.  As 
soon  as  we  can  find  time  to  put  it  in  shape,  they 
shall  have  it. 

E.  Gallup. 

Orchard,  loica,  Aug.  7,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  JournaL] 

Proper  Size  of  Surplus  Eoney  Boxes. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  common  with  many  others, 
I  like  to  see  the  large  box  question  agitated  in 
your  columns.  Messrs.  C.  O.  Perrine  &  Co.  have 
set  the  ball  rolling  iu  the  right  direction.  We 
know  that  bees  will  store  more  honey  in  large 
boxes,  but  the  small  ones  sell  more  readily  aud 


at  a  higher  price,  and  bee-keepers  will  stick  to 
them  until  as  good  a  market  is  found  for  large 
boxes. 

This  is  a  question  that  interests  all  engaged 
in  the  honey  trade ;  and  we  want  every  bee- 
keeper to  sit  down  in  some  quiet  corner  of  his 
domicile  and  write  to  the  .Journal  his  experience 
upon  his  methods  of  obtaining  surplus  honey. 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  advocate  the 
use  of  small  frames,  either  in  single  or  double 
sets,  upon  the  top,  or  upon  the  sides  of  the  hive. 
Small  frames  have  all  the  advantages  of  large 
boxes.  When  a  frame  is  filled  with  honey,  it 
can  be  removed  and  an  empty  one  inserted. 
This  small  frame  plan,  and  the  plan  of  elevating 
a  box  nearly  full  and  setting  an  empty  one  under 
it,  are  the  very  best  ways  to  keep  bees  steadily 
at  work. 

After  reading  Mr.  Perrine' s  article  in  the  Jour- 
nal, and  after  a  personal  correspondence  with 
him,  I  am  tempted  to  ask,  and  will  ask,  if  there 
is  only  one  C.  O.  Perrine  &  Co.  iu  the  United 
States  ?  This  Company  certainly  show  great 
enterprize  in  making  honey  an  everyday  article 
for  the  table  all  the  year  round.  A  few  more 
companies  of  the  same  stamp  would  greatly 
stimulate  the  cultivation  of  the  honey  bee.  The 
bulk  of  our  honey  is  stored  in  the  space  of  two 
or  three  months.  If  this  could  be  delivered  at 
proper  times  all  the  year  round,  honey  lovers 
would  buy  regardless  of  the  season. 

Our  New  York  city  friends  tell  us  that  honey, 
like  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits,  have 
their  season.  Now,  by  looking  at  the  market 
reports,  we  find  the  season  for  small  fruits  lasts 
the  entire  year  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  supply  from 
the  field  is  exhausted,  we  fall  back  upon  the 
preserved,  dried,  or  canned  fruits.  The  skill  of 
man  has  been  applied  to  the  production  of  hardy 
fruits,  like  the  apple,  which,  with  proper  care, 
are  preserved  iu  the  natural  state  until  new 
apples  are  put  upon  the  market  in  the  spring. 
But,  should  the  apples  fail,  or  the  price  become 
too  high  for  ordinary  purses,  in  such  case  we  fall 
back  upon  the  dried  fruit.  In  handling  honey 
we  have  an  advantage  over  fruits — v>^e  do  not 
have  to  dry  it  for  preservation ;  but  any  day 
during  the  year  it  can  be  put  upon  the  table,  as 
clear  and  as  fine  flavored  as  when  stored  by  the 
busy  bee  in  the  height  of  the  honey  season. 
Should  it  assert  its  freedom  from  adulteration 
by  becoming  candied,  behold  the  transforma- 
tion which  a  little  heat  produces — it  becomes  as 
transparent  as  ever. 

Now  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  produce  the 
honey  in  shaxies  to  suit  various  tastes,  and  or- 
ganize companies  that  will  place  it  before  the 
consumer  at  proper  times,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  honey  becoming  a  drug  upon  the  market. 

Why,  Mr.  Editor,  I  know  persons,  even  in  the 
country,  who  are  very  fond  of  honey,  yet  rarely 
get  a  taste  between  the  two  ends  of  the  year. 
How  and  when,  and  in  what  shape  shall  we 
supply  these  honey  lovers'?  These  are  questions 
which  we  hope  to  see  agitated  through  the 
columns  of  the  American  Bee  Journal.  Every 
bee-kee])er  is  interested  in  the  discussion.  Who 
speaks  next? 

Scientific. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Honey  Extractor  and  Strainer  Combined. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  articles  in  an 
apiary,  large  or  small,  is  a  strainer  made  of  tin. 
It  is  in  two  parts— the  top,  say  twenty  inches 
square  and  ten  inches  deep;  lar.ce  enough  to 
take  in  the  largest  size  frame  on  the  four  sides. 
Let  the  bottom  be  made  of  fine  perforated  tin  or 
zinc,  which  is  made  by  machinery.  The  bottom 
part  is  made  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and  hxrge 
enough  to  allow  the  top  to  fit  in  about  one  inch 
— a  fiange  being  made  to  prevent  the  top  from 
slipping  in  too  far. 

In  the  lower  part,  close  to  the  bottom  of  one 
side,  a  metal  faucet  may  be  soldered  in,  to  draw 
off  the  strained  honey.  Legs  two  inches  high, 
also  of  tin,  at  the  four  corners,  are  convenient. 
The  cover  of  the  top  should  have  a  flange  all 
around,  to  fit  inside,  about  an  inch  wide.  This 
is  convenient,  as  when  you  wish  to  lift  off  the 
strainer  you  can  turn  over  the  cover,  place  the 
strainer  on  it,  and  it  catches  the  dripping  honey. 

The  writer  has  found  this  such  a  convenience 
that  he  could  hardly  dispense  with  it.  Frames 
of  honey  for  family  use,  and  bits  of  comb,  can 
all  be  kept  in  such  a  vessel,  accessible  at  any 
time,  and  well  protected  from  bees  and  flies. 

To  extract  honey  from  the  frames,  place  them 
against  the  sides,  with  strips  between,  say  an 
inch  from  the  sides,  and  suspend  the  whole  con- 
cern by  four  strong  cords  some  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  ceiling,  and  twist  it  up  as  near  as  it 
will  go,  and  then  give  it  a  whirl  back.  My  ex- 
perience is,  that  after  a  few  turns  my  combs  are 
clear  enough  of  honey,  and  it  runs  through  the 
strainer  ready  to  be  drawn  off. 

Where  there  are  many  frames,  the  whole 
should  be  suspended  by  stout  galvanized  wire, 
■  such  as  clothes-lines  are  made  of,  with  a  swivel 
at  the  top  to  be  hooked  or  screwed  to  the  ceil- 
ino-.  To  give  a  rotary  motion,  a  board  must  be 
fastened  to  the  bottom,  with  a  spindle  seven  or 
eight  inches  long,  passing  into  a  hole,  loosely, 
about  an  inch,  leaving  space  between  the  bot- 
tom of  the  board  and  the  fixture  into  which 
the  spindle  passes,  of  six  or  seven  inches.  Now, 
just  as  a  boy  passes  a  cord  through  the  spindle 
of  his  top  and  winds  it  up,  so  here — only  that 
the  cord  must  be  fastened,  and  the  machine 
turned  whirligig  fashion. 

The  strainer  is  a  very  great  convenience  in  a 
family,  wherein  combs  can  be  kept  and  cut  as 
wanted.  Its  use  as  an  extractor,  though  seem- 
ingly complicated  in  the  explanation,  is  yet  very 
simple,  and  will  be  found  very  easy  to  one  who 
will  make  the  trial. 

D.   C.  MiLLETT. 

Holmesburg,  Pa..,  July,  1871. 


Although  nothing  is  more  simple  in  theory 
and  practice  than  the  history  and  care  of  bees, 
it  yet  I'equires  constant  and  unremitted  atten- 
tion, if  we  aim  at  either  instruction  or  profit. 
Can  anything  be  well  done  and  to  advantage 
without  these  ? 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Wire  Cloth  House. 
To  Amateur. 


Deak  Sir  : — I  have  read  with  much  interest 
your  article  in  the  July  number  of  the  Bee 
Journal,  touching  upon  several  subjects,  among 
the  rest  a  description  of  your  wire  house-,  in 
which  you  emi)ty  your  frame  honey,  and  have 
your  queens  fertilized.  To  the  apiarian,  these 
two  items  are  of  much  interest  at  tlie  present 
time  ;  at  least,  the  latter  is  one  iu  which  many 
of  us  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  learn  hoio  to 
have  our  queens  fertilized  by  selected  drones. 
I  am  in  hopes  others  may  be  as  successful  as  you 
ajjpear  to  have  been. 

By  the  time  this  will  reach  your  eye,  a  more 
extensive  experience  in  this  part  of  our  business 
will  enable  you  to  give  us  the  results  of  your 
labors,  and  I  for  one,  will  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  inform  us  how  many  queens  you  have  had 
desirably  fertilized  in  your  house,  and  the  num- 
ber of  failures.  If  you  are  the  lucky  chap  that 
has  found  out  The  Plan,  won't  there  be  re- 
joicing among  us  ?  Well,  I  guess  there  will  ; 
and  Novice's  new  hat  Avill  soar  up,  even  if  he 
has  to  run  into  the  back  yard  from  his  wife,  to 
give  it  a  hoist.  But  I  think  my  queens  and 
drones  would  spend  most  of  their  time  in  fruit- 
lessly bumping  their  heads  against  the  wire 
cloth.  Yours, 

L.  James. 

Atlanta,  Ills.,  July  14,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee  Stings. 


Mr.  Editor  :— In  reading  the  "Bee  Jour- 
nal," I  find  in  nearly  every  issue  a  remedy  for 
bee  stings,  but  do  not  remember  of  seeing  spirits 
of  turpt'utine  recommended. 

I  find  it  the  most  efiicient  remedy  I  can  use. 
One  drop  will  be  found  sufficient  to  deaden  the 
pain  of  an  ordinary  sting,  and  stop  the  swelling, 
if  api)lied  at  once. 

If  stung  around  the  neck  or  mouth  so  much 
that  the  poison  reaches  tlie  stomach,  a  few 
drops  taken  in  oil  will  give  immediate  relief. 

Tlie  hands  are  most  exposed  (as  all  bee- 
keepers should  own  a  good  bee  hat)  ;  conse- 
quently, a  nerve  or  vein  is  often  stung.  In  such 
a  case,  extract  the  sting  at  once,  apply  the  tur- 
pentine to  the  wound,  bathe  the  wrist,  the  elbow, 
and  the  under  part  of  the  arm  with  the  same, 
and  in  a  few  moments  you  will  feel  no  inconve- 
nience. 

I  have  used  it  for  over  ten  years,  and  always 
found  it  reliable. 

Old  Fogy. 

Lake  City,  July  10,  1871. 


Though  colony  after  colony  of  honey  bees 
have  dwelt,  in  uninterrupted  succession,  in  the 
same  apiary,  their  instinct  is  not  improved,  nor 
their  reflective  powers  enlarged. — Mrs.  Grif- 
fith. 
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[For  tha  Amorican  Bee  Journal.] 

Alley's  Eejoinder, 

The  Journal  for  August  is  at  hand,  one  day 
ahead  of  time,  as  it  was  received  on  the  31st  of 
July.  I  find  my  name  handled  rather  roughly, 
and  feel  that  I  must  make  a  reply  to  the  statement 
made  by  Dr.  Austin,  on  page  33.  In  the  first 
place,  I  have  not  had  his  money  or  order  on  my 
books  for  a  year.  If  I  remember  right,  his  order 
came  to  hand  late  last  fall,  and  I  gave  him  no  en- 
couragement that  I  could  send  him  a  queen.  I 
offered  to  return  his  money,  but  he  never  called 
for  it.  I  do  not  deny  that  I  promised  him  his 
queen  as  many  times  as  he  says  ;  but  I  can  say 
til  at  he  was  not  oftener  disappointed  than  myself. 
I  struck  out  for  two  hundred  (200)  queens  in  May, 
but  did  not  gee  fifty  (oO),  as  a  cold  storm  set  in 
and  lasted  three  days.  In  some,  nuclei  qvieens 
had  to  be  started  several  times  before  I  got  any. 
Now,  I  wrote  Dr.  Austin  the  reason  why  I  did 
not  send  his  queen,  and  the  only  reply  I  have 
seen,  I  found  in  the  Journal  for  August.  I  won- 
der whether  the  Doctor  thinks  that  his  order 
was  the  only  one  sent  in  for  queens  ?  But  he  re- 
ceived his  queen  before  his  statement  appeared 
in  print,  and  I  hope  this  will  do  him  good.  I 
wish  also  to  give  notice  to  others  who  have 
sent  me  money,  and  do  not  now  want  queens, 
to  send  for  it  ;  and  if  I  do  not  send  it  back  in 
due  time,  I  will  agree  to  have  them  report  me 
through  the  Journal.  Customers  will  under- 
stand that  I  cannot  raise  a  thousand  queens  in 
a  few  days.  I  must  have  months.  Nor  can  I 
fill  orders  in  rotation.  My  business  is  to  raise 
queens,  and  accommodate  as  many  customers  as 
possible.  One  man  has  ordered  a  hundred  (100) 
queens.  Now,  suppose  I  fill  his  order  at  once, 
and  let  the  smaller  ones  go.  How  could  I  do 
business  in  that  way  ?  A  man  who  has  sent  in 
an  order  for  ten  or  more  queens,  finds  it  most 
convenient  to  have  a  few  sent  at  a  time,  thus 
dividing  the  lot. 

I  must  also  suit  my  own  convenience  in  ship- 
ping queens.  Queens  that  must  be  four  or  five 
days  in  the  mail  bags,  should  be  sent  on  Mon- 
days or  Tuesdays.  When  they  are  not  ready 
to  go  on  those  days,  those  orders  must  be  passed 
till  another  Monday  comes  round,  and  the 
queens  shipped  to  parties  who  can  get  them  in 
two  or  three  days.  And  then,  when  the  next 
Monday  conies  round,  if  no  queens  are  ready  to 
ship,  or  the  weather  proves  unfavorable  for  fer- 
tilizing, they  must  again  wait  another  week. 
And  so  it  goes.  I  wish  my  customers  would  un- 
derstand, that  I  have  been  doing  the  best  I 
could,  under  the  circumstances,  to  fill  their  or- 
ders seasonably.  Most  of  my  customers  treat 
me  courteously,  and  give  me  all  the  time  I  de- 
sire to  ship  queens  in.  Now  and  then,  it  is 
true,  I  get  a  rough  letter  from  a  patron  ;  and 
such  correspondents  usually  wind  up  with 
"  yours  respectfully,"  but  really,  I  cannot  see  it. 

Well,  now,  one  woi'd  about  the  season.  I  do 
not  know  how  other  breeders  have  found  it,  but 
this  has  been  the  hardest  season  here  for  queen 
breeding  that  I  have  experienced.  I  have  two 
huiidred  and  fifty  nucleus  hives,  and  have  fed 


them  continually  since  the  last  day  of  April.  I 
trust  no  one  will  think  that  we  shall  get  very 
rich  this  year  by  raising  queens.  If  we  can  get 
a  living,  and  get  back  the  money  we  have  paid 
for  bees,  sugar,  &c.,  we  shall  find  no  fault.  I 
have  on  my  books  the  names  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  (238)  customers  ordering  queens, 
and  have  no  fear  that  Dr.  Austin's  statement 
will  aftect  my  business  in  the  least,  many  of  my 
customers  returning  their  thanks  for  being  ac- 
commodated so  soon,  in  so  unpropitious  a  sea- 
son. When  a  man  sends  me  my  advertised  price 
for  a  queen,  and  says  he  needs  one  to  supply  a 
queenless  colony,  he  shall  have  one  if  I  have  one. 

My  friend  Silsby  speaks  of  my  "  self-reliance 
and  pluck."  Well,  if  a  man  is  foolish  enough 
to  put  his  experience  of  several  years  into  a  bee- 
hive that  he  knows  must  work  well,  and  will 
write  articles  to  bring  it  into  notice,  thus  setting 
himself  up  as  a  target  for  people  to  shoot  at, 
who  think  they  know  more  than  he  does,  he 
must  just  know  whether  he  has  the  "  pluck"  to 
back  up  what  he  says,  or  else  he  had  better  not 
try  his  hand  at  the  business. 

Halifax  2d  got  his  gun  off  in  a  hurry,  I  think. 
As  his  article  plainly  shows  his  ignorance  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  bee-hive,  and  of  what  is 
published  in  the  Journal,  let  me  inform  him  that 
Mr.  Alley  is  not  at  all  apprehensive  that  Novice 
will  hit  him  a  rap  across  the  knuckles,  but  is 
confident  that  if  he  should  at  any  time  do  so,  it 
would  be  done  in  a  gentlemanly  way.  Halifax 
thinks  that  there  ought  to  be  a  fair  trial  given 
to  the  hives  introduced,  and  that  the  one  which 
proves  to  be  the  best,  should  have  the  credit. 
Have  I  not  made  this  ofl'er  to  the  Journal  within 
a  few  months?  Why  did  not  Halifax  pass  along 
his  "  top-box  "  hive?  No  man  took  up  my  chal- 
lenge, but  Mr.  Langstrotli  requested  Rev.  E. 
Van  Slyke,  of  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  to  send  for 
the  hive  and  test  it.  We  shall  no  doubt  hear 
from  him  when  he  gets  ready  to  report.  I  have 
not  yet  heard  a  word  about  it,  and  do  not  wish 
to,  till  he  has  thoroughly  tested  the  hive.  But 
I  have  reports  from  other  parties,  and  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  "blow  my  own  horn,"  I  will  let 
them  report.  The  readers  of  the  Journal  well 
know  that  I  have  always  given  Mr.  Langstroth 
credit  for  all  that  is  due  him.  I  use  the  Lang- 
stroth frame  in  my  hive,  and  Mr.  L.  has  the 
credit  of  the  frame. 

Halifax  seems  to  have  "top-box"  on  the 
brain,  and  wants  them  on  top  and  nowhere  else. 
Well,  who  objects  to  his  putting  them  where  he 
pleases  ?  And  should  he  not  be  willing  to  let 
other  people  enjoy  the  same  liberty,  by  jjlacing 
them  on  the  sides,  if  they  prefer  doing  so  ?  He 
charges  us  with  blowing  our  own  horn.  Had 
he  read  the  Journal  as  carefully  as  he  should,  he 
would  know  that  the  last  time  we  described  our 
hive,  we  were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  editor. 
Let  me  advise  Mr.  II.,  when  he  writes  again, 
to  post  himself  and  then  pitch  in.  Let  him 
examine  our  advertisements.  He  will  not  find 
that  we  ever  advertised  a  "moth-trap,"  or 
any  kind  of  "trap."  We  do  not  sell  or  use 
anything  of  the  kind.  When  he  lets  us  hear 
from  him  again,  will  he  let  us  know  wherein  the 
Bay  State  hive  is  not  as  good  as  it  has  been  rep- 
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resented.  Tlieu  we  shall  have  something  tangi- 
ble to  talk  about.  We  have  kept  bees  for 
several  years,  and  have  written  more  or  less  for 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  but  have  never 
spent  our  time  in  blowing  up  patent  hives. 
When  we  can  find  nothing  more  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  the  Journal,  we  do  not  write. 

H.  Alley. 
Wenham,  Mass.,  Aug.  3,  1871. 


[For  tho  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Prom  New  Jersey  to  New  Hampshire. 

Since  last  writing  for  the  Journal  I  have  re- 
moved to  this  place,  and  being  busily  occupied, 
have  found  but  little  leisure  for  writing. 

The  section  of  New  Jersey  where  I  was  lo- 
cated did  not  suit  me,  as  the  coast  winds  were 
so  troublesome  that  I  could  get  very  little  nice 
honey  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  A  large 
quantity  of  buckwheat  honey  may  be  obtained 
there,  but  is  not  very  salable. 

The  best  honey  localities  we  find,  on  reading 
the  Journal,  are  not  adjacent  to  the  coast.  Cool 
weather  in  the  spring,  and  dry  weather  during 
most  of  May  and  June,  prevented  an  early  yield 
of  honey,  though  breeding  was  carried  on  pretty 
well. 

The  severe  drouth  of  last  year,  followed  by  a 
dry  3Iay  and  June,  cut  oif  most  of  the  clover 
crop,  except  what  was  in  the  hay-fields.  Bees 
commenced  storing  honey  rapidly  the  latter  part 
of  June,  and  when  the  hay  was  cut  early  in 
July  the  storing  of  surplus  honey  ceased.  In  a 
short  tune  my  bees  stored  an  average  of  per- 
haps thirty  pounds  to  each  good  swarm.  One 
colony  stored  nearly  sixty  pounds.  All  of  it 
was  removed  with  a  machine. 

In  the  last  half  of  July  none  but  the  largest 
stocks  gathered  more  thau  enough  to  supply 
their  daily  wants.  Then  the  second  crop  of 
clover,  golden  rod,  and  other  fall  blossoms, 
caused  better  times. 

In  feeding  bees  in  the  fall  I  have  been  best 
pleased  with  upright  tin  feeders,  holding  about 
five  pounds  each.  These  are  supplied  with  a 
float,  and  their  inner  sides  are  coated  with  wax. 
I  like  to  fill  them  every  day  until  the  bees  have 
enough,  placing  them  in  the  cap.  When  neces- 
sary to  feed  in  winter,  I  have  used  glass  fruit 
cans  with  good  success.  By  filling  them  full, 
tying  on  a  thin  strainer  cloth,  then  inverting 
quickly  and  setting  them  on  tt>p  of  the  frames 
or  over  a  hole  in  the  honey  board,  and  covering 
with  the  cap.  I  do  not  advise  waiting  till  win- 
ter, as  the  later  feeding  is  put  otF,  after  the  fail- 
ure of  natural  supplies,  the  greater  the  danger 
of  injury  to  the  bees.  A  few  years  ago  I  made 
fifty  Beebe  feeders  for  spring  use,  and  found 
them  very  good  for  feeding  syrup,  but  have 
never  made  use  of  them  for  feeding  meal  and 
water,  as  recommended. 

Last  spring  I  tried  one  of  Mr.  Peck's  automa- 
tic feeders,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  good 
thing  to  use  in  moderate  weather.  I  was  pai'- 
ticularly  pleased  with  some  of  its  features.  It 
has  uo  wood  about  it  to  shrink  and  swell,  or 
sour.     It  is  consequently  easily  cleansed  thor- 


oughly. Then  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
bees  to  get  drowned  or  daubed  in  it,  when  proj)- 
erly  adjusted.  I  intended  to  make  one  on  the 
same  principle,  but  of  large  si;^e,  to  try  it  this 
season,  but  have  not  had  time  or  i\se  for  it.  I 
bought  a  Harrison  feeder  when  tliey  first  came 
round,  and  used  it  twice.  The  first  time  a  little 
sediment  in  the  feed  choked  the  strainer,  and 
the  next  time  the  feed  ran  through  in  a  much 
larger  stream  than  was  useful  or  desirable  just 
then. 

J.  L.  Hubbard. 
Walpole,  JV.  H.,  Aug.  5,  1871. 


[For  the  American  ?.ee  Journal.] 

Mr.  Alley  in  Business  Transactions. 

Mr.  Editor:  —  Please  find  enclosed  the 
amount  due  for  another  year's  subscription  to 
the  Journal,  and  accept  my  heartiest  wishes  for 
its  inci'easing  prosperity. 

I  beg  leave  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
to  say  that  I  was  both  surprised  and  concerned  to 
find  two  severe  strictures  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Journal,  on  Mr.  Alley,  of  Wenham,  Mass. 
Of  course  I  know  nothing  of  the  particular 
points  in  these  two  cases,  but  as  I  have  had 
several  transactions  with  Mr.  Alley,  and  in  every 
instance  have  found  him  fair,  upright,  and,  in- 
deed, must  say  very  liberal,  I  deem  it  no  less  a 
duty  than  a  privilege  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
this  counter  statement.  ,, 

The  hive  I  bought  of  Mr.  Alley  is,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  a  model  of  neatness  and  ex- 
cellence in  its  construction  ;  and  whilst  I  have 
neither  the  wish  nor  the  ability  to  speak  of  its 
comparative  merit,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  de- 
lighted with  it  now  that  the  bees  have  gone 
fairly  to  work,  and  are  filling  the  boxes  with 
honey  equal  in  point  of  beauty  to  any  I  ever 
saw,  the  combs  being  of  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary thickness. 

Like  others,  I  have  experienced  some  delay 
in  the  receijjt  of  Italian  queens  ordered  from 
Mr.  Alley,  but  I  was  persuaded  that  this  delay 
was  iinavoidable,  and  due  entirely  to  the  causes 
so  fully  and  frankly  stated  in  his  private  letters 
and  in  his  published  statements.  And  as  my 
jjatience  and  confidence  has  just  now  been  re- 
warded by  the  receipt  of  three  beautiful  queens, 
so  I  hope,  '"by  the  same  token,"  that  Dr.  Aus- 
tin's longer  probation  has  been  crowned  by  the 
same  happy  result  ;  and  that  we  shall  hear  of  a 
pleasant  reconciliation  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Journal. 

We  have  had  a  fine  honey  season  in  this 
region  in  spite  of  many  adverse  circumstances, 
such  as  the  failure  of  the  locust  and  fruit  blos- 
soms, for  which  we  were  fully  compensated  by 
the  abundance  and  richness  of  the  white  clover. 
From  twenty-six  stocks  I  had  only  eighteen 
swarms,  but  even  this  was  far  above  the  general 
average. 

B.  J.  Barboub. 

Oordonsville,  Va.,  Aug.  11,  1871. 


Honey  was  one  of  the  first  articles  of  human 
nourishment. 
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[For  the  Americaa  Bee  Journal.] 

Experience  of  a  Tennesseean. 


Mr.  Editor  :— As  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  see 
anything  in  your  vahiable  Journal,  from  this 
section  of  the  country,  and  as  I  have  never  before 
dared  to  intrude  upon  your  columns,  I  will  by 
your  permission,  give  you  the  experience  of  one 
who  has  kept  bees  all  his  life,  upon  the  old  fogy 
plan.  As  I  have  stated,  I' have  had  bees  in  my 
yard  for  twenty-five  years,  in  tlie  old  box  hives, 
sometimes  thirty  or  forty,  sometimes  only  eight 
or  ten.  Sometimes  they  would  swarm,  and 
sometimes  they  would  not. 

Last  fall  there  came  to  my  house  a  vendor  of 
bee-gums,  patented  by  a  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Indiana, 
who  made  very  earnest  efforts  to  sell  me  a  right 
for  twenty  dollars,  to  manufacture  and  use  the 
hive.  He  was  truly  a  very  smooth  tongued 
fellow,  spoke  fluently  of  his  moth-trap,  and 
praised  the  many  advantages  of  his  gum.  I  ex- 
amined it  and  told  him  I  did  not  like  it,  and  at 
last  got  clear  of  him.  But  in  about  ten  days  he 
came  again,  told  me  that  he  had  sold  rights  to 
Mr.  A.  and  Mr.  B.,  and  did  not  wish  to  leave 
the  neighborhood  until  he  sold  me  one.  I 
finally  bought  a  right,  and  he  was  to  come  over 
next  day  and  transfer  a  swarm  for  me.  True  to 
promise  over  he  came,  and  put  a  swarm  in, 
tying  the  combs  in  with  rag  strings.  I  had  the 
gum  set  at  the  proper  place,  paid  him  his  twenty 
dollars,  and  off  he  went.  I  watched  my  bees 
very  closely,  and  thought  they  were  doing  fine. 
So  about  the  first  of  March,  I  thought  it  was 
time  I  was  looking  at  my  bees.  I  protected  my 
face,  opened  my  Buckeye  door  and  made  an 
effort  to  draw  out  the  bees,  honey  and  all.  But, 
alas  !  it  was  "no  go."  I  found  e-very  thing  glued 
fast  with  propolis.  I  pulled  and  shook  until  I 
got  the  bees  most  fearfully  mad.  Then  I  re- 
tired a  short  distance,  called  to  my  aid  a  hatchet 
and  a  large  chisel,  and  by  their  help  I  got  the 
bees  out.  By  this  time  I  had  received  five  or 
six  stings,  and  my  ardor  on  the  bee  question 
had  considerably  abated. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  luckily  for  me,  I  had  by  some 
means,  got  hold  of  one  of  your  Journals,  which 
I  read  very  carefully,  for  the  bee  fever  was  be- 
ginning to  run  high  in  the  country,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  learn  something  about  the  business. 
In  that  Journal  I  found  that  two-thirds  of  your 
correspondents  were  in  favor  of  the  Langstroth 
hive.  I  purchased  seven  rights  ;  for,  mark  you, 
I  had  eight  stands  when  the  Buckeye  bee-man 
came  along.  He  had  put  one  swarm  in  a  Buck- 
eye, which  left  me  with  seven  in  box  hives.  I 
had  seen  in  your  Journal  instruct!  )ns  how  to 
transfer,  so  I  got  my  better  half  to  assist  and  at 
it  we  went.  Instead  of  tying  combs  in  with 
rags  and  strings,  I  used  small  strips  of  thin 
wood,  two  on  a  side.  So  we  got  the  seven 
transferred,  and  I  think  we  made  a  good  job 
of  it. 

I  also  saw  in  your  Journal  that  the  Italian 
bee  was  highly  spoken  of,  so  I  strained  a  point 
and  bought  a  queen.  I  introduced  her  accord- 
ing to  directions,  found  all  right,  and  in  just 
twenty-eight  days,  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 


the  yellow  follows  sporting  in  the  sun.  The  first 
of  April  found  me  with  eight  colonies,  seven  in 
Langstroth  hives  and  one  in  a  Buckeye.  My 
colony  of  Italians  being  a  new  thing,  my  next 
effort  was  to  get  more  Italian  queens.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  I  transferred  my  Italian 
queen  to  a  black  stock,  destroying  the  black 
queen  first,  of  course.  In  a  few  days  the  un- 
queened  stock  had  started  ten  queen  cells,  and 
in  ten  days  I  found  all  ready  to  come  out.  I 
then  went  through  all  my  black  colonies  and  de- 
stroyed the  black  queens ;  and  cut  out  all  my 
queen  cells  but  two  to  replace  them.  In  a 
couple  of  days  after  inserting  a  queen  cell  in 
each,  I  examined  the  queens  again,  and  found 
three  of  the  cells  all  right  and  two  destroyed. 
I  was,  however,  satisfied  witli  my  experiment. 

To-day,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  sixteen  strong 
colonies,  all  in  Langstroth  hives,  save  one  ;  and 
all  Italianized,  save  four ;  and  I  have  sold  four 
hundi-ed  and  sixteen  pounds  of  as  nice  clover 
honey  as  NOVlfeE  ever  saw,  at  thirty  cents  a 
pound.  I  know  that  Novice,  Gallup,  Quinby, 
or  any  of  the  larger  lights,  could  have  done 
better ;  but  I  think  I  have  had  wonderful 
success. 

So  far  as  the  Italians  are  concerned,  I  like 
them  very  much.  They  are  perfect  beauties  and 
good  workers.  But  from  my  very  short  experi- 
ence I  think  the  hybrids,  as  honey-gatherers,  a 
little  ahead  of  the  blacks  or  Italians.  But,  oh 
gracious  !  they  are  perfect  hyenas  for  fight  ! 

It  would  aftord  me  great  pleasure,  Mr.  Editor, 
to  see  in  your  valuable  Jovirnal  some  thoughts 
from  our  old  Tennessee  bee-men.  There  is  a 
Hall,  a  Davis  and  a  Hamlin,  who  have  grown 
gray  in  the  service,  and  would  both  interest  and 
instruct.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  good  friends  ! 
Give  us  your  thoughts,  and  give  them  freely, 
upon  the  various  topics  involved  in  bee-culture. 

Fearing  that  I  have  trespassed,  I  will  close, 
by  wishing  you  and  the  American  Bee  Journal 
a  prosperous  1871,  and  by  subscribing  myself. 
The  Smallest  Novice. 

Tennessee,  July,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

"West  Tennessee  as  a  Honey  Eegiou. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Seeing  the  inquiry  for  a  good 
honey  district,  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  knowing  the  general  wish  for 
communications  from  the  South,  I  thought 
whilst  renewing  my  subscription,  I  would  give 
you  my  experience  for  the  j^ast  two  years. 

The  year  1869,  was  a  very  good  one  for  honey 
here,  and  as  I  saw  bees  generally  doing  so  well, 
I  purchased  two  colonies  in  AValker's  movable 
comb  hives,  in  January,  1870,  procured  Mr. 
Langstroth's  invaluable  book,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  hoped  I  might  be 
one  of  those  bound  for  success.  That  year 
(1870)  was  called  the  poorest  one  in  a  long 
period.  A  snow  storm  about  the  middle  of 
April  killed  all  bloom,  and  most  effectually 
stopped  swarming.  I  had  two  swarms  previous 
to  that  time,  which  I  saved,  by  giving  them  a 
comb  of  honey,  each,  from  my  old  stocks. 
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Up  to  the  first  of  July,  my  bees  did  little  more 
than  make  a  living.  Still,  I  received  thirty 
pounds  .surplus  honey  in  boxes  from  the  old 
stock.*,  and  my  swarms  filled  their  hives.  In 
1871,  the  bees  began  swarming  on  the  22d  of 
March.  All  first  and  second  swarms  have  filled 
their  hives  —  two-story  Langstroth's,  which  I 
have  used  for  this  season's  increase.  I  now 
number  twenty  hives.  Having  all  new  comb,  I 
have  used  my  Hruschka  but  little.  On  Monday, 
June  5th,  I  extracted  the  honey  from  the  upper 
story  of  one  hive,  and  on  the  following  Monday 
found  it  full  again,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
capped. 

My  bees  are  natives,  except  one  colony  of 
Italians. 

A  man  near  here  boxed  a  fugitive  swarm 
about  the  first  of  April,  and  they  have  increased 
to  five. 

If  from  the  above  your  correspondent  thinks 
this  a  good  honey  district,  he  will  find  plenty  of 
North  Carolinans  to  welcome  him. 

West  Tennessee,  July  25,  1871.  ^^  ^-  ^- 


[Fur  the  American  Bee  Journal] 

Bee  ITotes  from  Wayne  County,  Oliio. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  and  when  welcoming  its  visits, 
often  feel  like  throwing  in  my  mite  with  the  rest, 
having  bee  on  the  brain  at  times,  like  others.  I 
began  bee-keeping  some  years  ago  (won't  say 
just  how  many).  In  1870,  I  was  the  possessor 
of  three  stocks — one  Italian  and  two  blacks. 
During  that  summer  my  colonies  increased  to 
twelve,  three  Italians  and  nine  hybrid  stocks.  I 
wintered  them  in-doors,  without  losing  a  single 
stock.  Last  spring  I  started  in  good  earnest  to 
Italianize  them,  and  increase  them  by  artificial 
swarming,  which  I  regard  as  much  the  better 
plan,  when  properly  performed.  I  have  now 
thirty-live  stocks,  nearly  all  Italians. 

I  stimulated  in  early  spring,  so  that  my  bees 
were  in  good  condition  when  the  swarming  season 
began.  The  present  season  has  not  been  more 
than  an  avera,ge  one  for  bees  in  these  parts, 
owing  to  the  drouth  in  May  and  the  changeable 
weather  in  June»  Black  bees  swarmed  but  very 
little  this  season. 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  and  readers  of  the  Journal, 
I  have  two  Italian  stocks  to  which  I  paid  a  little 
more  attention  than  to  the  rest,  and  will  give 
you  a  statement  of  my  success  with  them. 

One  of  them  gave  me  eight  artificial  swarms, 
(Italians)  good  and  strong  enough  to  survive  the 
coming  wintei',  and  each  worth  fifteen  dollars — 
total  from  this  colony  .^120.  The  other  gave  me 
three  swarms — together  worth  $45,  and  seventy 
i;)Ounds  of  choice  box  honey,  worth,  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound  $17.50— making  a  total  profit 
from  the  second  of  $62.50,  and  a  grand  total 
from  the  two  of  one  hundred  and  eightj^-two  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  ($182.50)  ! 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  have 
beaten  this  this  season,  let  us  have  the  record, 
and  oblige  E.  J.  Worst. 

Jfew  FiitsbicrgJi,  Ohio,  Aug.  7,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  in  Alleghany  County,  Maryland. 

;Mr.  Editor  : — As  I  do  not  see  that  anybody 
is  writing  for  the  Jov;rnal  from  this  part  of  the 
countrj',  I  thought  I  would  send  you  a  .short 
letter  showing  how  the  bees  are  getting  on  here. 
Mine  did  jiretty  well  all  the  fore  part  of  ,the 
season,  but  are  not  doing  anything  now,  scarcely 
getting  enough  to  support  themselves.  My  first 
swarm  came  off  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  I  had 
to  feed  it  about  two  weeks,  as  the  weather  was 
so  cold  here  that  they  could  not  go  out  to  get 
anything. 

I  am  using  the  Buckeye  hive.  Some  say  the 
chambers  will  stick  after  the  swarm  has  been  in 
for  awhile  ;  but  I  say  it  will  not,  for  I  had  a 
swarm  in  one  for  about  two  months,  and  it  has 
not  stuck  yet.*  But  still  I  do  not  see  why  it  was 
patented,  unless  it  was  for  the  moth-trap  ;  and  as 
for  that,  I  advise  all  bee-keepers  to  keep  it  out 
of  their  apiaries,  as  it  is  more  of  a  hiding  place 
for  moths  than  a  trap.  I  find  the  best  trap  is  to 
keep  the  colonies  strong,  and  then  I  am  not 
much  troubled  with  moths. 

There  are  plenty  of  "  old  fogies,"  as  they  are 
called,  in  Alleghany  county,  and  they  cannot  be 
persuaded  to  do  anything.  When  I  advised  one 
to  get  a  frame  hive,  he  said — "it  costs  too 
much,"  and  when  I  told  him  he  would  get  his 
money  back  again  if  he  would  take  pro])er  care 
of  his  bees — "I  will  have  trouble  with  them 
then,  and  so  it  will  be  all  the  same  !"  I  let  him 
off  for  I  thought  there  was  no  use  to  talk  to  him. 

About  one-third  of  the  people  in  Alleghany 
county  are  bee-keepers  of  their  own  sort.  They 
have  their  bees  in  nail  kegs,  flour  barrels,  and 
various  other  things  imaginable.  One  man  had 
his  hives  in  grass  a  foot  high.  He  acknowledged 
that  it  was  wrong,  but  had  no  time  to  look  after 
them.  Three  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a 
frame  hive  in  this  county,  and  little  or  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  bees ;  but  now  improved  bee- 
keeping is  gradually  increasing,  and  after  awhile 
I  think  Alleghany  county  may  take  rank  with 
other  counties  in  this  business. 

I  have  one  stock  of  Italians,  and  intend  Italian- 
izing my  whole  apiary.  I  ain  so  far  the  only  one 
here  who  has  any  Italians,  and  it  will  con- 
sequently be  a  difficult  matter  for  me  to  keep 
them  pure.  Can  any  ]3erson  give  me  a  safe  plan 
for  fertilizing  queens  in  confinement.  There  are 
many  plans  given,  but  I  do  not  like  to  try  them, 
because  so  many  older  bee-keepers  than  I  am 
have  failed,  and  I  am  but  a  boy.  I  would  rather 
take  the  advice  of  older  ones  than  try  experi- 
ments myself. 

A  Beginner. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  Aug.  8,  1871. 


*  Further  trial,  in  a  good  honey  season,  will  eflfeet- 
ually  settle  that  point. — [Ed. 


If  a  man  intends  to  keep  bees,  he  must,  in  the 
first  place,  make  the  hives  in  the  very  best  man- 
ner ;  by  this  we  mean,  of  good  materials  and  of 
good  workmanship.  A  hive  badly  joined  by  an 
awkward  carpenter,  is  worse  than  a  hollow  tree. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee-keeping  in  the  "West. 


Mr.  Editor  :— I  thought  that  perhaps  a  little 
scribbling  from  this  part  of  beedom  would  give 
you  and  the  readers  of  the  Journal  some  insight 
to  Iowa  bee-keeping.  I  can  say,  with  not  a  little 
pride,  that  I  have  paid  my  footing  for  a  short 
time  and  became  a  member  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  family,  and  should  health  be  spared,  in- 
tend to  continue  till  death  severs  me  from  earthly 
things. 

The  year  1870  was  a  poor  honey  season  with 
ns  in  Iowa.  Our  honey  was  principally  honey 
dew,  and  though  I  do  not  relish  the  taste  of  that 
kind  it  is  still  better  than  none  at  all.  Notwith- 
standing our  poor  season  bees  went  into  winter 
quarters  last  fall  in  fine  condition.  We  had 
what  might  be  called  an  open  or  mild  winter, 
and  bees  came  through  in  very  good  order, 
healthy  and  strong  in  numbers.  Spring  opened 
with  fine  prospects  i'or  the  apiarian.  There  was 
a  great  profusion  of  fruit  blossoms,  and  about 
the  20th  of  May  white  clover  came  in  bloom. 
Since  then  bees  have  done  nobly  in  honey  gather- 
ing, but  comparatively  little  in  swarming,  The 
cause  of  this  non-swarming  I  am  as  yet  unable 
to  tell. 

I  am  highly  arauped  at  the  remarks  of  different 
writers  on  the  Italian  bees.  I  would  candidly 
ask,  do  those  bees  deserve  the  praise  that  is 
heaped  on  them  ?  I  answer  positively  no  !  I  am 
acquainted  with  men  who  have  kept  bees  for 
years,  and  have  tried  the  pure  Italian  bee,  and 
their  testimony  is  that  they  do  not  deserve  one- 
half  of  what  is  said  in  their  favor.  But  I  do  say 
that  the  hybrids,  as  honey  gatherers,  are  better 
than  either  the  common  bee  or  the  full  blood 
Italian.  I  have  one  colony,  the  progeny  of  a  five 
dollar  ($5)  queen  from  an  Italian  queen  breeder, 
and  my  word  for  it  a  man  would  think  he  had 
run  foul  of  a  hornet's  nest  in  opening  their  hive, 
which  seems  like  the  bursting  of  a  bombshell  in 
a  pile  of  beans  ;  the  first  thing  you  know  you  are 
the  recijiient  of  a  volley  of  harpoons,  and  looking 
out  for  a  line  of  retreat.  Methinks  I  hear  some 
one  say,  "perhaps  you  have  a  hybrid  queen." 
Well,  perhaps  we  have,  and  if  so,  it  don't  reflect 
much  credit  on  the  breeder.  But  I  shall  give 
the  yellow  jackets  another  trial.  The  hybrids 
are  somewhat  mulish  at  times,  but  great  "  chaps" 
in  storing  honey. 

A  few  days  since  I  had  a  conversation  with  a 
professional  bee  hunter,  who  said  he  could  tell 
in  a  moment  what  kind  of  bees  were  in  a  tree  by 
seeing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  honey. 
"But,"  said  he,  "I  would  as  soon  get  into  a 
hornet's  nest  as  into  the  presence  of  Italian 
bees." 

The  continuance  of  the  account  of  bee-keeping 
in  Iowa  will  be  found  in  some  future  number  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  with  other  subscribers  to  the  Journal,  but  I 
would  much  like  to  see  it  come  semi-monthly, 
and  would  gladly  pay  three  dollai'S  more  for  it 
to  accomplish  that  object.  Such  are  my  senti- 
ments. Geo.  W.  Barclay. 

Tipton,  Iowa,  Aug.  1,  1871. 


[For  tlxe-  American  Bee"7^wial.] 

Notes  from  a  Beg'iiiner.'  """''■  v:  ■'/' 


'■■•■*'/    "^  ^  r  O 

Mr.  Editor  :— For  some  tune^lohavjg  rbei^n^ 
waiting  for  a  rainy  day  that  I  jaaight  have  lei'sarei  ^ 
to  write,  for  in  my  short  exporioiiGC  there,  are 
many  items  of  interest  to  me,  aiid  may  be  so  to  , 
others,  if  you  think  them  worthy  Of  ■•t*j»lftee'iff 
the  Journal.     First  I  will  speak  of 

Wintering. 

As  I  told  you  in  my  last,  I  put  eleven  stocks 
in  my  cellar  last  fall.  They  came  out  in  tip- 
top condition,  except  one,  which  I  judge  was 
queenless  when  put  in,  for  there  was  not  a  pint 
of  bees  in  the  hive,  and  no  queen  to  be  found. 
My  cellar  is  very  dry — three  feet  above  the  rock, 
four  feet  in  the  rock,  and  rock  bottom. 

Moving  Bees. 

When  I  brought  out  my  bees,  I  had  no  place 
to  set  them,  except  my  door  yard.  Then  I  went 
to  work  to  clear  a  place  in  a  grove,  a  little  north- 
west from  where  the  bees  stood  in  the  yard, 
thinking  to  put  all  my  new  swarms  there.  But 
I  soon  found  I  did  not  want  my  old  stocks  to 
remain  in  my  door  yard  ;  so  I  wheeled  them 
around  towards  the  grove,  and  began  moving 
them  a  little  at  a  time  till  I  could  move  them 
ten  feet  at  a  time,  with  no  confusion.  In  about 
thirty  days  I  had  them  all  in  my  grove.  At 
first  tliei-e  was  a  little  confusion  with  two  or 
three  hives,  a  few  bees  flying  about  the  spot 
where  the  hives  stood  the  previous  evening, 
with  their  hives  not  more  than  three  feet  from 
them.  But  they  soon  became  accustomed  to  it, 
so  that  all  moved  off  well. 

Feeding  in  Spring. 

I  had  a  swarm  rather  weak  when  set  out.  I 
commenced  feeding  it  at  once — my  wife  feeding 
when  I  was  away.  As  I  was  gone  most  of  the 
time  in  a  sugar  bush,  I  did  not  feed  the  remain- 
der for  some  ten  days  after.  The  result  was, 
the  weak  hive  gave  me  my  second  spring  swarm. 
My  first  swarm  came  out  on  the  23d  day  of  May. 
I  had  several  swarms  before  my  neighbors  had 
any.  I  conclude  then  that  there  is  nothing  lost 
in  feeding,  but  much  to  be  gained. 

Swarming. 

I  made  all  my  swarms  by  artificial  methods, 
except  the  first,  which  left  for  the  woods  the 
next  day  but  one.  It  had  made  some  comb,  and 
the  queen  had  even  commenced  laying.  I  sup- 
pose they  left,  because  I  neglected  to  shade 
their  hive,  as  it  was  a  very  warm  morning. 
Then  I  thought  I  would  do  my  own  swarming. 
So,  as  soon  as  the  bees  began  to  hang  out,  I 
divided  them  by  one  of  Langstroth's  methods. 
But  something  must  ever  be  learned  by  experi- 
ence. My  first  artificial  swarm  went  to  the 
woods,  the  second  day,  in  my  absence  of  course.  %^ 
But  I  did  not  think  to  give  tliem  any  brood.  JSt 
To  my  next  I  gave  two  frames  with  bi'Ood  and 
honey  ;  yet,  contrary  to  all  the  doctors,  the  next  jjt 
morning  they  fled.     I  seized  a  looking-glass  and 
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they  lit.  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  would 
have  lit  without  the  olass.  I  hived  them  in  the 
same  hive,  and  carried  them  to  the  grove  ;  since 
which  time  they  have  been  doing  well. 

Taming  Bees. 

When  I  first  commenced  with  my  bees,  they 
seemed  determined  to  fight  it  out  in  their  own 
odd  way,  by  punching  me  with  their  tails. 
They  would  even  come  at  me  in  my  garden. 
First  one  would  sing  and  threaten  in  angry 
tones,  and  then  be  off  again,— only  to  return 
with  reinforcements.  They  would  hit  me  first 
under  my  eye,  and  then  on  my  ear,  pugilistic 
fashion.  But  fortunately  I  possessed  about  as 
much  grit  as  they.  By  the  way,  the  nose  is 
rather  a  tender  place  to  be  stung.  The  first 
time  they  hit  me  there,  it  fairly  made  me  cry. 
Its  effect  was  like  that  of  a  pinch  of  snuff.  I 
wiped  my  eyes,  blowed  my  nose,  sneezed  as  well 
as  I  knew  how,  and  called  for  some  water.  My 
wife,  thinking  I  wanted  a  drink,  brought  it  in  a 
tea-cup.  I  didn't  stop  to  cliange  dislies,  but 
stuck  my  nose  as  near  to  the  bottom  as  it  would 
go.  This  eased  the  pain  very  much.  This  oc- 
currence almost  made  me  sick  of  bees,  for  it  was 
my  hardest  battle.  They  are  now  quite  tame. 
I  have  divided  until  out  of  thirteen  (I  bought 
two  in  the  spring),  I  have  now  twenty-six.  I 
also  bought  one  young  swarm,  and  got  one  from 
the  woods  ;  so  I  have  twenty-eight  in  all.  I 
have  made  an  extractoi',  and  use  it  too  ;  that  is 
I  made  it  by  the  help  of  the  blacksmith  and 
tinner  ;  and  do  not  think  it  infringes  anybody's 
patent. 

Besides  dividing  my  bees,  I  transferred  the 
original  stocks  from  their  hives,  so  that  all  my 
bees  are  now  in  one  kind  of  hive.  All  this  was 
done  without  a  bee  dress  of  any  kind.  I  some- 
times open  my  hives  without  any  smoke.  Now, 
Mr.  Editoi',  don't  you  think  that  I  have  tamed 
them  some  ?  I  never  handled  bees  before.  They 
are  all  black  bees. 

Bee  Stikg— a  Poison, 

and  water,  pure  water  a  cure.  I  am  glad  to  see 
the  columns  of  the  Journal  advise  the  use  of 
water  for  the  cure  of  bee  stings.  I  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  others.  I  believe  water  with- 
out any  adulteration,  but  of  full  strength,  one 
of  nature's  great  remedies. 

I  don't  know  but  this  article  is  already  too 
long  for  you,  so  I  will  close  by  wishing  success 
to  the  Journal  and  enterprising  bee-keepers. 

H.  F.  Phelps. 

Pine  Island,  Minn.,  July  24,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Beo  Journal.] 


Successful  Bee-culture. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  took  my  bees  out  of  winter 
quarters  on  the  10th  of  February,  numbering 
forty-two  (42)  colonies.  Of  these  forty-two, 
thirty  were  good  strong  stocks  of  Italians.  The 
season  opened  early,  though  honey-producing 
plants  were  backward.  I  fed  three  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  to  my  bees,  till  they  could  begin 


to  gather  supplies  :  and  took  from  them  by  the 
4th  of  July  three  thousand  (3,000)  pounds  of 
honey,  besides  making  twentj^-five  artificial  colo- 
nies. Feeding  seasonably  paid  well.  I  have  now 
sixty  (60)  colonies,  in  as  fine  condition  as  could 
be  desired.  Success  to  the  American  Bee- 
Journal. 

J.  N.  Walter. 
Winchester,  Iowa,  August  7,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Wire  Clamps  vs.  Pius. 

Mr.   Editor  :— i  notice  Mr.    J.  J.    Whitson  i 

gives  us,  in  the  Journal  for  June,  an  improved  /| 

wire  clamp  for  fastening  transferi-ed  combs  into^  | 

frames,  which  he  thinks  is  a  little  handier  than  I 

any  other  device  in  use.  | 

i  have  used  strings,   splints,  wires,  and  pins,  | 

and  must  say  that,  everything  considered,  I  pre-  | 

fer   small   wooden   pins  driven  through   gimlet  1 

holes  in  the  sides  of  the  frame,  into  the  comb.  | 

These  do  not  have  to  be  removed,   and  are  I 

never  in  the  way.     We  prefer  the  wires  described  | 

by  him,  to  any  of  the  devices  heretofore  used,  f 
except  the  pins  ;  and  still  use  them  when  the 
comb  does  not  fill  the  frame. 

J.  T.  Tillinghast. 

Factoryville,  Pa.,  June  20,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Another  Strange  Occurrence. 


y 


Dear  Bee  Journal  : — Something  came  under 
my  observation  the  other  day,  that  I  am  not 
posted  in,  and  wish  to  have  explained  through 
our  Journal. 

I  divided  a  colony  of  bees,  moving  the  old 
colony  to  another  place,  and  setting  the  new 
hive  on  the  old  stool,  having  placed  in  it  a  queen 
cell.  After  the  queen  had  hatched  several  days, 
I  opened  the  hive  to  see  the  young  Italian  queen. 
To  my  surprise  I  found  an  old  black  queen  (the 
old  stock  divided  was  pure  Italian).  I  caught  her 
and  caged  her ;  and  then  looked  further,  and 
found  the  young  queen. 

The  question  is,  how  did  the  black  queen 
come  there?  I  })ut  in  only  two  frames  of  comb 
and  young  brood,  and  they  were  fresh  from  the 
old  stock. 

F.  M.  Bailey. 

Cynthiana,  Ky.,  June  10,  1871. 


Destroying  Ants.— A  French  agriculturist 
reports  that,  after  trying  every  method-  known 
for  the  destruction  of  ants  infesting  some  of  his 
fruit  trees,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  his  pitr- 
pose  in  the  most  comj^lete  manner,  by  placing  a 
mixture  of  arsenic  and  sweetened  water,  in  a 
saucer,  at  the  foot  of  the  trees.  For  the  larger 
species,  he  made  use  of  honey,  instead  of  sugar  ; 
and  found,  in  a  few  days,  he  could  exterminate 
them  completely. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Notes  and  Eemarks. 


Mr.  Editor  :— I  have  been  much  mterested 
ill  perusing  the  July  number  of  the  Journal, 
especially  the  different  articles  on  queen  raising  ; 
but  was  very  much  disappointed  in  not  finding 
any  results  of  experiments  with  non-flying  fer- 
tilization of  queens.  I  fear  all  have  failed,  like 
myself.  This  is  an  experiment  that  much  inter- 
ests me,  as  I  find  much  uncertainty  in  my 
queens'  becoming  purely  fertilized,  owing  to 
black  bees  being  kept  near.  A  man  living  four 
miles  from  me  has  had  queens  mate  with  Italian 
drones,  and  no  Italians  are  known  to  be  nearer 
than  mine. 

Will  "Amateur"  please  inform  tis,  through 
the  Journal,  what  number  of  wire-cloth  his  wire 
house  is  covered  with  ;  and  to  what  extent  he 
has  been  successful  in  having  queens  fertilized 
in  that  house.  He  says  (page  15  of  the  present 
volume),  "so  far  as  I  have  tried  it,  I  have  not 
had  a  single  failure  ;"  but  does  not  say  that  he 
has  had  even  one  queen  fertilized  therein.  If  it 
is  a  success,  I  am  for  a  wire  house. 

I  know  it  is  contrary  to  theory,  but  I  have 
frequently  hived  a  swarm  in  a  hive  just  painted, 
and  also  painted  some  soon  after  the  bees  were 
put  in,  and  never  discovered  that  it  was  in  the 
least  injuriovis  or  objectionable  to  the  bees.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  the  editorial  note 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  mortality  of  E.  J.  Worst's 
bees  (page  16,  current  volume).  I  think  it  was 
war  in  the  hive  that  killed  the  bees  on  the  three 
frames  inserted,  which  were  probably  nearly 
equal  to  the  swarm,  as  he  states  that  it  was  an 
after  swarm." 

This  season  has  been  favorable  for  increase  of 
stocks,  but  little  surplus  honey.  The  first 
swarm  issued  on  Good  Friday,  April  7th. 

O    "Weei^s 

Clifton,  Tenn.,  July  10,  1871. 


^^Nothing  stated  by  Mr.  Worst,  in  his  com- 
munication, leads  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  "war 
in  the  hive,"  in  the  case  of  his  bees  ;  and  if  there  had 
been,  the  cause  of  such  war  or  animosity  would  in 
itself  be  quite  inexijlicable.  Ramdoiir,  Avho  devoted 
a  lifetime  to  practical  bee-culture,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  thus  strengthening  weak  afterswarms,  says 
explicitly,  when  recommending  the  process,  "there 
need  be  no  fear  that  these  strangers  will  have  a  hos- 
tile reception.  Many  years'  experience  and  reiterated 
experiments  have  satisfied  me  that  they  will  be  kindly 
received."  If  then  there  was  war,  what  was  the 
cause  of  a  war  so  unnatural?  — [Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Unfertile  Queens. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  two  queens,  very  large 
and  bright,  one  born  June  15th,  the  other  June 
29th,  which,  uji  to  the  present  time  (August 
11th),  have  not  laid  an  egg  ;  yet  all  the  condi- 
tions for  fertile  and  prolific  queens  are  jji-esent. 

The  cells  were  made  in  full  stocks  of  fine 
bright  Italians,  and  removed  to  nuclei  on  the 
ninth  or  tenth  day.     The  queens  issued,  small 


and  bright,  soon  becoming"  very  long  and 
splendid  looking,  and  (in  usual  time)  having 
every  appearance  of  being  fertile.  Al)out  ten 
or  twelve  days  after  their  appeai'ance  of  fertility, 
finding  no  eggs,  I  began  stimulating  them, 
which  has  been  done  daily  since,  although  the 
nuclei  are  strong  with  bees,  and  have  an  abund- 
ance of  honey  and  bee-bread,  the  bees  leaving 
room  in  and  around  the  centre  of  the  middle 
frames,  evidently  on  purpose  for  the  queen  to 
deposit  eggs  in.  I  have  also  supplied  them  with 
good  emjity  worker  comb  at  different  times. 

These  queens  are  from  a  very  prolific  family, 
the  mother  and  sisters  being  remai'kable  for 
their  fecundity. 

I  have  heard  of  similar  cases,  but  not  of  such 
long  standing.  Will  some  of  our  exi>erienced 
c]ueen  raisers  give  their  views  on  the  subject, 
from  experience,  if  possible  ? 

I  am  keejiing  these  queens  to  watch  the  result ; 
but  may  yet  have  to  resort  to  dissection  and  the 
microscope  to  solve  the  problem. 

T.  B.  Hamlik. 

Edgefield  Junction,  Tenn. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Two  Stranj^e  Cases. 

Last  season  I  introduced  an  Italian  queen  into 
a  colony  of  black  bees  for  Josiah  Turner,  Esq. 
The  first  of  her  progeny  was  beautifully  marked, 
till  nearly  the  whole  swarm  was  Italianized. 
Then  hybrids  began  to  appear,  and  the  Italians 
to  disappear.  After  some  weeks  again  the 
hybrids  began  to  disapi^ear  and  black  bees  made 
their  appearance,  with  some  few  slightly  marked 
ones  among  them.  Now,  one  would  hardly 
suspect  that  an  Italian  had  ever  been  there.  The 
bees  have  not  swarmed.  There  is  no  api^ear- 
ance  of  a  change  of  queen.  I  believe  the  same 
identical  queen  still  remains  in  the  hive.  Can 
any  one  tell  how  these  changes  came  about  ? 
Did  the  queen  mate  with  several  drones,  and  if 
so,  at  one  flight,  or  on  different  occasions  ?  I 
clipped  her  wings  when  I  introduced  her. 

Another  case.  In  the  early  part  of  May  I  re- 
moved an  Italian  queen  in  the  apiary  of  E.  O. 
]Maritz,  of  Raleigh,  and  introduced  her  in  a  hive 
of  black  bees,  where  she  remained  some  four  or 
five  weeks.  I  then  removed  her  some  fifteen 
feet,  in  a  wire  cage,  into  another  stock  of  black 
bees.  After  leaving  her  confined  about  thirty- 
six  hours,  1  opened  the  cage  to  let  her  walk 
out  on  the  comb.  But  instead  of  her  majesty 
doing  so,  she  rose  and  flew  (her  wings  were 
clipped  last  season),  and  in  less  than  a  minute's 
time  she  was  inside  of  the  hive  from  which  she 
was  taken  thirty-six  hours  before.  How  did  she 
find  the  way  back,  if  she  had  not  been  out  of 
the  hive  daring  the  four  or  five  weeks  she  was 
ensconced  there,  and  marked  the  place  ? 

Tliere  is  an  increased  interest  in  apiculture, 
since  my  advent  here  with  the  Langstroth  mova- 
ble comb  hive  and  my  reports  of  northern  suc- 
cess. Frequent  inquiries  are  made  about  Alsike 
and  Italian  bees  ;  but  last  year  was  not  favorable 
to  bee-keeping,  and  thus  far  this  season  has  not 
been  as  good  as  the  last.     There  have  been  very 
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few  swarms,  and  no  spare  honey.  In  fact  bees 
need  feeding  now.  The  early  part  of  the  honey 
season  was  wet  and  cold,  and  the  latter  part  too 
diy.     I  hope  it  may  be  made  np  in  the  fall. 

Most  of  the  drones  were  destroyed  in  IMay 
already,  and  queens  have  nearly  stopped  laying. 

]Many  persons  are  going  to  sow  Alsike  clover 
seed  for  honey  and  hay.  If  I  had  a  supply  of 
seed  to  sell  on  commission,  I  could  probably  dis- 
pose of  it. 

Joel  Curtis. 

Raleigh,  N.C. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Joarnal.] 

Tlie  Yellow  Bees  and  the  Black. 


I  have  watched,  with  deep  interest,  the  con- 
troversy going  on  in  the  Bee  Journals  of  the  day, 
in  regard  to  Italian  bees  ;  and  have  endeavored 
to  read  the  pros  and  cons  of  Italians  vs.  black 
bees  without  prejudice,  and  have  thus  far  kept 
silent. 

As  far  as  my  experience  and  observation  ex- 
tend, I  find  that  some  individual  buys  a  colony 
of  Italians,  and  his  first  thought  then  is — "  How 
shall  I  handle  them  so  as  to  reap  a  small  fortune 
from  them  in  the  shortest  space  of  time?"  To 
begin  :  if  he  has  a  few  jDounds  of  broken  honey 
the  Italians  get  it ;  if  he  has  two  or  three  frames 
of  choice  empty  combs,  suitable  for  brood,  the 
favorite  yellow  bees  are  the  recipients  of  it,  and 
his  inferior  blacks  are  left  to  starve  it  out.  The 
result  in  each  case  cannot  be  doubtful.  The 
feeding  the  Italians  have  received  stimulated 
them,  they  increase  rapidly,  and  the  timely 
addition  of  two  or  three  frames  of  nice  empty 
worker  comb  places  them  weeks  ahead  of  the 
neglected  blacks,  and  makes  a  grand  difference 
in  the  results  of  the  season. 

TAventy-five  years  ago  we  thought  a  box  hive, 
planed,  painted,  with  two  boxes  on  the  top,  a 
grand  advance  in  bee-keeping.  Then  came  the 
sectional  hive,  with  one  box  on  the  top  of 
another,  and  slats  between,  which  was  farther 
followed  by  a  host  of  other  bee  traps.  But  light 
broke  in  on  all  when  the  movable  frame  came 
into  use,  and  bee-keeping  then  became  a  pleasure 
instead  of  an  annoyance. 

From  a  child  I  had  a  passion  for  bees,  and 
have  tried  to  keep  posted  on  the  various  improve- 
ments in  hives  and  methods  of  handling  them. 

When  I  say  that  I  have  the  finest  apiary  in 
this  part  of  the  State,  I  do  not  say  it  to  boast, 
but  to  show  you  the  result  of  carefully  dividing 
bees  year  after  year. 

In  all  my  colonies  there  is  hardly  a  hive  that 
has  more  than  five  frames  over  one  year  old. 
For  five  years  past  I  have  endeavored  to  divide 
my  swarms  and  renew  one-half  of  the  combs 
each  year,  dividing  them  up  among  the  new  colo- 
nies, and  cutting  out  all  combs  that  became 
thick  and  discolored,  treating  my  black  and  yel- 
low bees  alike.     I  believe  that  I  was  impartial. 

I  never  did  and  do  not  now  believe  that  the 
Italians,  under  the  same  treatment  for  a  term  of 
years,  will  do  one  wldt  better  than  the  blacks. 

"And  what  is  the  result  of  your  constant 


division?"  says  some  one.  The  result  is  this:  I 
have  secured  a  stock  of  bees  which  for  size,  hardi- 
ness and  working  capacity  cannot  be  excelled  by 
anything  that  stores  honey,  whether  coming 
from  Italy,  Switzerland,  Egypt,  or  any  other 
country.  They  will  reach  the  honey  in  any  cup 
that  an  Italian  can  ;  will  be  found  on  the  wing 
as  early,  and  retire  as  late ;  will  send  out  as 
many  workers  to  the  frame  ;  will  store  as  many 
pounds  or  boxes  of  surplus  honey  as  any  others 
in  the  same  locality. 

In  fair  and  impartial  experiments  my  black 
bees  have  done  the  best,  two  years  out  of  three. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  if  you  neglect  your 
blacks  ;  keep  them  in  old  almost  worthless 
combs ;  and  divide  your  Italians  ;  keep  their 
combs  new  and  clean ;  give  them  the  broken 
honey,  &c.,  they  will  prove  by  far  the  most 
profitable. 

The  first  colonies  of  Italians  that  were  imported 
from  Europe  were  costly,  and  the  increase  were 
quite  naturally  sold  at  high  prices,  and  of  course 
the  market  price  for  them  ranged  high.  The 
price  was  such  that  those  who  had  Italians 
divided  them  constantly,  and  but  very  few  colo- 
nies were  allowed  to  pass  over  the  season  with- 
out being  divided,  and  one  half  or  more  of  the 
combs  being  removed.  The  natural  result  was 
a  large,  hardy,  energetic  race  of  bees.  But  had 
an  equal  number  of  black  colonies  been  imported 
at  the  same  time,  and  treated  exactly  alike  in 
every  respect,  I  am  safe  to  say  that  they  would 
to-day  have  numbered  as  many  colonies  ;  would 
have  accumulated  as  great  stores,  and  given 
their  owners  as  great  an  ainount  of  surplus 
honey,  and  proved  themselves  quite  as  profitable. 

Such,  and  such  only,  I  believe  to  be  the  true 
facts  in  this  question — axe  grinders  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Let  a  man  go  into  the  street  of  every  town 
and  argue  that  one  out  of  three  men  whose  arms 
are  just  two  feet  five  inches  long,  each,  covild 
reach  two  feet  seven  inches  into  an  iron  tube, 
while  the  other  two  could  not,  and  he  would  be 
called  a  lunatic.  Yet  this  is  just  the  position 
taken  by  those  who  advocate  that  a  yellow  bee 
can  get  honey  from  red  clover,  while  a  black  bee 
cannot.     More  anon. 

Old  Fogy. 

Lake  City,  July  24,  1871. 


Bee  Superstitions  in  Prance. 


In  Brittnny,  if  a  person  who  keeps  bees  has 
his  hives  robbed,  he  gives  them  up  immediately, 
because  they  never  can  succeed  afterwards. 
This  idea  arises  from  an  old  Breton  proverb, 
which  says,  being  translated,  '■^  No  luck  after  the 
robber.''^  But  why  the  whole  weight  of  the 
proverb  is  made  to  fall  on  the  bee-hives,  it 
might  be  difficult  to  determine. 

In  other  parts  of  France,  they  tie  a  small 
piece  of  black  stuft'  to  the  bee-hives,  in  case  of  a 
death  in  the  family  ;  and  a  piece  of  red  on  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage — without  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  bees  would  never  thrive. 
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We  are  in  pressing  need  of  No.  7,  of  the 
American  Bee  Jouknal,  of  Volumes  V.  and  VI. 
(dated  respectively,  January,  1870,  and  January, 
1871)  ;  and  will  pay  twenty-five  cents  per  copy,  for 
those  numbers,  till  our  wants  are  supplied,  if  sent  to 
the  publication  office,  with  the  sender's  name. 


Several  copies  of  each  of  the  numbers  desired, 
liave  been  sent  to  us  in  accordance  with  the  above  re- 
quest, without  giving  us  tlie  senders'  names,  and 
Lence  we  know  not  whom  to  credit,  or  thank. 


A  large  number  of  communications  reached 
us  so  late  in  August,  that  we  were  unable  to  use  them 
for  this  number  of  the  Journal.  Luckily  there  is 
among  them  none  likel}'  to  lose  in  interest  by  brief 
delay  in  publication. 


We  need  not  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  Miss 
Grimm's  brief  and  clear  report  of  her  success  in  prac- 
tical bee-culture,  this  summer,  at  one  of  her  father's 
apiaries,  in  Wisconsin — that  will  be  a  thing  of  course  ; 
and  after  reading  it,  they  will  readily  join  us  in  con- 
gratulating her  on  an  acliievemeut  alike  gratifying 
and  praiseworthy.  The  season  there  may  have  been 
unusually  tine,  but  to  secure  so  large  an  amount  of 
lioney  as  ten  barrels  from  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  stocks,  and  with  so  little  assistance,  argues 
uncommon  skilfulness  and  unflagging  assiduity  on 
the  part  of  the  young  lady  who  accomplished  the  feat — 
a  feat  unexampled,  we  believe,  in  the  annals  of  bee-cul- 
tuie  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other.  We  have  reports 
from  other  quarters,  quite  satisfactory  to  those  who 
make  them,  and  on  the  whole  very  flattering  and  en- 
couraging; and  there  are  more  like  them,  and  per- 
haps still  better,  yet  to  come  ;  but,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  we  think  the  bee-keepers  of  the  country 
will  cordially  concur  in  assigning  to  Miss  Grimm  the 
palm  ol  supereminent  success  in  1871. 


Mr.  K.  P.  Kidder,  we  learn,  is  still  endeavor- 
ing to  blackmail  bee-keepers  for  using  or  having  used 
the  triangular  comb  guide ;  doing  so  under  the  pre- 
text that  the  assignment  to  him  of  Clark's  patent, 
gives  him  the  right  to  claim  damages.  The  decision 
of  the  U.  S.  Court  in  favor  of  that  patent,  was  fraudu- 
lently obtained — as  Kidder  well  knows,  having  been 
the  prominent  agent  in  that  transaction  ;  and  neither 
lie  nor  Clark  could  sustain  their  demands  by  legal 
process  against  parties  determined  to  resist  them. 
Under  stressof  moral  pressure,  he  sued  Messrs.  Lang- 
siroth  and  Otis  at  their  request,  as  it  was  their  desire, 


and,  as  we  are  advised,  the  desire  of  the  Court,  to  ob- 
tain a  re-adjudication  of  the  case.  But  he  (Kidder) 
will  take  special  care  never  to  prosecute  that  suit  to  an 
tss?«— being  perfectly  conscious  of  what  that  issue 
must  be.  Meantime  he  is  trying  to  put  money  in  his 
pocket,  by  victimizing  uninformed  or  timid  bee- 
keepers. He  will  never  bring  or  prosecute  suit 
against  any  who  will  resist  his  demands,  with  a  de- 
termination to  contest  his  right  to  make  them. 


HFTrom  an  account  given  by  Dr.  Preuss,  in  the 
Biencnzeitung,  of  a  conversation  he  had,  last  year, 
with  Dzierzon  (which  was  substantially  communi- 
cated to  the  Journal,  a  few  months  ago,  with  com- 
ments, by  Mr.  Adam  Grimm),  it  seemed  as  if  Dr.  P. 
desired  to  create  the  impression  that  Dzierzon  either 
did  not  venture,  or  felt  himself  unable,  to  maintain 
the  correctness  of  his  theory  of  drone  production  ;  if, 
indeed,  he  was  not  himself  disposed  to  doubt  or 
abandon  it,  at  least  in  part.  That  this  was  all  wrong, 
was  obvious  to  us  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  con- 
versation, as  reported  by  Dr.  Preuss.  Courtesy  to  a 
visitor  would  disincline  Dzierzon  from  engagiuff  in  a 
discussion  which  must,  in  view  ofthe  Doctor's  known 
position  in  the  premises,  almost  inevitably  have  led 
to  controversy.  Yet  we  felt  assured  that  the  Doctor's 
communication  would,  sooner  or  later,  draw  from 
Dzierzon  a  distinct  disavowal  of  the  imputation  that 
he  had  changed  his  views,  or  had  conceived  doubt  of 
the  tenableness  of  his  own  theory,  or  felt  unable  to 
defend  or  maintain  it.  We  have  this  now  in  a  re- 
cent communication  to  the  Bienenzeituug,  which  we 
have  translated  for  this  number  of  the  Journal.  It 
will  be  seen  from  it  that  the  Dzierzon  theory  of  drone 
production  is  still  adhered  to  by  its  author,  fully  and 
in  its  original  form.  Let  those  who  have  lieen  led  to 
doubt,  or  who  incline  to  entertain  other  opinions  as 
to  drone  production,  read  the  article  and  reassure 
themselves  that  there  is  no  wavering  there.  For 
ourselves,  we  need  only  state  that  every  clear  test  to 
which  we  could  subject  the  theory,  merely  resulted  in 
corroborating  its  truth,  and  authorizes  us  to  reiterate, 
what  we  said  on  former  occasions,  that  the  drones  are 
the  co7iclusive  evidence  of  the  true  character  and  quality 
oftJie  QUEENS/ro>?i  which  they  sjyring  —their  motiieks  ; 
that  doubt  or  suspicion  created  by  appearances  con- 
nected with  them,  must  be  regarded  only  as  of  weight 
operating  retroactively  against  those  queens  ;  and  that 
all  queens  thus  attainted,  however  large,  or  bright,  or 
finely  marked,  are  utterly  unfit  to  breed  from,  and 
shoidd  be  unhesitatingly  rejected,  when  purity  of  race 
is  designed  to  be  secured  or  perpetuated.  Mark  this ! 
The  same  principle,  too,  must  be  regarded  as  true, 
and  be  adhered  to,  in  scientific  attempts  to  originate 
and  establish  an  improved  breed. 


|^"The  Seventeenth  General  Convention  of  Ger- 
man Bee-keepers  meets  this  year,  on  the  12th,  13th, 
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and  14th  of  this  month,  in  the  city  of  Kiel,  situated 
in  Holstein,  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic.  The  programme, 
■which  we  have  just  received,  proposes  fifteen  general 
topics  for  discussion.  A  meeting  was  to  have  been 
held  at  Kiel  last  year,  but  was  postponed  on  account 
of  the  war. 


\XF"  The  honey  plant,  of  which  a  specimen  was 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  McLay,  of  Madison  (Wis.),  is  the 
Monarda  2nmctata,  or  Horsemint,  growing,  according 
to  Graj',  in  sandy  fields  and  dry  banks,  from  New 
York  to  Virginia,  both  inclusive.  Bees  gather  honey 
from  it,  but  what  its  quality  is,  or  whether  the  yield 
is  abundant  or  long  continued,  we  are  unable  to  say, 
as  it  has  not  come  under  our  observation. 


11^  Honey  gathered  by  the  bees  from  the  blossoms 
of  the  Cephalanthus,  or  Buttonbush,  (which  grows 
in  moist  places,  marshy  fields,  or  swamps)  is  apt  to 
ccmdy  in  the  cells  a  few  days  after  being  stored  ;  and 
probably  imparts  that  bad  quality  to  honey  gathered 
from  other  sources,  if  mixed  therewith  in  large  pro- 
portion. 


D:F"  Bee  Books. — Those  desiring  to  procure  some 
scarce  works  on  bee-culture,  may  have  an  opportunity 
(seldom  occurring)  to  do  so,  by  turning  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Eev.  Mr.  Millett,  in  this  number  of  the 

Jourual. 

• — ♦— ♦ 

COESESPONDElfCE  OP  THE  BEE!  JOUENAL. 


Canajoiarie,  N.  T.,  July  17,  1871.— I  have  a 
little  leisure  and  must  tell  you  what  my  bees  are 
doing.  They  wintered  finely ;  every  stock  was  in  a 
strong,  healthy  condition,  when  I  took  them  from  the 
celliir.  The  first  natural  swarm  came  out  on  the  20th 
of  May  ;  but  I  was  after  honey  more  than  bees.  I 
put  them  back  and  gave  them  plenty  of  room  in  sur- 
l^lus  boxes.  The  result  is  that  I  have  taken  from  this 
stock  up  to  July  12th,  aboitt  one  hundred  and  ten 
(110)  pounds  of  box  honey,  with  a  good  prospect  of 
as  much  more.  Other  stocks  have  done  nearly  as 
well ;  but,  as  is  the  way  of  the  world,  I  am  apt  to  put 
the  best  side  out.  The  hum  of  the  bees  calls  me  to 
action,  and  I  must  close. — J.  H.  Nellis. 

South  Framijjgham,  Mass.,  July  18. — This  has 
been  a  poor  season  for  bees  here.  I  have  not  taken 
any  honey  from  them. — £.  Eames. 

Bkeesport,  N.  Y.,  July  19. — The  season  has  been 
unfavorable  for  bees  in  these  parts.  There  has  been 
fiost  each  month,  and  we  have  had  cold  drying  winds, 
which  kept  the  bees  in  their  hives. 

The  night  of  June  2Gth,  the  dew  was  mingled  with 
honey,  but  my  bees  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  regard 
for  it.  Tlie  night  of  the  2',)th  brought  frost,  as  usual, 
and  on  the  0th  of  July  it  was  nearly  cold  enough  for 
auotlier.  On  the  9th  the  weather  v.as  very  hot.  Bees 
are  not  done  swarming  yet.  The  cold  in  June  was 
detrimental  to  swarming.  Clover  is  in  full  bloom,  but 
seems  lo  accumulate  small  quantities  of  honey. — J.  H. 
Hadseix. 


YouNGSViLLE,  Pa.,  Julv  IS. — Bccs  are  doing  venj 
poorly  here  this  season. — W.  J. "Davis. 

Lexington,  Iix.,  July  17. — Season  remarkably  irood 
here  so  far.  Will  probably  send  report  for  Journal 
at  the  close,  with  diagram  of  bee-house  built  three 
years  ago.  Have  waited  for  time  to  investigate,  both 
summer  and  winter -and  now  am  forced  to  conclude 
that  a  bee-house  is  necessary  to  judicious  and  proper 
management,  under  any  and  all  circumstances.-^  W. 
Reynolds. 

Tyrone,  Canada,  July  19. — Bee-keeping  in  this 
section  of  country  is  doing  very  well  this  year.  1 
have  got  fifty  pounds  of  honey  from  one  of  my  hives, 
and  a  swarm.  I  do  not  allow  them  to  swarm  more 
than  once. — J.  McLaughlin. 

Polo,  III.,  July  19. — I  began  with  five  swarms  of 
Italian  bees  this  season,  and  now  have  nineteen.  Have 
had  "  bee  on  the  brain"  for  several  years,  and  do  not 
expect  to  get  over  it.  Your  Journal  is  just  the  thing 
for  such  patients. — M.  J.  Hazeltine. 

Cedar  Creek  Falls,  Iowa,  July  19. — Bees  here 
are  in  good  condition.  The  season  is  good,  and  the 
honey  also.  Plenty  of  bees.  Late  swarming  on  ac- 
count of  superabundance  of  forage.  Bees  carried  in 
pollen  in  March,  and  reared  brood  in  abundance. 
Stocks  strong  too  early  for  swarms,  as  the  brood  combs 
were  filled  with  honey,  and  when  the  swarming  sea- 
son approached,  there  was  no  room  for  brood  and 
swarms  were  delayed.  Those  who  put  on  the  honey 
chambers  and  set  the  bees  to  work  in  boxes,  got  early 
swarms  and  box  honey.  As  I  have  an  axe  to  grind, 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  my  hive,  or  of  ray  success  with 
my  own  bees  at  present ;  but  intend  to  report  for 
Cedar  Falls,  as  to  bees  and  hives,  and  will  give  the 
names  of  bee-keepers,  the  amount  of  honey  obtained, 
and  the  number  of  stocks  kept. — T.  S.  Engledow. 

Willow  Branch,  Ind.,  July  20. — My  bees  have 
done  pretty  well  this  season,  until  within  two  or  three 
weeks  past.  The  weather  got  so  dry  that  there  was 
not  much  to  work  on.  We  have  plenty  of  rain  now, 
and  I  think  they  will  start  up  again. — J.  Smith. 

Middlebukg,  Vt.,  July  33. — There  are  two  things 
I  desire  very  much  to  see  in  the  Journal,  1st  a  simple 
and  effectual  method  of  obtaining  all  perfectly  straight 
worker  combs ;  and  3d,  the  best  way  of  obtaining 
honey  in  small  frames,  so  that  when  removed  from 
the  hive  the  two  sides  may  be  covered  with  glass, 
making  a  small  honey  box  with  a  single  comb,  nearly 
or  quite  as  perfect  as  if  it  had  been  filled  by  thy  bees 
with  glass  on  the  two  sides.  I  could  send  you  de- 
scription of  our  honey  emptying  machine,  if  you  wish. 
It  is  a  perfect  success  in  every  respect. — A.  C. 
Hooker.     [Send  us  the  description.    Ed.] 

Broad  Run,  Fauquier  Co.,  Va.,  July  23.— My 
bees  have  done  remarkably  well  this  spring  ;  but  the 
honey  season  is  now  over.  They  may  get  some  little 
honey  this  fall,  but  not  to  store  in  boxes.  My  hives 
are  crowded  with  bees,  and  if  I  were  in  the  West, 
where  their  main  dependence  is  on  the  fall  flowers,  I 
might  double  my  yield  of  honey.— H.  W.  White. 

Le  Claire,  Iowa,  July  33.— Since  the  5th  of  July 
to  the  present  time,  bees  here  have  not  made  a  living. 
I  use  the  Gallup  hive.  They  say  my  bees  take  all  the 
honey.  I  say  to  them  to  read  tlie  Journal,  and  they 
would  get  their  share. — T.  J.  Dodds. 

Lewisburg,  West  Va.,  July  34.— There  will  be  no 
honey  taken  in  this  section,  this  season  ;  and  very  few 
swarms  issued — nut  more  than  one  in  fifty  from  the 
black  bees.  I  had  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  from  thirty- 
five  thirty-four  Italians  and  grades.     I  send  you  a 
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portion  of  a  plant  on  which  I  found  the  bees  working 
very  strong.  I  wish  you  to  ascertain  its  name,  and 
report  in  the  Journal.  It  is  a  strong  growing  plant, 
reaching  about  two  feet  in  height,  branches  at  the 
ground  into  eight  or  twelve  shoots.  Grows  on  thin 
land.     I  never  saw  it  till  this  season. — T.  L.  Stden- 

STRICKER. 

The  plant  mentioned  is  the  Echium  vulgare,  or  Vi- 
per's bugloss.  It  is  found  plentifully  in  some  parts  of 
Maryland  and  in  Shenandoah  valley,  Virginia.  It 
blooms  from  June  till  the  frost  cuts  it  down  ;  yields 
honey  abundantly  and  of  good  quality  ;  and  is  said  to 
be  the  famous  Russian  bee  plant.  The  books  on  farm- 
ing say  it  is  troublesome  ;  but  we  have  never  known 
it  to  interfere  with  proper  tillage  of  good  laud. — Ed. 

Chariton,  Iowa,  July  24. — Bees  here  are  doing 
better  than  they  have  done  for  the  past  two  years.  I 
liave  had  nineteen  swarms  from  nine  stands — three 
artificial  and  sixteen  natural.  They  were  Italian  and 
hybrids.  My  black  bees  have  not  done  near  as  well, 
as  I  have  only  had  one  swarm  where  I  ought  to  have 
had  sis  or  eight.  Ihis  is  to  me  co)iclusive  evidence 
that  the  Italians  are  the  beet.  Our  neighbors  are  be- 
coming more  interested  in  bee-culture  ;  quite  a  num- 
ber come  to  see  my  Italians. — J.  A.  Bkown. 

IVIatville,  "Wis.,  July  35. — Is  it  not  strange  that 
I  read  on  almost  every  page  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  how  much  earlier  the  Italian  bees  swarm 
than  the  black  bees  ;  and  yet  my  Italians  do  not  like 
to  swarm  at  all  this  season  ?  Blacks,  however,  cast 
swarms  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  Till  now,  there- 
fore, not  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  Italians. 

— A.  W.  LUECK. 

NoBLESviLLE,  Ind.,  July  25. — The  severe  drought 
in  this  part  of  the  country  has  been  very  hard  en  bees, 
especially  on  the  common  kind.  People  in  our  neigh- 
borhood now  see  the  superiority  of  the  Italian  bee. 
]My  Italians  have  gathered  honey  through  the  dry 
weather,  but  the  common  bees  had  to  fall  back  on 
their  gathered  stores.  I  have  just  Italianized  my 
last  stand  of  blacks.  I  introduced  an  Italian  queen 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  on  the  eveuing  of 
the  22d  — thirty  hours  after  introducing— I  went  to 
release  her,  but  found  the  bees  had  already  let  her 
out.  I  looked  through  tlie  hive,  but  could  not  find 
her.  As  I  was  about  shutting  up  the  hive,  I  saw  her 
sitting  on  a  weed  about  six  feet  from  the  hive. 
When  I  went  to  pick  her  ott',  she  took  wing  and  flew 
away,  but  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  her  alight  on  the 
side  of  the  hive.  I  picked  her  oIT,  and  she  curved 
herself  in  every  shape,  thrusting  her  sting  out  as  if 
she  wanted  to  sting  my  fingi-rs  ;  but  my  fear  of  losing 
her  prevented  me  from  giving  her  a  chance.  She  is  a 
young  queen  that  had  just  commenced  laying  in  a 
nucleus.  I  united  two  colonies,  during  the  drought, 
without  losing  a  single  bee,  by  spriukling  them  with 
sweetened  water  scented  with  peppermint.  My  bees 
are  doing  well  since  the  middle  of  July.  The  bee 
fever  seems  to  be  contagious  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. I  use  the  Langstroth  hive,  and  think  it  the  best, 
of  course.— J.  W.  Wamplek. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  26.— Bees  have  done 
only  moderately  well  this  season  ;  still  it  is  not  wholly 
over  yet.  I  have  had  not  over  half  a  dozen  swarms 
from  forty-two  colonies. — R.  Bickfokd. 

Chambersbukg,  Pa.,  July  27. — Bee  culture  has  not 
made  much  progress  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  plenty  of  bees  kept,  but  on  the  old  plan  of 
luck  or  no  luck.  Scientific  bee  culture  has  yet  to 
take  a  start  here.  This,  so  far,  has  been  a  very  good 
honey  season  here — more  so  than  for  several  years 
past.  Last  year  was  the  poorest  I  ever  knew.  White 
clover  was  abundant,  but  did  not  yield  honey  ;  but 


this  year  both  white  and  red  seem  to  yield  honey 
freely,  and  my  Italians  make  good  use  of  the  great 
supply.  At  gathering  honey  they  are  superior  to  the 
natives  ;  and,  by-the-by,  when  any  man  pretends  to 
say  that  they  are  no  better  than  the  native  bee,  I 
think  (I  suppose  I  may  think)  that  he  has  yet  much 
to  observe  and  much  to  learn. — S.  F.  Ketnolds. 

Fredonia,  N.  T.,  July  27. — Bees  have  done  well  in 
this  section,  thus  far.  The  Italians  are  in  my  opinion 
far  ahead  of  the  natives.  So  far  as  our  experience  uoes, 
they  are  more  peaceable  than  the  blacks,  work  earlier 
and  later  in  the  day,  in  cool  weather,  and  on  days 
when  the  others  will  not  work.  We  think  they  col- 
lect at  least  one-half  more  than  the  natives.  They 
Bwarm  earlier ;  and  swarm  in  seasons  when  the 
native  bees  do  not.  In  short,  they  are  the  model  bee, 
in  our  opinion. — H.  A.  Burch. 

Wilfrid,  Canada,  July  28. — My  bees  began  to 
swarm  early  this  season,  being  in  latitude  441  o^  and 
wintered  on  their  summer  stands  (no  shed),  without 
any  protection  but  the  hives.  The  first  swarm  came 
May  19th.  I  have  increased  from  twenty-eight  stocks 
to  seventy-six ;  all  very  strong,  with  a  large  quantity 
of  surplus  honey. — D.  Reekie. 

Madison,  Wis.,  July  28. — I  made  a  honey-empty- 
ing machine  this  year,  with  the  outside  case  station- 
ary, and  like  it  better  than  having  the  whole  revolved, 
as  I  had  it  in  1SG9.  I  see  one  patented,  and  patent 
applied  for,  on  the  same  principle.  I  got  twelve  hun- 
dred (1200)  pounds  of  honey  from  fourteen  stocks, 
besides  making  twenty  young  colonies,  this  summer. 
The  honey  was  very  plenty  in  June  and  till  about 
the  lOth  of  July  ;  now  there  is  scarcely  any  here.  I 
was  up  about  Wisconsin  river  this  week,  in  a  sandy 
country.  I  found  there  a  plant  that  the  bees  gather 
lots  of  honey  from.  A  bee-keeper  told  me  that 
August  was  their  best  honey  month,  from  that  plant. 
I  intend  to  get  seed  of  it  this  fall  for  my  ov/n  use.  It 
grows  about  a  foot  high.  I  enclose  the  flower.  It 
may  grow  on  any  land,  if  cultivated.  Perhaps  you  can 
ascertain  the  name  of  it.  If  I  could  get  it  introduced 
here,  it  would  be  worth  a  good  deal  to  me,  as  my  bees 
can  scarce  live  from  this  time  till  fall.  There  is  no 
buckwheat  near  me  this  summer. — J.  McLat. 

Batavia,  III.,  July  29. — Bees  have  swarmed  well, 
and  made  considerable  box  honey.  On  the  whole  it 
has  been  a  fair  season.  I  have  Italians  and  black 
bees.  Of  these,  the  black  bees  have  done  best ;  but 
the  hybrids  have  outdone  both  the  blacks  and  the 
Italians.  I  find  my  Italians  fractious,  and  very  bad 
to  handle,  and  pr«fer  the  half-breeds  to  any  other 
bee.— S.  Way. 

Deeking,  Me.,  Aug.  1.— Our  honey  crop  this  sea- 
son, thus  far,  has  been  a  failure.  The  white  clover 
yields  comparatively  nothing.  The  weather  has  been 
60  very  dry  here  since  the  fruit  trees  blossomed  that 
there  was  little  food  for  tlie  bees.  My  bees  have  not 
swarmed  this  season,  and  very  few  have  swarmed  in 
this  county.  We  have  had  some  wet  weather  of  late, 
and  hope  the  drought  has  been  broke.  I  shall  not  get 
more  than  twenty-five  (25)  pounds  of  box  honey  from 
five  colonies,  though  my  hives  are  full  of  bees. — Jos, 
Batcheldeb. 

Hartland  Four  Corners,  Vt.,  Aug.  1-— We  are 
having  the  poorest  season  for  bees  in  this  vicinity, 
thus  Jar,  that  we  had  for  several  years.  From  twenty- 
five  stocks  of  black  bees,  I  have  not  had  a  smgle 
natural  swarm,  and  many  of  them  will  not  give  any 
surplus  honey.  All  of  my  Italian  stocks  have  given 
swarms,  except  one  ;  and  from  that  one  I  have  taken 
one  hundred  (100)  poimds  of  surplus  honey  at  this 
time  (Aug.  1).  1  have  already  iutroduced  more  than 
twenty-five  Italian  queens  thisseason,  without  a  single 
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failure.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  read  every 
number  of  all  the  Bee  Journals  published  in  America 
to  my  knowlediie,  and  the  American  Bee  Journal  is 
■worth  more  than  all  the  rest.— G.  M.  D.  Ruggles. 

Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.,  Ann;.  2.— I  wintered 
twenty-four  colonies  of  Italians  in  Laugstroth  hives, 
two  tiers  of  frames.  The  upper  box  holds  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  the  twenty-four  hives  are  full — tops 
all  virijin  combs — making  twenty-four  hundred  (2400) 
pounds  of  honey  in  the  combs  ;  besides  seven  swarms, 
oneof  Avhich  tilled  top,  one  hundred  pounds.  My  bees 
are  now  gathering  rapidly  from  red  clover.  People 
may  tell  me  what  they  please,  in  reaard  to  Italians 
not  gathering  from  red  clover  ;  for  the  last  five  years 
my  bees  have  averaged  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds 
per  hive,  from  second  crop  red  clover.  I  get  fifty 
cents  per  pound  for  my  honey.  So  you  see  itpn'T/s  in 
this  county,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  am  now  q^ieening  my  black  bees, 
getting  the  queens  from  Mr.  Alley.  They  all  turn 
out,  well  so  far.  I  winter  my  bees  in  the  cellar,  not 
being  willing  to  risk  out  door  wintering. — J.  P.  Smith. 

Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  Aug.  2. — Our  bees  have 
done  well,  though  the  drought  has  cut  our  honey  sea- 
eon  short.— C.  J.  Ward. 

Natchez,  Miss.,  Aug.  3. — Our  honey  crop  in  this 
section,  this  season,  has  ]iroved  a  failure.  Our  spring 
opened  early  and  gave  promise  of  a  good  yield,  but 
our  hopes  have  been  disappointed.  All  went  well 
until  May,  when  a  rainy  spell  set  in,  continuing  f)r 
about  four  weeks,  preventing  most  of  my  black  bees 
(already  very  backward)  Irom  swarming.  Comb  was 
started  in  many  boxes,  principally  by  Italians,  and  all 
new  swarms  ;  but  not  one  box  in  my  entire  apiary  has 
been  completely  filled  and  sealed.  The  yield  of  box 
honey  in  my  apiaiy,  consisting  of  fifty-two  hives,  will 
not  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  pounds.  I 
have  not  had  time  to  use  the  honey  extractor  this  sea- 
son.— J.  R.  Bledsoe. 

HcBBARD,  Ohio,  Aug.  3. — The  honey  harvest  has 
been  better  than  1  expected  it  would  be  at  the  middle 
of  June.  We  have  had  plentiful  rains  since  then. 
The  white  clover  is  not  quite  done  blossoming  yet.  I 
have  taken  sixty-one  pounds  of  box  honey,  four  full 
sized  frames  of  honey  and  brood,  and  a  good  swarm, 
from  one  hive  ;  from  another,  seventy-one  pounds  of 
box  honey  ;  and  from  a  third,  which  was  very  weak 
in  the  spring,  ten  pounds  of  honey,  a  good  swarm, 
and  six  lull  sized  frames  and  brood.  The  honey  I 
could  sell  at  thirty  cents  per  pound,  so  that  my  bees 
have  paid  pretty  well.  I  use  the  Langstroth  hive, 
with  side  and  top  boxes.  There  have  been  only  few 
natural  swarms  here  this  season. — J.  Winfield. 

North  Union,  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Aug.  7. — I 
have  only  ten  colonies  of  bees,  but  they  have  gath- 
ered honey  tolerably  well  for  this  locality.  But 
there  has  been  no  swarming,  except  in  one  instance, 
and  the  swarm  went  off  without  clustering  at  all. 
Last  year  I  lost  three  swarms  the  same  way,  though 
there  is  plenty  ot  shrubbery  for  them  to  cluster  on. — 
R.  Honey. 

Mountjot,  Pa  ,  Aug.  7. — My  bees  are  doing  well 
this  season.  I  will  get  the  largest  yield  of  honey  from 
one  colony  that  I  ever  got  in  one  season.  My  bees 
are  gathering  honey  fast  now.  In  July  the  weather 
was  too  cool  and  too  wet  for  honey  gathering  here.  I 
enclose  two  dollars,  for  a  new  subscriber. — J.  F. 
Hershet. 

Gebiiartsbdrg,  Pa.,  Aug.  8. — Bees  did  well  here, 
this  season,  so  I'ar  as  breeding  is  concerned ;  but  as 
to  honey,  not  so  well.  A  large  part  of  what  I  got  is 
very  bitter,  and  not  good  to  use.  The  crop  of  white 
clover,  which  is  our  chief  honey  crop,  was  short, 
owing  to  the  dry  weather,  and  consequently  the  sup- 


ply is  small.  I  generally  practice  artificial  swarming, 
but  this  season  the  bees  took  the  lead,  swarms  issit- 
ing  as  early  as  the  10th  of  May,  which  is  much  earlier 
than  we  usually  have  swarms  in  this  latitude.  My 
bees  are  in  fine  condition,  with  still  some  prospect  of 
buckwheat  honey. — W.  Baker. 

Randolph,  Wis.,  Aug.  8. — Bees  are  doing  splen- 
didly this  season. — E.  L.  Townsend. 

Holt,  Mich.,  Aug.  10. — Our  bees  have  done  well 
here,  this  season.  Mine  have  made  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundi-ed  (100)  pounds  extracted  honey,  per  hive. — J. 
L.  Davis. 

Hamilton,  III.,  Aug.  10. — ]\Iy  bees  average  forty- 
two  pounds  of  box  and  extracted  honey,  per  hive. 
The  dryness  of  the  season  interfered  with  the  harvest  ; 
yet  I  hope  to  have  some  honey  from  the  summer 
flowers. — Ch.  Dadant. 

Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  16. — Bees  in  this  vicinity 
have  accomplished  but  little  this  season.  Swarms 
have  been  few,  and  the  honey  light.  I  have  about 
twenty-five  colonies,  which  I  think  are  all  in  good 
order.  I  think  the  Journal  grows  more  and  more 
interesting  as  it  grows  older  ;  and  I  would  as  soon 
undertake  to  keep  house  without  a  wile  and  cook- 
stove,  as  to  try  to  keep  bees  without  the  Journal. — M. 
G.  Palmer. 

Monmouth,  III.,  Aug.  16. — During  clover  bloom 
bees  here  did  very  well,  also  during  basswood  ;  but 
since  the  1st  of  July  they  have  gathered  nothing. 
But  little  buckwheat  is  sown  in  this  vicinity ;  still  I 
hope  to  have  a  good  yield  of  honey  from  fall  flowers. 
— T.  G.  McGaw. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Parricides,  or  Bees  Attacking  and  Killing  their 
Queen. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  cause,  iu  the  case  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Anderson's  loss  of  a  queen,  it  being 
produced  by  poison  from  a  bee — wliether  from  a 
robber  or  from  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  hive. 
I  could  be  more  explicit  and  cite  incidents,  were 
it  not  likely  to  make  tliis  article  too  long. 

If  there  be  any  doubt,  let  some  one  try  the 
exi^eriment,  by  taking  a  comb  with  queen  and 
bees  from  a  hive,  place  some  of  the  venom  on 
the  queen,  and  she  will  speedily  be  killed,  while 
the  operator  will  be  likely  to  get  a  stab  himself. 

The  more  bees  that  are  cut  with  a  knife  or 
otherwise  injured,  the  worse  the  case  will  be, 
even  to  the  killing  of  some  or  all  the  bees  in  a 
stock,  or  the  apiary.  Robberies  and  general 
fights  are  assisted  by  the  venom. 

The  remedy  is  to  separate  the  cluster,  and 
drive  the  bees  away  from  the  queen  with  smoke, 
placing  her  in  a  cage  till  all  is  quiet  and  tlie  odor 
of  the  poison  dissipated,  or  disguised  with  feed, 
smoke  or  time.  The  safest  method,  and  the  one 
we  generally  use,  is  to  remove  the  cj[ueen  as  above, 
and  build  her  up  a  stock  with  combs  of  hatching 
brood ;  allowing  the  parricides  to  rear  another 
queen. 

Deserting  stocks  or  swarms  are  generally  ac- 
companied by  robbers  in  their  fliglit ;  and  on 
alighting,  in  their  efforts  to  protect  themselves 
or  their  queen,  poison  is  given  off,  and  woe  be  to 
the  unlucky  object  that  gets  a  "  tninV 

J.  M.  Marvin, 

St.  Charles,  Ills.,  Aug.,  1871. 
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[From  the  German.  Translated  for  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Practical  Bee-culture. 
Raising  Large  Reserve  Queens. 


In  the  '■'■  Honifihiene  von  Briln,''^  the  Rev. 
L.  Morbitzei",  of  Raubanien,  gives  his  method  of 
raising  reserve  queens,  in  nucleus  hives.  It  is 
an  article  prepared  with  care,  showing  that  its 
author,  besides  being  a  skilful  manii^ulator,  is 
guided  in  his  operations  by  a  clear  judgment  and 
sound  reason.  The  importance  of  having  reserve 
fertile  queens  constantly  at  hand  for  any  emer- 
gency, is  so  obvious,  that  it  need  not  here  be 
enforced,  and  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  his  queen-raising  nucleus  hives. 
These  are  small,  being  five  inches  wide,  seven 
inches  deep — adaj^ted  for  four  small  combs,  and 
ten  inches  and  a  quarter  high,  arranged  for  two 
tiers  of  frames.  The  dimensions  of  these 
nucleus  hives  may  be  modified,  to  correspond 
with  the  requirements  of  the  frames  in  use  in 
any  apiary  where  the  system  of  keeping  on  hand 
a  supply  of  reserve  queens  is  adopted. 

When  and  how  are  these  nucleus  hives  to  be 
used  ?  Mr.  Morbitzer  advises  that  queen-raising 
in  nuclei  should  not  be  engaged  in  prematurely 
iu  spring,  but  that  it  be  deferred  till  drones  are 
hatched  and  the  weather  permits  them  to  fly. 
Beginners  are  usually  too  impatient  in  this 
matter,  unable  to  brook  delay,  and  thus  commit- 
ting a  gross  error  at  the  outset : — better  wait  till 
the  season  and  circumstances  conspire  to  favor 
the  design.  For  every  ten  strong  populous 
colonies  in  his  apiary,  he  prepares  two,  three,  or 
four  nuclei,  but  in  no  case  more  than  four.  To 
this  end  he  removes  the  queen  of  a  populous 
stock,  usually  selecting  an  old  ooe  that  should 
be  superseded  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer.  With  the  aid  of  this  queen  he  forms 
an  artificial  colony  in  one  of  the  nucleus  hives, 
placing  it  in  his  cellar  over  night,  and  setting  it 
next  day  in  some  convenient  place  in  his  garden, 
keeping  the  queen  caged  temporarily.  In  the 
unqueened  colony  he  inserts  combs  with  eggs 
and  brood  from  such  of  his  colonies  as  he  desires 
to  raise  queens  from,  trimming  oflf  the  lower 
edges  of  the  combs,  and  setting  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  brood  chamber.  The  colony  is 
then  regularly  fed  every  day,  with  lukewarm 
honey,  that  the  brood  may  be  ijroperly  attended 


to  and  become  fully  developed  ;  and  that  the 
embryo  queens  also  be  fully  developed,  the  bees 
must  be  allowed  to  fly,  to  procui'u  the  needed 
supplies  of  pollen  and  water. 

Eight  or  ten  days  later,  the  additional  nucleus 
colonies  are  to  be  formed.  With  this  view 
small  sectional  frames  containing  worker  combs 
had  been  inserted  iu  the  brood  chamber  of  popu- 
lous stocks,  and  are  now  taken  out  to  supply  the 
frames  of  the  small  nucleus  hives,  into  which 
empty  combs  and  combs  containing  sealed  honey 
are  likewise  introduced.  To  procure  a  supply 
of  young  workers  for  these  nuclei,  the  bees  clus- 
tered on  the  bi'ood  combs  of  full  colonies  are 
brushed  off  into  a  transferring  hive  or  any 
empty  box,  which  is  left  ojien.  The  older  bees 
will  speedily  return  to  the  colonies  from  which 
they  were  taken,  while  the  young  ones  will 
remain  and  are  used  to  sujiply  the  nuclei,  which 
are  then  placed  in  a  cellar  over  night,  to  settle 
and  become  reconciled  to  their  changed  condi- 
tion. Next  day  a  sealed  queen  cell,  taken  from 
the  unqueened  colony,  is  inserted  in  each  nucleus, 
and  these  are  replaced  in  the  cellar,  where  they 
).-emain  four  or  live  days  longer,  or  until  the 
young  queens  are  hatched.  They  are  then  taken 
out  and  set  apart  from  other  hives  in  the  apiary, 
if  possible  on  the  south  or  southeast  side. 
When  the  young  queens  have  been  fertilized 
and  dispo.sed  of,  it  is  advantageous  to  replace 
them  with  sealed  queen  cells  built  for  second 
swarms,  instead  of  using  post-constructed  tcells, 
for  the  latter  do  not  produce  as  vigorous  and 
perfect  queens  as  the  former. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stahala,  of  Dolein,  has  the  following  remarks, 
in  the  same  journal,  on  the  i^rocess  for  rearing 
large  queen  bees:  "All  experienced  beekeepers 
concur  in  the  conviction  that  large  queens  are 
preferable  to  small  ones.  Though  occasionally 
even  quite  diminutive  queens  prove  to  be  re- 
markably prolific,  this  is  nevertheless  the  excep- 
tion and  does  not  invalidate  the  rule.  Every 
breeder  should,  therefore,  constantly  endeavor  to 
raise  large  queens — the  larger  the  better.  Such 
are  not  only  more  prolific,  but  become  fertilized 
earlier,  and  are  less  liable  to  be  lost  on  their 
excursions.'' 

Mr.  Morbitzer  cautions  breeders  against  using 
post-constructed  queen  cells  for  queen  raising. 
Mr.  Stahala,  however,  dissents  from    this,    and 
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prefers  such  cells  precisely,  because  from  them 
he  obtaius  the  largest  queeus.  "In  many- 
cases,"  says  he,  "the  queen  cells  built  in  a  hive 
that  has  sent  out  a  swarm,  are  post-constructed — 
that  is,  they  wore  started  after  the  swarm  had 
left.  Still,  among  them  some  very  large  ones 
may  be  found.  And  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, queen  cells  built  in  or  on  old  combs  are 
invariably  smaller  than  such  as  are  built  in  new 
combs.  Hence  most  large  cells  are  found  on  or 
near  the  lower  edge  of  newly  built  combs  ;  and 
when  it  is  desired  to  obtain  particularly  large 
and 'fine  cells,  I  uuqueen  a  colony  whose  queen 
for  other  reasons  I  may  intend  to  remove,  and 
supply  the  colony,  the  day  after  it  has  shown  con- 
sciousness of  being  qneenless,  with  a  frame  con- 
taining newly  built  comb  stored  with  eggs  laid  by 
a  queen  from  which  I  wash  to  breed,  the  brood  and 
eggs  derived  from  the  removed  queen,  with  any 
royal  cells  that  may  have  been  started,  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  colonies,  containing  the  bees  to 
start  queen  cells  on  the  new  combs  given  to 
them." 

Mr.  Stahala  adds — "If  from  a  worker  larva  a 
large  queen  is  to  be  i)roduced,  she  must  not  only 
be  reared  in  a  capacious  cell,  but  also  be  sup- 
plied with  better  and  more  abundant  food, 
during  the  entire  period  she  continues  in  her 
larval  state."  This,  he  says,  is  best  attained 
by  having  eggs  laid  in  newly  built  worker  comb. 
And  should  it  happen  that  the  lower  ranges 
of  cells  in  such  combs  contain  no  eggs,  they  are 
to  be  pruned  off  before  inserting  the  comb. 
Large  queen  cells  thus  obtained  aie  to  be 
transferred  to  their  destined  nuclei  on  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day,  and  large  and  fully  developed 
queens  will  almost  invariably  emerge  from 
them.  These  nuclei,  however,  must  always  be 
so  well  stocked  with  bees  that  the  queen  cells 
are  kept  constantly  covered  and  warm.  It  is 
therefore  well  hot  to  have  any  unsealed  brood 
in  them,  as  that  might  induce  the  bees  to  lly  out 
in  large  numbers.  It  is  also  well  to  limit  the 
brooding  space  as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to 
confine  the  heat.  Should  the  season  be  so  ad- 
vanced that  the  bees  have  ceased  building  comb, 
insert  a  frame  furnished  with  mere  strips  of 
guide  comb  in  the  brood  nest  of  a  populous 
colony,  and  the  bees  anxious  to  close  the 
vacancy  will  speedily  build  comb  there,  if  well 
fed  ;  and  the  queen  will  promptly  supply  the 
cells  with  eggs.  This  may  then  be  transferred 
to  the  queen-breeding  stock  or  nucleus,  the  bees 
of  which  may  be  forced  to  build  queen  cells 
upon  it,  by  removing  all  other  brood  combs 
immediately. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

Novice. 


Dear  Jouknal  : — This  article  will  be  neces- 
sarily brief,  on  account  of  ill  health.  Receiving 
a  i)eremptory  order  from  our  physician  to  be  out 
of  doors  as  much  as  possible,  w^e  construed  it  as 
a  providential  interposition  to  t\irn  our  attention 
to  our  basswooJ  orchard  project,  and  have  got  it 
so  far  under  way  as  to  have  purchased  10^  acres 
of  land  for  the  purpose. 


We  propose  to  first  thoroughly  underdrain  it, 
four  feet  deep,  and  then  raise  the  plants  from  the 
seed,  in  hills  twelve  feet  apart.  As  fast  as  they 
get  crowded  they  are  to  be  thinned  out.  We  are 
collecting  all  the  information  we  can,  as  to  their 
cultivation,  and  would  be  very  thankful  for  any 
fact  on  the  subject.  If  we  should  not  live  to  see 
them  bloom,  some  other  beekeeper  may.  Partial 
paralysis  of  our  right  side  prevents  our  hitherto 
faithful  right  hand  from  saying  more  at  present. 
With  kind  wishes  to  all,  we  remain,  as  ever, 
yours,  Novice. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Novice. 


Now  this  is  coming  a  rather  sharp  dodge  to 
get  one  of  my  articles  read — I  mean  heading  it 
Novice,  for  of  course  every  one  will  at  least  com- 
mence to  read  it,  thinking  by  the  heading  that 
Novice  wrote  it  himself. 

But  I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  the  later  sub- 
scribers of  the  Journal  would  like  to  know  some- 
thing about  Novice,  more  than  they  do  ;  and  as 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  him  a  visit  last 
summer,  I  will  say  may  say  about  him. 

His  name  is  A.  I.  Root,  and  not  A.  J.  Root,  as 
it  is  often  printed,  and  the  worst  thing  about  his 
moral  character  is  that  Medina,  Ohio,  where  he 
lives,  is  accessible  only  by  stage.  He  is  a  jeweller 
by  profession,  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age 
I  should  judge  ;  though  as  I  am  not  good  at 
guessing,  I  may  be  five  years  wide  of  the  mark  ; 
married  of  course ;  rather  under  medium  size  ; 
trim  built  ;  of  sandy  complexion  ;  very  neat  in 
appearance,  and  I  should  judge  neat  about  every- 
thing he  does.  One  would  suppose,  from  his 
free  and  easy  manner  of  writing,  that  he  is  a 
talkative  person  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  he 
is  rather  reticent,  exce]jt  when  his  favorite 
topic — bee-cultui"e — comes  up.  (Please  bear  in 
mind  that  I  only  saw  him  one  day,  and  that  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  a  word  from  him,  before 
or  since,  except  what  is  printed  in  the  Bee 
Journal.) 

The  reader  of  the  Bee  Journal  need  not  be  told 
that,  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  bee,  he  is  an 
enthusiast,  perhaps  over  sanguine,  yet  withal  so 
modest  and  vuiassuming  in  putting  forth  his 
ideas,  that  it  is  a  real  ])leasure  to  hear  him  talk. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  make  enough 
failures,  or  have  enough  Christian  grace  given 
him,  to  keep  him  from  becoming  an  egotist. 

His  apiary  presents  a  very  neat  appearance. 
Internally  his  hives  were  not  made  as  true  as  they 
might  have  been.  In  one  hive  he  had  a  lot  of 
jiieces  of  comb  arranged  in  a  frame,  laid  on  a 
board,  and  left  on  the  top  of  a  hive,  for  the  bees 
to  fasten  together.  I  have  since  tried  the  same 
thing,  only  I  \n\t  paper  on  the  board  before  put- 
ting on  tlie  comb,  as  I  find  it  easier  to  separate 
the  comb  from  the  jjaper  than  from  a  board. 

His  hives  were  i^laced  on  separate  bottom 
boards  or  stands,  and  a  numbered  bras'S  check, 
such  as  jewellers  use  on  watches,  placed  on  each 
hive,  and  a  duplicate  check  on  each  stand.  This 
was  done  to  number  the  hives,  and  to  allow  the 
hives  when  set  out  in  the  spring,  to  occupy  the 
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same  stands  they  occupied  the  previous  year. 
This  must  be  a  decided  advantage  over  having 
the  hives  numbered  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  one 
changes  often  (at  least  in  the  spring,  witli  the 
Langstroth  hives)  a  colony  entire  from  one  hive 
to  anotlier,  and  then,  if  the  number  on  the  hive 
cannot  be  changed,  it  makes  trouble  with  the 
record. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  he  was  experimenting 
in  the  direction  of  comb-making.  Whether  he 
has  made  a  success  of  it,  or  whether  the  patent 
of  Mr.  Wagner  covers  the  whole  ground,  the  Bee 
Journal  does  not  say.  I  had  much  hoped  that 
before  this  time  we  could  buy  comb  foundations. 
When  can  we  have  them  ?  If  they  can  be  sold  as 
low  as  has  been  hinted,  I  want  tive  hundred  of 
them. 

Novice's  queen  nurseries  I  have  tried,  and 
have  failed  with  them — the  bees  gnaAving  them 
out  of  the  comb.  Perhaps  I  put  tliem  in  in  a 
blundering  way.  I  have  tried  his  cloth  covers  or 
quilts,  instead  of  hoiiey  boards,  and  so  far  am 
highly  pleased  with  them.  I  have  used  news- 
papers in  them  instead  of  cotton  batting*,  and  it 
answers  a  very  good  purpose.  I  think  very  few 
would  use  wooden  honey  boards  after  trying  the 
cloth  ones.  That  one  item  I  consider  of  more 
value  than  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Journal. 

B.  LUNDERER. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


A  Visit  to  Mr.  Alley. 


Having  business  in  Boston  during  the  month 
of  August,  I  was  glad  of  the  oi)i;)ortunity  of  visit- 
ing the  apiary  of  Mr.  Alley,  in  Wenham.  I 
have  generally  found  that  the  true  lover  of  his 
bees  is  an  accessible,  genial  kind  of  person.  I 
was  sure  of  a  welcome  from  my  friend  though  a 
stranger,  and  was  not  disapijointed.  A  short 
half  mile  from  the  station,  the  long  array  of 
hives  scattered  through  an  orchard  of  pear  trees 
laden  with  delicious  fruit  at  once  i)ointed  out  to 
me  the  residence  of  Mr.  Alley,  and  a  cordial  re- 
cexjtion  from  his  wite  soon  made  me  feel  at  home. 

]Mr.  Alley  was  absent,  and  waiting  his  return, 
I  strolled  among  the  hives. 

Two  hundred  hives  in  full  working  order  is  a 
sight  to  gladden  the  heart  of  an  apiarian  at  any 
time  ;  but  here,  where  all  were  Italians,  the 
sight  of  the  golden  rings  of  the  bees  gleaming  in 
the  sun,  was  a  pleasure  indeed. 

Mr.  Alley  soon  returned  with  a  wagon  load  of 
hives  well  tilled  with  'common)  bees  ;  and  after 
a  cordial  invitation  to  dinner,  enlivened  by  a 
niost  interesting  and  instructive  "bee  talk,"  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  thousands  of  bees 
handled  in  a  way  Avhich  would  astonish  some  of 
our  friends,  who  are  so  ready  to  run  at  the  buzz 
of  one. 

As  it  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal,  I  will  give  a  bi'ief  account  of  the  way  in 
which  nucleus  colonies  are  made. 

Carefully  raising  the  top  of  a  hive,  a  good 
whift'  of  smoke  (his  fumigator,  by  the  way,  is  the 
best  1  have  ever  seen)  is  blown  in,  and  after  a 
short  pause,  comb  after  comb  is  lifted  or  cut 
out  and  the  bees  brushed  off  with  a  lijiht  whisk 


broom  into  an  empty  box,  the  bees  clustering 
together  in  the  most  amiable  quiet  manner.  In 
this  instance  the  bees  from  eight  or  ten  nucleus 
hives  who  had  fulfilled  their  mission,  were  also 
brushed  in,  making  one  united  family.  I  thought, 
as  I  sat  by,  if  discordant  human  creatures,  who 
oftentimes  have  so  much  venom,  could  thus  be 
shaken  up  together,  and  made  to  be  of  one  mind, 
what  a  good  thing  it  would  be. 

The  queen  was  of  course  destroyed.  And 
now,  with  a  long-handled  dipper,  the  bees,  like 
so  many  berries,  were  measured  out  into  the 
small  hives  until  all  were  disposed  of  ;  the  hives, 
one  by  one,  set  aside,  each  with  its  combs,  to  be 
ready  in  three  days  to  i-eceive  its  comb  of  Italian 
eggs. 

I  saw  the  mothers  of  these  eggs,  and  there 
was  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  their  beauty  and 
size — the  handsomest  queens  lever  looked  upon. 
If  an  exception  could  be  made  it  was  the  directly 
imported  ones  ;  but  only  the  keen  eye  of  Mr. 
Alley  would  find  a  blemish — if  blemish  there  was. 

Of  Mr.  Alley's  hive  I  can  only  say  that,  after 
seeing  one  taken  apart, — full  of  bees — the  ease 
with  which  it  was  done,  and  the  regularity  of 
the  combs,  it  seemed  to  deserve  all  the  j^raise  it 
has  received.  Certainly  the  ready  access  to  the 
main  hive,  in  the  full  working  season,  is  a  great 
desideratum  ;  and  if  side  working  boxes  are  as 
successful  as  supers,  or  boxes  on  top,  then  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  wished  for. 

For  wintering,  the  hive  has  important  desira- 
ble features,  viz.  :  the  iiower  of  concentration  and 
protection  (with  the  side  boxesj  from  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold. 

After  such  a  bee-lesson,  I  returned  to  Boston 
with  a  most  pleasant  recollection  of  my  day's  ex- 
perience. 

It  seems  to  be  a  favorite  expression  with  some 
of  the  correspondents  of  the  Journal,  that  they 
have  "no  axe  to  grind."  I  certainly  have  none, 
and  do  not  care  to  grind  any  body  else's  axe  ;  but 
I  do  hope  that  such  a  good  friend  of  the  Journal, 
and  such  a  good  apiarian,  may  have  (which  has 
not  always  been  the  case)  a  fair  trial  and  ample 
justice.  D.  C.  MiLLETT. 

Holmesburg,  Pa. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Mr,  Alley  a  Fair  Dealer. 


Dear  Journal  :— If  I  knew  half  as  much 
about  bees,  as  some  who  write  for  your  columns 
think  they  do,  I  would  have  written  you  a  letter 
long  since.  But,  having  a  wonderful  stock  of 
modesty,  and  not  knowing  anything  strange  or 
interesting  to  tell,  I  have  kept  still.  I  would 
not  have  spoken  even  now,  had  it  not  been  that 
I  think  Dr.  C.  N.  Austin  puts  the  case  rather 
hard  against  Mr.  Alley.  I  have  had  some  deal- 
ings with  Mr.  Alley,  and  have  found  him  a 
perfect  gentleman.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  are 
many  other  queen  raisers  quite  as  honorable. 
Last  summer  I  sent  to  him  for  a  couple  of  queens. 
He  answered  that  he  had  so  many  orders  to  fill, 
that  he  was  afraid  that  it  would  be  too  late 
before  he  could  supply  me.     I  insisted  that  he 
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should  send  them  on  if  possible.  Well,  on  the 
last  day  of  September  the  queens  arrived.  It 
had  been  very  cold  for  a  week,  and  the  poor 
thintjs  were  about  chilled  to  death.  I  did  the 
best  I  could  for  them  ;  but  by  the  second  morning 
they  were  dead,  I  informed  Mr.  Alley  of  the 
result,  and  he  said  at  once  that  he  would  send 
me  others  this  summer.  He  has  done  so,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  are  any  finer  queens  in  this 
State.     They  are  just  regular  beauties. 

It  was  no  fault  of  Mr.  Alley  that  the  weather 
was  so  cold,  and  the  price  at  which  he  sells  his 
queens  is  so  low,  that  a  man  must  be  very  con- 
scientious in  his  dealings,  who  would  do  as  Mr. 
Alley  has  done  with  me. — And,  by  the  way 
several  of  your  correspondents  are  afraid  of 
being  ruined  by  Mr.  "Alley's  cheap  labor." 
Let  me  tell  them  that  I  have  an  Italian  queen 
for  which  I  paid  eight  dollars,  and  I  would  not 
give  one  of  the  two  Mr.  Alley  sent  me,  for  four 
like  her. 

This  is  the  way  I  introduced  my  queens.  I 
took  three  frames  of  brood  out  of  a  populous 
colony  ;  put  them  into  an  empty  hive,  with  the 
Italian  queen  caged  ;  filled  up  the  hive  with  other 
frames  (empty)  ;  removed  the  old  colony  and  put 
the  Italian  in  its  place,  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
released  the  queen.  I  find  the  plan  a  good  one, 
and  do  not  care  whether  it  is  according  to  the 
books  or  not. 

With  this,  find  two  dollars,  which  place  to  my 
credit,  and  believe  me  a  constant  reader. 

John  S.  McKiernan. 
Smith'' s  Mills,  Pa.,  Aug.  19,  1«71. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Amateur  No.  3. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Merited  Tribute. 


Mr.  Editor: — I  wish  to  state  a  few  candid 
facts,  although  it  may  savor  of  having  an*axe  to 
grind,  but  I  assure  you  I  have  none.  From  pure 
motives,  I  wish  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  my 
fellow  beekeepers  over  our  broad  land,  I  must 
say  that  I  have  been  receiving  Italian  queens 
from  a  good  many  of  our  leading  breeders, 
almost  ever  since  they  have  first  been  imported 
into  this  country;  but  none  of  them  compare 
with  the  two  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Adam 
Grimm,  of  Jefferson,  Wisconsin.  The  queens 
themselves  are  beautiful,  and  their  worker  pro- 
geny exceed  any  I  ever  saw — every  worker  being 
bright  and  plainly  showing  the  three  yellow 
bands. 

Mr.  Grimm  ought  to  know  the  pure  stock,  as 
he  has  been  himself  to  the  home  of  the  Italian 
bee  in  Italy,  where  they  are  found  in  their  purity. 
Besides,  I  venture  to  say  that  he  has  more  bees 
on  hand  than  any  man  on  this  continent,  and  all 
of  them  are  the  pure  Italian  stock. 
Elmira,  N.  J.  H.  M.  M. 


It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  Italian  bees 
were  common,  or  at  least  well  known,  in  Eng- 
land nearly  three  hundred  years  ago,  for  "rare 
Ben"  Jonson,  who  flourished  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's days,  says— 

"  The  yellow  bees  the  ah-  with  murmurs  fill." 


Dear  Journal  : — I  was  so  low-spirited  when 
I  received  the  August  number  of  the  Journal, 
that  I  could  not  write  a  line.  My  bees  did  not 
gather  much  honey  from  the  white  clover,  and 
since  that  tinie  they  have  done  nothing.  Even 
now  (Sept.  2),  they  have  not  more  than  two  and 
a  half  pounds  of  honey  to  the  hive  ;  and  still 
the  weather  is  so  dry  that  I  am  afraid  they  will 
not  make  a  support  for  the  winter.  Yet  I  live 
in  hopes,  and  notwithstanding  all  opposition,  I 
still  have  the  same  love  for  the  little  pets,  and 
will  watch  them  cai'efully. 

I  have  just  introduced  a  queen  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Italy,  and  she  is  doing  well.  I 
would  here  say  that  a  great  deal  more  care  is 
required  in  introducing  queens  brought  from  a 
distance  than  those  reared  in  your  own  ajsiary. 
There  seems  to  be  something  about  them  when 
received  from  the  shipping  box  that  the  bees  do 
not  like ;  wherefore  I  always  close  them  in  a 
cage  securely,  and  place  them  between  two 
frames  of  honey,  near  the  center  of  the  hive, 
and  let  them  remain  there  three  or  four  days 
without  interruption.  Then  smoke  the  bees,  so 
that  they  will  fill  themselves ///J^  of  honey,  and 
smear  the  queen  with  honey,  when  'she  will  be 
received  all  right.  Care  must  be  taken  to  destroy 
all  queen  cells,  if  any  are  started.  I  have  never 
lost  a  queen,  when  managed  in  this  way  ; 
whereas  I  lost  several  by  putting  them  in  a  wire 
cage  stopped  with  wax,  leaving  the  bees  to 
remove  it  tliemselves.  Although  I  have  never 
lost  a  queen  from  my  own  apiary  by  introducing 
in  this  latter  way ;  yet  I  would  say  to  those 
receiving  queens  from  a  distance,  be  more 
careful  in  introducing  them. 

I  have  been  reading  with  interest  the  discus- 
sion going  on  in  various  quarters  about  the 
famous  Dzierzon  theory  on  the  purity  of  drones 
from  mothers  impregnated  by  black  drones.  I 
think  this  question  involves  a  great  interest  of 
bee-keepers,  and  should  be  carefully  sifted.  As 
to  myself,  I  have  long  believed  it  false,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  tell  my  brethren  of  it.  I  have 
had  some  considerable  experience  in  this  matter, 
and  base  my  opinion  on  my  own  experiments, 
and  not  on  what  I  read. 

]f  I  could  be  as  successful  in  artificial  fertiliza- 
tion as  some,  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  I  could 
prove  beyond  question  that  a  queen  raised  from 
a  pure  mother,  but  mated  with  a  black  drone, 
would  not  produce  pure  drones.  My  neighbors 
who  keep  none  but  black  bees  have  on  several 
occasions  had  queens  fertilized  by  Italian  drones 
and  the  marks  could  be  traced  through  the 
drones  as  well  as  the  workex's.  I  hope  further 
and  more  satisfactory  experiments  will  be  made 
on  this  subject. 

In  this  question,  the  question  of  the  Italian 
bee,  as  a  distinct  variety,  may  play  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  will  have  to  be  settled  first. 
On  this  I  am  quiet  for  the  present,  at  least.  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  superiority  of  the  Italian 
as  it  is,  whether  a  distinct  variety  or  not.  I 
believe  a  cross  with  the  black  bees  does  not 
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injure  the  quality  of  the  workers,  as  they  will 
gather  as  much  honey,  are  quite  as  watchful, 
and  withal  as  desirable  to  the  beekeeper. 

Hoping-  that  others  have  had  better  success 
than  I  have  had  this  season,  and  wishing  the 
Journal  i^rosperity,  I  remain  an 

Amateuu. 

Sept.  2,  1871. 

ES"°Of  course  there  can  be  no  objection  to  ex- 
periments made  to  test  the  truth  of  the  Dzierzon 
theory,  though  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done  would  much  facilitate  the  progress  aiid 
save  trouble  and  useless  labor  in  that  direction. 
Those  who  make  such  experiments  should  take 
special  care,  also,  that  the  queens  they  select  to 
start  with  are  of  undoubted  purity,  if  they 
would  liope  to  reach  conclusive  results. 

The  deceptions  appearances  in  apiaries  of 
common  bees  that  have  led  observers  astray,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  did  not  present  them- 
selves till  after  the  second  season  subsequent  to 
the  introduction  of  Italian  bees  in  the  vicinity 
of  such  apiaries — which  fact  divests  the  phe- 
nomena of  their  supposed  significance.  In  a  few 
years  after  that  event,  very  few  pure  common 
queens  will  be  found  within  a  radius  of  five  or 
six  miles  from  an  Italian  stock,  and  observations 
made  in  such  neighborhoods  or  under  such 
circumstances,  are  exceedingly  fallacious. 

Experiments  instituted  with  either  common  or 
Italian  queens  of  unquestionable  iDurity,  we  are 
well  assured,  will  always  result  in  confirming 
Dzierzon's  theory :  and  the  sooner  they  are 
made,  and  the  more  frequently  repeated,  with 
due  and  indispensable  precautions,  the  sooner 
will  all  doubts  be  removed  from  the  minds  of 
candid  inquirers. — [Ed. 


[For  the  Amcvican  Bee  Journal.] 

The  "Coming  Bee." 

Mk.  Editor.— It  is  long  since  I  contributed 
anything  to  the  .lournal,  and  doubtless  a  much 
longer  time  might  have  elapsed  ere  I  would  have 
trespassed  on  your  indulgence,  but  for  the  fact 
that  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  be&keepers  to 
the  subject  which  heads  this  article. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Italian  bee  in  our 
country  in  1860,  it  has  been  held  up  to  bee- 
keejjers  throughout  the  land  as  what  Dzierzon 
calls  it,  the  "  n^  j)Zm.?  ultra  of  been.''''  This 
flaming  endorsement  was  doubtless  merited  at 
the  time  of  its  introduction  ;  but  it  now  has  a 
rival  in  the  field,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  destined 
soon  to  force  our  striped  beauties  to  a  secondary 
position.  The  bee  I  refer  to  is  a  cross  between 
the  Italian  and  the  black  bee,  favoring  tlie  latter 
in  general  appearance  more  than  the  Italians. 

The  queens  of  these  bees  are  not  as  dark  as 
those  of  the  pure  blacks,  but  are  longer  and  larger 
than  those  of  either  of  the  pure  races,  ver^ 
active,  inclined  to  hide,  wonderfully  prolific, 
driving  the  workers  out  of  the  "  brood  chamber" 
into  the  surplus  receptacles,  whether  boxe^  or 
"  store  combs  ;"  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  the  Italians,  allowing  the  workers  to  fill  the 
brood  combs  with  honey. 


The  bees  of  this  kind  are  very  docile,  easily 
handled,  and  readily  shaken  from  the  combs. 
Their  wings  are  large,  and  their  range  of  flight 
and  acuteness  of  scent  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  the  Italians.  Their  bodies,  when  young,  have 
a  gray  and  hairy  appearance  all  over.  The 
wings  on  the  abdomen  are  well  deflned,  very 
light-colored,  but  not  quite  as  light  as  those  of 
the  Italians.  Although  it  is  diflicult  at  present 
to  describe  these  bees,  yet  by  one  familiar  with 
them,  they  are  easily  recognized. 

What  their  looks  and  appearance  will  be  when 
they  are  worked  into  a  distinct  breed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conjecture.  But  a  mixpcl  race  or  cross 
between  the  native  and  the  Italian,  is  what  we 
want.  We  want  a  bee  not  for  slww,  but  for 
honey  gathering ;  and  that  such  is  to  become 
the  favorite  with  beekeepers,  1  am  fully  per- 
suaded . 

The  advantages  of  these  bees  are,  first,  their 
prolificness  ;  second,  their  disposition  to  store 
honey  in  boxes  or  in  any  place  accessible  ;  fourth, 
their  being  less  disposed  to  swarm  than  the 
Italians  or  blacks,  and  they  are  more  easily 
managed  as  non-swarmers  ;  fifth,  when  they  do 
swarm,  whether  as  prime  or  aftei'-swarms,  the 
swarms  are  invariably  lai'ge,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  their  prolific  queens. and  disinclina- 
tion to  swarm  ;  sixth,  they  are  easily  handled, 
and  very  readily  drop  from  the  combs  when 
shaken  ;  seventh,  their  range  of  flight  and  acute- 
ness of  scent,  are  greater  than  tliose  of  either 
the  Italians  or  blacks  ;  eighth,  they  are  more 
disi)osed  to  build  wrjrfce;*  combs  than  the  Italians. 

I  wish  friend  Grimm,  instead  of  banishing  the 
black  bee  out  of  his  neighborhood,  had  experi- 
mented ui3on  crosses  a  little  further  than  half- 
breeds.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  say  aught  against 
the  Italians,  notwithstanding  they  have  their 
faults,  but  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  bee- 
keepers to  the  advantage  of  carrying  the  crossing 
process  beyond  the  cross  half-breed.  The  "coming 
bee"  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  closely  related 
to  the  common  black  bee,  but  with  enough  of  Ital- 
ian, blood  in  it  to  form  a  distinct  breed. 

Let  those  who  have  black  bees,  procure  Italitns 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  tiiey  will  soon  see 
the  advantage  of  a  mixed  race;  and  after  the 
first  cross  there  will  be  no  more  trouble  about 
handling.  I  hope  that  those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience with  the  kind  of  bees  I  have  written 
about,  will  tell  "  their  experience"  to  the  Inem- 
bers  of  the  beekeeping  fraternity,  for  I  suppose 
that  others,  besides  myself,  have  noted  the  great 
advantage  of  these  bees.  Tlie  few  that  I  have 
had  for  the  past  two  years  have  stored  nearly 
d'nible  the  quantity  of  honey  stored  by  my  Ital- 
ians ;  and  are  not  nearly  so  troublesome  to 
handle,  for  they  rztn  from  smoke  quicker,  and 
are  shaken  from  the  combs  very  easily. 

G.  A.  Wright. 

Orchard,  lotca,  Aug.  14,  1871. 

I^^We  suspect  that  'the  "coming  bee"  is 
still  further  in  the  distant  future  than  our  cor- 
respondent imagines.  The  second,  third,  fourth, 
or  even  the  fifth  generation  of  ci'oss-bred  bees, 
taken  as  they  run  or  fly,  is  not  likely  to  have  a 
fixed   character,    transmissible    with    certainty 
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in  subsequent  bi-eeding,  if  we  may  trust  our 
own  observations  ;  and  till  sucla  point  is  readied, 
it  cannot  be  said  tliat  the  product  possesses 
any  cliaracter  at  all.  We  have  frequently  seen 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  cross  bred 
bees,  on  both  sides  of  the  family,  and  could 
not  perceive  that  there  was  yet  any  "fixity" 
about  them,  except  that  all  of  them  had,  in- 
variably, like  their  remotest  ancestry,  four 
wings  and  six  feet.  The  first  cross,  liowever, 
always  proved  true  to  name,  for  cross  they  ever 
were,  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses.  In  sub- 
sequent crosses  this  bad  trait  was  perhaps  less 
prominent,  but  neither  was  there  any  indication 
of  a  tendency  to  permanent  improvement.  Fur- 
ther than  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation  we  have 
no  experience  to  speak  of,  nor  do  we  think  we 
shall  have  shortly,  as  we  mean  to  cut  off  the 
whole  tribe,  "without  remainder,"  next  season, 
by  dethroning  the  queens  and  substitviting  pure 
Italians  in  their  stead — for,  as  at  present  advised, 
we  must  candidly  say  those  are  good  enough 
for  us. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  de- 
nying the  possibility  of  originating  and  estab- 
lishing a  superior  breed  of  bees.  Far  from  it. 
On  the  contrary  we  believe  it  is  practicable  and 
will  be  done,  though  not  lightly  nor  speedily. 
"When  the  principles  of  scientific  breeding  shall 
have  been  investigated  and  ascertained  in  regard 
to  bees,  as  they  liave  been  in  regard  to  other 
domestic  animals,  and  means  devised  for  carry- 
ing on  the  process  with  precision  and  certainty, 
as  a  definite  branch  of  business,  the  way  will  be 
open  for  improvement  in  this  direction,  and  per- 
sons will  be  found  to  devote  to  it  the  requisite 
time,  attention  and  skill.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  may  the  "coming  bee"  that  will  stay,  be 
looked  for  with  some  confidence. 

Captain  Baldenstein,  who  introduced  the  Ital- 
ian bee  in  Switzerland  long  before  it  attracted  the 
notice  of  German  ajjiarians,  had  during  eight  or 
ten  years,  only  one  stock  of  the  pure  race,  with 
a  number  of  hybrid  colonies  of  various  degrees 
of  intermixture  ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
observed  among  the  latter,  at  any  time,  any  that 
were  sni^erior  or  even  equal  as  honey  storers 
to  the  original,  puie  Italians.  As  a  genial  bee- 
keeper and  close  observer,  he  may  be  regarded 
as  a  trustworthy  reporter  of  what  was  seen 
when  the  first  cross-bred  bees  presented  them- 
selves outside  of  Italian  territory.  Casual  mix- 
ture, or  loosely  managed  cross-breeding,  has. not 
yet  led  to  any  encouraging  results.  More  is  to 
be  hoped  from  systematic  methods,  when  we  get 
into  position  to  adopt  and  prosecute  them ; 
though  it  will  never  do  to  proceed  on  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  breeding  men  from  monkies, 
fur  that,  according  to  the  great  dramatist,  pre- 
cisely reverses  the  natural  course,  as  he  told  us, 
hundreds  of  years  ago,  that 

"  The  straiu  of  man's  bred  out 

luto  baboon  and  monkey;" 
and  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  if  facts  be  appealed 
to  in  demonstration  of  theory,  the  poet  would 
distance  the  philosopher. — [Ed. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Jourual  ] 

An  Hour  Amous:  the  Bees. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Before  1  give  you  an  account 
of  a  most  interesting  hour  I  lately  had  among 
my  bees,  permit  me  to  return  my  thanks  to  your- 
self, Mr.  Editor,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Marvin,  for  the 
proposed  solutions  of  ray  problem  ;  though  I  am 
not  j'et  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanations 
given.  The  event  occurred  on  the  25th  of  July. 
The  queen  was  not  old,  but  vigorous.  There 
was  neither  a  young  queen  nor  a  queen  cell  in 
the  hive  ;  the  l^i'ame,  with  queen,  was  not  more 
than  a  minute  out  of  the  hive,  nor  were  there  any 
robbers  jn-esent. 

I  could  yield  to  Mr.  Marvin's  solution,  if  I 
could  see  how  any  poison  could  touch  the  queen 
before  she  was  first  attacked,  which  was  evi- 
dently with  deadly  design.  The  bees  were  in  no- 
wise irritated  previously.  I  can  easily  account 
for  poison  getting  to  the  queen  after  the  battle 
commenced.  But  I  am  not  sorry  for  sending 
my  problem  to  the  Bee  Journal,  as  it  has  been 
the  means  of  giving  an  important  fact,  which 
but  few  know,  to  the  public :— I  mean,  that  if 
a  queen  be  touched  with  poison  from  a  worker 
bee,  it  produces  parricides.  For  this,  we  must 
thank  J.  M.  Marvin. 

On  an  afternoon  last  July,  I  visited  a  populous 
hive  to  which,  a  week  previous,  I  gave  a  fine 
large  queen  cell.  From  my  Journal  I  ascertained 
that  the  Qgg  around  which  the  cell  was  formed, 
must  have  been  laid  at  least  seventeen  days  be- 
fore. On  opening  the  hive,  I  expected  to  meet  a 
nice  young  Italian  queen  two  or  three  days  old, 
but  to  my  disappointment,  the  cell  was  just  as  I 
left  it,  unhatched.  Of  course  I  concluded  that 
its  occupant  was  dead.  So  with  my  penknife  I 
removed  the  top  of  the  cell,  and  behold  !  a  worker 
issued,  or  a  bee  even  less  in  size  than  a  worker. 
It  could  ruii  quite  smartly  among  the  rest  of  the 
bees,  though  it  would  have  required  a  day  or  two 
more  to  hatch  it.  In  case  the  little  thing  should 
give  me  some  future  trouble,  I  at  once  carried  it 
to  a  queenless  miniature  hive,  and  placed  it  on 
one  of  its  central  combs  ;  but  not  being  fully 
matured,  it  was  soon  dragged  out  through  the 
entrance  as  a  worthless  bee.  Since  that  day  I 
have  had  some  thoughts  about  the  aftair,  and  the 
conclusion  I  am  inclined  to  come  to  is,  that  the 
occupant  of  the  cell  was  too  old  when  set  apart 
for  a  queen  ;  and  were  it  allowed  to  hatch  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  live,  it  would  become  a  laying 
worker.  Now,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Editor,  if  my  con- 
clusion is  erroneous,  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Bee  Journal  will  soon  expose  it.  —  But  as  my 
purpose  is  to  give  you  an  account  of  an  hour 
among  my  bees,  I  must  proceed  to  the  other 
part  of  it. 

Having  then  taken  a  spoonful  of  warm  sweets, 
I  opened  one  of  my  miniature  hives  which  had  an 
Italian  young  queen  about  a  week  old.  I  poured 
the  sweets  on  the  top  of  the  frames,  closed  the 
hive,  and  took  my  seat  opposite  the  entrance, 
so  as  to  get  a  good  sight  of  the  queen,  as  she 
would  leave  on  her  hymeneal  excursion.  The 
day  was  calm  and  bright.  The  drones  were 
numerously  flying  through  the  air  ;    and  as  the 
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liive  was  a  short  distance  from  the  rest,  there 
were  but  few  bees  around  it,  so  tliat  every  thing 
was  promising  a  good  view  of  tlie  queen.  I  had 
no  doul>t  but  she  would  appear,  for  I  find  that  to 
excite  the  bees  with  warm  sweets  will  invariably 
bring  out  the  queen,  if  she  be  of  the  right  age 
and  the  day  favorable.  In  two  minutes  after 
giving  the  sweets  she  appeared,  large  and  bright. 
Having  taken  a  good  view  of  her  hive,  she  was 
soon  out  of  sight,  but  soon  returned  and  entered 
her  hive,  without  much  notice  being  taken  of 
her  by  the  bees  at  the  entrance.  In  ten  minutes 
she  reappears,  and  now  stays  away  a  long  time. 
She  is  out  twenty  minutes;  yes  twenty-five. 
And  now  my  expectation  is  at  its  height.  She 
must  soon  arrive  now,  or  not  at  all.  Twenty- 
seven  minutes  are  now  past,  since  she  left  the 
box.  At  last  she  comes,  pursued  by  a  drone. 
He  is  gaining  rapidly  on  her.  She  is  for  enter- 
ing her  hive,  but  he  is  before  her.  Round  and 
round  the  box  thef  go  ;  but  the  queen  gets 
again  to  the  entrance.  In  she  goes,  with  ocular 
evidence  that  she  had  already  been  fertilized. 
The  drone  would  also  have  entered,  had  it  not 
been  that  he  was  met  by  two  or  three  workers 
at  the  entrance,  which  disputed  his  right  to  that 
hive.  But  the  queen  now  complained  most  pit- 
eously  inside.  The  hive  was  opened  at  once, 
and  1  saw  the  queen  held  fast  on  the  bottom. 
Without  a  moment'  s  delay  the  fumigator  was 
got,  and  freely  applied  to  the  parricides — for 
what  else  can  I  call  them.  This  compelled  them 
to  let  go.  The  queen  now  ascended  the  comb, 
and  the  hive  was  closed.  But  in  a  moment  she 
came  out,  flying,  and  whirling  around  the  box, 
and  after  many  littempts  to  enter  again,  she 
succeeded,  in  spite  of  her  vicious  subjects.  But 
she  was  no  sooner  in,  than  out  she  came  again, 
on  the  wing,  for  precious  life,  inirsued  by  the 
parricides.  On  entering  the  third  time,  she  was 
soon  caught,  and  held  fast,  till  liberated  again 
with  smoke.  I  then  caged  her,  and  as  I  was 
anxious  to  test  her  purity,  I  introduced  her  to 
her  own  subjects  in  the  evening,  as  if  she  had 
been  a  strange  queen  ;  and  in  two  or  three  days 
she  had  lots  of  eggs. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  during  this  most  interesting 
hour  among  my  bees,  I  flatter  myself  with  the 
thought  of  having  learned  something.  But  as  I 
feel  my  communication  already  too  long,  I  can 
only  give  you  the  result  of  some  thoughts,  with- 
out any  comment,  which  are  as  follows  :— 

1st.  That  a  very  large  queen  cell  may  not  pro- 
duce a  large  queen,  nor  any  queen. 

2d.  That  a  queen,  on  her  return,  after  being 
fertilized,  may  be  destroyed  by  her  own  bees. 

3d.  That  a  laying  worker  is  produced  as  de- 
scribed above. 

4th.  That  a  queen  may  pair  more  than  once 
with  a  drone.  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
but  the  queen  descrilied  in  this  communication 
would  have  done,  were  it  not  that  she  frustrated 
her  pursuer's  attempt  by  entering  her  hive. 
What  I  now  feel  sorry  for  is,  that  I  did  not 
close  the  entrance,  so  as  to  see  what  is  seldom 
seen.  J.  Andeuson. 

Tuerton,  Canada,  Sept.  11,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Extracted  Honey. 

This  being  the  first  season  that  extracted 
honey  has  been  sold  in  this  part  of  Maryland,  I 
was  very  anxious  that  mine  should  be  put  in 
such  shape  as  to  establish  a  reputation,  and 
secure  me  a  good  market  in  future,  when  I 
should  have  more  of  it  to  dispose  of. 

As  soon  as  I  extracted  thirty  pounds,  it  was 
put  in  a  tin  can,  set  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water,  \ 
and  kept  at  boiling  heat  for  twenty  minutes.  \ 
This  not  only  drives  oft'  all  the  moisture,  which 
would  have  evaporated,  if  the  honey  had  been 
left  in  the  hive  until  sealed,  but  causes  any 
impurities,  such  as  pieces  of  wax,  &c.,  which 
may  be  in  the  honey,  to  rise  to  the  surface,  when 
they  can  be  skimmed  off — thus  making  it 
perfectly  clear  ;  but  also  expels  all  noxious  sub- 
stances. It  is  then  poured  into  self-sealing  glass 
jars,  and  fastened  up  wliile  hot. 
•  The  first  dealer  to  whom  I  showed  the  honey 
asked  me  if  I  would  "guarantee  it  not  to  candy 
or  ferment."  I  told  him  I  was  very  certain  it 
would  not  do  either  while  sealed  up,  but  was 
not  so  certain  about  it  if  left  open.  To  test  the 
matter,  I  left  two  jars  of  it  open,  in  a  kitchen, 
all  the  summer,  and  the  honey  is  as  good  now 
as  it  was  when  taken  from  the  hive. 

I  think  heating  the  honey  is  very  important, 
and  that  it  fully  pays  for  the  trouble,  as  the 
combs  can  be  emptied  as  fast  as  the  honey  is 
stored,  without  waiting  for  it  to  be  sealed  ;  thus 
saving  much  valuable  time  to  the  bees  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  and  much  trouble  to  your- 
self in  not  having  to  uncap  the  combs.  The 
honey,  after  being  heated,  is  about  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  molasses,  and  beautifully  clear. 
I  have  known  several  instances  of  persons  eat- 
ing this  honey  with  impunity,  who  could  not 
taste  ordinary  new  honey  without  being  made 
sick  by  it.  One  of  these  persons  was  my  assist- 
ant in  preparing  the  honej'.  She  had  never  in 
her  life  been  able  to  eat  new  honey,  and  now 
she  not  only  ate  of  this  t-wice  a  day,  but  mixed 
it  with  water  and  drank  it,  when  she  was  heated 
and  tired,  without  its  having  the  slightest  bad 
eftect  upon  her. 

That  it  is  very  popular  and  sells  readily,  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  I  have,  uj)  to  this 
time,  sold  over  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  (135) 
dollars  worth  of  it,  at  about  twenty  cents  per 
pound,  from  the  seven  hives  on  which  I  used  the 
extractor,  as  stated  in  the  Journal  for  August, 
and  usually  in  the  hot  weather  it  is  impossible  to 
sell  honey  at  all  in  this  neighborhood.  I  have 
not  the  least  fear  of  overstocking  the  market 
with  this  honey,  as  it  will  pay  well  at  fifteen 
cents  per  pound,  and  every  one  who  has  used  it 
wants  more  of  it.  Besides,  it  can  be  used  profit- 
ably in  making  most  excellent  vinegai' — which 
will  serve  to  regulate  prices. 

Daniel  M.  WoRTniNGTON. 
St.  Denis,  Md.,  Sept.  12,  1871. 


Until  the  fifteenth  century  honey  was  used  in- 
stead of  sugar. 
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[For  the  Ameiican  Bee  Journal.] 

Poisonous  Honey. 


One  morning,  just  before  the  close  of  his  daily- 
visit  to  the  patients  of  a  hospital  of  which  he 
was  the  chief  physician,  a  professor  of  surgery, 
accotupanied  by  his  pupils,  was  called  to  a  man 
who  had  just  been  brought  to  the  hospital. 

The  sick  man  appeared  to  be  about  fifty  years 
old  ;  his  blear  eyes  and  repulsive  features  showed 
the  marks  of  a  vulgar  and  debauched  life.  He 
was  suffering  from  an  abscess  in  the  throat. 
That  abscess,  large  as  my  fist,  and  pressing  on 
his  windpipe,  interrujited  breathing,  and  suftbca- 
tion  was  imminent. 

^^  Messieurs,''''  said  the  doctor  to  his  pupils,  "if 
immediate  relief  were  not  given  to  this  sufferer, 
the  air  would  in  a  few  minutes  cease  to  reach 
the  lungs,  and  he  must  die.  Fortunately  it  is 
in  our  power  to  save  him." 

"While  speaking,  the  doctor  had  drawn  a  dis- 
secting knife  from  his  truss,  and  directing  two 
interns  to  hold  the  patient  firmly,  he  made  a 
deep  cut  in  the  abscess.  Then  bending  himself 
over  the  sufferer,  with  his  fingers  he  parted  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  applied  his  lips  to  the  open- 
ing, and  drew  out  by  suction  and  spat  out  two 
mouthfuls  of  violet  colored  pus. 

When,  after  this  act  of  self  devotion,  the  doctor 
received  from  the  hands  of  an  attendant  a  glass 
of  vinegar  and  water,  to  rinse  his  mouth,  the 
eyes  of  his  pupils  were  suffused  with  tears  of 
admiration. 

That  physician,  so  devoted  to  his  art  and  to 
his  patients,  was  (or  is,  for  I  hope  he  is  yet 
living)  Doctor  Ricord,  Professor  of  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Paris.  His  practice,  at  the 
time,  was  worth  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

"Our  business  sometimes  demands  true  acts 
of  energy,"  said  the  doctor,  turning  to  his  pupils. 
"I  trust  that  in  a  similar  emergency  each  one 
of  you  will  remember  this  example  and  not 
suffer  his  courage  to  fail.  In  such  case  you  will 
feel  that  the  happiness  resulting  from  duty 
accomplished,  is  far  greater  than  the  act  itself. 
Such  an  operation  involves  no  danger.  The 
virus  of  the  pus,  as  well  as  the  venom  of  animals, 
has  no  power  to  afl'ect  the  mouth  or  the  organs 
of  nutrition.  You  may  without  danger  suck 
the  stings  of  bees  and  the  bites  of  vipers  or  rattle- 
snakes." 

I  beg  all,  especially  my  fair  readers,  to  excuse 
me  for  having  presented  before  them  a  picture 
apparently  so  rei^ulsive.  I  hope  for  their  pardon, 
in  view  of  the  greatness  of  the  admirable  act. 

This  story,  narrated  to  me  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
a  student  of  medicine,  who  witnessed  the  scene, 
was  recalled  to  my  memory  by  perusing  an  article 
of  Mr.  Langstroth's,  on  bee  poison,  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  for  April  last,  page  221. 

Doubtless  Dr.  Ricord,  less  acquainted  with  bees 
than  Mr.  Langstroth,  was  less  competent  to 
speak  of  the  effects  of  bee  poison  ;  and  certainly 
that  venom,  if  put  on  the  tongue,  causes  head- 
ache in  some  cases,  as  I  have  myself  experienced. 
Yet  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Langstroth,  when 
he  says  that  is  to  the  poison   contained  in  the 


honey  that  its  influence  on  the    stomachs  of 
certain  persons  is  attributable. 

Mr.  Langstroth  says  that  the  bee  poison  dries 
on  the  honey,  and  a  few  lines  further  on,  that  it 
is  very  volatile.  A  thing  volatile  does  not  dry, 
it  evaporates. 

But  why  attribute  to  the  bee  poison  the  cholic 
experienced  by  certain  persons,  after  eating 
honey  ?  I  cannot  drink  milk  without  suffering 
from  cholic.  The  leather  soup,  as  the  coffee 
milk  is  named  by  the  Societe  Imperiale  et 
Ce.ntvale  d^ Agriculture  of  France,*  is  for  me 
a  powerful  purgative.  Raw.  fruits,  or  such  as 
are  not  perfectly  ripe,  do  not  suit  me,  yet  I 
can  eat  them,  without  ill  results,  if  cooked.  But 
by  cooking  honey  loses  its  delicacy. 

I  did,  however,  discover  a  way  to  enjoy  all 
these  good  things  without  suffering.  It  is  by 
beginning  with  a  little  at  first,  and  eating  a  little 
more  the  next  day — being  careful  not  to  eat  be- 
tween my  meals.  After  soi^ie  days,  my  stomach 
having  become  accustomed  to  them,  I  can  eat 
them  freely,  though  in  moderation.  To  say  that 
my  stomach  has  become  accustomed  to  them, 
does  not  express  precisely  my  understanding  of 
the  acquired  possibility  of  eating  with  inyjunity 
what  at  first  was  injurious.  Everybody  knows 
that  soap  (itself  made  of  soda)  is  better  than 
soda  for  the  removal  of  grease  spots  from  gar- 
ments. It  is  because  it  contains  itself  some 
portion  of  grease.  The  stomach  acts  in  a  similar 
nranuer.  The  gastric  juice  has  to  dissolve  the 
food.  The  first  time  that  such  food  as  honey  or 
milk  is  presented  and  put  in  contact  with  it,  the 
gastric  juice  does  not  possess  the  elementary 
constituents  necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform 
the  work.  But  on  the  morrow,  the  blood,  con- 
stituted in  part  of  the  honey  or  milk,  or  what- 
ever else,  eaten  and  digested  the  day  before, 
brings  to  the  stomach  and  supplies  the  gastric 
juice  with  a  portion  of  the  essential  elements 
needed,  and  the  food,  now  better  digested, 
passes  without  painful  sensations.  I  have  many 
times  experienced  this  in  myself,  and  observed 
it  in  the  case  of  many  others  also. 

Ch.  Dadant. 
Hamilton,  Ills.,  Aug.  7,  1871. 

*  See  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1869,  page  634. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Hives  and  Honey. 


I  am  again  seated,  pen  in  hand,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  boring  the  readers  of  the  .lournal  with 
an  effusion  on  the  subject  of  honey  bees.  So 
many  of  the  fraternity  add  a  little  information 
to  every  page  of  the  Journal,  just  as  the  bee  adds 
drop  after  drop  to  the  store  of  honey  in  the  hive, 
that  it  makes  others  anxious  to  contribute  a  little 
of  their  experience,  though  it  may  be  only  a  mite. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  at  present  to  de- 
scribe hives,  and  charge  a  fee  for  describing,  ac- 
cording to  one's  eminence  in  apiarian  knowl- 
edge. Friend  Gallup  charges  one  dollar,  thus 
putting  himself  down  at  100  per  cent.,  as  at  par. 
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We  sometimes  think  his  opinions  upon  bee- 
culture  much  above  par  ;  but  we  will  not  question 
his  modest  decision,  and  shall  hereafter  class  him 
as  par  Gallup. 

While  readinfj  the  many  descriptions  of  hives, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  proverb,  that  "there  is 
but  one  real  good  woman  in  the  whole  world, 
and  every  married  man  thinks  he  has  that  one 
best,  blessed,  adorable  creature."  So  it  is  with 
hives  ;  every  beekeeper  has  the  very  best  hive. 
Many  want  side  storers,  and  a  few  don't.  Some 
want  side  openers,  and  others  would  banish  them 
to  Tophet.  Now  I  use  a  tJiree  side  opener,  and 
like  it.  It  contains  two  sets  of  frames,  one 
above  tlie  other.  The  upper  set  I  can  remove 
without  opening  the  sides.  By  opening  the 
sides,  I  can  remove  the  lower  frames,  witliout 
disturbing  the  up^jer  ones.  The  rear  opens, 
and  is  devised  to  contain  twelve  four  pound 
boxes,  or  a  series  of  small  frames.  The  sides 
can  be  removed,  and  cases  containing  either 
large  or  small  frames  or  boxes  can  be  applied. 
The  hive  has  a  removable  cap,  and  an  adjustable 
bottom-board.  These  are  the  general  features. 
Should  I  give  a  full  architectural  description  and 
charge  for  it  according  to  my  eminence,  I  would 
fix  the  price  at  about  five  cents — for  I  feel 
myself  away  down  below  par  Gallup,  almost 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  The  name  of  this  hive 
is  "  The  Star-spangled,  Universal,  Trio-side-open- 
ing, Apis  MelUfica  Gasket. ' ' 

My  experience  during  the  past  honey  season, 
confirms  me  in  the  use  of  small  frames.  They 
may  not  be  so  convenient  to  ship  to  a  distance 
as  boxes,  but  for  local  sales  they  can't  be  beat. 
I  find  that  if  you  appear  before  a  customer  with 
a  box  for  which  he  will  have  to  jjay  from  three 
to  five  dollars,  he  will  often  look  at  the  amount 
several  times  and  finally  put  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  refusing  to  buy.  Whereas,  if  you  pre- 
sent a  neat  frame  for  about  fifty  cents,  he  will 
buy  every  few  days,  and  spend  three  times  three 
three  dollars,  for  honey  in  this  shape.  It  is 
much  like  selling  candy.  If  the  retail  dealer 
was  obliged  to  sell  it  by  the  box  of  several 
pounds'  weight,  his  sales  would  be  few,  while 
the  sale  of  stick  by  stick  is  rapid  and  profitable. 
We  must  study  to  popularize  honey  in  the  comb, 
for  extracted  honey  will  always  be  looked  ui)on 
with  suspicion,  for  it  will  be  adulterated.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  pure  extracted  honey 
in  any  of  our  cities.  While  there  are  honorable 
dealers,  there  are  also  those  so  dishonorable  as 
to  palm  off  a  poor  quality  of  doctored  molasses 
for  honey  ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  adulterated 
honey  gives  a  bad  name  to  a  large  amount  of 
pure  honey.  If  extracted  honey  is  to  become  an 
evei'yday  article  of  use,  its  price  must  be  put 
down  cheaper  than  any  article  by  which  it  is 
adulterated.  We  will  then,  and  not  until  then 
have  the  pure  honey  on  sale  in  our  largest  cities. 
Extracted  honey  would  be  profitable  at  a  very 
low  price,  for  it  is  great  gain  to  keep  the  breed- 
ing chamber  emptied  of  honey.  Extracted  honey 
also  bids  fair  to  have  a  powerful  rival  in  the  new 
rising  industry  of  grape  sugar.  Honey  as  we  all 
know  comes  under  this  head,  and  grape  sugar 
can  be  made  from  shavings,  rags,  sawdust,  and 
any  kind  of  cellulose;  but  the  cheapest  material 


is  corn  and  grain.  From  the  pure  starch  obtained 
from  any  kind  of  cellulose,  a  syrup  can  be  made 
that  resembles  honey  so  closely  that  few  can 
detect  the  difterence ;  and  when  this  industry 
becomes  thoroughly  established,  it  will  take  the 
lead,  and  extracted  honey  will  have  to  fall  into 
line  upon  some  uniform  price  per  gallon.  But, 
Mr.  Editor,  I  have  already  written  too  much, 
and  will  close.  Scientific. 

Hartford,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  7,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Patents,  and  Patenting  Inventions. 

So  much  has  been  and  is  being  said  against 
patented  inventions,  especially  "Patent  Bee 
Hives,"  that  it  would  almost  seem  to  be  the  only 
side  of  the  question  that  would  bear  discussion. 

After  waiting  a  long  time  to  see  something  in 
the  Journal  from  some  patentee,  in  defence  of 
their  motives  and  rights,  we  have  thought  that 
something  might  be  said  in  their  favor. 

It  has  been  written  in  the  Bee  Journal,  and 
elsewhere,  that  patent  hives  are  a  curse  to  bee- 
keeping. Let  us  see  if  this  is  true.  In  this  case 
we  must  not  be  i>artial ;  we  must  include  all. 
Now,  shall  we  go  back  to  the  old  box  hive,  and 
say  it  is  the  best?  But  some  will  say  "the 
Langstroth  is  good."  So  it  is,  but  it  is  patented, 
and  therefore  should  come  under  the  rule  that 
"  patent  hives  are  a  curse  to  beekeeping." 

To  Mr.  Langstroth  we  are  indebted  for  the 
principle  of  tlie  movable  comb,  as  introduced 
in  this  country ;  and  to  him  we  should  give  the 
honor  and  pecuniarily  respect  his  claims.  With 
these  considerations,  improvements  should  be 
allowed.  Mr.  Langstroth  drew  his  ideas  from 
those  before  him,  and  others  should  have  the 
same  right.  How  would  it  have  been  with  other 
inventions,  had  no  improvements  been  allowed  ? 
Savery  with  his  steam  engine,  Fitch  with  his 
steamboat,  Howe  with  his  sewing  machine, 
Morse  with  the  telegraph,  and  so  on  through  the 
list? 

It  is  a  law  of  the  universe  that  there  is  no 
stand-still.  We  are  either  improving  or  going- 
back  to  rise  again  ;  and  perfection  may  be 
considered  as  the  plant  tliat  is  matured,  as  tlien 
decay  is  its  destiny.  If  the  proverb  is  allowed, 
that  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention," 
then  we  must  allow  that  witliout  necessity  there 
would  be  no  invention.  Suppose  some  inven- 
tions are  counterfeit,  and  do  more  harm  than 
good,  should  we  say  that  all  are  worthless?  The 
best  test  of  a  genuine  thing  are  tlie  numerous 
attempts  to  counterfeit  it.  An  article  of  no 
value  is  not  worth  counterfeiting. 

But  says  some  one,  if  you  have  anything  of 
importance,  you  should  give  ^it  to  the  world,  or 
you  are  not  a  public  benefactor.  A  public  bene- 
factor is  an  exception,  not  the  rule.  Besides 
an  invention  given  to  the  world,  of  whatever 
importance  in  itself,  would  not  be  introduced 
without  more  labor,  time,  and  money  spent  iu 
introducing,  them  when  a  person  is  pecuniarily 
interested  in  its  introduction  ;  and  this  selfish 
world  would  not  accept  anything  so  unnatural 
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to  its  views.  "Necessity  is  tlie  motlier  of  in- 
vention." That  would  not  imjily  that  an 
inventor  should  heli)  the  world  before  he  helps 
himself. 

Where  is  there  a  man  who  is  continually 
crjdng — "down  with  patent  rights!  They  are 
humbugs,"  &c.,  who  is  willing  to  advertise 
something  of  value  to  the  world  for  nothing? 
On  the  contrary,  where  has  there  been  a  dis- 
covery of  great  value,  but  has  had  the  greatest 
iir.mber  of  opposers? 

It"  these  men  that  are  crying  humbug  would 
consume  half  as  much  time  in  instructing  the 
illiterate  beekeeper  in  the  science  of  bee-keep- 
ing, there  would  be  less  complaint  of  being  de- 
ceived, and  we  should  move  on.  But  these  fault- 
finders do  not  write  or  talk  to  show  the  way. 
They  have  other  reasons*  Some  of  their  talk  is 
like  the  gas  that  arises  from  fermentation  in 
consequence  of  having  been  soured.  Hence  the 
effervescence;  or  some  cry  "sour  grapes!" 
Some  have  an  unusual  protuberance  of  the 
cranium  in  this  direction,  and  do  not  think  of 
anything  el.--e  to  say. 

A  correspondent  writing  under  the  caption  of 
"My  Patent  Bee  Hive,"  in  the  Journal  for  May, 
says — "  what  intelligent  beekeeper  can  read  the 
heading  of  this  article  without  feelifigs  of  indig- 
nation and  disgust  ?  Of  disgust,  when  he 
thinks  of  the  legion  of  foolish  and  worse  than 
useless  devices,  &c.  Of  indignation,  when  be 
remembers,  how  those  devices  are  combined  with 
valuable  qualities,"  &c.  Further  on,  lie  says — 
"Inventions  grow."  That  would  not  imply 
that  they  grow  by  jumping  from  one  great 
invention  to  another,  leaving  out  all  the  minor 
ones.  If  we  reason  by  analogy,  little  by  little 
is  the  law  of  nature,  and  with  inventions  it  holds 
good. 

Every  invention,  however  small  and  seem- 
ingly worthless,  helps  to  build  up  and  bring  out 
greater  ones.  They  may  seem  worthless,  but 
some  part  may  serve  as  an  index  finger  to  point 
to  something  of  real  value.  Therefore  inven- 
tions will  continue  to  be  made  so  long  as  the  end 
justifies  the  means.  Ideas  are  not  new, 
although  we  call  them  so.  It  is  their  combina- 
tions that  makes  them  new  to  us. 

The  attentive  readers  of  our  American  Bee 
Journal  are  not  likely  to  be  humbugged  by 
patent-riglit  men,  especially  if  its  contributors 
write  to  instruct  rather  than  to  find  fault.  We 
do  not  remember  ever  reading  any  of  Mr. 
Langstroth's  writings  wherein  his  text  was 
"  down  with  humbug,"  &c.  But  for  fear  to  be 
thought  ours  is,  we  will  stop. 

Enclosed  find  two  dollars  for  the  Journal,  for 
we  use  it  in  our  business,  and  expect  to  do  so 
while  we  are  a  being  (Bee-ing). 

Seseaye. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Patent  Hive  Deceivers,  &c. 


Pollen,  in  botany,  is  the  farina  or  fertilizing 
powder  communicated  by  the  anthers  of  flowers 
to  the  pistils. 


Wax  dolls  never  indulge  in  laughter.     They 
belong  to  the  cereous  family. 


IMr.  Editor: — As  I  have  not  noticed  anything 
in  the  Journal  from  Southwestern  Missouri,  I 
will  write  you  a  few  lines. 

]\Iy  occupation  calls  me  from  home  occasion- 
ally, and  in  the  last  few  days,  only  a  few  miles 
from  here,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  many  of 
my  acquaintances  paying  for  a  movable  comb 
bee  hive  and  right,  when  they  were  really 
getting  nothing  deeded  to  them  except  a  moth 
trap  and  a  bee-feeding  box  underneath  the  hive 
— which  I  consider  not  worth  a  hill  of  beans.  I 
asked  a  friend,  who  had  just  bought  one  of  these 
gull-traps  and  right,  to  show  me  his  hive ; 
which  he  was  quite  ready  to  do.  "Here,"  said 
he,  "is  the  Improved  Movable  Hive.  I  can 
take  ovit  the  combs  ;  divide  tlie  bees  and  swarm 
them,  as  I  please  ;  raise  queens  ;  shake  out  the 
moth-worm,  ttc.  Down  underneath  here  is  the 
moth-trap,  to  catch  the  miller  ;  put  some  water 
in  there,  and  he  will  get  drowned.  Back  here, 
too,  is  the  drawer  to  set  in  food  and  water,  all 
so  good  and  nice.  But  I  think  I  will  only  use 
the  upper  part,  and  not  bother  myself  making 
the  lower  apartment.  The  movable  frames  are 
what  I  wanted." 

1  said,  will  you  show  me  your  deed?  He  soon 
produced  it,  and,  sure  eneugh,  it  was  just  as  I 
expected  to  find.  I  told  him  I  saw  that  the 
patent  vendor  had  only  deeded  to  him  the  right 
to  make  and  use  the  moth  trap  and  bee  feeder  ; 
but  had  not  given  him  the  right  to  make  and  use 
the  only  valuable  thing  there  was  about  the  hive. 
Said  he — "Then,  it  seems,  I  have  got  only  what 
I  do  not  care  for,  and  am  liable  to  pay  some  one 
else  for  the  frames."  It  is  even  so,  said  I ;  j'our 
deed  gives  you  no  right  to  use  the  frames — they 
belong  to  the  original  patentee  or  his  assignee. 
The  price  this  man  paid  for  a  farm  right  was  ten 
(10)  dollars;  for  hive  and  right,  fifteen  (15) 
dollars.  I  could  hear  of  the  patent  vendor  sell- 
ing ten  or  a  dozen  rights  and  hives  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, amounting  to  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  (150)  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  (180) 
dollars  ;  all  sacrificed  by  these  people  for  noit 
being  posted.  Had  each  of  them  taken  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
one  of  them  would  have  paid  ten  dollars  for  a 
moth  trap  and  bee-feeder. 

Readers,  let  us  try  to  circulate  the  Journal 
among  beekeepers  generally.  Some  of  you  may 
say  that  two  dollars  a  year  is  too  much  for  the 
paper.  But,  remember,  it  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  your  interest,  and  not  sustained  by  money 
obtained  by  selUng  devices  that  are  of  no  use,  or 
pretending  to  convey  rights  not  embraced  in  the 
patent.  Instead  of  helping  to  deceive  and  de- 
fraud you,  it  is  striving  to  keep  you  from  being 
imposed  upon  and  robbed.  No  man  can  keep 
bees  with  success  and  profit  without  the  .lournal ; 
and  the  man  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  two  dollars 
a  year  for  a  paper  that  monthly  brings  him  valu- 
able information  from  all  parts  of  tlie  country, 
had  better  not  spend  his  time  with  bees. 

I  consider  the  July  number  of  the  present 
volume  worth  a  year's  subscription  to  any  bee- 
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keeper.  The  new  volume  has  started  as  an 
advance  on  the  old  ones,  and  we  feel  assured  that 
if  supported  as  it  ou<;ht  to  be,  it  will  continue  to 
improve  from  month  to  month,  and  from  year  to 
year.  Beekeepers  want  a  paper  that  they  can, 
in  all  respects,  rely  upon  ;  that  has  no  interest 
in  misleadinjj^  any  ;  and  is  ready  to  stand  up 
fearlessly  for  the  right  on  all  occasions.  Such  a 
paper  we  have  in  the  American  Bee  Journal-. 
Let  us  all  join  in  giving  it  an  adequate  and  cheer- 
ing support.  Sustain  it  well,  and  we  shall  save 
money  by  being  kept  from  the  clutches  of  har- 
pies. There  are  many  also  just  beginning  to  feel 
an  interest  in  bee-culture,  since  it  has  been  shown 
to  be  a  profitable  business  when  managed  with 
ordinary  care  and  intelligence.  All  these  shovxld 
have  the  Journal  to  pioneer  them  on  their  way, 
and  give  them  the  rich  experience  of  practical 
men  who  have  been  long  and  successfully 
engaged  in  this  fascinating  pursuit. 

Let  me  add  a  few  words  more,  of  local  interest. 
Beekeeping  here  is  progressing  of  late.  Form- 
erly it  was  managed  on  the  old-fogy  principles. 
We  have  not  much  natural  pasturage  here  for 
bees,  and  the  country  is  still  so  new  that  artificial 
pasturage  is  not  yet  plenty  ;  but  bees  are  doing 
tolerably  well  at  present,  everything  considered. 

E.  LiSTON. 

Virgil  City,  Mo.,  Aug.  29,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee  Season's  Operations. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  past  was  a  remarkably 
early  season.  I  set  out  my  bees  on  the  10th  of 
February,  calculating  that  I  shoidd  have  to  re- 
turn them,  as  I  still  expected  cold  weather.  In 
this  I  was  disappointed,  as  the  bees  continued 
flying  daily,  as  if  it  were  summer.  This  caused 
them  to  use  up  their  stores  very  fast,  and  I 
judged  that,  at  the  rate  of  consumption  going  on, 
they  would  soon  run  out  of  stores.  I  resorted 
to  feeding,  and  gave  them  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  syrup  to  save  them  from  perishing — pur- 
chasing for  this  purpose  three  hundred  pounds  of 
sugar.  Some  old  beekeepers  around  remarked 
on  this,  that  beekeeping  did  not  pay  ;  enjoying 
a  laugh  at  me  for  feeding  my  bees.  I  let  them 
laugh,  as  I  felt  confident  there  was  a  good  time 
coming  for  me  and  my  bees.  Well,  swarming 
time  came  on,  and  the  old  fellows  kept  looking 
for  swarms,  but  were  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment ;  while  I  was  getting  honey  by  the  ton, 
and  making  plenty  of  artificial  swarms.  Then, 
as  an  old  negro  said — "  they  begun  to  laugh  out 
of  de  odder  side  of  their  moufs  !" 

We  shall  be  more  careful  hereafter,  and 
always  keep  honey  enough  in  reserve  to  give 
each  colony  ten  jjounds  if  necessary.  They  will 
be  sure  to  pay  it  back  richly.  No  honey  worth 
mentioning  could  be  obtained  by  the  bees  till  the 
10th  of  May.  Though  the  trees  bloomed  in  pro- 
fusion the  bees  were  kept  from  visiting  them  by 
constant  high  winds  from  the  south.  After  the 
10th,  they  gathered  suflficient  for  their  own  use  ; 
though  the  hives  were  not  near  as  populous  at 
the  end  of  May  as  they  had  been  at  the  begin- 
ning of  April.      Still,  by  a  little  attention  prop- 


erly directed,  they  were  kept  in  good  condition 
for  summer's  operations.  We  pitched  the  honey 
out  Novice  fashion,  when  the  season  fully  opened. 
Any  person  who  would  secure  the  most  honey 
from  his  pure  Italians,  will  use  the  honey  ex- 
tractor. This  we  find  to  be  of  vital  importance 
with  the  Italians  ;  but  in  an  apiary  of  five  or  six 
hundred  stocks,  several  extractors  would  be 
needed,  with  suitable  assistants  to  operate  them, 
otherwise  even  Novice  would  be  kept  on  the 
run. 

I  notice  in  the  August  .Journal  an  article  from 
the  pen  of  N.  Cameron,  of  Kansas,  pitching 
into  some  of  our  old  bee-writers  pretty  strong 
for  a  man  from  the  wild  country,  and  charging 
the  veteran  Galluj)  with  seeking  to  impose  some 
device  on  the  public.  If  Gallup  does  not  deserve 
a  place  in  the  Journal  and  allowed  to  have  his 
say,  I  think  no  one  does.  All  novices  in  bee- 
keeping that  have  been  reading  Gallup' s  articles, 
should  hold  him  up  as  their  teacher.  It  is  plain 
enough  to  me  why  Gallup  made  the  statement 
he  did,  since  I  have  studied  the  matter  over.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  adopted  that 
plan  merely  as  an  excuse  for  not  writing  awhile. 
Headers  have  become  so  attached  to  his  writing 
that  they  expect  him  to  lose  too  much  time  from 
his  farm.  He  is  right  in  the  covirse  he  takes, 
for  like  some  of  our  queen  breeders,  he  ought  to 
look  out  a  little  for  his  own  interest. 

J.  N.  Walter. 
Winchester,  Iowa. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Comments  on  the  Past  Season. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Here  we  are  again  with  our 
bees  in  Sei_>tember,  and  we  shall  have  to  confess 
that  ours  have  not  done  as  well  as  we  ex]3ected 
they  would  in  the  s]Dring.  Still,  we  are  not  going 
to  complain,  when  we  look  at  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors, whose  bees  have  not  done  as  well  as  our 
own. 

The  month  of  March  was  very  warm  here,  and 
in  the  latter  j^art  of  it  the  bees  brought  in  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  jjollen.  But  April  was 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  colonies  rather  lost  than 
gained  in  population  ;  and  when  the  weather  be- 
came warm  my  hives  were  crammed  with  brood. 
By  the  way,  spring  feeding  is  a  "  big  thing."  It 
tells  for  the  next  three  months,  and  in  fact  for 
the  whole  season.  We  did  not  have  much  fruit 
bloom  here,  and  as  we  had  got  uji  our  bees  to 
the  swarming  pitch,  some  colonies  nearly  ran 
ashore  for  honey,  having  so  many  young  bees  to 
feed.  But  we  carried  them  through  safe  till 
clover  came  into  bloom,  and  then  got  out  our 
machine  and  took  out  two  hundred  and  thirty 
(230)  ])Ounds  of  nice  honey,  when  a  drouth  came 
on  and  stopped  our  work  in  that  line. 

Our  bees  were  ready  to  swarm  early,  and  were 
through  with  that  before  our  neighbors  hatl  any 
drones  flying.  I  did  not  let  them  swarm  as 
much  as  some  do,  for  I  was  fearful  of  a  bad  sea- 
son ;  and  in  this  I  think  I  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  At  the  present  time  I  have  twenty-four 
colonies  in  good  shape  for  wintering.  Buck- 
wheat has  yielded  a  good  lot  of  honey  ;  the  hives 
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are  well  filled  ;  and  in  some  cases  the  bees  are 
filling  boxes  ;  so  that  I  can  safely  say  I  shall  get 
three  hundred  pounds  of  lioney  in  all — which  is 
better  than  I  have  done  before.  But  if  the  sea- 
son had  been  as  good  as  the  previous  one,  I 
could,  with  the  facilities  I  now  have,  just  as 
easily  have  got  one  thousand  pounds. 

The  last  was  a  very  bad  winter  here  for 'bees. 
Some  beekeepers  lost  as  high  as  sixty  colonies. 
I  lost  only  two,  one  of  which  was  queenless,  and 
the  other  failed  from  carelessness.  In  the  fall 
my  hives  were  crammed  full  of  honey,  witlx 
hardly  any  empty  comb.  As  I  had  no  extractor 
then,  I  had  to  take  out  three  or  four  combs  from 
each  hive,  and  mass  the  bees  on  a  few  combs, 
and  that  is  what  saved  them.  Beekeepers  who 
did  not  use  this  precaution  have  told  me  that 
their  bees  died,  leaving  their  liivcs  full  of  honey — 
an  occurrence  which  they  could  not  understand 
or  explain. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  liad  one  case  of 
foul-brood  iu  my  apiary  ;  though  I  think  it  is 
cured  now.  I  extracted  all  the  honey  and  re- 
moved the  queen,  letting  all  the  brood  hatch  that 
would.  I  then  filled  the  cells  with  a  solution  of 
liyposulphite  of  soda  ;  let  it  stand  in  over  night ; 
then  emptied  it,  and  took  the  combs  over  to  the 
Thread  Factory  and  immersed  them  a  few  hours 
in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime ;  then  rinsed 
them,  threw  out  the  water,  and  gave  them  back 
to  the  bees  in  a  clean  hive.  They  have  raised  a 
number  of  sets  of  brood  since,  and  I  think  are 
all  right  now.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  give  Dr. 
Abbe  all  praise  for  the  remedy,  and  tliank  him 
besides  ;  for  it  is  a  great  discovery  if  it  holds 
foul-brood  in  check.  I  think,  as  a  class,  bee- 
keepers are  not  always  willing  to  give  each  other 
due  credit  for  advances  or  improvements  made 
in  bee-culture  ;  but  are  ratlier  too  apt  to  go  on 
the  principle  of  "it's  big  I  and  little  «." 

Some  correspondents  appear  to  think  that 
Gallup  is  rather  rough, because  he  wants  a  dollar 
for  the  description  of  his  hive.  I  do  not.  If  he 
has  made  a  valuable  improvement  on  his  hive,  he 
should  have  his  pay  as  well  as  any  one  else.  A 
man  may  work  a  lifetime  for  the  public  and  get 
no  thanks  for  it.  If  the  grumblers  will  look  over 
the  Journal  for  the  last  five  years,  and  read 
Gallup' s  articles,  they  will  find  things  worth 
much  moi-e  than  a  dollar  if  practised,  made 
known  by  him  with  no  reward  except  the  pleasure 
enjoyed  from  helping  ouAvard  the  inex]jerienced 
who  were  groping  their  way  in  the  dark.  When 
the  hash  on  which  he  is  now  at  work  is  cooked, 
it  is  likely  we  shall  want  some  of  it  on  our  plate. 
I  have  read  the  September  number  of  the 
Journal,  and  am  much  pleased  with  it.  We 
learn  something  new  from  the  Journal  every 
month,  and  expect  to  do  so  while  we  live  to  read 
it.  Cannot  something  be  done,  Mr.  Editor,  to 
have  it  come  semi-monthly  ?  Can't  you  manage 
to  take  a  vote  and  see  if  tlie  beekeepers  won't  go 
in  for  it  and  pay  four  dollars  a  year  instead  of 
two?  It  is  well  worth  the  monej',  being  the  best 
paper  in  the  country  on  bees.  This  all  will 
admit,  and  the  beekeepers  ought  to  see  to  it  that 
it  can  be  published  more  frequently,  for  the  ad- 
vantage and  benefit  would  be  on  their  side. 
I  am  glad  to  learn  that  there  are  beekeepers  in 


other  sections  of  the  country,  who  are  doing 
better  in  the  business  this  year,  than  we  are 
here  in  the  New  England  States,  Seasons  and 
the  weather  vary,  and  our  turn  too  will  probably 
come  round  iu  due  course.  Novice  had  better 
look  well  after  his  laurels,  or  JMiss  Katie  will 
take  them.  G.  H.  Bassktt. 

JS~orth  Bennington,  Vt.,  Sept.  8,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Why  the  Bees  Lid  Not  Swarm ! 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  see  from  tlie  corre.spondence 
of  the  Journal,  that  in  nearly  all  the  States  there 
was  very  little  swarming  among  the  bees  this 
season. 

I  think  I  can  give  the  reason  or  probable  cause 
of  this.  The  natural  instinct  of  the  queens  in- 
duces them  to  commence  laying  about  the  time 
New  Year  comes,  or  most  generally  from  the 
first  to  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  of  January.  They 
will  usually  lay  a  small  circle  of  eggs  in  two  or 
three  of  the  middle  combs  ;  in  February  they  en- 
large the  circles,  and  still  further  enlarge  them 
in  March,  adding  some  more  combs  to  those  al- 
ready containing  brood.  They  proceed  thus  pro- 
gressively, till  in  April  and  May  they  have  their 
combs  mostly  filled  up,  and  when  the  last  or  fifth 
large  circle  is  ready  to  hatch,  the  colony  is  ready 
for  swarming,  in  a  natural  season. 

This  season  the  weather  having  been  warm  in 
February  and  IMarch,  the  bees  had  their  three 
larger  batches  ready  for  swarming  about  the  last 
of  April  and  first  of  May.  Most  of  the  Italians 
swarmed  about  that  time,  or  during  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  beginning  of  June.  The  queens  then 
rested  from  their  labors,  and  honey  being  plenty, 
the  workers  filled  up  nearly  all  the  brood 
combs  with  honey,  and  very  few  afterswarms 
camo  oft'.  But  the  season  advanced  too  fast  for  the 
black  bees,  whose  natural  swarming  time  is  from 
the  latter  part  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  the 
brood  cells  were  rapidly  filled  with  honey,  leav- 
ing no  empty  ones  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
queen,  and  hence  very  few  swarms  came  from 
the  black  colonies. 

I  opened  strong  hives  to  get  bees  to  make  nu- 
clei, on  the  19th  of  April.  They  had  their  queen 
cells  run  out,  with  larv«  in  them,  and  we  had 
swarms  in  April  this  season.  I  made  artificial 
swarms  on  the  10th  of  April  to  start  queen  cells, 
and  they  did  well.  One  of  the  old  colonies  that 
I  removed  to  a  new  stand,  after  having  taken 
out  one-third  of  its  combs  and  bees, and  all  the  old 
workers  returning  to  the  old  stand,  still  made 
me  sixty  pounds  of  surjilus  honey  ;  and  I  sold 
the  hive  after  the  honey  season  was  over  for  fif- 
teen dollars. 

I  do  not  let  many  swarms  come  off"  naturally.     ■, 
I  make  artificial  swarms  by  controlling  ray  colo-     | 
nies  and  directing  their  laliors  to  honey  gather-     "* 
ing,  instead  of  encouraging  their  swarming  pro- 
pensities.    AVhen  I  see  any  of  my  colonics  that 
are  likely  to  swarm.  I  open  their  hive  and  take 
out  two  frames  containing  hatching  brood,  with 
all  the  adhering   bees,  leaving  the  queen  in  the 
old  hive.     I  set  these  combs  in  a  new  hive,  and 
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go  to  two  or  three  other  colonies  and  take  two 
combs  from  each  of  them,  setting  them  in  the 
new  hive,  with  the  frames  first  removed.  Do 
this  in  the  evening,  or,  if  you  separate  in  the 
morning,  always  set  them  in  a  dark  cellar  till 
late  in  the  evening,  and  then  let  them  out. 
When  you  go  to  unite  the  frames  always  blow 
smoke  on  them  for  a  short  time,  and  the  bees 
will  unite  with  distressing  each  other. 

I  can  take  out  a  frame  or  two  of  brood  once  in 
awhile,  and  thereby  control  the  swarming  in  al- 
most all  cases,  and  have  my  bees  store  honey 
during  the  whole  of  the  honey  season.  And  by 
taking  out  the  frames  from  the  center  of  the 
hive,  the  bees  are  not  stopped  from  storing 
honey,  but  are  rather  incited  to  labor  the 
harder. 

When  you  let  a  hive  swarm  naturally  you 
nearly  destroy  the  honey  storing  of  the  colony 
for  that  season.  But  by  controlling  swarming 
you  will  never  stop  the  storing  of  honey,  checking 
it  very  little  indeed,  while  you  add  one-fourth  or 
one-third  to  the  number  of  your  stock,  and  have 
all  good  strong  colonies  in  the  fall.  By  taking 
their  old  brood  combs  from  the  old  hives  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  the  colony  will  in  almost  all 
cases  bujld  new  worker  combs  ;  and  by  getting 
the  new  in  the  center  of  the  hives,  your  old 
stocks  vvnll  be  much  healthier  and  more  vigorous. 
Always  notice  if  you  have  a  last  year's  swarm 
equally  strong  with  an  old  colony  in  the  spring, 
that  the  former  will  generally  be  first  to  swarm. 

I  see  by  the  Journal  that  the  ladies  are  taking 
some  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  bees.  When 
you  see  the  ladies  take  hold  of  a  business  like 
this,  they  generally  do  it  in  the  right  way  and 
succeed  well. 

I  have  got  up  a  new  hive,  atid  am  almost  afraid 
to  say  anything  about  it  in  the  Journal,  for  I  see 
in  the  August  number  that  friend  Gallup,  hav- 
ing slipped  in  a  few  words  concerning  his  hive 
in  the  previous  number,  gets  a  rap  on  the 
knuckles  on  every  side.  Now,  if  he  had  got  it 
patented,  made  a  great  blow  about  it,  got  out  a 
boasting  advertisement  and  a  flaming  show  bill, 
and  charged  five  or  ten  dollars  for  a  right  and  a 
description,  it  would  all  have  gone  off  ra^jidly, 
like  hot  buckwheat  cakes  in  the  fall,  spread 
with  plenty  of  butter  and  honey. 

Alfred  Chapman. 

New  Cumberland,     West  Va.,  Aug.  21,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Facts  on  Queen  Eaising, 

Mr.  Editor:— I  see  in  the  July  niimber  of  the 
Journal  IVIr.  J.  L.  McLean,  of  Richmond,  Ohio, 
undertakes  to  philosphize  away  the  longevity 
and  fertility  of  artificial  queens,  on  the  ground 
that  the  length  of  life  in  "a  being  is  in  the  ratio  of 
the  time  intervening  between  birth  and  puberty." 

We  understand  from  the  article  the  birth  of 
the  bee  to  be  fixed  at  the  period  of  the  hatching 
of  Ihe  eg^,  and  not  when  it  emerges  from  the  cell. 

l^will  here  pause,  and  inquire  whether  or  not 
Mr.  McL.  is  not  laboring  under  a  mistake,  when 
he  takes  the  position,  that  the  iDeriod  intervening 


between  birth  and  puberty  is  shorter  in  the  case 
of  an  artificial  queen,  than  in  that  of  a  natural 
one? 

1.  The  birth  of  the  bee  is  fixed  at  the  hatch- 
ing of  the  egg. 

3.  All  larvae,  whether  in  worker  or  royal 
cells,  are  fed  on  the  same  kind  of  food  during 
the  first  five  days. 

3.  On  condition  that  the  royal  cell  is  built  the 
third  day  after  birth,  so  that  the  queen  emerges 
from  the  cell  in  ten  or  eleven  days  from  the 
time  the  cell  is  started,  is  the  period  between 
birth  and  puberty  of  the  queen  shortened?  I 
think  not.  She  only  lived  and  was  fed  in  a 
worker  cell  as  she  would  have  lived  and  been 
fed  in  a  royal  cell  for  the  first  three  days  ;  but 
the  length  of  time  from  birth  to  puberty  is  the 
same. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cell  do  not  always 
determine  the  size  of  the  queen  reared  therein  ; 
but  is  indicative  of  the  amount  of  food  placed 
in  the  cell. 

When  queens  are  reared  under  the  impulse  of 
natural  swarming,  the  largest  cells  are  filled  one 
half  inch  in  the  bottom  with  food,  and  the  cell 
lengthened  out  to  give  the  queen  the  proper 
amount  of  room;  and  after  the  cell  is  vacated  a 
large  proportion  of  the  food  is  left  behind  un- 
consumed.  But  the  food  consumed  and  not 
that  which  is  left,  has  to  do  with  the  life  of 
the  queen. 

Do  artificial  queens  get  a  sufficient  amount  of 
food?  Under  most  circumstances  they  do. 
Tins  is  demonstrated  in  the  size,  color,  health, 
and  their  early  fertility.  When  manipulation  is 
correct,  such  queens  are  as  large,  as  bright  colored, 
go  upon  their  bridal  trip  as  early,  and  commence 
depositing  eggs  as  soon  after  copulation  as 
natural  queens.  Does  the  circumstance  of  the 
inother  depositing  the  eg<^  in  the  royal  cell 
and  its  hatching  there,  give  the  embryo  queen 
an  advantage  over  the  one  worker  deposited  and 
hatched  in  a  worker  cell,  on  condition  that  it  is 
nursed  for  a  queen  from  birth  ?  I  think  not.  No 
food  is  put  in  the  worker  or  royal  cell  until  the 
ess  hatches,  and  then  the  same  kind  is  given  for 
five  days,  though  not  always,  I  think,  the  same 
in  quantity.  Hence  the  importance  of  having 
the  larva  fed  in  view  of  a  queen  from  birth,  but 
not  from  the  depositing  of  the  egg — as  this 
always,  both  in  a  worker  and  royal  cell,  remains 
without  food  till  birth.  A.  Salisbury. 

Camargo,  111. 


It  is  yet  an  unsettled  point  whether  the  queen 
ever  deposits  an  CfjEC  in  a  royal  cell.  We  put  the 
question  to  Mr.  Dzierzon  some  years  ago,  and  his 
reply  was  that  though  he  had  opened  and  inspected 
thousands  of  hives  in  the  breeding  season,  and 
watched  queens  when  laying  in  worker  aud  in  drone 
cells,  he  had  never  seen  one  laying  in  a  royal  cell. 
He  called  the  attention  of  beekeepers  to  the  matter,  in 
the  Bieuenzeitung,  and  asked  whether  any  one  had 
seen  the  queen  in  the  act  of  laying  in  such  cells  ;  but 
no  one  has  ever  answered  affirmatively.  Has  any 
American  beekeeper  seen  it? — Our  own  impression  is 
that  she  does  so,  but  only  when  the  mouth  of  the  cell 
has  been  properly  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  the 
workers. — [Ed. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Jouiual.] 


Queen  Cells  and  their  Contents. 


Mr.  Editor  : — To-day  I  had  a  large  swarm  of 
bees  corae  oft'  from  one  of  my  liives.  They  were 
clustering  on  the  fence,  when  I  discovered  them. 
The.  honey  season  being  over,  I  determined  to 
open  the  hive  they  came  from,  destroy  the  young 
queens  in  their  cells,  and  return  the  swarm  to 
the  ijareut  hive.  On  opening  the  hive,  it  was 
very  full  of  brood,  mostly  sealed  over.  The 
first  two  queen  cells  I  cut  out  contained  each  a 
dead  larva.  The  third  cell  had  its  cap  nearly  cut 
round  by  the  young  queen,  ready  to  emerge.  I 
removed  the  cap,  and  jjlaced  the  young  queen  in 
a  cage  for  future  use,  if  needed.  The  fourth 
cell  contained  a  dead  loorker  bee  dwarfed  in  size, 
as  you  will  find  on  examination.  The  fifth  cell 
— the  most  singular,  contained  a  icorker  bee  and 
a  queen,  both  dead.  These  had  evidently  been 
dead  several  days,  for  on  attempting  to  remove 
the  queen  (as  I  thought,)  I  pulled  the  head  oS 
the  worker.  By  opening  the  cell  carefully  and 
removing  them  together,  you  will  find  their  legs 
entwined  together  as  they  died.  The  sixth  cell 
contained  a  live  well  developed worhr  bee,  with  her 
head  to  the  base  of  the  cell.  I  killed  her  and 
returned  her  to  the  cell,  as  you  will  find  her. 
The  seventh  cell  contained  a  live  queeu  pupae, 
well  developed. 

The  cells  as  you  will  see,  are  of  usual  size  and 
position,  and  in  outward  appearance  were  like 
ordinary  queen  cells.  I  have  never  heard  of 
two  bees  being  hatched  in  one  cell,  and  what  is 
more  striking,  the  one  a  worker  aud  the  other  a 
queen.     Can  you  account  for  it  ? 

The  cells  evidently  had  never  been  disturbed 
or  opened  from  the  time  the  bees  had  sealed  them 
up,  until  I  opened  them  with  a  pair  of  slender 
point  tweezers  that  I  carry  in  my  pocket  to  re- 
move stings,  &c.  The  cocoon  or  silk  covering 
inside  was  perfect,  until  I  opened  them. 

Last  spring  the  parent  stock  was  a  three-quar- 
ter blood  black  bee.  They  swarmed  on  the  19th  of 
May.  On  the  20th  I  removed  the  queen  cells  and 
Introduced  an  unimpregnated  Italian  queen 
(taken  from  a  full  hive  after  it  was  sealed,  and 
hatched  in  a  nucleus).  She  was  laying  on  the 
27th  of  May  and  the  hive  has  done  well  ever 
since.  Her  progeny  has  a  slight  dash  of  black 
blood. 

I  have  packed  the  cells  in  a  tin  box,  and  think 
they  will  go  safely  by  mail.  Cell  marked  No.  1 
contains  the  dead  worker  ;  No.  2,  the  queeu  aud 
worker ;  No.  3,  the  workers  alive  when  opened. 
They  were  a  curiosity  to  me,  and  as  such  I 
forward  them  to  you— hoping  they  will  arrive 
safely.  A.  L.  Bkown. 

London,  Ohio,  July  29,  1871. 


E^"  We  received  the  box  in  good  condition,  and 
found  the  contents  of  the  cells  as  described.  We 
have  often  read  of  workers  found  in  queen  cells,  but 
never  before  of  a  worker  and  a  queen. — [Ed. 


No  person  ever  got  stung  by  hornets  who  kept 
away  from  where  they  were.  It  is  so  with  bad 
habits. 


[For  the  Aiaericau  Bee  Jouraal.] 

"Natural  Hardy  Queens-" 

The  American  people  is  held  by  all  other 
nations,  as  an  intelligent  people,  endowed  with 
sound,  practical  ideas.  Indeed,  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens in  theUiiited  States  are  favored  with  a  sound, 
clear  mind,  unbefogged  with  foolish  notions — 
except  one  class  of  society.  I  mean  the  bee- 
keepers!  Since  the  late  promulgation  of  the 
modern  theory  of  improved  bee-culture,  the 
minds  of  all  those  who  had  "bee  on  the  brain," 
have  been  thoroughly  disturbed.  The  unreason- 
able theory  advanced  is  that  by  the  method  of 
artificial  queen  raising,  bees  can  be  multiplied  ad 
libitum  if  not  ad  infinitum,  without  at  all  con- 
sulting those  insects  as  to  their  own  proper  dis- 
position or  wishes.  All  the  feeble-minded  of  the 
fraternity  of  beekeepers — that  is  the  great  ma- 
jority of  those  who  own  bees  and  like  to  attend 
to  them,  have  accepted  that  theory  as  indisputa- 
bly true ;  and  all,  unconscious  of  the  fallacy  of 
such  a  system,  claim,  in  spite  of  common  sense 
and  contradicting  evidence,  that  queens  thus 
artificially  raised  are  as  good  as,  or  even  better 
than  those  produced  by  natural  swarming  ;  and 
continue  to  incur  the  risk  of  their  own  ruin  and 
the  ruin  of  the  race  of  bees,  ^^hj  acting  against 
reason,  nature  and  common  sense.'' 

Among  the  feeble-minded  fellows  I  can  cite  one 
who,  after  getting  forty-six  colonies  by  that  bad 
method,  imagined  that  his  cistern  was  full  of 
honey  gathered  by  his  bees,  aud  that  by  turning 
a  crank  he  had  filled,  one  after  another,  all  the 
pots  in  his  kitchen,  and  then  the  boilers  of  his 
neighbors,  and  afterward,  some  thousands  of 
glass  jars  with  water,  labelled — "  WnivE  Clover 
Honey,  from  A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio."  As- 
tounding hallucination  ! 

Another  of  the  same  set,  who  inhabits  "Wen- 
ham  (I  do  not  give  his  name,  because  I  fear  to 
turn  his  innoxious  mania  into  furious  folly),  has 
imagined  to  raise  queens  for  sale.  So  much  de- 
ranged is  he  on  this  point,  that  he  never  per- 
ceived that  of  every  five  queens  which  he  tries 
to  raise,  three  fly  away  on  their  wedding  trip  and 
are  lost,  and  the  remaining  two  are  either  drone 
laying,  or  lay  eggs  which  do  not  hatch,  or  at 
least  are  a  year  in  maturing.  And  what  is  the 
more  wonderful,  that  the  man  not  only  seems 
content  with  his  business,  but  that  all  his  cus- 
tomers— equally  purblind^are  content  also  and 
in  the  perverted  craniums  imagine  that  the 
queens  they  receive,  though  nearly  or  quite  dead, 
are  thoroughly  prolific,  filling  their  hives  with 
brood  and  honey  which  exist  only  in  their  own- 
er's imagination. 

Such,  during  the  six  or  eight  years  past,  has 
been  the  mental  state  of  the  American  beekeepers 
at  lai'ge.  Fortunately  Providence,  who  always 
has  eyes  open  in  order  to  produce  the  saviour  of 
the  nation  just  at  the  right  moment  (Ex.  Napo- 
leon III.  for  France),  has  prepared  in  the  West, 
a  man  whose  mission  it  is  to  recall  the  beekeepers 
from  vain  imaginings  to  common  sense.  The 
predestined  man  is  Mr.  John  M.  Price.  His 
first  attemjjt  at  prophesying  having  been  with- 
out results,  he  retired  under  his  teut.     But  the 
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feu  sacre  lias  anew  taken  possession  of  him,  and 
we  can  hope  that  tliis  time  his  crusade  against  a 
lunacy  so  wonderful,  will  he  crowned  with 
success. 

Plaisanterie  apart.  Mr.  Price,  are  you  then 
riveted  to  your  theory  ?  Unfortunately,  after 
giving  us  the  means  of  refutation  in  your  own 
contradictory  writings,  you  furnish,  in  the 
American  Bee  .Tournal  for  August,  a  new  weapon 
against  your  arguments. 

In  a  preceding  article  on  the  same  subject,  I 
have  proved  that,  by  your  bad  method  of  dividing 
your  colonies  to  the  utmost,  making  ten  from  one, 
you  can  obtain  only  poor  and  unprolific  queens. 
Now  you  say  that  some  queens  artificially  raised, 
are  one  year  old  before  reaching  maturity.  Then, 
as  some  of  your  queens  become  good  after 
awhile,  may  it  not  be  that  the  progeny  of  the 
one  I  sent  you  was  such  '? 

I  too  have  had  queens  which  matured 
late  ;  but  never  when  they  were  put  in  good 
strong  colonies.  I  can  give  you  a  good  instance 
of  delayed  maturity.  One  of  my  neighbors,  Mr. 
McC.   sold  me  last  winter  a  second  swarm  of 

1869.  The  queen  of  that  swarm  was  so  poor  a 
layer,  that  her  progeny  did  not  fill  her  hive  in  all 

1870,  and  in  February  1871,  the  colony  was  near 
starving.  I  transferred  the  combs  in  j\[arch, 
adding  a  comb  of  honey  and  one  of  brood,  and 
at  the  end  of  May,  I  killed  that  queen  with  regret 
(she  was  black),  for  she  had  become  wonderfully 
prolific.  Thus  the  queen  had  been  nearly  two 
years  in  becoming  mature  as  you  would  say  ;  or 
before  being  placed  in  circumstances  indispensa- 
ble for  the  development  of  her  fecundity,  as  I 
understand  the  matter. 

Believe  my  experience ;  quit  your  system  of 
spoiling  your  colonies  by  such  dividing  as  you 
have  narrated  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  of 
1868,  1809  and  1870  ;  use  exclusively  strong  colo- 
nies to  raise  queen  cells ;  keep  the  bees  with 
honey  liberally  given,  if  the  weather  is  unfavor- 
able for  gathering.  Then  you  will  no  more  com- 
plain of  the  small  number  of  cells  started  ;  nor 
of  the  poor  quality  of  the  queens  Raised  ;  if  you 
put  those  young  queens  in  populous  and  well 
supplied  colonies. 

I  hope  that,  after  one  season  of  such  trials,  you 
will  acknowledge  with  me  that  the  swarming 
fever  has  no  more  value  for  raising  good  queens, 
than  a  fifth  wheel  would  have  for  your  wagon. 

Cn.  Dadant. 

Hamilton,  III.,  Aug.  9,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Crippled  Bees.    Queen  Killing.    Honey  Plant. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  also  something  to  tell 
my  brothers  in  bee-culture,  though  as  I  am  afraid 
they  all  know  so  much  more  of  such  matters 
than  I  do,  I  feel  a  little  hesitation  in  writing, 
since  possibly  no  one  will  learn  much  from  so 
poor  a  hand. 

What  I  wish  to  state  is  that  one  day  I  noticed 
some  of  my  bees  dragging  others  out  of  their 
hive,  though  I  felt  confident  they  were  neither 
robbers   nor   young  unfledged  bees.     Why  this 


was  done,  I  could  not  tell.  They  did  not  sting 
their  victims,  as  they  would  sting  robbers,  but 
merely  dragged  them  to  the  edge  of  the  alight- 
ing board,  and  gave  them  a  kick  as  it  were,  by 
way  of  hint  to  leave  the  premises. 

On  close  examination,  however,  I  found  there 
was  something  wrong  with  the  bees  tluis  treated. 
I  killed  a  few  of  them,  and  found  their  feet  and 
legs  enveloped  in  filmy  fibres  about  the  thickness 
of  a  hair  and  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  in  some  of  them  their  lower  man- 
dible was  aft'ected  in  like  manner.  They  could 
not  crawl  up  any  perpendicular  object,  nor  help 
to  gather  honey  or  pollen,  and  as  in  the  bee 
household  loafers  are  not  tolerated,  spunging  on 
the  labors  of  others,  they  were  summarily  ejected 
like  drones  out  of  season — the  motto  of  the  in- 
dustrious insect  seeming  to  be — '■'■root  liog,  or 
dteV  Ever  ready  for  self-defence,  they  still 
have  no  compassion  for  the  wounded  or  crippled, 
though  unwilling  to  commit  murder  in  cold 
blood  and  turning  them  out  to  wander  away  and 
get  lost.  I  cannot  account  for  this  occurrence. 
It  is  not  the  effect  of  moth  web.  I  am  acquainted 
with  that.  Nor  is  it  anything  hanging  to  their 
legs,  but  appears  to  be  some  kind  of  growth,  at 
least  so  it  seems  to  me.  Perhaps  it  is  nothing 
new  to  your  readers,  but  it  is  to  me.  Who  can 
explain  it? 

In  the  August  number,  Mr.  J.  Anderson  gives 
an  account  of  a  nice  queen  being  destroyed  by 
her  own  children,  because  she  was  out  of  the 
hive  a  few  minutes.  That  circumstance  cdmes 
so  near  one  I  witnessed  myself  that  I  will  give 
an  account  of  it,  letting  it  pass  for  what  it  is  • 
worth.  Last  year,  in  September  or  October,  I 
sent  to  Adam  Grimm  for  two  queens.  Both 
arrived  safe,  and  I  introduced  them  according  to 
the  printed  directions  accompanying  them. 
They  were  accepted  by  the  bees,  and  this  spring 
the  hives  were  well  filled  with  yellow  jackets. 
One  day  I  wished  to  look  at  them,  so  I  got  some 
rotten  wood  or  rags  (I  forget  which),  and 
smoked  them  a  little.  I  then  raised  one  of  the 
combs  outside  out  of  the  hive,  where  I  saw  a 
bunch  of  bees  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  on  the 
bottom  board.  The  thought  struck  me  immedi- 
ately that  they  had  assailed  my  queen.  I  took 
my  knife  and  easily  parted  them,  and  behold  two 
scoundrels  crawled  away  with  their  stings  fast  in 
the  body  of  my  nice  queen.  I  felt  bad,  I  assure 
you,  all  that  day,  and  did  not  sleep  much  the 
following  night,  tliinking  of  the  mishap,  and 
wondering  how  it  came  about.  Did  I  strip  her 
off  the  comb  when  I  raised  it  up,  that  she  iell  in 
their  midst,  or  how  came  it  that  they  attacked 
and  killed  their  mother  ?  I  set  her  on  another 
frame  after  she  was  stung,  but  she  was  instantly 
attacked  again.  I  closed  up  the  hive  and  let 
them  have  their  own  way.  Next  day,  at  noon, 
I  caught  the  rioters  dragging  her  out.  In  nine 
days  there  were  fourteen  queen  cells  in  the  hive, 
ready  to  hatch. 

I  have  one  thing  more  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  bee  keeping  fraternity,  who  appear 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  some  plant  that  will 
bloom  after  the  white  clover  fails  and  last  till 
buckwheat  comes  in.  I  think  1  have  found  such 
a  plant.     Further   experiments   will    show   its 
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value.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  tell  Novice,  lest  he 
should  p;et  drowned  in  honey  ;  but  then  again,  it 
would  be  so  sweet  a  death  that  perhaps  he  would 
not  care  much,  as  we  must  all  once  die.  Well, 
what  do  you  think  it  is  ?  Open  your  eyes,  ears, 
and  mouths,  and  listen  !  It  is  what  we  here  call 
tame  peppermint.  One  of  my  near  neighbors- 
has  a  small  patch  of  it,  about  six  feet  by  twelve, 
in  his  yard.  I  pass  the  place  three  times  a  day 
in  going  to  my  meals,  and  observed  the  plant  in 
bloom  long  ago.  They  tell  me  it  blooms  until 
frost.  The  bees  are  there  busily  engaged  every 
time  I  pass,  if  the  weather  allows  them  to  be 
out.  I  have  an  idea  that  the  honey  gathered 
from  this  plant  must  have  a  very  pleasant  taste 
and  aromatic  flavor.  This  patch  was  raised  by 
setting  out  a  few  stalks  for  tea,  and  in  two  years' 
time  it  has  spread  to  what  it  is.  I  think  it  pi'e- 
fers  a  moist  soil,  but  not  too  wet.  Let  those 
who  have  fence  corners  and  waste  spots  try  it. 

Bees  did  not  swarm  much  here  in  June, 
though  some  did  tolerably  well  in  that  way  ;  but 
August  swarms  I  see  and  hear  of  almost  every 
day.  Your  patience  is  no  doubt  running  low,  so 
I  will  close  this  my  first  epistle,  signing  myself 
^      *  A  Miller  by  profession, 

hut  not  a  Moth  Miller. 

Duncan's  Mills,  Aug.  10,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

About  Fertilizing  Queen  Bees. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  September  number  of  the 
Journal  has  made  its  appearance,  and  its 
contents  well  digested.  Like  others  we  are  not 
satisfied  until  we  have  read  all  it  contains.  The 
more  we  read  and  the  more  we  learn  from  it 
about  the  little  pets,  the  more  we  wish  to  know. 

We  have  been  very  successful  this  season  with 
our  bees.  We  have  raised  several  queens,  and 
experienced  considerable  trouble  in  getting 
them  properly  fertilized.  Witli  some,  we  had 
success,  but  with  others  not.  Some  were  fer- 
tilized in  confinement,  and  some  in  the  open  air. 
We  failed  to  a  great  extent  with  our  new 
fertilizing  cage.  It  would  not  work  as  well  as 
expected.  Like  others  before  us,  we  "failed," 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  mode 
of  procuring  fertilization  will  never  work  as 
was  desired,  though  Mr.  N.  C.  Mitchell  claims 
that  he  has  brought  it  to  a  focus.  I  think  na- 
ture has  provided  a  way,  by  which  the  bee  may 
propogate  its  species,  and  that  the  only  way 
with  success. 

IN    AND    IN    BREEDING. 

In  last  month's  Journal,  Mr.  T.  Hulman  gives 
us  his  views  on  in  and  in  breeding.  I  must  beg 
leave  to  differ  with  him  to  a  certain  extent.  He 
refers  us  to  the  buftalo  and  other  herds,  and 
speaks  of  the  Jersey  cow  as  coming  from  a 
small  island,  where  the  stock  has  been  bred  in 
and  in  for  centuries,  and  still  they  exist  distinct 
and  pure. 

But  we  do  not  call  this  in  and  in  breeding,  if 
we  understand  the  matter  right.  But  if  we 
take  a  Jersey  cow  and  a  pure  male  from  the 
same  herd,  and  raise  calves  from  these  two,  and 


when  they  arrive  at  maturitj^,  we  breed  to  the 
same  male  as  before,  and  so  on,  and  do  not 
change,  what  will  be  the  result?  Why  the 
stock  will  finally  run  out  ;  in  other  words,  the 
stock  will  degenerate  until  there  will  not  be  a 
trace  left  of  them.  Although  tlie  Jersey  cattle 
come  from  a  small  i-sland,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  breed  in  this  manner,  but  are  bred  carefully 
not  sister  to  brother,  but  to  distant  relatives. 
So  with  the  Italian  bee.  If  you  take  a  queen 
and  drones  from  her,  and  allow  her  oftspring 
(queen)  to  mate  and  be  fertilized  by  her  drone 
progeny,  my  candid  belief  is  that  they  will 
naturally  degenerate  and  finally  cease  to  exist  as 
Italians — that  is,  if  you  keep  on  breeding  in 
this  manner  for  three  or  four  generations. 

But  some  one  will  say,  they  are  all  Italians, 
and  how  can  you  keep  them  from  breeding  in 
and  in  when  they  have  free  access  to  the  open 
air?  The  answer  is,  the  queens  meet  drones  from 
another  mother  and  of  a  difi"erent  family  ;  and  by 
so  doing  keep  up  the  race  to  the  standard  mark 
of  its  required  qualities.  iVsI  have  bred  queens 
and  had  them  fertilized  by  drones  of  the  same 
mother,  I  found  after  breeding  them  in  this  way 
for  several  generations,  they  would  gradually 
lose  their  good  qualities,  and  finally  become 
dwarfed  to  a  certain  extent. 

Why  do  queen  breeders,  if  you  buy  more  than 
one  queen  from  them,  state  to  you  that  "this 
one  is  not  akin  to  the  rest  I  have  sent  you?" 
Mr.  T.  speaks  of  the  human  family  as  not  being 
injured  by  intermarriage  (that  is  the  way  I  un- 
derstand him).  Now  I  do  not  believe  in  rela- 
tions marrying  at  all ;  it  .does  to  some  extent 
injure  their  offspring.  But  this  does  not  come 
up  to  the  point,  as  I  view  in  and  in  breeding. 
Suppose  he  takes  the  case  of  a  brother  and 
sister  marrying.  Undoubtedly  he  will  find  the 
case  plain  enough  that  their  race  (or  offspring) 
are  deficient  in  more  or  less  of  the  required 
elements  of  the  human  family.  I  would  guar- 
antee that  if  this  were  the  case,  the  human  race 
would  so  deteriorate  or  degenerate  that  there 
would  not  be  a  sound  or  perfect  man  or  woman 
on  the  globe. 

In  breeding  queens,  or  anything  else  of  the 
kind,  I  always  select  from  some  otlier  family,  the 
males  from  which  I  wish  to  breed  ;  and  by  so 
doing  I  keep  up  the  required  qualities  of 
whatever  stock  I  am  breeding  or  raising.  I  will 
admit  that  queens  reared  in  a  swarming  hive,  are 
somewhat  larger  ;  but  as  to  their  being  any 
better  or  longer  lived,  I  am  unable  to  determine. 
I  do  not  write  this,  Mr.  Editor,  tli inking  that 
the  gentleman  is  wrong  in  his  views,  but  he  gave 
his  belief,  and  I  give  mine— a  privilege  which 
each  has  a  perfect  right  to  enjoy. 

Beekeeping  is  waking  up  in  these  parts.  I 
intend  to  talk  nothing  but  Italians  hereafter  to 
those  engaged  in  it.  The  Italian  queens  prove 
to  be  more  prolific  than  the  black  queeus  are. 

Tell  Mr.  Gallup  that  we  intend  to  hold  on  to  the 
almighty  dollars,  whether  to  buy  lumber  to  make 
one  of  his  hives,  or  not. 

We  are  expecting  to  enjoy  a  splendid  time  at 
the  next  meeting  of  our  association  at  Man- 
chester, and  will  report  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  at  an  early  date,  for  publication. 
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In  conclucyng  my  tedious  communication,  I 
will  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  this  year's 
profits,  but  expect  to  do  better  in  another. 

T.  H.  B.  Woody. 

Pleasant  Valley,  Mo.,  Sept.  11,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Tte  Test  of  Purity  Again. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  a  part  of  G.  M. 
Doolittle's  article  on  purity  of  Italian  queens. 
I  have  experience  to  corroborate  his.  More  than 
two  years  ago  I  put  a  few  of  the  facts  to  the 
beekeeping  world,  through  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  but  I  presume  they  were  not  then  con- 
sidered worthy  of  attention.  I  had  a  most 
beautiful  Italian  queen  (which  was  superseded 
only  a  month  since)  that  produced  all  extra  nice 
thi'ee-banded  workers  of  deep  color.  Yet  half 
of  her  droues  were  bluish-black,  and  many  of 
her  queens  as  black  as  a  crow.  And  what  was 
not  less  strange  is,  that  her  worker  grand- 
children mostly  became  glossy  black  in  their  olji 
age.  I  think  Mr.  D.  has  suggested  the  proper 
test  at  last.  Why  not  be  governed  in  breeding 
bees  by  the  same  rules  as  in  other  stock  ?  That 
is,  breed  on  and  on  in  the  same  line  till  the  six- 
teenth or  twentieth  generation,  and  till  "like 
produces  like."  The  fact  is,  workers  are  simply 
imperfect  bees,  and  their  qualities— be  they 
better  or  worse — cannot  be  taken  as  a  test. 
Now,  gentlemen  bee-breeders,  let  us  have  a 
pedigree.  Tell  us,  and  prove  to  us,  how  far 
back  your  queen  bees  have  produced  their  like. 

Nor  does  it  matter  whether  the  Italian  bee  "is 
itself  a  hybrid"  or  not.  The  best  of  our  im- 
proved cattle,  hogs,  and  other  stock,  were 
oi'iginally  crossed.  If  it  is  a,  fact  that  the  Italian 
bee  is  superior,  we  want  the  breed  "established  ;" 
and  this  can  be  done  only  by  breeding  forward 
long  enough  or  tracing  back  far  enough.  The 
unimportant  matter  that  bees  originally  came 
from  Italy,  or  that  they  are  ..of  the  "latest 
importation"  is  not  enough  for  a  good  stock 
man. 

But  I  am  not  satisfied  that  Mr.  D.  has  settled 
the  matter  of  queens  mating  with  two  drones. 
A  friend  of  mine  whose  word  is  current  with  me 
in  everything  else,  and  who  does  a  good  deal  of 
experimenting  with  bees,  assures  me  he  has 
repeatedly  had  a  queen  mate  with  two  drones  on 
two  difterent  days,  and  that  "it"  killed  both 
drones.  If  other  female  animals  "  mate"  with  a 
plurality  of  males,  why  may  not  queen  bees 
also?  The  authors  and  writers  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  are  at  work  on  the  bee  question. 
After  three  years'  experience,  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  much  of  the  great  difference  between 
black  bees,  Italians,  and  hybrids,  is  imaginary. 
For  the  sake  of  truth,  science,  and  common 
sense,  let  us  have  less  exaggei-ation. 

J.  W.  Greene. 
Chilltcothe,  Mo.,  July  18,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Two  Queens- in  a  Hive— Another  Singular  Occur- 
rence. 


From  Christmas  to  Candlemas,  a  careful  bee- 
master  should  consider  any  worker  bee  in  a 
healthy  hive  worth  a  three-pence. — Hgeffler. 


Mr.  Editor: — I  am  really  only  a  beginner  in 
bee-culture,  though  I  have  had  some  bees  for 
sixteen  years,  and  purchased  a  Langstroth  book 
and  hive  from  Mr.  Otis,  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  in 
1860,  and  have  taken  five  volumes  of  your  Jour- 
nal. Still,  in  all  this  time,  I  paid  very  little  at- 
tention to  my  bees  until  the  fall  of  18G9,  when  I 
got  some  Italian  queens  about  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber. In  the  year  1870  the  bees  did  not  do  well 
in  this  neighborhood,  so  that  I  might  say  I  com- 
menced last  spring.  I  was  absent  from  home  on 
the  3d  and  4th  of  June',  and  when  I  came  back 
my  son  said  that  seven  swarms  of  bees  had  issued 
while  I  was  away,  and  that  one  of  them  was  the 
largest  he  had  ever  seen.  They  had  all  been 
hived  in  box  hives,  as  I  had  but  few  section  hives, 
and  my  son  did  not  know  how  to  manage  them. 
On  the  Gth  of  June  the  big  swarm  came  out 
again  and  settled  on  a  bunch  of  lilac  bushes, 
right  at  the  ground,  and  I  had  quite  a  job  get- 
ting them  off.  But  I  succeeded  at  last,  put  them 
in  one  of  Adair's  section  hives,  and  they  went  to 
work  with  a  will.  On  the  fourth  day  after,  I 
put  on  two  honey  boxes  of  nine  sections  each, 
and  some  of  the  bees  went  to  work  in  each  of 
them  the  same  night.  In  less  than  two  weeks 
they  had  the  brood  chamber  about  full,  and  three 
combs  and  some  small  pieces  in  each  box  ;  when 
the  honey  failed  from  the  prevalent  drouth,  and 
they  did  little  more  than  live,  up  to  July  25th, 
when  I  concluded  to  take  the  queen  and  put  her 
in  a  box  hive  that  had  become  queenless.  I  was 
expecting  to  receive  some  Italian  queens  in  a 
few  days,  and  intended  to  give  one  to  this  hive. 
I  carried  the  chamber  to  the  cellar,  hunted  out 
the  queen,  cut  off  one  wing,  caged  her,  stuck 
her  down  through  the  top  of  the  box  hive,  and 
left  her  there  twenty-four  hours,  when  I  pulled 
out  the  stopper  to  let  her  pass  out  of  the  cage 
whenever  she  pleased.  ^ 

I  did  not  get  the  Italian  queens  until  the  .5th 
of  August,  making  eleven  days  ;  so  I  expected  to 
find  plenty  of  sealed  queen-cells  in  the  hive  from 
which  the  queen  was  removed.  I  cari-ied  it  to 
the  cellar  (as  honey  was  still  scarce,  and  robbers 
very  plenty),  and  commenced  at  the  front  to  look 
for  the  cells,  clearing  the  combs  of  bees  as  I  did 
so.  I  found  one  cell  near  the  center  of  the  third 
section,  which  had  evidently  been  torn  open. 
That  was  all  I  found  till  I  came  to  the  center  of 
the  chamber,  when  I  took  off"  the  back,  and  there 
was  a  queen  right  on  the  face  of  the  first  comb. 
I  caught  and  crushed  her,  supposing  she  was  a 
young  one  just  hatched — as  eleven  and  five  made 
the  sixteen  days,  if  the  bees  had  taken  a  larva 
five  days  old  to  raise  one.  But,  to  my  surprise, 
when  I  came  to  brush  the  bees  off  the  comb,  I 
found  the  cells  contained  young  larvae  and  plenty 
of  eggs  not  yet  hatched.  Not  another  queen 
cell  could  be  found  in  the  chamber,  so  that  I  con- 
cluded the  old  queen  had  played  the  same  game 
as  did  Mr.  Argo's  runaway.  Next  evening  I 
thought  I  would  drive  the  bees  out  of  the  old 
box  hive  and  see  if  there  was  any  queen  there  ; 
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but  they  would  not  move,  either  with  rapping 
on  the  hive,  nor  with  smoke  blown  in  at  the  en- 
trance. They  would  come  up  to  the  top  of  the 
comb,  and  run  around  the  edfijes  of  the  hive 
very  briskly,  but  would  not  go  up  into  the  box  ; 
so  i  concluded  I  would  next  day  transfer  them 
to  a  section  hive  from  which  a  small  swarm  had 
deserted,  and  then  give  them  a  queen  from  an- 
other hive.  I  smoked  them  a  very  little,  to  put 
in  an  Italian  queen,  and  carried  them  to  the  cel- 
lar ;  but  still  they  would  not  drive.  Then  I 
Juried  oft'  one  side  of  the  hive  and  cut  out  the 
combs  (smoking  the  bees  back  out  of  my  way), 
and  when  I  came  to  the  third  sheet,  beho'd  there 
was  a  circle  of  capped  worker  cells,  larva;  of  all 
sizes,  and  eggs!  Now  I  did  not  know  what  to 
think,  but  transferred  what  comb  there  was  that 
was  worth  anything,  put  the  chamber  in  the 
case,  and  shook  the  bees  out  on  a  sheet  in  front, 
and  ///."fc  wa^  the  queen  icith  only  one  icing,  sure 
enough.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  must  have  been 
two  queens  in  that  hive  for  a  number  of  days, 
with  no  sign  of  quarrelling. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  I  have  spun  my 
yarn  pretty  long  for  the  lirst  time,  and  suppose 
I  had  better  stop. 

C.  T.  Smith. 

Trenton,  111,  Aug.  14,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eetrospective  Inquiries. 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  renewing  my  subscription, 
allow  me  to  say  that  I  could  not  well  do  without 
the  Journal.  Though  young  in  the  fascinating 
study  of  apiculture,  I  have  learned  to  know  that 
the  more  knowledge  we  have  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  bee  the  greater  will  be  our  success. 
My  experience  has  not  been  all  honey,  but  my 
faihu-es  have  all  been  good  lessons.  With  this 
view  of  the  matter,  drawbacks  should  only  stimu- 
late us  to  try  and  do  better  next  time.  Some  of 
my  friends  think  me  crazy  on  this  subject,  but  a 
man  (or  a  woman  either)  must  be  enthusiastic  to 
succeed  well  in  any  undertaking. 

As  the  Journal  is  a  vehicle  for  thought  and 
experience,  I  will,  with  your  leave,  put  a  few 
questions  to  some  of  your  correspondents. 

I  will  then  first  address  myself  to  Querist. 
On  page  55,  vol.  5,  Mr.  Seay  takes  the  ground 
that  "the  first  and  highest  law  of  nature  in  in- 
sects is  self-preservation  in  caring  for  offspring. 
The  honey  bee  seems  to  be  endowed  with  this 
instinct  for  the  jDurpose  of  preserving  brood  in 
the  hive."  On  page  83  of  the  same  volume,  you, 
Mr.  Querist,  call  in  question  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, by  asking — "If  the  preservation  of  off- 
spring is  the  strongest  instinct  that  governs  the 
honey  bee,  then  why  does  she  remove  unsealed 
larvae  from  the  cells,  to  make  room  for  a  rich 
honey  harvest?"  On  page  76,  vol.  6,  Mr.  Seay 
makes  some  very  strong  points  on  his  side  of  the 
question,  which  have  not  yet  been  met  by  you 
or  any  one  else.  Now,  ai-e  we  to  conclude,  from 
your  long  silence,  that  you  have  given  tip  the 
point?  If  not,  please  give  us  some  facts  sup- 
porting your  view  of  the  subject.     For,  if  the 


honey  bee  differs  from  all  other  insects  in  this  re- 
spect (as  she  no  doubt  does  in  others),  then  the 
fact  ought  to  be  established,  so  that  it  will 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  little  in- 
sect. 

J.  M.  Price. — There  appears  to  be  some  dif- 
ference between  you  and  Mr.  Langstroth,  regai-d- 
ing  queen  raising.  No  doubt  your  experience  in 
this  direction  has  caused  you  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  beat  queens  can  only  be  raised  by 
a  colony  having  the  swarming  impulse.  But  Mr. 
Langstroth,  in  accordance  with  his  observations, 
says  :  "I  have  for  yeai's  been  in  the  habit  of 
raising  my  queens  in  stoeks  kept  in  full  heart 
by  liberal  feeding  or  otherwise,  and  have  not 
found  any  appreciable  difterence  between  those 
thus  raised  and  those  raised  by  bees  when  jire- 
pariiig  to  swarm."  Now,  as  the  line  must  be 
drawn  somewhere,  do  you  consider  all  queens 
artificial,  except  those  raised  by  a  colony  under 
the  swarming  impulse?  Please  give  us  a  reason, 
if  you  can,  why  queens  are  better  when  raised 
in  this  condition  than  in  any  other.  Is  it  in  the 
ij|iture  of  the  egg,  quantity  or  quality  of  food  given 
to  the  larvffi,  or  what  ? 

Novice,  take  my  '^W.  I  would  like  one  good 
hearty  shake  of  yours.  I  thank  you  for  all  the 
information  you  have  given  me.  That  article  in 
the  August  number  is  worth  more  than  "  a  dol- 
lar.''^ Your  experience  is  always  welcome.  I 
have,  this  summer,  been  much  exercised  on  the 
subject  of  straight  and  worker  comb.  I  have  not 
succeeded  as  well  as  I  would  like,  for  the  bees 
would  be  a  little  stubborn.  Now,  as  I  want 
to  be  "master  of  the  situation,"  and  you  are 
an  old  novice,  please  give  us  your  best  method,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  best  result. 

Everybody  (Gallup  excepted). — Last  fall  my 
bees  did  not  stop  breeding  till  late,  and  used  up  the 
most  of  their  bee-bread.  This  spring  being  wet 
and  cold,  they  could  not  work  much  on  rye-flour, 
and  by  the  time  they  could  gather  pollen  some  of 
the  stocks  were  very  weak.  Now,  as  good  cuflee- 
sugar  is  a  good  substitute  for  honey,  I  would  like 
to  know  whether  bee-bread  has  ever  been  ana- 
lyzed and  a  substance  found,  single  or  combined, 
that  would  be  a  good  substitute  for  bee-bread,  to 
be  fed  when  required.  All  information  will  be 
thankfully  received  by 

Querist  No.  2. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee  Notes  from  Southern  Indiana. 

SEVERE   DROUTH. 

We  have  just  passed  through  the  severest 
drouth  that  has  been  experienced  in  this  section 
for  many  years.  For  about  two  months  it  did 
not  rain  enough  to  lay  the  dust.  The  ground 
had  not  been  thoroughly  wet  since  May.  Almost 
every  honey-prod acing  flower,  with  all  other 
vegetation,  was  literally  "dried  up."  The  red 
clover  and  the  white  had  ceased  to  bloom,  and 
almost  to  live.  The  corn  tassels  were  bleached 
and  wilted.  The  buckwheat— our  main  depend- 
ence for  honey  at  this  season  of  the  year— had 
not  moisture  enough  to  grow  stalks  or  leaves, 
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much  less  blossoms.   In  short,  the  bee-pasturage 
was  almost  entirely  cut  off. 

RAIN. 

But  this  long  drouth  was  brought  to  a  close 
last  night  by  a  copious  "water  fall."  It  rained 
for  more  tlian  twelve  hours,  almost  without  in- 
termission. The  parched  and  thirsty  ground  is 
now  thoroughly  moistened,  and  in  a  few  days 
we  may  look  for  a  revival  of  vegetal)le  life.  I 
have  about  eight  acres  of  buck\Yheat,  which  I 
think  will  soon  furnish  good  pasturage  for  my 
seventy  stocks.  I  did  expect  to  get  considerable 
surplus  honey  during  the  buckwheat  season,  but 
now  shall  let  my  bees  have  all  they  can  make 
from  this  time  till  frost.  They  have  been,  dur- 
ing all  this  dry  weather,  and  are  still,  breeding 
profusely.  This  has  made  a  heavy  drain  on  their 
stores.  The  honey  in  a  few  of  the  stocks  had 
got  so  low  that  I  began  ,to  feed  them.  But  I 
think  they  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves in  a  few  days.  If  they  fail  in  this,  how- 
ever, they  shall  not  suiier  ;  they  have  done  too 
much  for  me  this  season,  to  be  driven  into  win- 
ter quax'ters  with  scanty  stores. 

BEE   FEED. 

I  have  been  feeding  with  a  very  simple  and 
cheap  food.  I  bought  a  few  gallons  of  sorghum 
molasses  at  forty  cents  a  gallon.  In  this  I  put 
water  and  honey  in  the  proportion  of  one  quart 
of  water  and  one  pint  of  honey  to  one  gallon  of 
molasses.  This  mixture  I  boiled  until  it  was  of 
the  consistency  of  thin  molasses.  When  cooled, 
I  poured  it  into  cards  of  empty  comb,  about  one 
quart  to  the  hive.  It  was  wonderful  how  soon, 
after  these  cards  were  returned  to  the  hives,  the 
bees  would  lick  up  this  syrup  and  deposit  it  in 
other  and  more  convenient  i^arts  of  the  hives. 

TWO  QUEENS  IN  ONE  COLONY. 

I  have  recently  had  an  interesting  case  of  two 
queens  in  one  hive.  In  looking  over  one  of  my 
stocks,  to  which  I  had  last  spring  given  a  young 
queen,  I  accidentally  discovered  two  fertile 
queens,  each  quietly  passing  over  the  combs  as 
if  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  other. 
The  younger  had  been  there  several  weeks,  as 
her  brood  was  then  hatching.  Of  this  I  was 
certain,  as  the  brood  of  the  older  was  pure 
Italian,  ^while  that  of  the  younger  was  badly 
marked. 

I  removed  the  older  queen  to  another  liive,  that 
had  been  Avithout  a  queen  for  some  time.  At  the 
same  time  I  gave  the  hive  to  which  I  removed  this 
queen,  a  card  of  unsealed  brood.  The  queen  im- 
mediately began  to  deposit  eggs  in  the  combs.  The 
workers,  although  they  had  acknowledged  her  as 
their  sovereign,  commenced  the  construction  of 
queen  cells.  These  cells  were  sealed  over,  and  one 
of  them  hatched  out,  in  the  jn-esence  of  the  old 
queen,  she  not  attempting  to  disturb  them.  The 
young  queen,  as  soon  as  she  had  emerged  from 
the  cell,  destroyed  the  other  cells,  but  did  not 
do  or  say  aught  to  the  old  queen,  nor  the  old  one 
to  her.  I  tried  very  hard  to  get  up  a  light  be- 
tween them,  driving  them  together  and  catching 
one  and  putting  on  the  other  ;  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  recognize  one  another  as  of  the  royal 


blood.  In  due  time  the  young  queen  became 
fertile.  She  continued  laying  in  the  presence  of 
the  old  one,  frequently  on  the  same  card  with 
her,  for  two  weeks  or  more,  until  I  removed  the 
old  queen.  In  attempting  to  introduce  this  old 
queen  to  another  hive,  I  lost  her,  else  her  biogra- 
pliy  might  perhaps  be  rendered  still  more  inter- 
esting by  otlier  remarkable  incidents. 

AVliat  could  there  have  been  about  this  queen 
that  kept  her  from  interfering  with  other  queens, 
and  that  restrained  them  from  disturbing  her  ? 
There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  her  appearance, 
except  that  her  body  was  rather  short.  She  was 
quite  prolific,  and  her  progeny  were  well  marked. 
The  workers,  however,  seemed  to  apprehend  that 
she  was  an  extraoi-dinary  bee-ing,  for  she  was  al- 
ways, or  at  least  wheneVer  I  saw  her,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  admiring  and  apparently  amazed 
subjects,  their  heads  turned  toward  her,  and  ever 
and  anon  gently  touching  her  body  with  their 
antennae,  as  if  to  say:  "What  are  you,  any 
how?" 

FREAK   OF   HOSTILITY. 

I  have  also  had  another  peculiar  queen  case. 
While  examining  one  of  my  full  stocks,  I  found 
a  number  of  queen  cells  started.  Supposing 
that  the  bees  were  proposing  to  swarm,  and  to 
prevent  the  queen  from  getting  away,  I  took  her 
up  in  my  lingers  and  clipped  her  wings.  When 
I  returned  her  to  the  top  of  the  frames  the  work- 
ers gathered  upon  her,  just  as  they  would  on  a 
strange  queen,  and  in  a  few  moments  had  her 
closely  confined  in  a  dense  cluster.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  could  release  her.  I  removed  her 
to  another  hive.  Why  the  bees  should  reject  her, 
I  could  not  conceive.  She  was  a  young  queen, 
not  over  two  months  old,  and  was  tolerably 
prolific.  At  the  time  she  was  depositing  drone 
eggs. 

FERTILIZATION    OF   QUEENS. 

For  the  past  month  I  have  had  much  difficulty 
in  getting  my  young  queens  fertilized  ;  and  this 
while  I  have  a  good  many  young  drones.  The 
dry,  hot  Aveather  has  seemed  to  prevent  the 
queens  and  drones  from  desiring  to  mate.  I 
have  one  queen  now  over  a  month  old,  that  has 
just  begun  to  lay.  I  did  not  experience  this 
trouble  early  in  the  season. 

INTRODUCING    QUEENS. 

I  have  recently  given  the  plan  suggested  in  a 
late  number  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  of 
hatching  queens  in  cages,  a  pretty  thorough  test. 
I  put  about  twenty  sealed  cell's  in  as  miiny  wire 
cages,  two  inches  long  and  one  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter.  These  I  suspended  in  a  strong 
stock  that  was,  at  the  time,  destitute  of  a  queen. 
The  young  queens  hatched  very  well,  but  unless 
I  removed  tliem  within  a  few  hours  afterwai"ds, 
they  invariably  died.  The  workers  refused  to 
feed  them  while  thus  caged.  I  then  tried  put- 
ting in  the  cages  pieces  of  sponge  saturated  in 
honey,  from  which  I  thought  the  young  queens 
could  feed  themselves.  But  this  was  attended 
with  the  same  result  as  befoi-e — the  queens  died. 
Out  of  the  twenty  I  did  not  save  more  than  five 
or  six. 

I  have  also  tried  Mr.  Langstroth's  plan  of  in- 
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troduciiig  young  queens,  just  hatclied,  into  full 
stocks.  In  almost  every  instance  the  workers 
deliberately  dragged  them  out,  as  if  of  too  little 
importance  to  be  allowed  hive  room.  From  some 
of  these  stocks  I  had  removed  the  old  queens 
just  before  attempting  to  introduce  the  young 
ones.  Others  had  been  queenless  for  several 
days.  I  have  seldom  had  any  success  in  my 
efforts  to  introduce  unfertile  queens. 

A   FERTILE   WORKER. 

My  neighbor  apiarist,  Mr.  P.  D.  Boyer,  has 
had  quite  a  siege  with  a  "fertile  worker,"  in  one 
of  his  hives.  This  stock  had  been  destitute  of  a 
queen  for  some  time,  when  he  gave  them  some 
sealed  queen  cells.  In  a  little  while  afterwards 
he  found  these  cells  torn  out  and  an  abundance 
of  eggs  scattered  through  the  combs,  in  both 
worker  and  drone  cells.  Supposing  that  another 
queen  had  by  some  means  got  into  the  hive,  he 
made  a  thorough  search,  several  times  repeated, 
for  her,  but  searched  in  vain.  He  then,  suspect- 
ing the  presence  of  a  fertile  woi'ker,  looked  time 
and  again  for  her,  but  he  could  see  no  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  workers.  Eggs  con- 
tinued to  be  scattered  profusely  through  the 
combs,  sometimes  as  many  as  five  in  one  cell. 
The  bees  built  what  looked  like  queen  cells  over 
the  brood  of  this  layer,  but  they  failed  to  hatch. 
After  several  efforts  he  succeeded  in  getting  them 
to  receive  a  fertile  queen,  and  then  all  went  on 
right.  The  brood  from  this  animal,  whatever  it 
was,  hatched  out  droves.  Those  that  were  in 
drone  cells  looked  just  like  other  drones.  Qiocere. 
Have  such  drones  the  power  to  fertilize  queens? 

M.  C.  Hester, 

Charlestown,  Ind.,  Aug.  25,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

AnotlieT  Beginner  in  Iowa, 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  reading  your  valuable  paper, 
I  see  now  and  then  a  word  from  a  beginner,  and 
being  in  that  plight  of  misery  myself,  I  thought 
I  would  let  your  readers  know  that  there  is  still 
another  new  hand,  trying  to  gain  a  livelihood  by 
the  way  of  stings  and  honey. 

I  am  yet  a  young  man,  just  starting  in  life,  a 
resident  of  Jefferson,  in  Greene  county.  My 
attention  was  first  called  to  the  "little  busy  bee" 
by  W.  H.  Furman,  Esq.,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  who 
is  well-known  throughout  the  State,  as  a  first- 
class  apiai'ian  and  breeder  of  Italian  queens. 
He  attracted  my  attention  to  that  branch  of  in- 
dustry, while  exhibiting  at  our  County  Fair,  last 
fall,  and  of  him  I  purchased  my  first  stand  of 
bees,  in  the  "Langstroth  Hive,"  also  Langs- 
troth's  work  on  "  i/te  Hive  and  Hon,e.y  i?ee," 
and  then  subscribed  for  your  valuable  Bee  Jour- 
nal— neither  of  which  I  would  now  do  without. 

Last  spring  I  bought  four  more  stands,  all 
Italians  ;  thus  making  my  start  with  five  colo- 
nies. I  concluded  to  commence  right,  by  placing 
myself  under  the  instruction  of  a  practical  bee- 
man  ;  and  am  spending  the  season  in  the  apiary 
of  Mr.  Furman,  at  Cedar  Rapids.  I  have  found 
that,  for  a  novice,  there  is  something  to  learn. 
My  success  thus  far  has  been  a  doubling  of  my 


stock,  two  hundred  and  three  (303)  pounds  of 
honey  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hive,  taken  by 
the  use  of  the  slinger,  and  ninety  (90)  pounds  of 
box  honey.  Reports  from  home  say  that  the  bees 
are  still  storing  honey  rapidly  from  some  source. 

Why  do  not  some  of  the  writers  tell  us  more 
that  would  be  of  practical  benefit,  with  less  of 
"I,"  or  "my  hive,"  &c.  ?  For  instance,  their 
method  of  preventing  robbing,  which  I  find  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  at  this  time.  A 
little  advice  iij  this  line,  I  think,  would  be  grate- 
fully received  by  beginners  generally.* 

Edwin  A.  King. 

Cedar  Rapids,  loioa,  Aug.  21,  1871. 

*  IL^"  The  former  volumes  of  the  Bee  Journal 
contain  many  articles  and  suggestions  on  pre- 
venting and  checking  robbery  by  the  bees. 


[For  the  Amencan  Bee  Journal  ] 

Introducing  Italian  Queen  Bees. 


I  have  had  good  success  by  the  following 
method  : 

Take  for  a  bottom  a  board  six  inches  square  ; 
for  ends  two  one  inch  strips ;  for  sides, 
glass  five  by  six  inches  ;  top  two  and  a  quarter  by 
six  inches,  inside  the  space  inclosed  by  the  glass. 
Cut  most  of  it  out.  One  large  hole  covered  with 
wire  cloth  ;  a  smaller  hole  covered  with  a  paste- 
board card  made  to  slide,  the  end  projecting  out- 
side for  handle.  Put  a  frame  with  comb  inside, 
with  queen.  Set  the  box  over  the  bees  ;  with- 
draw the  slide  a  little,  and  let  three  or  four  bees 
up.  After  awhile  let  up  a  few  more,  and  repeat 
the  operation  till  the  box  is  full  of  bees.  In  two 
days  more,  withdraw  the  slide  and  the  queen 
will  go  down.  The  honey  boards  I  use  favor 
this  method.  They  are  made  of  plasterer's 
laths  dressed  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  the  ends 
halved,  and  fastened  with  2|^  oz.  tacks.  The 
middle  piece  that  runs  lengthwise,  is  one  inch 
thick  and  two  inches  wide,  nailed  on  the  top, 
which  makes  six  holes. 


» 


Under  the  long  middle  piece  tack  straps  of 
tin  to  project  three-fourths  of  an  inch  into  the 
square  spaces  ;  make  a  separate  corner  for  each 
hole,  to  remove  when  the  boxes  are  put  on. 

J.  WiNFIELD. 

Hubbard,  Ohio,  Aug.  3,  1871. 


Bees.— The  Paris  (Ky.)  Mercury  says  :  Farm- 
ers tell  us  that  this  is  a  prolific  year  for  humble- 
bees — they  have  never  seen  as  many  "in  their 
born  days."  In  numerous  instances  farmers 
have  stopped  i)lowing  in  consequence,  the  bees 
being  troublesome  to  the  plowman  as  well  as  to 
his  team. 
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^Vashington,  October,   1871. 

We  learn  with  sincere  regret  that  our  friend  and 
correspondent,  Novice,  was  prevented  by  physical 
disability  from  furnishing  us  with  his  customary 
monthly  contribution — sending  us  only  a  brief  note 
instead.  We  trust  that  relaxation  and  exercise  will 
soon  restore  to  him  health  and  vigor. 

Mr.  Langstroth,  also,  as  we  are  informed,  is  again 
prostrated  by  the  return  of  the  malady  from  which 
he  has  so  often,  long,  and  grievously  suffered.  May 
he,  too,  speedily  recover  and  be  permanently  restored 
to  the  enjoyment  of  health. 


The  London  ^^  Journal  of  Horticulture  "  of  August 
3d,  aunoimces  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Woodbury, 
known  to  most  of  our  readers  as  "  The  Devonshire 
Beekeeper."  He  died  on  the  36th  of  July,  and  by 
his  death  England  lost  one  of  its  most  intelligent  and 
thoroughly  trained  beemasters. 

The  Marquis  of  Balsamo-Crivelli,  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  spirited  bee-keepers 
of  Italy,  died  at  Milan,  on  the  8th  of  April,  after  a 
short  but  painful  illness,  aged  71  years.  He  was  in- 
defatigable and  highly  successful  in  his  exertions  for 
the  revival  of  bee-culture  in  his  native  country,  en- 
listing the  active  co-operation  of  a  large  number  of 
patriotic  citizens  in  founding  the  '■^Central  Association 
for  the  encou.ragement  of  Bee-culture  in  Italy,'''  and 
was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Italian  Bee  Journal. 

The  '■'■  Bienenzeitiiitg'"  also  notices  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Stern,  a  veteran  German  beekeeper, 
and  a  writer  on  bee-culture.  He  died  at  Weissen- 
kircheu  on  the  Danube,  in  Lower  Austria,  in  the 
74th  year  of  his  age.  His  numerous  contributions  to 
the"Biene'uzeitung,"  in  the  course  of  the  past  twenty- 
five  years,  were  the  result  of  long  experience  and 
close  observation  in  the  management  of  his  apiary  ; 
and  we  always  turned  to  them  eagerly,  sure  to  find 
his  remarks  and  reflections  as  instructive  as  they  were 
attractive. 


Our  last  number  contuined  a  communication  from 
Dr.  Hamlin,  of  Edgefield  Junction,  Tennessee,  re- 
specting queen  bees  laying  non-hatching  eggs ;  and 
in  this  number  we  have  another  on  the  same  subject 
from  Mr.  Jerrard  of  Levant,  Me. 

It  was,  till  within  a  few  years,  the  accepted  doctrine 
that  queen  bees  lay  no  addle  eggs,  or  eggs  that  do 
not  hatch.  But  recent  observations  have  shown  that 
this  is  an  error.  In  September,  1870,  a  queen  bee, 
whose  eggs  were  thus  defective,  was  sent  to  Professor 
Von  Siebold,  of  Munich,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
dissect  and  examine  her,  and  report  the  result.  He 
found  her  spermatheca  well  filled,  and  the  sperma- 
tozoa therein  still  living,  or  in   motion — exhibiting 


all  the  usual  appearances  under  the  microscope. 
The  ovaries  contained  egg-germs  and  eggs  in  all 
stages  of  development,  with  corpuscular  evidence 
that  she  was  a  laying  queen,  in  all  respects  normally 
well  formed.  But,  from  anything  perceptible,  no 
opinion  could  be  formed  why  her  eggs  did  not  hatch. 
If  there  had  been  any  obstruction  in  the  neck  of  the 
spermatheca,  preventing  the  fertilization  of  the  eggs, 
these  s'liould  nevertheless  have  hatched,  producing 
drones,  and  causing  the  queen  to  be  or  become  a  drone- 
breeder.  But  as  this  was  not  the  case,  the  non- 
hatching  may  have  resulted  from  the  omission  by  the 
workers  of  some  important  part  of  their  duty,  if  it  be 
true  that  proper  treatment  of  the  eggs  by  the  brood- 
nurses  is  essentially  requisite  for  their  develop- 
ment. Or  rather,  as  the  Professor  seems  incline  to 
assume,  the  cause  may  ultimately  be  traced  to  some 
defect  in  the  phj'sical  organization  of  the  queen, 
preventing  the  due  development  of  the  egg-germs  or 
eggs  in  her  ovaries.  But  for  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  this  question.  Prof,  Siebold  thinks  we  may  j^et 
have  to  wait  long,  as  the  means  of  making  such  pro- 
found examinations  of  the  processes  of  egg  formation 
and  development,  at  present  available,  are  wholly  in- 
adequate to  the  purpose. 


11^  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Canada,  we  say 
that  those  eggs  of  a  queen  bee,  which  are  impreg- 
nated when  passing  the  mouth  of  the  spermatheca, 
on  their  way  down  the  oviduct,  produce  workers 
{undeveloped  females)  or  queens  (fully  developed 
females)  ;  and  those  eggs  which  pass  down  the  ovi- 
duct without  receiving  impregnation  from  the  sper- 
matheca, produce  drones  or  males.  Usually,  fertilized 
queens  commence  depositing  by  laying  worker  eggs  ; 
the  subsequent  laying  of  drone  eggs  being  governed 
by  season  or  circumstance.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
young  queeiis  do,  for  a  short  time,  lay  drone  eggs 
when  beginning  to  oviposite,  and  later  commence 
and  continue  laying  worker  eggs.  But  this  is  a  very 
rare  occurrence,  which  Prof.  Von  Siebold  accounts 
for  satisfactorily.  When  a  queen  once  begins  to  lay 
worker  eggs,  there  is  no  subsequent  regular  alterna- 
tion in  the  deposit  of  worker  and  drone  eggs.  She 
will  lay  either  kiud,  as  the  season  or  the  wants  of  the 
colony  prompt  her  to  do,  or  till  her  supply  of  sper- 
matozoa is  exhausted.  Then  she  becomes  a  drone 
egg  layer  exclusively,  and  continues  such  till  her 
career  is  ended. 


11^  One  of  our  correspondents,  this  month,  ap- 
pears to  doubt  whether  the  so-called  "  Taylor  frame," 
which  once  for  a  season,  like  the  Cardilf  giant,  served 
for  a  gull-trap,  was  not  invented  and  used  in  England, 
before  that  of  Mr.  Langstroth  was  patented  in  this 
country.  We  will  give  the  reader  the  facts  in  the 
case,  though  that  which  never  had  an  existence  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  a  history.  Properly  speaking, 
what  is  designated  as  the  Taylor  frame,  never  existed 
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anywhere,  save  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Martin  Metcalfe, 
•who  figured  so  prominently  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Langstroth  patent,  on  which  occasion 
he  tried  inconsistently  to  palm  it  on  the  credulity  of 
beekeepers  as  an  old  thing,  while  claiming  to  be 
himself  the  inventor  of  movable  frames.  We  pre- 
sume our  correspondent  got  his  idea  of  the  alleged 
invention,  and  his  impression  of  its  priority,  from  a 
certain  pamphlet  published  by  Metcalfe,  while  lie  was 
yet  flourishing  in  his  own  placard  and  biography, 
like  another  notorious  infringer,  as  "  a  distinguished 
apiariau."  On  page  28  of  that  pamphlet,  an  eSort 
is  disingenuously  made  by  its  maladroit  compiler,  to 
create  the  impression  that  the  frame  he  figured  and 
presented  to  notice,  and  which  was  so  obviously  an 
imitation  of  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Langstroth 
original,  was  described  and  figured  in  Tajior's  book, 
published  in  England,  in  1838— thus  making  it  ante- 
date the  Langstroth  patent.  But  the  truth  is  no  such 
frame,  nor  frame  of  ant  kind,  is  mentioned,  de- 
scrihed,  or  figured  in  that  edition  of  Taylor'' s  hook,  nor 
in  any  one  of  the  four  subsequent  editions  thereof.  It 
first  came  into  view  in  the  edition  of  18G0 — nearly 
eight  years  after  Mr.  Langstroth''s  patent  was  obtained! 
And  it  is  not  even  then  claimed  by  Taylor,  as  his 
frame.  He  says,  explicitly,  that  it  is  a  modification 
by  some  one  else,  as  an  improvement  on  the  Bevan 
bar  hive ;  but  from  the  tenor  of  his  statement,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  had  seen  and  copied  from  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's  book  (second  edition,  1857)  ;  for,  in  a  note 
on  page  205,  he  quotes  verbatim  from  it,  and  refers 
to  Mr.  L.  as  "  an  American  author."  It  will  thus  be 
Been  that  the  insinuations  and  reckless  assertions 
I  made  by  Metcalfe,  respecting  the  alleged  Taylor 
frame,  and  the  impression  fraudulently  sought  to  be 
made  by  him,  that  it  was  described  and  figured  in 
1838,  or  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  Langstroth  patent, 
are  wholly  unwarranted — having  no  foundation  in 
truth. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  who  ap- 
pears to  be  a  good  and  successful  practical  beekeeper, 
fails,  we  think,  in  some  instances,  in  accuracy 
of  observation.  Thus  he  says  : — "  In  one  case  I  put 
a  queen  cell  in  a  clean  comb,  and  the  next  morning 
she  was  on  the  combs,  and  the  next  morning  she 
had  filled  a  frame  six  inches  square  nearly  full  of 
eggs,  which  hatched  out  worker  brood."  We  are 
too  well  aware  of  the  frequency  of  abnormal  occur- 
rences among  bees,  to  accept  everything  that  "the 
books  tell  us,"  as  undeviatingly  correct  under  all 
circumstances,  or  at  all  seasons  ;  but  in  the  above 
statement  there  are  physiological  difficulties  involved 
which  make  it  evident  that  the  writer  must  have 
been  deceived.  Conceding  that  the  young  queen 
may  have  left  her  hive  in  quest  of  drones  on  the  day 
she  was  hatched,  (which  is  an  extreme  improbability, 
though  still  possible),  and  that  she  was  then  fer- 
tilized, the  fact  that  time  is'required  for  the  formation 


and  development  of  the  egg-germs  in  the  ovarian 
tubes,  and  for  their  passage  thence  through  the  ovi- 
duct, renders  it  further  exceedingly  improbable,  not 
to  say  actually  impossible,  that  hatchable  worker  eggs 
could  have  been  laid  by  her  so  early  in  life  as  on  the 
day  after  she  was  hatched.  Prof.  Leuckart,  of  Giessen, 
found  that  in  a  royal  pup^,  nearly  ready  to  emerge 
from  the  cell,  many  of  which  he  has  dissected,  no 
egg-germs  were  ever  present :  and  Dr.  DonhoflT,  who 
dissected  a  young  queen  forty-eight  hours  after  fer- 
tilization, found  egg-germs  only  in  the  ovisacs  of  the 
ovarian  tubes.  It  seems  thus  exceedingly  unlikely, 
or  rather  physically  impossible,  that  a  queen  could 
lay  hatchable  eggs  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
leaving  her  cell.  We  admit,  freely,  that  bees  some- 
times indulge  in  unaccountable  freaks  ;  but  they  are 
never  such  as  involve  a  palpable  disregard  of  natural 
laws,  or  grossly  violate  the  process  of  physical  de- 
velopment ;  and  hence,  we  infer  that,  in  this  instance 
of  alleged  precociousness,  there  must  have  been 
unconsciously  an  error  of  observation. 


COESESPONDENOE  OF  THE  BEE  JOURNAL. 


Cornersville,  Tenn.,  Aug.  17. — I  have  kept  bees 
all  my  life,  and  do  not  know  how  I  did  so  long  with- 
out the  Journal.  I  like  it  better  the  longer  I  take  it. 
My  bees  did  very  well  till  the  first  of  June  ;  since  then, 
till  now,  tiiey  have  done  nothing,  though  1  hope  they 
will  yet  fill  up  sufficient  to  winter.  The  linden  bloom 
failed  here  this  year.  There  was  bloom  on  hardly 
one  tree  in  ten  or  fifteen.  I  have  had  only  five  nat- 
ural swarms  this  year,  out  of  Seventy  box  hives.  lin- 
tentled  to  transfer  to  Langstroth  hives,  but  when  1 
saw  that  the  linden  bloom  would  do  no  good,  I  con- 
cluded to  wait  until  next  spring. — J.  F.  Love. 

Pelee  Island,  Canada,  Aug.  13,  1871. — I  see  from 
the  correspondence  of  the  Journal  that  the  yield  of 
honey  in  diflerent  localities,  varies  very  much  the 
same  season  ;  as  also  does  the  yield  in  the  same  local- 
ity in  diflerent  seasons.  Although  our  stocks  may 
be  managed  upon  the  most  approved  system,  it  seems 
that  the  yield  of  honey  is  as  much  dependent  upon  the 
diflerent  atmospheric  changes  of  the  season,  as  a  crop 
of  wheat  or  grapes,  which  are  very  uncertain  in  most 
localities.  My  bees  wintered  well  on  their  summer 
stands  ;  found  blossoms  and  pollen  as  soon  as  it  was 
warm  enough  for  them  to  fly  ;  bred  rapidly  and  made 
early  preparations  for  swarming ;  but  unfavorable 
weather  caused  them  to  destroy  queen  cells  and  post- 
pone it  till  the  last  of  May  and  tlie  first  of  June.  A 
drouth  of  six  weeks  cut  short  their  supplies,  and  they 
did  not  gather  any  until  the  first  of  July,  when  the 
basswood  came  in  blossom;  and  continued  imtil  the 
10th.  In  the  meantime  we  had  rain  and  white  clover 
blossomed  most  profusely,  but  not  a  bee  noticed  it,  and 
they  remained  idle  for  ten  or  twelve  days.  When  the 
clover  was  nearly  dried  up,  they  commenced  working 
pretty  freely  upon  what  was  left,  but  were  hardly  able 
to  supply  their  daily  consumption.  Now  (Aug.  12), 
they  begin  to  gather  pretty  freely  from  some  weeds 
in  woods  and  marshes,  a  dark  colored  honey.  All 
the  white  honey  has  been  taken  from  them  to  give 
room  for  this. — T.  Smith. 

Otisco  Valley,  N.  T.,  Aug.  21. — This  has  been 
a  very  good  season  here  (or  bees.  A  large  increase  in 
colonics,   and  a  full  average  yield  of  honey.    From 
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forty-eight  colonies  wintered,  I  have  increased  my 
stock  to  eighty-two.  All  are  in  splendid  condition  to 
go  into  winter  quarters.  I  have  also  taken  twenty- 
eight  hundred  poundsof  very  nice  box  honey.  This 
I  consider  very  good  for  a  novice  in  bee-culture. — H. 
Root. 

Campbell's  Cross,  Canada,  Aug.  23,-1871. — The 
more  I  read  the  American  Bee  Journal  the  better  I 
like  it.  With  such  close  observing  men  as  Novice, 
Gallup,  and  others  whose  writings  I  might  mention, 
beekeeping  is  being  brought  from,  I  might  say  a  busi- 
ness of  uncertainty  and  loss,  to  one  of  profit  and 
pleasure.  We  call  this  one  of  the  poor  seasons  in  this 
part  of  Canada.  Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  weather, 
the  flowers  soon  failed,  and  the  consequence  is  there 
is  not  much  box  honey.  Later  in  the  season  we  had 
Bome  honey  dews  that  have  made  the  hives  in  gooS 
condition  for  wintering.  With  the  use  of  the  honey 
machine  and  the  aid  of  the  Italian  bees,  I  have  secured 
a  large  quantity  of  pure  honey  during  the  short  honey 
eeason,  that  1  would  otherwise  not  have  had.— H. 

LiPSETT. 

Danvers,  Mass.,  Aug.  25.— Bees  have  not  done 
much  in  this  section,  as  far  as  surplus  honey  is  con- 
cerned. They  csime  out  in  good  condition  in  the 
spring.  ]My  seventeen  colonies  swarmed  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  times,  and  we  have  got  about  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  honey.  I 
read  of  big  stories  in  the  Journal,  but  would  rather 
read  of  more  small  stories.  Those  who  succeed  best 
are  those  most  apt  to  tell  of  their  siiccess,  and  those 
who  do  not  succeed  do  not  like  to  tell  their  st(3rie8 
among  the  big  stories,  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at. 
My  bees  are  in  good  condition,  only  one  colony  want- 
ing feeding  out  of  seventeen.  I  doubled  up  my 
swarms  and  put  them  back.  I  sold  three  of  them, 
and  one  left  for  the  woods. — E.  E.  Pokteu. 

Elm  Grove,  West  Va.,  Aug.  35. — Having  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  reports  contained  in  the  Journal 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  ot  the  season,  I 
would  say  that  the  yield  of  honey  has  been  very  good 
in  this  section.  Bees  commenced  to  gather  pollen 
from  the  elms  about  the  middle  of  March.  The  fruit 
trees  were  full  of  bloom,  and  bloomed  very  early,  but 
did  not  yield  much  honey.  The  white  clover  was  in 
bloom  by  the  30th  of  May,  but  the  weather  being  a 
little  dry,  there  was  not  at  any  time  a  heavy  bloom. 
There  was  more  rain  the  latter  part  of  June,  which 
prolonged  the  season  till  the  middle  of  July,  thus  giv- 
ing the  bees  a  long  period  in  which  to  store  honey. 
There  did  not  appear  to  be  an  excess  of  honey  at  any 
time, but  a  good  regular  supply  throughout  the  season. 
The  weather  was  bright,  and  not  excessively 
hot,  so  that  the  bees  could  work  all  the  time.  We 
have  all  the  forage  necessary  for  a  good  honey  sup- 
ply. A  few  of  my  hives  yielded  ninety  pounds  of 
surplus  box  honey,  and  also  some  extracted.  First 
swarms  issued  on  the  9th  of  May,  but  they  were  easily 
prevented  from  swarming  by  a  little  attention.  There 
is  a  fine  prospect  of  fall  pasturage,  and  it  is  just  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  season  here  at  this  time. — J. 
Baird. 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  Aug.  36. — The  prospects  are 
good  for  a  yield  of  honey  this  season.  August  has 
been  a  good  month  for  honey,  and  if  wo  have  a  few 
showers  the  season  will  last  till  frost,  which  generally 
comes  about  the  middle  of  October. — N.  Cameron. 

Fenn's  Mills,  Mich.,  Aug.  28.— I  wintered  my 
bees  in  clamps,  a  la  Mr.  Schultz  in  Langstroth's  book, 
with  the  exception  that  I  gave  them  more  ventilation 
and  did  not  cover  the  outside  with  straw.  Found  but 
few  dead  bees  when  I  look  them  out,  but  the  combs 
and  doors   were  somewhat  soiled,  and  some  of  the 


combs  a  little  mouldy.  Very  little  honey  consumed. 
The  weather  was  very  warm  in  March,  but  cold  in 
April  and  the  fore  part  of  May.  One  swarm  came 
out  and  left  the  3Sth  of  May  ;  "filled  their  hives  prop- 
erly, but  did  not  go  to  work  in  boxes  by  the  second 
M'cek  in  June,  and  lay  still  till  into  July.  Then  they 
commenced  swarming,  without  stopping  to  fill  the 
boxes,  except  a  few  of  the  most  backward  ones,  which 
did  well  in  boxes  and  did  not  swarm.  Such  populous 
swarms  I  never  saw  before.  They  have  all  filled  their 
hives,  and  some  of  the  first  filled  several  boxes  each. 
I  want  to  see  those  plates,  etc.,  of  comb  frames  in- 
vented previous  to  the  Laugstroth  patent,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  between  his  and  other  frames  ;  for 
it  is  still  a  question  in  my  mind  if  he  has  invcaued  the 
Taylor  frame,  published  by  Munn  about  the  time 
Langsroth  obtained  his  patent. — H.  Hudson. 

KiPON,  Wis.,  Sept.  3.— In  this  section  of  our  State 
the  summer  has  been  a  strange  one.  The  honey 
season  commenced  in  June,  and  for  three  weeks  I 
could  not  have  wished  ray  bees  to  do  better  in  honey- 
itiaking.  July  1st  the  change  came;  swarming 
stopped,  and  bees  remained  idle  up  to  date.  Large 
prime  swarms,  coming  from  June  29th  to  July  7th, 
have  not  made  five  pounds  of  honey  in  the  body  of 
the  hives,  and  will  have  to  be  fed  largely  or  taken  up. 
The  old  stocks  are  very  heavy,  and  in  fine  condition 
for  winter  ;  and  in  three  weeks'  work  in  June,  sixty- 
six  of  them  filled  one  hundred  and  thirty  (130)  six, 
eight,  and  fourteen  pound  boxes.  A  long  continued 
drouth  is  the  cause  of  our  losing  July  and  August. 
"We  expect  nothing  from  September,  for  we  are  as 
dry  as  a  powder  mill,  and  no  prospect  of  any  change. 
— R.  Dart. 

CoNSTANTiA,  N.  T.,  Sept.  4.— My  bees  have  not 
done  well  this  summer.  I  got  only  five  new  swarms 
from  twenty  good  strong  stocks,  and  but  very  little 
surplus  honey.  I  think  the  season  has  been  a  poor 
one  for  bees  in  this  coimty  (Oswego). — W.  Sueldon. 

Pocahontas,  Mo.,  Sept.  4. — I  enclose  two  dollars 
for  the  seventh  volume  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
I  am  a  farmer,  but  have  made  more  clear  money  from 
the  sale  of  honey  this  summer  than  from  my  wheat 
ciop.  Much  of  my  success  I  owe  to  the  editor  and 
contj'ibutors  of  the  Jourual. — J.  C.  Wallace. 

Palmetto,  Tenn.,  Sept.  7.— Bees  have  done  no 
good  in  this  part  of  the  country  this  year. — J.  F. 
Montgomery. 

Gdelph,  Canada,  Sept.  7. — Enclosed  please  find 
two  dollars,  subscription  for  one  year  from  January 
1st,  1871.  Send  me  all  the  back  numbers,  and  keep  ma 
on  your  list  as  a  constant  subscriber. — P.  H.  Gibbs. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Introducing  Queens. 


I  promised  to  report  the  first  case  of  failure  in 
introducing  a  queen  without  caging,  where  a 
queeuless  colony  had  started  queen  cells. 

Well,  I  have  failed.  I  have  had  two  queens 
introduced  in  tliat  way,  killed.  All  went  well 
enough  until  the  latter  part  of  July,  when  the 
drouth  cut  off  the  supply  of  honey.  Then,  when 
I  made  an  artificial  swarm  by  removing  the  hive 
and  setting  a  hive  containing  brood  but  no  bees, 
in  its  place  for  the  returning  bees  to  occupy  ; 
after  these  old  bees  had  started  queen  cells,  I 
gave  them  a  queen,  and  they  killed  her.  I  think 
if  there  had  been  a  yield  of  honey  at  the  time,  or 
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if  the  bees  had  been  younger,  I  should  have  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  I  have  been  headed  off  so  many 
times  by  the  bees,  and  in  so  many  ways,  that  I 
begin  to  despair  of  being  sure  of  anything  in 
bee-culture. 

July  nth,  I  set  hive  No.  19,  containing  brood 
but  no  bees,  in  place  of  No.  20.  Three  days 
later,  I  gave  them,  without  caging,  a  fertile 
queen.  On  the  next  day  I  found  her  imprisoned — 
one  party  of  the  bees  fighting  for  her,  and 
another  against  her.  I  then  took  an  empty  hive. 
No.  33,  put  in  the  queen,  leaving  room  at  the  en- 
trance for  positively  only  one  bee  at  a  time  to 
pass,  and  set  No.  38  in  place  of  No.  19.  The  result 
was  a  dead  queen.  I  then  gave  No.  33  a  frame 
of  brood  to  start  queen  cells  ;  and  after  they  had 
them  started,  I  gave  them  a  crippled  queen  that 
I  did  not  care  to  save,  to  see  what  they  would  do 
with  her.  She  was  promptly  imprisoned,  and 
I  left  her  to  her  fate.  A  few  days  later,  on 
going  to  cut  out  the  queen  cells,  I  found  them 
destroyed  and  the  crippled  queen  laying  eggs. 

On  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  I  can 
succeed  better  in  this  way  than  in  any  other, 
with  the  same  amount  of  trouble. 

August  1st,  I  received  a  queen  from  Adam 
Grimm,  and  desiring  to  run  no  risk,  I  took  a 
plan  that  I  think  is  s^ire.  But  "there  is  many  a 
slip"  tfcc.  I  bored  a  two  inch  auger  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  a  Langstroth  hive  ;  tacked  a  piece  of 
wire  cloth  over  the  hole  on  the  inside  of  the  hive 
and  another  piece  over  it  on  the  outside  ;  took 
from  a  second  stoi-y  of  another  hive  a  couple  of 
frames  containing  no  brood  except  such  as  were 
ready  to  gnaw  their  way  out  of  the  cells ;  put 
this  brood  in  the  empty  hive  with  the  hole  in  the 
bottom,  being  sure  that  not  a  single  bee  remained 
on  the  comb  ;  then  put  in  my  queen  with  her 
half  dozen  attendants,  closed  up  the  hive  bee- 
tight  and  placed  it  over  a  full  colony,  with  no 
intervening  honey-board,  so  that  the  heat  could 
ascend  through  the  wire  cloth  to  the  hatching- 
bees.  If  this  works  well,  I  think  I  shall  try  the 
same  plan  for  making  an  artificial  swarm. 

C.  C.  Miller. 

Marengo,  Ills.,  Aug.  4,  1870. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Introducing  Queens, 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Fertile  Queen  whose  Eggs  do  not  Hatch. 

I  have  a  very  fine  looking  Italian  queen  in  one 
of  my  hives,  that  has  been  laying  for  a  month  or 
more,  yet  none  of  her  eggs  have  hatched.  She 
was  reared  in  a  full  swarm,  under  the  swarming 
impulse,  and  is  remarkably  large  and  handsome. 
That  she  mated  with  a  drone  I  am  sure,  having 
observed  the  visible  signs  of  connection  on  her 
return  from  her  bridal  tour. 

Is  this  common?  I  have  reared  several 
hvmdrcd  queens  during  the  last  three  years,  but 
never  had  a  case  of  the  kind  before  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

G.  W.  P.  Jerrakd. 

Levant,  Me.,  Aug.  10,  1871. 

[3:^  The  above  was  marked  for  insertion  last  month, 
to  accompany  Dr.  Hamlin's  communication  respect- 
ing two  similar  cases,  but  was  accidentally  misplaced. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  give  below  my  mode  of  in- 
troducing- queens  the  present  season,  which  if 
you  think  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Journal, 
please  insert. 

In  introducing  queens  this  season  I  have'  pro- 
ceeded as  follows :  Removed  the  old  queen, 
several  hours  after  which  I  smoked  the  bees  in 
the  hive  from  which  the  queen  was  removed, 
and  also  the  one  from  which  the  queen  to  be  in- 
troduced is  to  be  taken,  quite  thoroughly  with 
tobacco  smoke,  till  some  few  became  giddy.  I 
then  took  out  the  frame  on  which  the  queen  is 
and  held  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  hive  desired, 
brushed  off  a  few  of  the  workers,  which  set  up  a 
lively  humming  ;  then  brushed  the  queen  from 
the  comb  and  saw  her  well  in  the  hive.  As  soon 
as  she  was  upon  the  comb,  I  gave  them  more 
smoke. 

I  found  this  process  very  simple,  and  have 
thus  far  succeeded  in  every  instance.  At  the 
time  honey  was  very  abundant,  or  about  June 
13th.  Others  who  have  tried  this  plan  under 
more  unfavorable  circumstances,  would  do  me  a 
favor  by  reporting  result.  I  am  a  little  fearful 
that  if  the  yield  of  honey  was  light,  this  plan 
might  not  succeed.  Let  others  give  us  their  ex- 
perience. I,  for  one,  want  more  light  on  the 
subject. 

F.  A.  Snell. 

Milledgeville,  Ills.,  Aug.  12,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Wax  Extractor. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  invented  a  wax  extrac- 
tor, which  I  will  describe  without  charge,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Get  a  i^iece  of  fine  wire  cloth,  three  feet  square. . 
Bend  it  in  the  form  of  a  square  box.  The  bottom 
is  made  of  board,  with  a  hole  in  it  large  enough 
through  which  to  insert  the  comb,  and  fitted 
with  a  movable  wooden  cover.  Take  a  large 
kettle,  fill  it  with  water,  and  put  in  your  wire 
cloth  box  containing  the  combs,  loading  it  with 
a  stone  or  .stones,  heavy  enough  to  keep  it  under 
water.  Boil  one  hour.  Then  let  it  stand  till  it 
gets  cold.  The  wax  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  can  be  taken  off  when  cold. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  wax  in  one  mass  or 
a  nice  cake,  put  it  in  a  skillet,  remelt  it,  pour  it 
in  a  vessel,  and  let  it  get  cold,  and  you  will  have 
as  nice  wax  as  anybody  wants. 

In  the  summer  this  should  be  done  after  dark, 
or  you  will  be  annoyed  by  crowds  of  bees  from 
the  apiary.  I  boil  mine  after  dark,  and  let  it 
stand  till  morning.  Then  I  put  it  in  a  small 
skillet,  remelt  it,  and  pour  it  into  cups,  leaving 
it  stand  till  cold. 

I  hope  1  have  given  a  sufficiently  clear  descrip- 
tion. 

C.  E.  Widener. 

Ifew  Cumberland,  Md.,  Sept.  2,  1871. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Weight  of  Honey  Bees. 

TRANSLATED  FOR   THE   AMERICAN   BEE   JOURNAL 
FROM  THE  "BIENENZEITDNG." 

According  to  the  investigations  of  tlie  Baron 
of  lierlepscli,  5,000  outlying  worker  bees,  weigh 
a  pound.  These  are  '"or  tlir>  l;ir<xer  part  honey 
gatherers  resting  from  their  labors,  and  with 
their  honey  sues  nearly  empty. 

According  to  my  own  weighings,  one  pound  of 
bees  brushed  from  the  combs  in  the  evening  con- 
tains 4,300  bees,  consisting  in  part  :  1st.  of 
lioney  gatherers  ;  and  2d,  of  young  bees  engaged 
in  nursing  the  brood,  whose  stomachs  contain 
tlie  partially  digested  constituents  of  the  food 
(pollen  and  honey)  administered  to  the  larvas. 

Again,  a  pound  of  bees  driven  out  of  a  hive 
early  in  the  morning  in  the  working  season,  con- 
tains 4,050  bees,  and  comiirises  both  honey 
gatherers  and  young  bees,  the  honey  gatherers 
constituting  much  the  larger  portion.  These 
have  gorged  themselves  with  as  much  honey  as 
they  could  appropriate  in  the  hurry  of  dei>arture. 

Further,  a  pound  of  swarming  bees,  regardless 
whether  prime  or  second  swarm,  contains  3,600 
bees.  These,  as  is  well  known,  con.sist  altogether 
of  older  workei-s  and  young  bees  sufficiently 
mature  to  fly,  with  an  intermixture  of  drones, 
taking  with  them  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  or 
honey,  to  serve  them  three  or  four  days,  though 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that,  in  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion incident  to  emigration,  some  of  them  come 
away  with  stomachs  empty,  or  nearly  so. 

And,  finally,  at  the  close  of  the  breeding 
season  (or  about  October  10th),  a  pound  of  bees 
killed  with  sulphur  fumes,  contains  only  3,000, 
having,  in  preparation  for  wintering,  more  or 
less  honey  stowed  away  in  their  stomachs,  and 
some  ffeces  in  their  intestines. 

The  average  of  these  figures  is  4,110  bees  to 
the  pound.  As  regards  swarming  bees,  I  re- 
member to  have  read,  many  years  ago.  in  some 
small  treatise  on  bees,  as  follows:  ''There  are 
not,;as  is  commonly  stated,  1.7.5  swarming  bees  to 
the  half  ounce,  but  only  123."  On  trial,  I  found 
there  were  not  more  than  120  such  bees  in  half 
an  ounce.  The  Baron  of  Berlepsch  is  correct, 
when  regretting  that  he  neglected  to  test  the 
weight  of  swarming  bees,  he  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  of  them  4,000,  at  most,  would  weigh 


a  pound.  The  numbers  I  have  given  above  were 
ascertained  with  the  utmost  care  and  precision, 
and  I  now  present  them  in  tabular  form  : 


Doiscription.       l  1  lb. 


2  lbs. 


3  lbs. 


4  lbs. 


6  lbs. 


1.  Outlying  Bee 

2.  Bees  Brushed  Off 
3  Bees  Driv'u  Out 
4.  i^warming  Biies, 
6.  Bee8  in  Autumn 


5,6i)0|  11,200|  I6,80S!  22,40oi  28,000   .33,600 


4,300  8,600j  12,900!  17,2001  21, .500 

4,050  8,100   12,130   16,200:  20,250 

3,600  7,200,  10,800   14,400   18,000 

3,ii00|  6,000|    fi,00o|  12,000l  15,000 


25,800 
24,300 
21,600 


A  swarm  weighing  seven  pounds  will  contain 
24,200  bees;  and  one  weighing  eight  pounds, 
28,800. 

Now,  if  13|  ounces  of  expelled  bees  contain  as 
many  individuals  as  15  ounces  of  swarming  bees, 
then  a  driven  swarm  weighing  five  pounds  will 
have  appropriated  and  carried  off  6^  ounces  less 
honey  than  a  natural  swarm  of  the  same  weight. 

Again,  if  15  ounces  of  swarming  bees  contain 
as  many  individuals  as  18  ounces  of  bees  in 
autumnal  repose,  then  a  swarm  weighing  four 
pounds  have  twelve  ounces  less  honey  in  their 
stomachs  than  the  same  weight  of  bees  in  repose, 
&c.  The  number  of  bees  in  swarms  weighing 
seven  and  eight  jiounds  is  i)urposely  stated,  as  I 
have  myself  had  swarms  weighing  seven  and 
eight  pounds  severally.  Such  gigantic  swarms 
always  produce  astonishing  results  in  favorable 
seasons. 

The  numbers  and  weights  given  in  the  above 
table  are  designed  to  furnish  the  readers  with  a 
guide  or  norm,  according  to  which  they  may  in- 
stitute comparative  experiments — the  results  of 
which  should  be  communicated  for  publication. 

Let  me  add  a  few  queries  : 

How  much  more  honey  will  a  heavy  swarm 
secure  than  a  lighter  one,  weighing  a  specified 
amount  less?  How  strong  must  an  artificial 
swarm,  consisting  of  No.  1,  No.  2,  or  No.  3  class 
bees  be,  that  it  shall  be  able  to  secure  the 
requisite  winter  supply  of  stores,  without  ex- 
traneous assistance?  Is  there  any  perceptible 
diiference — and  if  so,  how  much  between  the 
product  of  a  natural  and  an  artificial  swarm 
having  an  equal  number  of  bees,  whose  internal 
and  external  relations  are  precisely  similar?  and 
if  the  latter  shoidd  come  short  of  the  former  in 
productiveness,  what  should  be  the  weight  of  an 
artificial  swarm,  in  a  subsequent  experiment,  to 
enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  other? 

E.    POHLMANN. 

Sayn,  near  Cohlenz,  April  20,  1871. 
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An  Ill-treated  Queen. 


TE.A>' SLATED  FOR   THE  AMEPaCAN   BEE  JOURNAL. 

I  divided  a  colony,  making  an  artificial  swa,rm, 
aiid  using  the  old  queen  for  tliat  purpose.   Eight 
days  afterwards  I  examined  the  parent  stock,  to 
see  bow  many  queen  cells  had   been   built.     I 
found  twelve,"^  of  which  I  removed  ten,  leaving 
two,    that  a  queen   might   certainly   be  reared. 
Eight  days  later,  in  the  evening,  I  heard  a  young 
queen   teeting   in  this  hive,    and  on  opening  it, 
found  a  fine  large  yellow  queen  on  one  of  the 
combs ;    when,    almost    at    the    same    instant, 
another  young  queen,  handsomer  still,  than  the 
first,   issued  from  the  second  cell,    on  another 
comb,    and   was   evidently  preparing   to  fly.     I 
caught  her,— beauty  of  color  and  shape  inducing 
me  to  preserve  her.     I  formed  a  small  nucleus, 
using  three  combs  with  sealed  brood  and  the  ad- 
hering bees,  starting  thus  what  should  soon  be  a 
pretty  strong  colony.     I  kept  it  in  my  cellar  four 
days,  and  then  set  it  on  its  destined  stand.     The 
bees  immediately  began  to  fly,  and  I  soon  saw 
the  queen  issue  and  take  wing.     In  about  five 
minutes  she  returned,   evidently  not  fertilized, 
and  entered  the   hive.     In  a  few  moments  the 
bees  became  agitated.     I  opened  the  hive,  and 
was  astonished  to  see  a  dense  cluster  of  bees, 
about  as  large  as  my  fist,  lying  on  the  bottom. 
Surmising  that  the  queen  was  imprisoned  therein, 
I  blew  smoke  on  it  freely,   but  without  eflect. 
I  then  separated  the  cluster  by  means  of  two 
small  sticks  (and  some  force  was  required  to  do 
so).     I  found  the  queen  among  them,  but  still 
uninjured,    and   having   caged   lier,    placed  the 
cage  among  the  bees,  which  instantly  covered  it, 
enraged  and  furious.     I  so  left  matters  till  next 
morning,    when   harmony  and   peace  being 're- 
stored,   I  released   the   queen,    and   she  passed 
among  the   bees  without  renewed   annoyance. 
Ou  the  first  and  second  days  after  this,  I  saw  no 
change,  but  on  the  third  day  the  bees  showed  as 
much  agitation  as  on  the  former  occasion.     On 
opening  the  hive,  I  found  another  cluster  on  the 
bottom,  from  which  I  again  released  the  queen, 
finding  her  this  time   very  weak  ami  with  one 
wing  and  a  hind  leg  injured.     She  appeared  as 
though  fertilized,    and  I  inferred  that  she  had 
been  attacked  on  her  return  from  her  bridal  trip. 
I  put  her  in  a  cage,  and  left  her  among  the  bees 
till   morning,    when,    finding    all    peaceable,    I 
liberated  her,  and  she  was  kindly  received.     On 
the  fourth   day  I  was   not  a  little   surprised  to 
find   her  laying.     Some  of  the  cells  contained 
eggs,    and    others  larvas,    though    none   of  the 
latter  were  yet  sealed.     The  young  bees,  when 
mature,  were  very  pretty.     I  wintered  her  as  a 
reserve  queen,  and  gave  her  to  a  queenless  colony 
next  spring,  but  found  her-dead  in  front  of  her 
hive  in  May  following.     Her  successor,  reared 
from  her  brood,  was  a  handsome  queen. 

Possibly  the  bees  of  this  nucleus,  having  been 
taken  from  another  hive,  may  not  have  missed 
the  young  queen  while  she  was  absent,  and  on 
her  return  mistook  her  for  a  stranger  and  an 
intruder. 

VOGEL. 


Introducing  Queen  Bees. 


We  translate  from  the  German  the  following  iu- 
Btructions  for  solving  this  prinie  puzzle  in  bee-cuiture 
— giving  both  the  process  and  the  reasons  foi"  each 
operation.  The  writer  says  that,  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
he  has  never  known  it  to  fail,  when  the  directions 
were  strictly  adhered  to.  If  it  is  s?we,  it  need  not  be 
an  objection  that  it  is  slow;  as -it  involves  less  waste 
of  tiuie  than  the  loss  of  a  valuable  queen — [Ed. 


If  your  bees  are  in  a  common  box  or  straw 
hive,  drive  them  out  in  the  iisual  manner  into  an 
empty  box  or  hive,  then  shake  them  out  on  a 
sheet,  seek  for  and  remove  the  queen,  and  re- 
turn the  bees  to  the  empty  hive  or  box.  Let 
them  remain  in  it  undisturbed,  till  by  their  rest- 
lessness they  show  that  they  have  become  aware 
of  their  queenless  condition.  Then  fumigate 
them  with  tobacco,  sprinkle  them  with  sugar 
water,  and  introduce  your  new  queen  among 
them,  gently  and  uncaged,  having  previously  be- 
smeared her  with  honey  taken  from  the  hive 
from  which  they  were  driven.  She  will  be 
readily  and  gladly  accepted.  Let  the  bees  and 
queen  remain  together  thus  confined  in  the  un- 
furnished hive  twenty-four  hours.  Then  shake 
them  out  on  a  sheet  and  run  them  into  a  mova- 
ble comb  hive,  into  which  the  combs  have  been 
transferred  from  their  original  hive  ;  set  them  on 
their  stand,  and  matters  will  proceed  peaceably 
and  prosperously. 

If  your  bees  are  in  a  movable  comb  hive, 
then  after  catching  and  removing  tlie  queen, 
take  out  the  combs  in  rotation  and  shake  the 
bees  down  on  a  sheet,  carefully  brushing  all  of 
them  from  the  combs,  and  set  these  in  an  empty 
hive.  Now  run  the  bees  into  an  empty  hive  or 
box,  and  let  them  remain  in  it  till  they  show 
signs  of  queenlessuess.  Then  fumigate  them 
with  tobacco,  sprinkle  them  with  sugar  water, 
and  introduce  among  them  your  new  queen,  un- 
caged, but  besmeared  with  honey,  as  directed  in 
the  former  case.  Let  them  remain  thus  con- 
fined twenty-four  hours,  and  then  run  them  into 
a  hive  in  which  their  original  frames  and  combs 
have  been  inserted.  They  will  be  content  to 
feed  themselves  after  their  forced  and  prolonged 
abstinence,  and  so  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a 
fertile  queen  as  to  refrain  from  doing  her  bodily 
injury. 

In  this  process  the  following  are  the  points  es- 
sential to  success  : 

1.  The  bees  to  which  a  queen  is  to  be  intro- 
duced, must  be  altogether  removed  from  their 
old  hive  into  an  empty  one  or  a  box,  that  nothing 
— not  even  the  odor  of  their  late  dwelling — may 
remind  them  of  their  former  queen. 

3.  The  hive  or  box  into  which  they  are  trans- 
ferred, must  contain  neither  brood  nor  combs, 
so  that  the  bees  may  be  completely  uon-plussed, 
and  made  more  thoroughly  aware  than  other- 
wise of  their  destitute  and  helpless  condition. 
They  will  thus  be  completely  dispirited,  little 
disposed  to  make  ho.stile  demonstrations,  and 
ready  to  receive  and  cherish  a  fertile  queen 
when  properly  presented. 

3.  The  introduction  of  a  new  queen  should 
not  be  unduly  delayed,  but  made  as  soon  as  the 
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bees  strongly  manifest  grief  or  distress  for  the 
loss  tliey  have  sustained — that  is,  about  one 
hour  after  the  old  queen  was  taken  away. 

4.  The  bees  must  be  well  fumigated  with  to- 
bacco and  sprinkled  with  sugar  water  ;  and  the 
queen  besmeared  with  honey  taken  from  the  old 
hive,  if  such  is  to  be  had. 

5.  The  queen  must  not  be  rudely  thrust  among 
the  bees ;  for  all  hasty  or  violent  movements 
cause  momentary  irritation,  placing  her  in 
jeopardy.  She  must  be  gently  presented,  un- 
confined,  and  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  masses 
without  a  struggle. 

G.  The  operation  should  be  undertaken  in  the 
evening,  a  little  before  dusk,  as  bees  are  more 
peaceably  disposed  then  than  earlier  in  the  day. 

7.  The  bees,  with  the  introduced  and  now  ac- 
cepted queen,  must  remain  togethei",  confined  in 
the  unfurnished  hive,  till  the  evening  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Then  hunger,  and  the  desire  for 
better  accommodations,  will  have  effectually 
subdued  the  rebellious  temper  of  every  indi- 
vidual, and  rendered  the  new  home  and  the 
new  queen  quite  desirable  objects  to  them. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Joarual.] 

Novice. 


Dear  Bee  Jotjknal  : — We  are  very  thankful 
to  be  able  to  write  to  you  again.  After  six 
weeks  of  outdoor  life,  and  an  almost  exclusive 
diet  of  beesteak,  we  feel  so  much  improved,  that 
vve  began  to  conclude  our  "mission"  is  not 
finished  l>y  considerable. 

Mr.  "B.  Lunderer,"  thinks  we  are  not  a  talk- 
ative person.  (By  the  way,  we  really  wish  we 
deserved  the  high  comiiliments  he  paid  us,) 
and  we  wish  to  say  to  him  and  manj'  others, 
that  Novice  certainly  has  the  will,  though  not 
the  poiO'T,  to  talk  and  to  answer  all  the  letters 
written  to  him.  Our  present  ill  health  is  very 
much  owing  to  the  mental  strain  neci'ssary  to 
treat  every  one  civilly  and  give  inquirers  the 
attention  they  should  have  ;  until  a  day  in  the 
woods,  where  we  were  secure  from  seeing  any 
one,  was  a  positive  luxury. 

In  regard  to  our  basswood  forest,  in  one  of 
our  rambles  we  discovered  a  forest  of  fifteen 
acres,  which  the  owner  had  sufhcient  good  sense 
to  fence  up  from  all  stock  of  every  kind,  for  six 
or  seven  years,  so  that  young  timber  of  every 
description  had  gi-own  up  unmolested.  We  were 
overjoyed  to  find  there  thousands  of  young 
basswoods,  from  one  inch  to  fifteen  feet  high  ; 
and  we  are  going  to  commence  transplanting 
right  away,  removing  a  shovelful  or  more  of  the 
wild  wood  mould  with  each  tree. 

The  piece  of  woodland  mentioned  looks  like  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  us,  and  we  hope  it  may  prove 
such  to  its  enterprising  owner. 

Mr.  "  B.  L."  before  mentioned,  hopes  we  may 
h;ive  reverses,  &c.,  enough  to  keep  us  from  be- 
coming egotistical.  Bless  your  heart,  "  B.  L." 
and  a  host  of  others,  we  only  think  we  shall 
have  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  however  humiliating. 

We  wrote  you  two  months  ago,  Mr.  Editor, 
that  we  had  sold  about  two  tons"  of  honey,  and 


besides  had  nearly  all  the  upper  stories  of  our 
hives  filled  with  combs  of  sealed  honey,  for 
making  all  short  stocks  good  for  the  winter. 
Well,  we  know  our  index  scales  had  shown  a 
regular  decrease  in  weight,  weekly  and  almost 
daily,  since  the  middle  of  July  ;  but  still  we  some- 
how hoped  that  other  stocks  had  d(?ne  better, 
until  about  the  first  of  October,  when  we  found 
that  the  index  stock  had  about  consumed  the 
thirty  pounds  left  in  the  hive  when  we  stopped 
extracting— the  drouth  this  fall,  and  other  ad- 
verse causes,  having  totally  spoiled  our  usual  fall 
pasturge. 

Of  course  prompt  meaures  should  have  been 
taken  at  once,  to  see  that  none  were  in  danger  of 
starving,  but  we  put  it  off  until  about  a  week 
ago.  (We  should  like  to  charge  what  follows  to 
"ill  health,"  or  sometJiing,  or  somebody  else; 
but  the  plain  truth  is  we  were  careless  and  put 
it  off — something  that  will  never  do  in  bee- 
keeping), when  we  found  that  No.  1,  was 
starved  dead — with  the  very  best  queen  too,  in 
all  our  apiary.  She  might  have  been  saved,  but 
was  neglected  and  forgotten  until  dead.  This 
roused  us  up.  We  went  to  work  and  hitched 
our  index  scales  to  every  hive,  and  found  we 
should  have  to  feed  over  a  thousand  pounds  to 
put  all  in  good  order. 

We  thou'jht  we  fed  promptly  all  that  were  in 
danger,  but  when  we  came  to  No.  12,  we  found 
it  "  silent  in  death."  Thus  was  another  of  our 
best  stocks  gone,  and  the  one  that  was  emptied 
last  of  all  in  July.  We  tried  reviving  as  before, 
but  it  was  too  late.  The  queen  (a  fine  one,  and 
probably  next  to  No.  1)  was  still  alive,  and  a 
dozen  or  two  of  bees  that  gathered  or  stole 
enough  to  keep  alive.  These  we  put  in  a  cat^e 
over  another  hive  "  ad  interim.'^^  Next  day  she 
had  got  out  of  the  cage,  and  was  killed  of  course. 
"Clearly  an  accident!"  many  would  console 
themselves  with  saying.  But  there  was  no  acci- 
dent about  it !  A  beckeei^er  has  no  business  to  cage, 
queens  so  carelessly  thai  they  can  crawl  out,  nor  to 
perform  any  operation  with  bees  in  such  a 
miserable  ' '  slip  shod ' '  way.  We  feel  sick  when- 
ever we  think  of  it. 

Some  stocks  had  no  honey ;  so  we  must 
give  them  twenty-five  jjounds,  and  say  ten 
additional  to  enable  them  to  secrete  wax  to  seal 
it,  raise  brood,  &c.  With  the  old  Novice  feeder 
or  any  feeder  we  ever  saw,  it  would  take  a  youth's 
time  and  no  end  of  vexation  and  stickiness,  to 
get  it  done.  The  idea  was  intolerable,  with 
sixty-three  hives  to  supply.  Of  course  our 
thirty-two  story  Langstroths  were  better  off, 
but  they  all  needed  feeding  some— that  is,  after 
we  equalized  the  sealed  honey. 

We  had  one  barrel  of  honey  left,  for  which  we 
then  had  received  an  offer  at  twenty  cents  per 
pound,  coffee  sugar  syrup  can  be  made  for  a 
little  more  than  ten  cents. 

Now  right  here  we  protest  that  if  anybody 
else  concludes  to  do  as  v/e  did,  and  fails,  do  not 
blame  us  nor  say  we  recommended  it.  From 
many  previous  experiments,  we  concluded  to  sell 
the  honey  and  feed  coffee  sugars,  twenty  pounds 
to  a  gallon  of  water  and  four  teasi)oonfuls  of 
cream  tartar,  to  prevent  crystallization. 

Our  index  scales  had  shown  that  a  colony  of 
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bees  can  gather  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  honey 
in  a  day  ;  and  if  so,  -what  should  hinder  them 
taking  twenty  or  twenty-five  pounds  in  a  day 
and  night,  from  a  suitable  feeder?  And  we  did 
make  a  stock  take  twenty  pounds  in  nine  hours, 
witliout  more  than  five  minutes'  work  of  our 
time.  It  was  done  in  this  way.  We  got  a  tea- 
kettle ;  removed  spout  and  handle ;  soldered 
perforated  tin  over  where  the  cover  goes  ;  put  on 
a  screw  top,  like  those  on  oil  cans,  near  the  per- 
forated tin,  to  fill  it  by.  Now  set  it  on  the 
scales  and  fill  with  as  many  pounds  of  syrup  as 
you  wish.  Fix  the  screw  cap  and  ears  that  held 
the  handle,  so  as  to  form  three  legs.  When  this 
is  inverted  over  the  frames,  your  work  is  done. 
Invert  it  first  over  a  pan,  until  it  ceases  to  run  a 
stream,  and  you  will  have  no  leaking. 

Hoping  this  may  save  others  as  much  time  as 
it  has  saved  us,  we  are  yours  and  all  beekeepers, 

Novice. 

P.  S.  All  letters  giving  us  facts,  are  thankfully 
received.  Please  make  all  inquiries  through  the 
Journal. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


About  Queen-Eaising. 


I  have  raised  and  shipped,  by  mail  and  express, 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  (825,  queen  bees 
during  the  season  just  past.  Of  this  number, 
less  than  twenty-five  (not  25  per  cent.)  died  or 
proved  worthless  when  they  reached  their  des- 
tination. One  of  the  latter  was  found  to  be  a 
drone-laying  queen,  and  one  a  queen  that  laid 
eggs  which  would  not  hatch.  This  one  was  re- 
turned to  me  safely  from  Oliio,  by  mail.  She 
was  handsome,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a 
good  laying  queen.  A  very  few  have  been  re- 
ported as  hybrids— less  than  ten.  I  think  that 
twenty-five  queens  would  cover  the  loss  by 
mail,  including  those  that  proved  to  be  impure. 
Purchasers  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  queens, 
would  invariably  write  that  they  were  in  good 
condition  (many  of  them  adding:  "they  were 
.as  lively  as  crickets  when  received"). 

A  few  of  my  customers  lost  some  of  their 
queens  in  introducing,  but  most  of  them  were 
well  satisfied  with  the  queens  sent  to  them. 
Somewhat  over  two  hundred  of  the  queens  sent 
from  my  apiary  went  into  the  State  of  Illinois, — 
a  fact  speaking  well  for  my  stock  in  that  State. 
For  several  seasons  1  have  supplied  the  best  and 
most  prominent  beekeepers  in  the  country  with 
queens,  and  through  their  influence  have  received 
more  orders  than  I  have  been  able  to  supply.  I 
have  received  orders  for  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  (1500)  queens  since  January,  1871  ;  and 
■when  I  started  last  spring,  I  had  on  my  book 
orders  for  more  than  four  hundred  queens.  In 
August  I  had  in  operation  two  liundred  and 
eighty  nucleus  hives,  besides  tlie  full  stocks  on 
which  I  was  raising  queens  ;  but  to  supply  the 
demand   for   queens   is  more  than   I  could   do. 

Beekeepers  who  visit  my  apiary  express  the 
opinion  that  I  must  lose  a  good  many  queens 
when  they  fly  out  to  meet  the  drones  ;  but  such 
Is  not  the  case.    I  have  been  very  fortunate  in 


that  respect,  and  have  lost  comparatively  few.  I 
set  my  hives  very  irregularly,  and  ninety-five  out 
of  every  hundred  queens  that  fly  out,  find  their 
own  home  when  they  return.  The  number  not 
returning  is  very  small. 

I  find  it  much  easier  to  raise  queens  than  to 
raise  drones  after  the  honey  harvest  is  over :  and 
it  was  only  this  season  that  I  discovered  a  sure 
way  to  get  drone  eggs  deposited — and  this  I  can 
effect  even  from  a  young  queen,  as  well  as  from 
an  old  one.  All  who  have  visited  my  "queen 
nursery"  in  queen  raising  time,  well  know  my 
process  for  getting  large,  healthy,  and  prolific 
queens  in  nucleus  hives.  'My  method  is  this  : 
The  nucleus  is  tilled  full  of  bees,  which  are  con- 
fined from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours.  Tlien  they 
are  allowed  to  fly  out.  As  soon  as  I  can  prepare 
the  brood  (eggs  just  hatching)  they  are  furnished 
with  material  to  raise  queens  ;  furnished  with 
feed,  and  a  good  supply  of  this  kept  up  till  the 
queen  cells  are  sealed  over.  When  the  time  ar- 
rives for  the  cells  to  hatch  (from  ten  to  fourteen 
days  after  the  nucleus  is  started),  those  that  can- 
not be  separated  without  injury,  are  put  in  a 
small  hive  that  has  glass  sides,  so  that  both  sides 
of  the  comb  can  be  seen.  Here  they  are  kejit, 
and  as  fast  as  they  hatch  put  in  cageg,  with  a 
few  workers,  and  then  introduced  to  such  nuclei 
as  are  in  condition  to  receive  them  kindly. 

I  confers  that  I  find  the  operation  of  intro- 
ducing young  virgin  queens  over  to  nucleus 
hives,  a  very  difficult  job.  In  many  cases,  where 
the  queen  is  not  hugged  to  death,  her  wings  are 
so  injured  that  she  cannot  fly.  Of  course  such 
queens  must  be  destroyed.  Where  cells  can  be 
transferred,  it  is  always  advisable  to  do  so.  I 
have  removed  a  laying  queen  from  a  nucleus 
hive,  at  the  same  time  inserting  a  queen  cell 
ready  to  hatch,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  had 
the  young  queen  safely  introduced.  But  this  is 
not  a  safe  way  ;  the  hive  should  be  kept  queen- 
less  at  least  twelve  hours. 

During  an  experience  of  twelve  years  in 
raising  queens,  I  never  knew  one  to  make  her 
mari"iage  flight  until  she  was  five  days  old  ;  and 
I  have  watched  them  very  closely  too.  In  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  they  will  be 
fertilized  when  five  days  old,  if  the  fifth  day  iS 
warm  and  pleasant ;  and  in  forty-eight  hours 
later,  eggs  can  be  found  in  the  cells,  if  the  hive 
contains  plenty  of  workers  and  food.  One  daj', 
in  last  June,  I  knew  of  forty-five  queens  being 
fertilized  in  the  course  of  two  hours. 

For  breeding,  I  use  the  largest,  purest,  and 
most  prolific  queens  I  have,  and  keep  them  in 
nucleus  hives  during  the  breeding  season.  I  do 
not  allow  drones  to  be  raised  from  the  same 
queen  used  for  breeding  queens,  and  intend  to 
cross  my  stock  as  much  as  possible.  All  the 
queens  I  raised  in  May  last  cost  me  five  dollars 
each  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  queens  can  be 
raised  profitably  in  May.  A  full  stock  of  bees 
that  will  make  five  nuclei  in  May,  would  make 
ten  fully  as  large  in  June.  Then,  too,  they  will 
require  less  feeding  at  the  later  period,  as  forage 
is  then  generally  abundant  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  the  weather  warmer,  and  four  times  as 
many  queen  cells  will  be  constructed.  Fifty 
nucleus  hives,  started  the  first  week  in  August, 
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constructed  over  four  hundred  queen  cells ;  if 
started  in  May  the  same  number  of  bees  would 
make  only  about  one  hundred  and  lifty  cells. 

I  have  read  all  that  has  been  said  in  the 
Journal  about  rearing  queens.  Now,  I  will 
challenge  the  most  scientific  beekeeper  and 
queen  bee-raiser  to  produce  from  ten  to  one 
hundred  queens  better  than  I  will  raise  in  nu- 
cleus hives,  five  inches  deep,  eight  inches  from 
side  to  side,  and  five  inches  from  front  to  rear. 
The  queens  shall  be  selected  at  random,  from 
two  hundred  and  fifty  nucleus  hives,  between  1st 
of  Jviue  and  1st  of  September.  Any  man  has 
the  privilege  to  call  within  the  time  named,  and 
select  the  queens  from  any  hive  he  pleases  ;  and 
if  he  finds  better  queens  than  he  can  find  in  my 
hives,  he  will  not  be  asked  to  jjay  for  those  he 
has  from  me.  I  have  always  had  better  success 
in  raising  queens  in  nucleus  hives  than  in  full 
full  stocks  ;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  I  can  get 
more  queen  cells  constructed  by  putting  one 
quart  of  bees  in  a  nucleus  hive,  than  I  cau  get 
in  a  full  stock. 

During  the  month  of  June,  when  the  honey 
harvest  was  at  its  height,  I  removed  the  queens 
from  two  of  the  fullest  colonies  I  had.  The  re- 
sult was,  sixty  odd  cells  were  built,  about  twenty 
producing  good  large  queens  ;  from  the  rest 
came  the  smallest  queens  I  ever  saw.  The 
large  queens  were  started  from  eggs  just  hatch- 
ing ;  whereas,  the  small  queens  were  reared 
from  larva;,  just  about  i*eady  to  be  sealed  up 
when  the  queens  were  removed.  And  as  the 
larvae,  from  which  the  smaller  queens  were 
reared,  were  several  days  older  than  those  from 
which  the  large  queens  were  raised,  of  course 
the  small  queens  hatched  first  ;  and  if  the  cells 
had  not  been  removed  from  the  hives  before  the 
first  queens  hatched,  those  hives  would  have 
had  very  small  (ten  days)  queens.  This  has 
always  been  my  exiJerience  in  raising  queens  in 
]  full  colonies.  Queens  raised  in  nucleus  hives, 
I  after  the  plan  I  have  given  in  this  article,  will 
!      be  found  large  and  prolific.  "    *  "  '  — 

:  WenJiam,  Mass.,  Oct.,  1871. 


H.  Alley. 


'Michigan  Beekeepers'    Convention. 

Agricultural  College, 

Lansing,  Sept.  29,  1871. 

EDITOR  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Beekeepers'  Association,  which  took 
place  at  Kalamazoo,  was  well  attended,  the 
papers  read  very  able,  and  the  discussions  very 
lively  and  interesting. 

One  gentleman  present,  Mr.  Bingham,  of 
Allegan,  contended  that  the  black  bee  was  supe- 
rior to  the  Italian.  The  only  point  of  superiority 
named  was  greater  readiness  to  store  in  boxes. 
This  opinion  was  assailed  by  nearly  all  present. 

Mr.  Bingham  uses  a  hive  with  frames  only 
five  inches  in  depth.  With  this,  and  black  bees, 
he  has  taken  sixty  pounds  of  box  honey  from 
each  of  his  colonies.  Said  honey  was  reported 
to  be  the  best  sold  in  the  Chicago  market  this 
season. 


Favorable  reports  of  the  honey  season  come 
from  all  quarters. 

Foul  brood  was  reported  in  Wayne,  Oakland, 
Monroe,  and  Lenawee  counties. 

Valuable  papers  were  read,  all  of  which  I  will 
send  you,  in  hope  you  may  find  room  for  them 
in  the  Journal. 

A.  J.  Cook,  Secretary. 

report  op  proceedings  : 

Kalamazoo,  September  19,  1871. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Michigan  was  held  in  Corporation 
Hall  this  evening.  President  A.  F.  Moon,  of 
Paw  Paw,  was  in  the  chair,  and  A.  J.  Cook,  of 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  was  secretary. 
But  a  very  few  members  were  in  attendance. 

The  topics  of  foul  brood  and  diseases  of  bees 
were  discussed.  No  one  knew  of  any  remedy 
for  foul  brood,  but  it  was  the  opinion  of  tiie 
speakers  that  it  was  caused  by  the  want  of 
proper  ventilation  in  the  hives. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning,  at  8  o'clock. 

second  day. 
Kalamazoo,  Sept.  20,  1871. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  president 
A.  F.  Moon,  of  Paw  Paw.  J.  H.  Porter  was 
ai^pointed  secretary.  Dr.  Bohrer,  of  Indiana, 
was  appointed  president  pro  tern. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Everard,  of  Kalamazoo,  proposed 
as  a  subject  for  discussion,  "  What  is  the  best 
method  of  extracting  surplus  honey  ?"  Mr. 
Everard  related  his  experience  and  what  he  ha,i 
seen  at  Allegan  in  hives  used  by  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Bingham  took  from  one  hive  nine  boxes, 
containing  si.x  pounds  each.  Mr.  Marvin  asked, 
"  What  is  the  shape  of  the  hive  and  the  manage- 
ment?" Dr.  Bohrer  stated  that  if  the  boxes  be 
too  small,  enough  bees  cannot  be  clustered  to 
keep  up  animal  heat  ;  therefore  in  cold  climates 
two  sets  of  frames  will  be  preferable  to  small 
hives. 

Professor  Cook,  of  Lansing,  suggested  that 
the  subject  would  be  dsicussed  to-morrow  when 
it  would  be  in  order.  On  the  subject  of  artifi- 
cial fertilization,  Mr.  Everard  said  that  in  his 
experience  artificial  fertilization  had  proved  a 
failure.  Professor  Cook  related  his  experience 
in  the  trial  made  in  the  green-house  of  the  Agri- 
cultural College  under  the  most'  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. Failure  was  the  result.  Mr.  Knapp 
had  tried  Mitchell's  plan  pretty  thoroughly  and 
practiced  the  plan.  After  visiting  Mr.  Mitchell 
and  getting  all  the  information,  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  a  single  instance.  He  tried  thirty  queens 
and  lost  them  all.  ^Ir.  Balch  stated  that  he  had 
one  queen  with  a  defective  wing,  which  was  fer- 
tilized and  was  i^rolific.  In  other  cases  he  failed. 
Mr.  Moon  stated  that  he  received  a  letter  from 
Roynl  Oak  stating  that  a  wingless  queen  was 
fertilized  and  became  very  prolific.  He  thought 
the  old  way  was  the  best.  He  said  that  by  feed- 
ing early  in  the  spring  and  getting  them  out 
before  black  drones  were  matured  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  raising  working  bees.  Mr.  Balch 
stated  that  by  hiving  bees  very  late  he  had  suc- 
ceeded very  well,  and  thought  it  better  than 
early  in  the  spring. 
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Mr.  Marvin  expressed  his  faith  in  green-house 
fertilization,  and  thought  if  everything  was  diy, 
so  that  their  wings  be  kept  dry,  it  woukl  be 
better.  Professor  Cook  replied  that  in  the 
experiments  he  had  made  every  precaution  had 
been  taken — that  the  drones  seemed  frightened, 
and  that  among  all  animals  it  was  hard  to  bring 
about  copulation  under  fright. 

Mr.  Marvin  thought  bees  might  be  educated  so 
that  drones  would  not  be  frightened.  Mr. 
Clements  thouglit  that  drones  kept  in  confine- 
ment would  not  be  so  frightened.  Mr,  C.  Balch 
had  failed  in  all  his  efforts  at  bee  fertilization. 
Mr.  Moon  said  that  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago 
he  had  tried  a  plan  which  cost  more  than  it  was 
worth.  Dr.  Bohrer  stated  that  there  was  a  time 
when  he  hoped  it  would  be  a  success,  but  that 
he  thought  in  many  places  it  was  not  necessary. 
In  his  locality  there  were  very  few  black  bees, 
and,  therefore,  he  was  not  troubled  with  them. 
Bees  might  be  confined  to  the  hives  by  cutting 
notches  in  a  piece  of  tin.  Bees  cannot  be  edu- 
cated beyond  the  laws  controlling  their  natures. 
He  is  never  troubled  with  moths  in  his  Italian 
bees  ;  he  frequently  finds  them  among  black 
bees  ;  he  thinks  that  many  may  have  been 
deceived — that  the  bee  was  fertilized  after  enter- 
ing the  hive.  Mr.  Bingham,  of  Allegan,  said  he 
would  like  to  know  the  superiority  of  the  Italian 
bees  over  black  ones.  He  thought  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  humbug  about  the  claims  set  up 
for  Italian  bees.  He  had  found  them  no  better 
than  black  bees. 

Then  the  question  of  artificial  fertilization  was 
on  motion  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  question  of 
the  relative  merits  of  Italian  bees  was  taken  up 
and  discussed  by  the  meeting.  Dr.  Bohrer  gave 
his  experience  with  Italian  bees.  They  are  more 
docile,  allow  themselves  to  be  handled  with  more 
ease  ;  less  trouble  to  make  money  from  honey. 

Professor  Cook  thought  there  was  another 
point,  as  to  their  stinging.  They  worked  on 
led  clover  ;  he  observed  them  so  working.  They 
were  not  known  to  rob  others,  but  made  more 
honey  than  black  bees  around  them. 

Mr.  Porter  said  he  knew  that  black  bees  were 
worse  at  robbi^ig,  and  were  defeated  in  their 
attempt  on  the  Italians  at  the  Agricultural 
College.  Mr.  Bingham  said  the  difference  might 
be  accounted  for  in  the  difference  in  handling. 
Italians  were  more  addicted  to  swarming,  even 
when  they  had  no  royal  cell.  The  black  bees  do 
not  swarm  without  royal  cells.  Italians  fall 
short  of  what  is  claimed  for  them. 

Mr.  Moon  said  he  had  had  black  bees  swarm, 
and  put  them  back  seven  times  without  a  sign 
of  a  royal  cell.  The  Italian  bee  lias  proved  very 
valuable.  lie  would  rather  have  one  Italian 
than  two  black  swarms.  His  greatest  argument 
was  that  they  would  cling  to  their  cards,  when 
the  blacks  by  puffing  in  a  little  smoke  wovdd 
rush  out  of  the  hive,  and  that  it  was  almost  im- 
practicable to  practice  artificial  swarming. 

jMr.  Everard  never  knew  a  single  swarm  to  be 
injured  by  worms,  no  matter  how  much  reduced. 

Mr.  Moon  was  glad  that  the  subject  had  been 
agitated.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  what  has 
been  said  about  Italian  bees  was  exaggerated. 
Mr.  Marvin  asked  Mr.  Bingham  if  he  had  any 


experience  in  "slinging"  honey  with  black 
bees  ?  Italian  bees  could  not  be  made  to  work 
in  boxes.  In  Germany  they  do  not  pretend  to 
use  boxes,  but  confine  themselves  to  frames.  He 
does  not  believe  that  worms  ever  destroy  bees 
until  they  have  been  so  reduced  that  they  were 
as  good  as  dead. 

The  discussion  was  continued  for  some  time, 
Avhen  on  motion  the  subject  was  laid  on. the 
table. 

The  question  was  next  considered  as  to  the 
propriety  of  offering  premiums  for  the  best  hives 
and  honey.  A  little  discussion  took  place  in 
regard  to  what  a  hive  should  be,  and  what  should 
be  done  to  save  farmers  from  being  swindled. 
Mr.  Bohrer  thought  the  best  way  was  to  instruct 
the  farmers  beginning  in  agriculture.  When 
men  are  properly  educated  they  will  be  able  to 
judge  what  a  hive  should  be. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  hive  should  be  cheap, 
simple  and  durable.  Simplicity  was  strongly 
recommended. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  say  what  a  good  hive 
shotdd  be,  and  report  the  same  to  the  convention 
this  evening.  Messrs.  Rood,  Bohrer,  and  A.  C. 
Balch  were  appointed  such  committee. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  till  7  o'clock 
this  evening. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  continued  illness  of  President  Moon  com- 
pelled him  to  go  home.  Hon.  H.  Huff',  of 
Joncsville,  was  appointed  chairman  pro  tern. 

The  meeting  Avas  addressed  by  Mr.  Rood,  on 
the  subject  of  "  Foul  brood."  His  jiaper  on  the 
subject  was  quite  lengthy.  He  gave  a  full 
descrijition  of  this  fatal  disease  among  bees,  and 
how  to  distinguish  it,  and  gave  some  sage  advice 
in  regard  to  handling  other  colonies  or  permit- 
ting other  bees  from  using  the  honey  of  the 
affected  colony.  It  is  contagious  as  small-pox 
is  to  man,  and  as  fatal  as  cholera.  The  speaker 
could  assign  no  cause  for  the  disease,  nor  any 
effectual  remedy.  After  the  paper  had  been 
read,  a  very  general  discussion  ensued,  but  the 
result  was  to  leave  it  with  no  more  light  than 
when  the  meeting  opened,  as  regards  the  cause, 
or  of  any  cause  for  it. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Baldridge,  of  St.  Charles,  111., 
then  read  a  paper  on  the  Honey  Extractor,  its 
management,  and  the  ti-eatment  of  extracted 
honey.  A  very  long  discussion  followed  the 
reading  of  this  essay,  during  which  Mr.  D.  S. 
Heffron,  of  Chicago,  made  some  very  interesting 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  honey 
after  extracting  it,  and  of  preparing  it  for 
market.  When  the  discussion  closed,  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  was  referi-ed  the  matter  of  hives, 
&c.,  made  their  report  through  Dr.  Bohrer.  It 
is  as  follows  : 

We,  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
matter  concerning  the  requisites  of  a  good  bee- 
hive, have  had  the  same  under  consideration  and 
submit  tlie  following  : 

1st — For  out-door  wintering  we  recommend  a 
hive  not  exceeding  twelve  inches  in  depth  nor 
less  than  ten  inches  inside  of  the  breeding  cham- 
ber, for  use  in  northern  latitudes. 
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2d — For  in-door  winteriiij^  a  hive  may  be 
made  as  shallow  as  five  inches  in  the  breeding- 
apartment, 

3d — We  believe  the  breedins^  chamber 
should  not  contain  less  than  2,000  cubic  inches 
actual  breeding  space,  nor  more  than  2, 500,  the 
same  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  admit  ofujiward 
ventilation  at  pleasure,  and  the  entrance  to  be 
contracted  so  as  to  admit  of  no  more  than  one  or 
two  bees  to  pass  or  repass  at  the  same  time  dur- 
ing the  winter,  believing  that  every  heavy 
current  of  air  being  allowed  to  pass  through  at 
this  season  of  the  year  will  serve  as  a  cause  of 
disease. 

4th — "We  believe  that  a  hive  to  be  cheap  i;i 
cost  to  the  beekeeper,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
adapted  to  procuring  honey,  either  in  the  comb 
or  by  the  use  of  the  melextractor,  should  be  so 
constructed  as  to  admit  of  boxes  of  shallow 
frames,  or  of  frames  equal  in  size  with  those  of 
the  breeding  chamber.  This  we  regard  as  a 
hive  well  adapted  to  general  as  well  as  special 
purposes. 

5th — We  would  not  under  any  circumstances, 
recommend  or  encourage  the  use  of  any  but 
movable  comb  hives,  feeling  well  convinced 
that  no  other  method  will  enable  the  beekeeper 
to  make  the  profession  successful  and  profitable. 

E.  Rood, 

G.BOHRER, 

A.  C.  Balch. 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  the  hive 
question  was  pretty  thoroughly  ven'ilated,  the 
resolutions  were  jjassed  with  only  one  dissenting 
voice. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow 
morning.  There  was  quite  a  large  attendance 
this  evening,  and  great  interest  was  manifested 
in  the  discussions. 

THURSDAY  MOKKING. 

Kalamazoo,  Sept.  22,  1871. 

Mr.  McKee,  of  Laingsburg,  cRjcupied  the  chair 
this  morning.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  : 

President — Ezra  Eood,  of  Wayne. 

Vice  President — Mr.  McKee,  of  Ingham. 

Secretary — A.  J.  Cook,  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Treasurer — Arad  C.  Balch,  of  Kalamazoo. 

Dr.  Bohrer,  of  Indianapolis,  was  made  an 
honorary  member.  The  subject  of  hives  was 
again  taken  up.  Mr.  Bingham  defended  side 
opening  hives.  Dr.  Bohrer  and  Mr.  Rood 
opposed  them.  Dr.  Bohrer  preferred  the  Langs- 
troth  hive. 

Mr.  Baldridge  used  an  extra  hive  and  changed 
his  bees  in  the  spring.  This  system,  he  said, 
worked  well  with  him. 

Dr.  Bohrer  thought  the  Convention  ought  not 
to  act  on  the  subject.  Practical  beekeepers 
vmderstood  what  they  wanted. 

Mr.  E.  Gallup  read  a  very  carefully  prepared 
and  interesting  essay  on  "  Artificial  and  Na- 
tural Queen  Raising,"  for  which  the  society 
voted  him  their  thanks. 

Mr.  Marvin  read  a  paper  prepared  for  the 
meeting  upon  "  The  Production  of  Honey  and 
the  Forage  for  a  Great  Yield  of  Ilouey."     It  was 


well  received,  and  the  author  was  by  the  meet- 
ing thanked  for  the  same. 

The  association  then  adjourned,  to  meet  again 
this  evening. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Tlie  feature  of  the  evening  session  was  the 
paper  read  by  Dr.  Bohrer  on  the  subject  of 
"  Drones  and  Queen  Bees."  The  views  set  forth 
in  the  pajier  were  endorsed  by  members,  espe- 
cially by  Professor  Cook,  of  Lansiisg,  who  is 
well  known  as  an  accomplished  entomologist, 
and  by  Mr.  Hettrou,  another  close  observer  of 
insect  life. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  notify  delin- 
quent members  to  pay  their  dues  forthwitli. 

The  subject  of  foul  brood  was  brouglit  up 
again.  Mr.  Edward  Mason  believed  foul  brood 
was  caused  by  the  death  of  the  larva,  caused  by 
chilling  when  the  hives  were  exposed.  This 
view  was  vigorously  combatted  by  Mr.  Rood, 
Dr.  Bohrer  and  many  others. 

Secretary  Cook  announced  that  there  would  be 
a  session  to-morrow  morning,  when  some  import- 
ant questions  would  be  introduced  for  discussion. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Trip  to  Michigan. 


Mr.  Editor  :— Sometime  previous  to  a  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Michigan  State  Beekeepers' 
Association,  held  at  Kalamazoo,  during  the 
19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  the  present  month,  I 
received  an  invitation  to  be  present  with  them 
and  participate  in  the  discussion  of  the  difterent 
subjects  that  might  be  brought  before  them  dur- 
ing their  several  sessions.  But  what  has,  by 
some  means  or  other,  got  to  be  termed  the  drone 
quei^tion  (which  phrase  is  understood  to  have 
reftjrence  to  the  inlluence  exerted  upon  the  drone 
oft-spring  of  the  queen  bee,  through  the  medium 
of  her  fertilization,  as  well  as  the  ability  of  a 
drone  from  a  virgin  queen  to  impregnate  a 
queen),  was  more  particularly  assigned  to  me 
than  any  other.  As  my  views,  however,  on  that 
subject  will  be  likely  among  other  parts  of  the 
proceedings,  to  appear  in  print,  I  will  not  here 
repeat  any  portion  of  the  argument  which  I 
used  in  support  of  the  Dzierzou  theory.  I  say  in 
defence  of  the  Dzierzou  theory,  because  I  heartily 
endorse  it,  and  because  such  a  subject  would 
naturally  embrace  his  theory,  or  rather  bring  us 
to  consider  the  correcting  of  his  views.  But  I 
will  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  what  I 
saw  and  heard  during  my  trip.  Sly  route  lay  by 
way  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  at  which  point  a 
change  of  cars  was  necessary.  From  this  point 
I  could  reach  Kalamazoo  by  taking  either  of  two 
difterent  routes — one  being  direct  and  the  other 
leading  thither  by  way  of  .Jackson.  But  as  the 
latter  route  is  the  longest  by  at  least  sixty  miles, 
I  sough  to  avoid  it  if  possible  ;  yet  from  neglect 
on  my  part  to  look  at  my  railroad  guide,  or, 
still  worse,  the  neglect  of  the  ticket  agent  to 
give  me  what  he  knew  to  be  reliable  and  truth- 
ful information,  when  I  asked  it  of  him,  1  soon 
found  myself  on  the  way  to  Jackson,     As  it  was 
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now  too  late  to  retrace  my  steps,  I  concluded  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  things  and  accordingly 
spent  time  in  looking  at  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  improvements  growing  out  of  industi'y 
and  general  enterprise  among  the  people  who  ' 
inhabit  the  country  through  which  tlie  road  runs, 
I  found  much  of  the  soil  to  be  of  such  quality 
as  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  nearly 
or  quite  all  the  crops  peculiar  to  our  Northern 
States  ;  and  as  the  country  in  southern  and  cen- 
tral Michigan  is  somewhat  dotted  with  small 
lakes  and  soil  which  was  once  covered  by  them, 
it  must  most  unquestionably  produce  a  large 
amount  of  honey-yielding  plants,  of  a  kind  and 
quality  requiring  little  or  no  special  cultivation. 
In  addition  to  this,  these  lakes  are  surrounded 
by  a  soil  fertile  in  the  production  of  the  different 
kinds  of  grain  and  roots  commonly  cultivated 
by  the  farmer. 

These  lands  are  also  mostly  well  adapted  to 
the  cultivation  of  special  honey-yielding  crops, 
such  as  buckwheat  and  the  different  varieties 
of  clover.  In  fact,  the  face  of  the  country  is 
such  as  to  effectually  guard  the  bee  keeper 
against  excessive  drought,  as  the  land  immedi- 
ately surrounding  the  lakes  is  low  and  well  cal- 
culated to  furnish  forage  for  bees  during  dry 
weather ;  and  when  tliere  is  an  excess  of  rain, 
the  uplands  will  pi'oduce  the  various  honey- 
yielding  plants  already  mentioned.  Thus  the 
people  of  such  portions  of  Michigan  as  above 
described,  have  the  natural  resources  furnished 
them  to  make  the  occupation  of  bee-keeping 
highly  remunerative. 

Oh  i-eaching  Jackson,  I  found  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  enterprising  inland  cities  I  ever  visited. 
The  State  prison,  located  at  this  point,  which  I 
visited,  and  found  its  various  buildings  and 
shops  to  be  large  and  well  adapted  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  health  of  the  inmates — the  number 
of  which,  as  well  as  I  remember  the  statement 
of  the  conductor,  is  at  present  six  hundred  and 
fifty-two  convicts.  While  passing  through  the 
shops,  where  men  were  engaged  at  labor,  and 
at  learning  a  trade,  in  the  different  mechanical 
departments,  the  thought  struck  me  quite  forci- 
bly tliat  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  so  to 
an-ange  the  prison  grounds  as  to  admit  of  a 
small  apiary  being  kept  within  their  limits. 
This  might  not  only  prove  to  be  a  source  of 
profit  and  income  to  the  State  or  the  capital  in- 
vested, but  would  furnish  such  convicts  as  are 
not  physically  able  to  engage  profitably  in  other 
manual  pursuits,  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  a  branch  of  industry  highly 
remunerative,  and  at  the  same  time  well  adapted 
to  weakly  constitutions. 

On  my  way  from  Jackson  to  Kalamazoo,  I 
found  the  country  to  be  very  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  that  already  described.  On  reaching  the 
latter  city,  I  was  delighted  with  its  appearance 
and  the  enterprising  character  of  its  inliabitants. 
I  registered  my  name  at  the  Kalamazoo  House, 
as  I  had  been  requested  to  do  by  Prof.  Cook, 
until  such  time  as  he  was  able  to  meet  me  ;  and 
as  he  was  not  in  the  city  on  my  an-ival  there,  I 
spent  the  afternoon  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 
The  fair  being  then  open,  made  it  quite  an  in- 
teresting place  to  visit.     But  during  my  stay  in 


Kalamazoo,  I  was  displeased  with  only  one  fea- 
ture of  its  regulations — which  is  the  custom  of 
permitting  the  hackmen  and  omnibus  drivers, 
while  halting  in  front  of  the  hotels,  waiting  for 
passengers,  to  indulge  in  one  continued  and 
unearthly  cry  of--"  Here's  your  hack  for  the 
Fair  Grounds, ' '  or  for  the  railroad,  as  the  case 
chanced  to  be.  This  is  not  only  very  impolite, 
but  very  disgusting  to  such  as  are  in  possession  of 
perfect  hearing.  Police  regulations  should  cotii- 
pel  those  men  to  address  travellers  in  an  ordinary 
tone,  not  above  that  used  in  common  conversation. 

On  my  return  from  the  Fair  Grounds,  I  met 
Prof.  Cook,  and  found  him  to  be  what  I  hoped 
to  find,  an  agreeable  and  intelligent  gentleman, 
besides  being  tolerably  grod-looking ;  but  as 
that  is  a  matter  of  not  very  much  importance  to 
any  one  except  his  wife,  I  shall  not  say  much 
about.  Mr.  Portei-,  one  of  the  Michigan  Agri- 
cultural College  students,  was  in  company  with 
Prof.  Cook.  With  him  I  was  made  acquainted 
and  found  him  likewise  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
intelligence,  and"  of  good  looks  also.  I  deem  it 
a  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  unmarried 
female  portion  of  the  bee-keeping  fraternity  to 
make  mention  of  this  latter  fact,  as  Mr.  P.  lias 
not  yet,  I  believe,  committed  matrimony.  He  is 
well  posted  in  the  habits  of  the  honey  bee,  and 
long  may  he  live. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  went,  in 
company  with  tlie  above  named  gentlemen,  to 
Corporation  Hall,  where  a  number  of  bee- 
keepei-s  had  assembled,  among  whom  was  Mr. 
Marvin,  of  Illinois,  who  is  a  beekeeper  of  as 
good  sound  sense  and  wit,  as  any  with  whom  I 
have  met.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Moon,  and  several  subjects  of  interest 
were  discussed  during  the  evening.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
again  meeting  with  my  much  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  E.  liood,  of  Wayne,  Michigan,  who  always 
adds  materially  to  the  interest  of  beekeepers' 
associations,  by  ^lis  solid  argument  and  wit. 
Mr.  31.  M.  Baldridge,  of  Illinois,  was  also 
present.  From  him  I  learned  a  new  method  of 
disposing  of  drones  while  in  the  egg  state.  The 
plan  is  rather  novel  and  somewhat  funny,  yet  I 
think  will  prove  effectual.  They  are  disposed  of 
by  pouring  cold  Avater  into  the  cells  containing 
the  eggs,  by  which  they  will  be  chilled  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  their  hatching. 

I  met  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  whose 
names  I  cannot  now  recall ;  but  taking  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  Beekeepers'  Association 
all  in  all,  they  are  certainly  a  good  body  of  men. 
Too  much  pi-aise  cannot  be  given  to  Prof.  Cook 
for  the  efforts  he  is  making,  and  the  success  he 
is  meeting  with,  in  the  advancement  of  apiarian 
science  at  the  Agricultui'al  College  of  Michigan, 
where  bee-keeping  is  taught  the  students, 
among  other  branches  of  industry.  By  this 
means  an  intelligent  and  scientific  class  of  bee- 
keepers will  soon  be  scattered  throughout  the 
different  parts  of  the  State  ;  and  should  the 
efforts  of  both  the  College  and  the  State  Asso- 
ciation be  kept  up,  as  now  set  in  motion,  the 
State  of  Michigan  will  always  hold  her  position 
of  prominence   in  bee-keeping  interests. 

A  sxandria,  Ind.,  Sept.  2tj,  1871.     G.  Bohrbk. 
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[For  the  American  Bea  Journal.] 


The  Production  of  Honey. 


A  Paper  rnid  before  the  Michigan  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation, September  21,  1871. 
By  J.  M.  Makyin,  of  St.  Charles,  Ills. 

To  produce  honey  in  larjje  quantity,  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  beekeeper.  He  or  she  should 
have  natural  or  acquired  abilitj",  to  have  any 
large  amount  of  success,  just  the  same  as  in 
other  branches  of  business.  The  stock  of  bees 
should  be  of  the  best  character,  and  kept  up  to 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  Good  suc- 
cess must  be  had  in  producing  large  quantities 
of  surplus  honey,  stored  by  light-colbred,  good 
tempered  bees.  Nothing  short  of  this  will  satisfy 
the  American  bee-keeping  public  at  present. 

In  small  and  large  apiaries  a  swarm  or  a  stock, 
or  more,  will  show  superior  working  qualities, 
by  sending  out  sometimes  double  the  number  of 
workers  to  tlie  fields,  that  other  hives  of  equal 
numbers  do.  What  is  the  cause?  Or  how  can 
we  improve  the  working  qualities  of  such  stock 
at  large  ?  Italian  stock  at  their  first  introduc- 
tion, and  our  native  stock  in  newly  started  apia- 
ries, are  generally  better  workers  at  first,  or 
until  they  are  bred  iu  and  in  too  long,  without 
a  change  of  stock.  Some  close  observer  may 
say  a  swarm  or  stock,  or  more,  may  get  posses- 
sion of  a  limited  field,  and  hold  possession  by 
beating  others  oft'!  We  should  say,  thereby 
showing  their  superiority. 

The  superiority  of  the  Italian  bees  may  be 
seen  while  working  on  the  fiowers.  We  have 
seen  five  of  these  bees  on  a  single  thistle  head, 
and  more  on  a  squash  flower.  Not  so  many  of 
the  more  wild  black.  These  are  off"  on  the  first 
approach  of  a  neighboring  black  bee  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  well-bred  yellow  bees,  which 
stick  to  the  source  of  feed  until  their  bodies  are 
as  large  as  some  queens. 

It  is  now  quite  easy  to  imjirove  any  valuable 
quality  in  bees,  as  we  have  control  over  the 
hives,  combs,  and  bees,  and  can  rear  niale^  or 
females  from  any  particular  mother,  at  pleasuv,e. 

The  atmosphere  has  an  effect  on  honey  pro- 
ducing, which  we  can  control  in  some  measure 
by  planting  honey  producing  trees  and  shrubs 
for  shelter,  as  well  as  honey,  when  enough  do 
not  gi-ow  naturally  for  the  stock.  The  atmos- 
phere is  more  apt  to  be  good  for  the  production 
of  honey  over  an  uneven  surface  of  country. 
More  or  less  honey  producing  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  are  left  standing  on  such  uneven  land,  as 
it  is  hard  to  cultivate,  and  more  or  less  water  is 
near  or  on  the  surface  of  such  land  to  modify 
the  effects  of  the  atmosphere.  A  variety  of  soil, 
also,  is  generally  found  in  the  uneven  sections 
of  country,  and  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
different  species  of  trees,  shrubs  and  plants. 
Some  seasons  the  same  varieties  of  plants  will 
yield  more  honey  on  light  sandy  soils  ;  in  other 
seasons  the  low,  moist,  rich  land  will  give  the 
only  yield  of  honey  from  the  same  variety  of 
plants.  Fruit  trees,  .shrubs  and  plants  are  gene- 
rally planted  on  a  variety  of  soils,  and  usually 


yield  enough  for  the  stock.     If  not,  more  should 
be  planted. 

Alsike  clover  sometimes  smothers  itself  out  on 
some  soils  and  seasons,  by  its  excessively  large 
growth  ;  but  it  yields  honey  every  time,  on  any 
soil,  and  in  all  seasons,  as  far  as  heard  from. 
Buckwheat  is  variable  in  its  yield,  but  pays  me 
well  in  honey  alone.  Polani.'^ia  pui'purea  yields 
no  honey  with  me,  in  two  years'  trial  on  three 
varieties  of  soil.  Mr.  Fairbrother,  of  Jackson 
county,  Iowa,  writes  me  he  has  thirty  years'  ex- 
perience with  it,  and  likes  it  well,  although  it  is 
variable  in  its  yield.  He  also  writes  that  he 
grows  raspberries,  buckwheat,  and  other  plants 
for  honey  ;  and  has  had  twelve  years'  exjierience 
with  melilot  or  sweet  clover,  and  now  has  ten 
acres  of  it.  I  conclude  that  the  ten  acres  are 
enough  for  their  stock,  as  the  partner  wi'ote  me 
several  years  ago  that  they  should  increase  the 
acreage  until  they  had  forty,  unless  a  less  quan- 
tity proved  sufficient.  It  is  the  best  honey  plant 
with  me. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  borage  and  catnip  will 
pay  to  cultivate  where  labor  is  cheaper  and  stock 
more  numerous,  as  these  plants  need  more  thor- 
ough culture  than  others,  at  least  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

To  get  large  amounts  of  surplus  honey,  a 
regular  business  should  be  made  of  keeping 
good  strong  stocks  of  bees,  at  the  time  or  times 
of  a  yield  of  honey  in  the  flowers.  It  will  pay 
to  feed  a  stock  of  bees,  at  the  right  time,  the 
right  amount  of  feed,  to  rear  bees  with,  not  to 
have  the  feed  stored  in  combs  for  sale.  Rediicing 
the  stock  in  the  fall  to  a  good  working  number, 
and  using  the  combs,  honey  and  bee-bread  in  the 
spring,  as  capital  to  work  with,  is  a  paying  busi- 
ness to  emi)loy  the  time  of  the  keejier.  There 
is  probably  no  man  living  at  the  present  time, 
knows  the  full  value  to  a  .stock  or  stocks  of  bees 
of  judiciously  used  feed.  I  make  the  assertion 
that  the  same  value  of  feed  fed  to  a  stock  or 
stocks  of  bees,  pays  better  than  any  other  stock 
feeding  on  the  farm.  Any  one  doubting  this, 
will  please  give  me  the  name,  kind  of  stock, 
value  of  feed,  time,  and  place,  and  oblige  the 
writer. 

In  the  management  of  extracted  honey,  it 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  well  ventilated  room, 
until  it  thickens  or  granulates.  After  that  it  can 
be  kept  in  a  cellar.  If  kept  iu  barrels  the  hoops 
should  be  often  tightened,  as  the  barrels  shrink 
more  with  honey  in  than  when  empty.  If  tlie 
honey  is  put  in  crocks  or  jars,  it  should  be  kept 
from  hard  freezing.  We  have  lost  several  jars, 
both  large  and  small,  by  frost  cracking.  There 
is  no  apparent  injuij^  to  the  honey  from  freezing. 
It  puzzles  some  beekeepers  to  keep  some  varie- 
ties of  honey  until  it  is  cured  or  consumed. 
There  are  exceptional  cases,  when  the  bees  need 
the  help  of  the  keeper  with  the  extractor,  to 
secure  the  honey  in  the  hive  for  the  use  of  the 
bees.  (It  may  be  the  extractor  and  clearifier  in 
the  hive,  combs  and  honey,  may  check  if  not  cure 
disease  in  bees  and  brood.)  A  barrel  of  some  va- 
rieties of  honey,  of  forty-two  gallons,  will  shrink 
to  forty  or  less  in  thickening  or  granulating  ;  and 
will  expand  to  forty-ioui-  gallons,  or  more  than  a 
barrel,  in  heating  to  a  liquid  state  again.    Honey 
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in  tlie  combs  should  not  freeze  hard  enough  to 
break  the  sealing,  as  it  lets  in  the  air  and  cold, 
and  the  honey  granulates  more  readily — which 
is  not  generally  desired  in  comb  honey,  however 
it  may  be  wished  for  in  the  liquid  honey. 

To  detect  sugar  in  honey,  expose  it  to  air  and 
cold,  or  give  it  time  to  granulate.  The  honey 
or  fruit  sugar  being  similar,  grains  unevenly 
round,  and  more  or  less  soft,  varying  in  differ- 
ent samples  in  solidity  and  shape,  from  cane 
sugar  grains — these  being  more  the  form  of  a 
prism,  and  hard. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Iowa  State  Pair— Bees  and  Bee  Hives, 


Dear  Journal  : — I  started  from  home  on  the 
13th  instant,  for  Cedar  Rapids,  the  seat  of  the 
Iowa  State  Fair  this  year.  My  main  purpose  in 
going  was  to  be  present  at  the  Beekeepers'  Con- 
vention. I  can  say  I  was  well  paid  for  going, 
not  only  in  seeing  some  of  the  finest  stock  in  the 
United  States,  but  making  the  acquaintance  of 
persons  engaged  in  my  favorite  occupation, 
namely,  bee-keeping.  After  looking  around  at 
the  ditfei'eijt  departments,  I  went  into  one  of  the 
halls,  and  on  a  table  or  counter  I  saw  as  fine  a 
lot  of  honey,  both  extracted  and  in  the  comb,  as 
was  ever  exhibited  at  any  fair.  This  honey  was 
from  the  apiary  of  our  friend,  W.  H.  Furman,  of 
Cedar  Rapids.  His  box  liouey  could  not  be  sur- 
passed anywhere,  and  his  extracted  honey  was 
very  fine.  Friend  Furman  had  several  observing 
hives  on  exhibition,  each  containing  a  fine  Italian 
queen.  I  would  say  that  my  prejudice  against 
the  yellow-banded  chaps  has  somewhat  subsided. 

Here  we  met  Mr.  Furman  in  person,  and  j\Ir. 
Editor,  if  you  ever  get  west  of  the  Father  of 
Waters,  you  will  be  well  repaid  for  your  time  in 
visiting  Mr.  Furman  ;  you  can  depend  upon  that. 
The  next  bee  man  we  met  was  a  Mr.  King 
(if  we  mistake  not  the  name).  He,  like  our- 
selves, is  Just  making  a  start.  We  are  confident 
he  will  be  successful.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
A  man  that  carries  such  an  honest-looking  face, 
and  is  so  courteous  in  his  manners,  will  make 
any  hive  of  bees  hum  with  joy  whenhe  is  present. 
Not  only  in  the  presence  of  bees  will  his  presence 
be  felt,  but  wlierever  he  may  go.  The  next  bee- 
keeper we  met  was  Mr.  C.  H.  AVhite.  In  him 
we  found  a  bee  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
AVe  have  no  fears  that  he  will  not  be  success- 
ful in  his  favorite  occupation,  for  he  takes 
the  Journal.  Our  next  movement  was  to 
the  bee  hives.  Here  we  met  Mr.  R.  R.  Mur- 
phy, well  known  to  the  many  readers  of  the 
Journal.  We  were  glad  to  make  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  hope  it  may  continue  for  life.  Friend 
Murj^hy  had  two  of  his  honey  extractors  on 
exhibition,  and  also  a  Langstroth  hive.  The' 
Avorkmansiiip  was  good  on  both  hive  and  extrac- 
tors. May  success  crown  his  labors  abundantly. 
The  next  acquaintance  we  formed  was  that  of 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  E.  Benjamin.  We 
could  plainly  see  tliat  his  native  element,  in 
which  he  likes  to  be,  is  the  apiary.  In  the  hands 
of  such  men  as  friend  B.  a  hive  of  bees  will 


prosper  anywhere.  May  he  ever  be  successful  in 
his  enterprise.  We  found  Mr.  Frank  Krause  a 
go-ahead  bee  man— one  who  understands  the 
principles  of  bee-keeping.  We  hope  oi\r  acquaint- 
ance with  him  may  continue.  Men  like  him  are 
always  successful.  Paul  Lattner,  Esq.,  and  Mr. 
W.  S.  Goodhue  are  bee  men  "all  over."  Bee- 
keeping was  the  favorite  topic, on  which  they 
dwelt.  There  are  many  others  wliom  we  would 
like  to  introduce  to  you,  IVIr.  Editor,  and  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal,  but  lack  of  sj^ace  forbids 
us  to  lengthen  out  "our  piece." 

All  the  bee  men  we  met  were  men  of  intel- 
ligence ;  none  of  the  old  fogies  of  the  box  hive ; 
but  modern  beekeepers  in  every  sense  of  the 
term  — men,  who,  by  their  presence  and  their 
support  will  make  the  "Central  Iowa  Bee- 
keepers'Associat[On"  a  sitccefis. 

The  bee  hives  on  exhibition,  according  to  what 
each  exhibitor  had  to  say,  was  truly  a  grand  col- 
lection of  hives.  A  person  had  choice  of  a  hive 
from  the  new  fangled  moth  trap  device — that  will 
catch  every  moth  that  comes  in  sight,  to  the 
plain,  simple,  readily  understoocT,  and  easily 
managed  Langstroth.  AVe  don't  want  any  of 
those  hives  that  will  catch  and  kill,  or  scare  the 
life  out  of  every  poor  moth  that  comes  along. 
Yet  not  only  do  some  of  these,  it  is  claimed,  per- 
form this  important  feat,  but  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  put  a  swarm  into  one  of  these  splendid 
palaces,  shut  up  every  entrance  but  the  moth 
trap,  and  set  it  in  a  white  clover  patch  or  a  buck- 
wheat field,  and  begin  to  take  otf  the  surplus 
honey  as  fast  as  the  combs  are  capx)ed  over — and 
your  triumph  as  a  beekeeper  is  secured.  It  will 
astonish  the  uninitiated  to  see  the  large  amount 
of  surplus  honey  that  may  be  garnered  by  simply 
letting  the  "busy  bee"  look  out  through  the 
moth  trap  of  some  of  these  fanciful  contrivances. 

Another  thing  we  cannot  refrain  from  noticing. 
AVe  find  friend  Langstroth  has  almost  ruined 
bee-keeping  by  inventing  tliat  hive  of  his.  He 
forgot  to  put  in  a  few  strips  of  tin  here,  and  a 
few  carpet  tacks  there  ;  and  missed  it  much  in 
not  giving  his  frames  the  proper  twist  and  size. 
They  are  a  little  too  short  at  one  end,  and  a  little 
too  long  at  another,  and  the  bees  will  sometimes 
stick  them  fast  with  propolis— why  didn't  he 
think  of  it  and  stick  on  a  piece  of  candy  for  them 
to  nibble  at  instead,  to  "sweeten  their  imagina- 
tion," and  teach  them  to  quit  using  bee-glue? 
Then,  too,  his  frames  are  too  close  together,  or 
perhaps  a  little  too  far  apart ;  and  you  have  to 
take  oft'  the  top  and  remove  that  plaguey  honey 
board  to  get  a  sight  of  them.  AVhy  didn't  he  in- 
vent a  hive  that  opens  automatically,  and  manage 
to  have  the  well-tilled  honey  combs  lifted  out  by 
a  spring,  without  disturbing  the  poor  little  tired 
bees?  Alas,  having  failed  to  do  this,  he  has  left 
to  others  the  necessity  of  setting  their  ingenuity 
at  work  to  concoct  some  all-embracing  con- 
trivance, with  a  moth-trap  appended,  constrain- 
ing the  poor  bee  after  laboring  hard  in  the  field 
and  returning  home  toil-worn  and  travel-stained, 
to  crawl  over,  and  under,  and  through  the  mys- 
terious labyrinths  of  a  "  trap"  before  it  can  reach 
the  inside  of  the  hive  proper. 

Then  again,  Mr.  Langstroth  (like  the  antici- 
pating ancients,  who  stole  and  used  all  our  happy 
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thoughts)  has  infringed  on  sundry  new  inven- 
tions^—his  patent  being  dated  1852,  and  theirs  in 
'1870!  Alas,  my  patent  right  friends,  after  Mr. 
Langstroth  set  the  "egg"  on  its  end,  anybody 
can  "do- it.  Why  is  this?  Why  are  you  forever 
bellowing  against  the  Langstroth  hive?  Some 
of  you  aie  as  old  as  Mr.  Langstroth  ;  why  didn't 
you  invent  hives  with  the  movnlile  comb  i)rin- 
ciple  and  introduce  them,  and  reap  honor  in  an 
honest  way  ? 

G.  W.  Barclay. 
Tipton,  Lnca,  Sept.,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

At  the  Iowa  State  Fair. 


Mr.  Editor  : — We  propose  relating  what  we 
saw  and  heard,  about  bees  and  bee  hives,  at  the 
Iowa  State  Fair. 

Upon  entering  the  fair  grounds  we  were  not 
long  in  linding  the  apiary  department,  which 
was  well  represented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Furman, 
of  Cedar  Rapids,  with  a  great  display  of  honey 
in  boxes  and  extracted  honey  in  glass  jars, 
which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  liive  department  was  represented  by 
different  parties,  of  which  we  will  si^eak  as 
taken  down  on  our  memorandum. 

The  first  hive  we  examined  was  a  bee  hive 
,  (patented  of  course),  by  T.  F.  Engledow.  This 
gentleman  was  very  enthusiastic,  and  explained 
his  hive  in  a  manner  that  would  make  the  unin- 
itiated believe  it  was  a  perfect  palace.  Well,  we 
will  commence  with  the  frame  of  this  hive — a 
Langstroth  frame,  with  some  modifications, 
hung  by  means  of  metal  straps  forming  hooks, 
which  hang  on  iron  rods.  The  frame  has  a 
centre  stay  of  jjine  wood,  about  three-quarter 
inch  stuff.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  that  in  for  the 
bees  to  keep  warm,  as  it  takes  up  the  very  best 
part  of  the  frame,  and  divides  it  into  two,  separ- 
ating the  brood  circle,  instead  of  having  the 
brood  circle  in  the  centre  of  the  frame.  Any 
beekeeper  can  see  the  disadvantage  of  having 
heavy  strips  of  wood  passing  through  the  frame. 
Between  the  frames  and  the  bottom  of  the  hive 
is  a  space  of  three  or  four  inches.  I  said  to  him 
the  bees  would  build  comb  between  the  frames 
and  the  bottom.  The  answer  was  that  they  had 
not  done  so.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  entrance 
of  his  hive  ;  you  would  laugh  at  the  absurdity. 

The  next  hive  we  examined  was  Jasjier 
Hazen's  non-swarmer  In  ray  opinion  it  is  a 
l)oor  thing  for  a  beekeeper  who  has  many  bees 
to  attend  to.  The  frames  fitting  tight  to  the 
sides  of  the  hive,  we  asked  the  man  attending  it, 
how  he  got  the  frames  out  when  they  were  stuck 
with  propolis.  He  said  he  could  take  them  out 
very  easy,  but  I  could  not  see  it. 

Then  followed  the  Common  Sense  Bee  hive  of 
D.  R.  Reed,  of  Kansas.  For  my  part,  I  could 
not  see  where  the  common  sense  conies  in.  If 
hrmn  and  blowing  will  make  it  such,  the  pro- 
i:)rietor  is  capable  of  doing  it.  Oh,  beekeepers, 
this  is  the  hive  that  has  a  moth  trap,  in  which 
can  be  put  some  secret  bait  which  attract  and 
destroy  the  moth  and  not  kill  the  bees.     It  also 


has  a  device  to  shut  the  bees  in  the  hive  in 
Avinter,  so  that  they  cannot  fly  out  and  get  chilled. 
The  fi'ames  hang  on  the  rabbet  with  screws  in 
the  frames,  and  the  least  jar  puts  them  all  in 
motion.  The  honey  box  arrangement,  too,  is 
worthy  of  special  examination,  and  admiration  ! 
In  my  judgment  this  Common  Sense  Bee  hive  is 
a  humbug,  and  as  great  a  swindle  on  the  credu- 
lous beekeeper  as  was  ever  put  before  the 
American  people.  The  proprietor  is  doing  all 
he  can  to  introduce  it.  He  has  advertised  it  in 
large  letters  on  his  horse  blankets,  and  makes  all 
the  noise  he  can  about  it,  when  he  can  get  a 
crowd  to  listen  to  him. 

-'The  next  hive  was  that  of  Mr.  W.  R.  King. 
It  has  a  moth  trap  and  the  frames  are  all  tight- 
fitting  at  the  top. 

Then  followed  a  model  of  a  bee  house,  invented 
by  a  man  named  Glass.  It  would  have  done  you 
good  to  hear  him  give  a  description  of  the  struc- 
ture. He  said  any  kind  of  bee  hive  could  be  put 
in  it,  and  they  would  do  better  than  out  of  it 
He  showed  us  the  entrance  for  the  bees.  It  is 
made  of  tin.  He  said  the  moths  would  fly 
around  the  entrance  and  could  not  get  in,  and 
would  continue  flying  around  so  long  that  they 
would  die  of  exhaustion.  He  said  he  had  seen 
them  do  so,  and  knew  it  was  a  fact.  He  also 
had  three  blocks  clamped  together  to  represent 
a  beehive,  and  a  small  wooden  lever  to  lift  them 
off  the  shelf,  to  put  under  another  box  for  the 
bees  to  work  in.  He  said  he  always  had  three 
on  at  a  time,  and  took  off"  the  top  one,  and  that 
he  never  had  any  experience  with  movable  frame 
hives.  He  stated  also  that  the  drones  laid  eggs, 
for  he  had  seen  them  do  it,  and  he  had  kept  bees 
for  twenty  years.  I  asked  him  if  he  took  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  or  any  other  bee  paper? 
he  said.  No.  I  felt  very  sorry  for  the  old  man, 
for  I  thought  he  would  never  get  to  know  what 
progress  had  been  made  in  bee-keeping.  W^hen 
will  all  this  humbugging  stop,  and  these  sharks 
with  pretended  or  useless  patents  cease  to  gull 
the  people  ? 

Mr.  Furman  had  a  stand  of  Italian  bees  on  the 
fair  ground,  and  showing  the  people  how  to 
handle  them  and  the  frames.  Mr.  D.  R.  Reed 
had  the  old  dodge  bees  in  his  hat,  while  talking 
to  a  large  crowd.  Both  were  ordered  to  take 
their  bees  off  the  grounds,  as  the  officers  said  it 
was  against  the  regulations  to  have  bees  flying 
there.  We  all  looked  "  down  in  the  mouth," 
and  had  to  forego  seeing  bees  handled  that  day, 
feeling  very  indignant  at  the  officers.  But  Mr. 
Furman  went  to  the  secretary  for  redress.  It 
seems  there  was  a  misunderstanding  about  the 
matter,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  F.  exhibited 
the  bees  again,  and  extracted  honey  from  the 
comb  with  the  honey  extractor,  on  the  fair 
gi'ounds,  as  before,  with  satisfaction  to  us  all. 

We  also  had  a  meeting  of  beekeepers,  and 
took  the  preliminary  step  to  organize  a  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  for  Central  Iowa.  The 
secretary  was  instructed  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings. 

Bees  have  done  well  in  our  section,  this  sea- 
son. 

.  .Iames  Rigg. 

Iowa  Fulls,  September  21,  1871. 
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Chautauqua  County,'  New  York. 
THE  BEEKEEPERS  IN  COUNCIL. 


Second  Annual  Convention. 


ALL    BEES   AND    KO   AVASPS. 

The  2d  Annual  Convention  of  the  Chautauqua 
County  Beekeepers'  Association,  J.  C.  Crans- 
ton, President,  was  held  at  the  Chautauqua 
House,  Mayville,  Tuesday,  Sept.  12th, — the  same 
jjlace  of  meetino-  occupied  by  the  "Wasp"  Con- 
vention last  year.  By  reason  of  the  large  num- 
ber held  as  witnesses  or  jurors  at  tlie  Court 
House  a  goodly  number  v.'ho  had  intended  to  bo 
present  were  deprived  of  the  privilege.  Con- 
sequently Geo.  W.  Norton's  expected  essay  on 
"  Wasjis, "  and  Dr.  Horton's  lively  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  bees  inevitably  "go" 
for  himself  and  horses,  and  liow  he  has  been  the 
victim  of  two  or  three  runaways,  and  nearly  lost 
a  span  of  valuable  horses  because  of  bee  stings, 
and  how  he  hated  bees  and  their  honey,  and  how 
the  bees  returned  the  compliment — were  lost  to 
the  Convention.  Still  the  session  was  one  of 
profit  and  interest.  Some  ten  towns  were  repre- 
sented, and  the  time  mainly  occujiied  by  an 
informal  debate  in  which  each  related  their  ex- 
periences, and  during  which  much  valuable  in- 
formation was  elicited. 

O.  E.  Thayer,  of  Carroll,  reported  IG  stocks  of 
blacks  bees.  By  reason  of  the  drouth  the  honey 
was  harvested  early  and  he  realized  less  than 
last  year.  He  also  lost  by  a  neglect  in  the  spring 
to  put  on  the  surplus  boxes  in  the  proper  season. 
His  honey  readily  brought  him  30  cts.  a  pound. 
He  was  now  Italianizing  his  entire  stock. 

J.  B.  Knowlton,  of  Clymer,  had  16  stocks  in 
the  spring,  which  had  increased  to  40.  A  part 
were  Italians.  He  should  continue  Italianizing. 
Owing  to  the  weak  condition  of  his  stock  he  had 
but  little  surplus  honey.  The  Italian  bee  stored 
more  than  the  blacks.  He  used  the  Quinby 
movable  comb  hive. 

M.  Cook,  of  Ellicott,  had  10  swarms  black 
bees  in  the  spring  in  the  old-fashioned  box  hive. 
Eight  of  them  had  yielded  10  new  swarms  :  two 
had  flown  away.  He  got  two  swarms  by  alterna- 
tion in  18  days.  His  object  had  been  to  in- 
crease his  stock  more  than  to  gain  surplus  honey. 
He  had  25  new  swarms  in  another  place  with  an 
average  weight,  Aug.  1st  (honey  and  bees),  of 
4:]^-  lbs.,  the  smallest  weighing  22^  lbs.  He  re- 
quired 20  lbs.  on  the  average  to  carry  a  swarm 
through  the  winter.  Steady  cold  weather  was 
better  than  variable,  and  out-doors  better  for 
wintering  than  the  cellar.  He  had  tried  it  in  a 
di-y  cellar,  but  the  comb  dampened  and  mildewed. 
He  lost  half  his  bees  in  trying  it.  In  steady  cold 
weather  bees  become  torpid  and  will  not  eat. 
He  ventilates  at  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  feeds 
his  bees  at  tlie  top.  He  transfers  after  swarm- 
ing as  early  as  possible — 3  days  to  10.  He  would 
not  wait  21  days.  If  transferred  in  April  old 
comb  would  generally  have  to  be  put  in  and  the 
more  of  that  the  worse  you  are  off.  New  comb 
would  do.  You  also  destroy  more  or  less  brood 
by  transferring  in  the  spring. 


N.  M.  Carpenter,  of  EUery,  has  been  in  the 
bee  business  12  or  14  years.  For  several  years 
he  pursued  it  indifferentlj^,  but  finding  it  pleas- 
ant and  prolitable  he  gave  it  more  attention.  He 
considered  it  more  piofitable — two  to  one — than 
any  other  branch  of  farming.  He  commenced 
with  the  Quinby  hive  and  rarely  lost  a  swarm, 
and  his  bees  had  uniformly  paid  him  100  per 
cent.  This  year  he  had  put  in  28  swarms  in  a 
hive  of  his  own  con.struction  and  was  still  better 
paid.  The  more  care  he  gave  his  bees  the  more 
profit.  Last  year  his  bees  turned  him  an  aver- 
age income  of  $20  a  hive.  This  year  he  started 
with  32  swarms  —  six  Italians  —  used  movable 
frames,  and  had  realized  over  1000  lbs.  surplus 
honey,  and  81  new  swarms,  which  he  had  put 
in  40  hives,  and  which  would  bring  him  -f  15  a 
swarm.  His  bees  swarmed  too  much  and  rob- 
bed badly.  He  got  a  first  swarm  from  every 
hive.  If  a  non-swarming  hive  could  be  invented, 
which  would  enable  them  to  control  the  inove- 
ments  of  the  bees,  the  profits  would  be  much 
greater.  He  could  not  yet  decide  upon  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  Italians  and  blacks.  The 
former  would  not  work  on  red  clover  or  on  the 
same  flower  with  the  black,  but  they  would  work 
when  the  black  would  not,  and  were  more  active 
and  vigorous.  He  would  differ  with  Mr.  Cook 
ujjon  the  amount  of  honey  necessary  to  winter 
stocks. — tie  had  got  through  on  5  lbs.,  and  then 
again  it  had  taken  more  than  20.  He  handled 
his  bees  a  great  deal  and  was  familiar  with  their 
condition.  He  had  noticed  8  or  10  stocks  placed 
in  a  row,  ventilated  alike,  which  appeared  alike 
in  all  respects  in  the  fall  but  in  the  spring  some 
had  their  honey  entirely  consumed  and  others 
but  a  little — some  weak  and  others  strong.  He 
wished  to  ask  tlie  occasion  of  this  difference. 

J.  M.  Beebe  suggested  that  the  stocks  might 
have  been  robbed.  Robber  bees  act  very  often 
like  young  bees  just  commencing  to  fly,  and  will 
rob  when  supposed  to  be  flying.  Air.  Carpenter 
had  tested  the  matter  and  did  not  believe  that 
to  be  tlie  reason. 

W.  R.  Coot,  of  Harmony,  said  bees  had  not 
done  as  well  in  his  section  as  last  year,  because 
of  the  drouth — better  the  fore  part  of  the  season 
than  later.  He  wintered  43  swarms  black  bees 
in  good  condition — lost  none —  had  increased  to 
75  swarms.  His  object  had  been  the  obtaining 
of  surplus  honey.  Not  all  of  his  stocks  had 
swarmed.  He  should  have  in  all  about  1,700 
pounds  of  surplus.  He  used  the  Kidder  hive. 
Mr.  Ford,  P.  M.  at  Steadmanville,  started  in 
new  in  the  spring  with  five  swarms  which  had 
yielded  nine  new  swarms,  and  sufficient  honey 
to  winter.  No  surplus  honey  except  in  the  Kid- 
der hives.  Mr.  Newhouse  also  started  with  five 
swarms  and  had  gained  seven  and  200  pounds 
of  surplus.  He  had  studied  bee-keeping  since 
he  was  18  years  old.  He  could  tell  whether  a 
swarm  had  lost  its  queen  by  observation,  with- 
out examining.  He  could  generally  prevent  an 
increase  of  stocks  by  giving  iilenty  of  box  room. 

Mr.  Carpenter  could  not  prevent  at  all  in 
that  w%ay. 

Leroy  Whitford,  of  Harmony,  used  artificial 
swarming  and  liked  the  system.  He  was  troubled 
with  too  much  swarming.     One  swarm  a  season 
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was  enough.  He  had  13  swarms  in  the  spring 
and  27  now.  Had  made  but  270  pounds  of  sur- 
phis.  Two  of  his  stocks  were  Italians.  He  liad 
noticed  that  tliey  were  more  reluctant  to  begin 
working  in  boxes  than  the  blacks,  but  that  they 
would  work  when  common  bees  would  not.  On 
the  whole  he  could  give  them  the  preference. 

Wm.  D.  Onthank,  of  Portland,  had  five  swai-ms 
of  black  bees  in  the  spring  after  losing  seven  by 
too  much  swarming  the  season  before — three 
swarms  to  a  hive.  This  year  the  five  swarms 
produced  four,  and  130  lbs.  of  surplus.  The  first 
swarm  came  out  July  1st,  which  is  late.  He  pre- 
vented swarming  by  promptly  taking  oft'  the  full 
boxes  and  putting  in  an  empty  one.  He  win- 
tered out  doors  in  preference  to  the  cellar,  but 
would  protect  them  from  the  wind. 

Mr.  Whitford  gave  his  bees  all  the  box  room 
he  could — did  no  good. 

B.  W.  Cook  had  a  six-year-old  swarm  he  had 
treated  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Mr.  Onthank, 
and  it  did  not  swarm.  He  sold  it  and  it  swarmed 
four  fini'S.    That  was  all  he  would  say. 

Mr.  Knowlton  stated  that  he  had  kept  a 
strong  heavy  swarm  four  years  without  swarm- 
ing. He  put  a  large  cap  on  the  hive,  and  it 
swarmed  fee  times. 

Peter  Miller,  of  Sheridan,  had  obtained  from 
36  stocks  38  new  ones  and  1500  lbs.  of  surplus. 

Jos.  Cook,  of  Sheridan,  had  obtained  from  23 
swarms  black  bees,  12  new  ones  and  COO  lbs.  of 
surplus. 

J.  C.  Cranston,  of  Sheridan,  stated  that  his 
bees  were,  or  had  been,  of  the  common  variety, 
but  that  now  half  of  them  Avere  Italians.  How 
they  came  so  was  to  him  a  great  puzzle. 

J.  M.  Beebe  answered  that  his  black  queen 
had'  unquestionably  mated  with  Italian  di'oues 
in  the  neighborhood. 

j\Ir.  Cranston  further  said  he  had  obtained 
200  lbs.  of  surplus  from  four  swarms. 

Oliver  Waterman,  of  Stockton,  commenced  in 
the  spring  with  12  swarms,  all  in  Langstroth's 
hives.  He  commenced  feeding  a  jjart  as  soon 
as  the  weather  would  admit.  His  first  young 
swarms,  from  bees  he  had  fed,  came  June  5th, 
and  from  bees  he  had  not  fed,  June  10th.  He 
took  off,  July  11th,  17  threo-pou)id  boxes  from 
bees  he  had  fed,  and  9  boxes  from  bees  he  had 
not  fed.  June  22d  he  had  three  young  swarms 
c-ome  out.  He  put  one  in  the  Beebe  hive  and 
tlie  other  two  in  Langstroth's.  July  10th  his 
Beebe  hive  swarmed  ;  also  took  oft"  27  lbs.  box 
honey.  He  put  that  young  SAvarm  into  a  Beebe 
hive  when  it  also  swarmed  July  29th,  when  he 
took  oft'  27  lbs.  box  honey.  The  mother  swarm 
gave  36  lbs.  box  honey.  Total  from  the  mother 
swarm  :  three  swarms  of  bees  and  90  lbs.  honey. 
One  of  the  Langstroth  hives  gave  him  one  young 
swarm  and  27  lbs.  surplus,  July  19th,  and  the 
other  yielded  neither  swarms  nor  surplus.  From 
his  12  year  old  swarms  he  had  received  17  young 
swarms  and  400  lbs.  of  surplus.  Two  of  his  old 
swarms,  apparently  strong  and  healthy,  had 
neither  swarmed  nor  made  honey.  He  did  not 
understand  it. 

J.  31.  Beebe,  of  Casadaga,  had  obtained  from 
15  old  swarms  of  Italian  bees,  15  young  swarms 
and  1000  lbs.  of  box  honey.     His  first   swarm 


issued  May  12th,  and  a  second  issue  May  22d. 
The  old  swarm  stocked  up  again  and  threw  out 
another  first  swarm  July  2d,  and  a  second  swarm 
July  15th.  The  first  young  swarm  also  threw 
out  a  swarm  July  10th,  making  six  stocks  and 
100  lbs.  of  honey  from  one  swarm. 

J.  G.  Harris,  of  Westfield,  had  51  stocks  of 
black  bees  which  had  swarmed  but  little — only 
eight  new.  His  neighbor,  Mr.  Rolph,  had  47 
Italian  stocks  in  the  spring  and  80  now.  He 
could  not  see  the  most  honey  in  the  Italians. 
From  a  less  number  of  stocks  he  had  realized 
more  honey  than  Mr.  Rolph.  He  had  his  doubts 
about  Italians  gathering  more  honey  from  flowers 
than  the  blacks.  He  once  asked  M.  S.  Snow  his 
figures  on  the  amoiuit  of  honey  from  his  best 
Italian  swarms,  and  found  that  his  blacks  had 
in  one  case  made  two  jiounds  more,  and  in  an- 
other four  pounds. 

Mr.  Carpenter  stated  that  he  had  a  stock  of 
black  bees  in  an  old-fashioned  Quinby  hive  that 
had  netted  him  $40. 

Mr.  Beebe  explained  that  the  Italian  was  su- 
perior to  the  black,  because  so  much  more  pro- 
lific. By  placing  guide  combs  in  his  boxes  he 
has  no  tx'ouble  about  their  not  working.  He 
never  had  a  black  swarm  earlier  than  June  10th. 
He  would  like  the  opinions  of  the  rest  on  the 
best  marketable  size  of  honey  boxes.  He  uses 
3  and  4  lb.  boxes  and  can  get  3  cts.  a  lb.  moi-e 
than  for  6  lb.  boxes. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  satisfied  bees  will  make  one- 
third  more  honey  in  larger  boxes. 

Mr.  Beebe  did  not  deny  that  more  honey 
might  be  produced,  but  could  they  get  as  much 
for  it  ?  He  should  next  year  put  out  1^  lb.  boxes. 
If  consumers  were  willing  to  buy  glass,  nails 
and  wood  for  honey,  he  was  willing  to  sell  and 
make  the  small  boxes. 

Mr.  Harris  said  bees  would  make  more  honey 
in  20  or  25  lb.  boxes  than  smaller  ones.  He 
thought  6  lb.  boxes  were  marketable  and  small 
enough. 

Mr.  Whitford  used  a  double  tier  box — bees 
lost  less  time  than  with  single  boxes. 

Lyvenus  Ellis,  of  Pomfret,  had  18  swarms  in 
the  spring  from  which  he  obtained  14  new 
swarms  and  1400  i^ounds  of  surj^lus.  He  has  no 
Italians. 

P.  G.  Tambling,  of  Pomfret,  has  been  a  bee- 
keeper for  30  years  and  has  had  70  old  swarms 
at  one  time.  Some  26  years  ago  he  was  robbed 
of  all  his  bees.  Two  years  afterwards  a  swarm 
came  back  to  him,  from  which  he  calculates  he 
has  had  over  200  swarms.  The  last  swarm  lived 
through  and  was  one  of  the  three  that  he  found 
alive  in  the  spring  of  1870.  That  year  they 
doubled.  This  year  he  had  13  swarms  which 
have  produced  him  250  pounds  of  box  honey. 
The  largest  yield  from  a  young  swarm  was  40 
pounds.  In  his  experience,  the  more  care  that 
was  given  to  the  bees  the  greater  the  profit. 
Hives  are  of  importance,  and  some  are  better 
than  others,  but  the  one  essential  thing  is  care. 

B.  G.  Watkinson,  of  North  Harmony,  com- 
menced April  19th  with  11  hives  of  bees;  nine 
out  of  the  eleven  were  taken  20  miles  in  a  spring 
wagon  and  express  180  miles  by  rail,  then  re- 
shipped  into  a  lumber  wagon  and  taken  12  miles, 
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making  in  all  212  miles,  and  when  sot  upon  their 
smnmer  stands  he  found  them  in  good  order. 
May  11th  drones  flew  for  first  time.  Swarming 
commenced  June  19th.  He  put  the  new  swarms 
in  the  American  hives.  Surplus  honey  about 
2.j0  pounds,  and  12  young  swarms.  No  surplus 
from  the  young  swarms,  and  but  40  boxes  partly 
full  from  the  old  stock.  Receive d  aft  Ital ian  queen 
of  Gray  ct  Winder,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  JulylOth, 
and  placed  her  in  a  hive  of  black  bees,  and  now 
the  bees  are  half  Italians. 

J.  O.  Wood,  of  Chautauqua,  has  obtained  from 
18  swarms  of  black  bees  in  the  Beel^e  liive  l(i 
new  swarms  and  500  pounds  of  surplus.  From 
one  hive  he  obtained  80  pounds. 

H.  P.  Woodcock  obtained  t)()  lbs.  of  surplus 
honey  and  three  new  swarms  from  two  stocks. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Arnold,  of  Pomfret,  considered  the 
grea,t  want  of  beekeepers  at  the  present  time 
to  be  a  hive  in  which  bees  can  be  worked  ex- 
clusively to  honey.  The  Common  Sense  hive 
with  the  pi'oper  management  would  f)revent 
swarming. 

Mr.  Knowlton  asked  if  Italians  were  more  apt 
to  rob  than  the  blacks.  Beebe  and  Carpenter 
said  yes,  but  Jlr.  Knowlton  had  not  so  found  it. 
W.  H.  S.  Grout,  of  Poland,  commenced  in 
the  spring  with  25  swarms — six  hybrids — from 
which  he  had  taken  with  an  extx-actor  1700  lbs. 
of  surplus,  besides  59  lbs.  of  box  honey.  One 
swarm  of  hybrids  produced  two  new  swarms  and 
125  lbs.  of  surplus.  From  another  he  got  129 
lbs.  and  one  swarm,  and  from  a  third  91 1  lbs. 
and  one  swarm.  The  hybrids  are  more  profit- 
able than  the  blacks. 

G.  D.  Hurd,  of  Corry,  favored  artificial  swarm- 
ing and  large  honey  boxes. 

Essays  were  read  by  the  President  and  H.  A. 
Burch,  of  Sheridan.  By  reqviest  of  tlie  Associa- 
tion we  shall  publish  Mr.  Burch's  address  iu  our 
next  issue. 

J.  31.  Beebe  having  offered  an  Italian  qneen 
bee,  worth  $3,  to  the  one  who  had  secured  the 
most  liouey  froih  a  young  swarm  kept  in  the 
Beebe  hive,  the  Secretary  opened  and  read  the 
various  letters  presented,  as  follows  : 

Wm.  Smith,  of  Casadaga,  reported  81  lbs.  from 
a  single  young  swarm.  He  commenced  with  11 
swarms  which  had  produced  him  14  new  swarms 
and  120  lbs.  of  surplus  honey,  besides  $107  worth 
of  honey  which  he  had  sold. 

Fayette  Munger,  of  Pomfret,  reported  72  lbs. 
H.  P.  Woodcock,  of  Casadaga,  72  lbs. 
Geo.  Landers,  of  Charlotte  Center,  72  lbs. 
Jos.  Cook,  of  Sheridan,  51  lbs.,  besides  filling 
the  hive. 

J.  O.  AVood,  of  Chautauqua,  50  lbs.  His  bees 
swarmed  late. 

Wm.  Smith  was  awarded  the  prize. 
The  chair  announced  that  Hon.  M.  P.  Bemus 
had  authorized  him  to  state  that  if  the  Conven- 
tion re-adjourned  toMayville,  Bemus  Hall  w'ould 
be  at  their  service.  The  hall  they  now  occupied 
they  could  also  have  free. 

Oh  motion  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  next 
spring  meeting  of  the  Association  at  the  Amer- 
ican House  in  Jamestown,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of 
April,  at  10  A.  M.,  and  the  annual  meeting  at 
Mayville,  ou  the  1st  Tuesday  of  September. 


The  officers  for  the  ensuiug  year  were  elected 
as  follows  : 

Prpsident — J.  M.  Beebe,  of  Casadaga. 

Vwe  Presidents — M.  H.  Town,  Arkwright ;  J. 
H.  Davis,  Busti  ;  0.  E.  Thayer,  Carroll ;  Henry 
Harrington,  Cl>erry  Creek;  Lewis  Simmons, 
Charlotte  ;  J.  B.  Knowlton,  Clymer  ;  J.  O.Wood, 
Chautauqua;  Jos.  Rhodes,  Dunkirk;  Merritt 
Cook,  Ellicott;  N.  M.  Carpenter,  Ellington;  L. 
Weeks,  EUery  ;  L.-  Goulding.  French  Creek  ;  E. 
Perrin,  Gerry  ;  C.  E.  Randall,  Hanover ;  W.  K. 
Cook,  Harmony  ;  Ira  Whittaker,  Kiantone  ;  H. 
Q.  Ames,  Mina ;  Dr.  H.  B.  Arnold,  Pomfret  ; 
Wm.  D.  Onthank,  Portland;  W.  H.  S.  Grout; 
Dr.  S.  Collins,  Ripley ;  H.  P.  Woodcock,  Stock- 
ton ;  Otis  Skinner,  Sherman  ;  Jos.  Cook,  Sher- 
idan, J.  Vincent,  Villenova  ;  J.  O.  Harris,  West- 
field. 

Secretary — D.  E.  Benton,  Fredonia. 

ExecuH'oe  CommWee — W.  K.  Cook,  Panama  ; 
Ira  Porter,  Pomfret ;  Jas.  Cook,  Sheridan  ;  J.  G. 
Harris,  Westfield  ;  Leroy  Whitford,  Harmony. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were 
tendered  to  Horace  Fox,  of  the  Chautauqua 
House,  for  the  free  use  of  his  commodious,  hall. 

The  Association  then  adjourned. 

Fi'om  the  above  repoi-t  it  is  apparent  tliat  bee- 
keeping properly  conducted  is  entirely  profit- 
able, aiid  that  the  common  stock  is  being  rapidly 
Italianized,  and  are  deservedly  growing  in  ftivor, 
notwithstanding  their  robbing  iiabits.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  these  semi-yearly  discussions  are 
of  practical  benefit  to  beekeepers.  A  portion 
of  the  members  brought  specimens  of  honey 
produced,  naaking  a  larger  honey  exhibition  than 
is  usual  at  our  fairs.  There  were  also  on  exhibi- 
tion four  kinds  of  hive— American,  Beebe,  Com- 
mon Sense  and  Kidder. 


[For  the  Americaa  Bee  Journal.] 

Eeport  from  Albany  county,  New  York. 

The  season  of  1870  was  not  a  very  favorable 
one  for  bees  in  this  locality.  We  prepared  for 
winter  eleven  colonies— Italians  and  hybrids-; 
and  wintered  tliLsm  on  their  summer  stands,  in 
single  inch  hives,  with  cotton  batting  over  them. 
All  came  out  right  in  the  spring  of  1871,  except- 
ing that  about  half  of  them  were  weak,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  weak  when  put  up  the  previ- 
ous fall.  We  fed  them  rye  meal  as  soon  as  they 
would  work  in  it,  and  also  fed  them  sugar  syrup, 
and  equalized  the  brood.  Some  of  them  had  too 
much  honey,  which  we  extracted,  and  thus  gave 
the  queens  "room  for  laying,  which  they  rapidly 
improved.  We  would  not  do  without  the  in- 
valuable honey  extractor,  if  used  for  this  object 
alone. 

We  increased  the  eleven  colonies  to  twenty- 
five.  Two  of  the  increase  were  natural  swarms, 
the  rest  were  artificial.  All  have  honey  enough  to 
winter  well— some  of  them  too  much.  We  have 
taken  three  hundred  and  sixtj^-two  '  3G2 )  pounds 
of  extracted  honey,  and  sixty  (CO)  pounds  iu 
small  frames.  Nearly  all  of  it  is  light  colored, 
as  there  was  but  little  buckwheat  honey  gath- 
ered this  season  in  this  section. 
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"VVe  found  one  colony  badly  diseased  in  the 
sprinfif,  so  that  we  received  no  profit  from  it,  ex- 
cepting tlie  honey  the  old  combs  contained  when 
it  was  transferred  to  an  empty  Iiive.  Wo  took 
no  increase  from  two  others,  and  obtained  only 
the  sixty  pounds  of  honey  from  them.  All  the 
Increase  and  nearly  all  the  extracted  honey, 
therefore,  was  taken  from  eight  colonies.  This 
does  not  compare  with  some  reports  that  we 
read  in  the  Journal,  but  we  are  very  well  satis- 
fied with  it. 

Our  extractor  is  a  wooden  one,  well  coated  in- 
side with  beeswax,  which  was  spread  on  and 
heated  in  with  a  hot  sad  iron,  the  square  edges 
of  which,  fitting  into  the  corners  nicely,  spread 
the  coating  well.  The  beeswax  prevents  the 
wood  from  absorbing  honey,  and  keeps  it  sweet 
and  nice. 

We  run  the  exti-actor  with  the  gearing  of  an 
fipple-parer,  which  works  satisfactorily,  since 
we  use  stays  to  keep  the  wire  clotli  up  to  its 
place. 

We  think  the  ladies  are  pretty  well  represented 
in  the  September  number  of  the  Journal,  and  that 
Miss  Katie  Grimm  has  done  remarkably  well,  both 
as  to  the  amount  of  honey  obtained  and  amount 
of  work  done,  by  one  so  young,  and  of  the  weaker 
sex. 

We  hope  that  friend  Gallup  will  send  on  that 
"hash"  soon,  as  we  are  getting  awful  hungry. 

W.  D.  Wright. 

KnowrsviUe,  If.  Y.,  Sept.  16,  1871. 


[For  the  Americiiu  Bee  Journal,] 

Apiarist,  or  Apiarian  ? 

Mr.  Editor  : — Mr.  Choate  once  reproved  an 
opposing  lawyer  for  "  overworking  an  adjec- 
tive ;"  but  I  am  sorry  to  find  the  large  majority 
of  writers  on  our  science  slight  a  highly  respec- 
table ?ic/i//?i  and  "push  it  fi-om  its  place,"  by 
saying  apiarian  when  they  speak  of  a  beekeeper. 
Now,  all  the  dictionaries  (Worcester,  Webster, 
&c.)  tell  us  that  apiarian  is  an  adjective,  and 
means  "belonging  or  relating  to  bees;"  whilst 
apiarist  means  "  a  keeper  of  bees."  If,  con- 
trary to  Washington's  solemn  warning,  we  will 
"quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign  ground" 
even  in  our  language — if  honest,  plain  beekeeper 
is  not  fine  enough  for  us,  if  we  will  be  pedantic, 
let  us  at  least  be  proper,  and  not  run  the  risk  of 
being  styled  malaprops. 

Crttious. 

(I^"  Though  not  at  all  inclined  ourselves,  to 
"push  a  respectable  noun  from  its  place,"  we* 
cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  of  our  esteemed 
correspondent  that  apiarist  is  the  proper  pr  pre- 
ferable word,  or  that  apiarian  is  now  or  still  an 
adjective  only.  These  words  may  be  so  set  down 
in  the  dictionaries  at  present  ;  but  dictionaries 
are  primarily  mere  lists,  inventories,  or  registers 
of  the  -words  which  a  language  comprises  ;  and 
words  must  necessarily  get  into  use  before  they 
can  get  into  dictionaries.  They  must  first  come 
into  reputable,  if  not  general  use  ;  and  that,  after 
all,  settles  their  meaning  and  their  legitimacy,  of 
which  facts  the  dictionaries  can  simply  make 
I'ecord,  when  the  word-hunters,  like  scientific 


explorers  of  other  fields,  have  succeeded  in  find- 
ing, classifying,  and  arranging  them  in  their 
portfolios. 

In  this  particular  case,  Johnson  has  neither  of 
the  words  ;  as  in  his  time  the  language  was 
probably  still  too  poor  to  count  such  terms  among 
its  hoarded  treasures.  They  came  into  common 
use  long  after  he  had  finished  his  lexicographical 
"  drudgery."  So  far  as  we  can  now  call  to  mind, 
Kirby  is  still  the  only  English  author,  who  uses 
the  word  ajiiarist ;  at  least  he  is  as  yet  the  only 
one  cited  in  the  dictionaries  as  a  voucher  for  it. 
Now,  Kirby  is  or  rather  was,  in  his  day,  very 
good  authority  in  matters  entomological— such 
as  the  structure  or  habitat  of  a  bug  or  a  but- 
terfly ;  but,  even  with  his  Bridgewater  treatise  to 
back  him,  he  can  hardly  be  ranked  as  a  classic 
in  English  literature — especially  when  made  sole 
sponsor  for  the  word,  against  the  many  belle- 
letter  scholars,  who  use  apiarian  instead,  and 
have  succeeded  in  giving  it  standing  and  cur- 
rency. By  and  by  the  dictionai-y-makers  too 
will  find  out  that  there  is  another  and  equivalent 
term  in  good  use,  and  will  then  give  us  that  also 
as  a  noun,  as  they  did  aforetime  with  regard  to 
sectarian,  presenting  it  to  us  in  both  capacities, 
though  as  nouns  we  had  already  the  twins, 
sectary  and  sectarist.  Nor  does  the  mere  ending 
of  the  word  necessarily  make  it  an  adjective,  or 
we  should  have  to  interchange  veterinarian  and 
veterinary,  calling  the  latter  a  noun,  and  classing 
it  with  equally  awkward  itinerary. 

Bee-father  we  regard  as  a  better  word  than 
either  of  those  under  notice,  being  good  old 
English  too,  or  sound  significant  vSaxon.  But, 
for  the  ladies'  sake  (who  are  fast  coming  to  be 
denizens  of  bee-land,  and  will  soon  embellish  it 
with  "  floral  embroidery  "),  we  presume  it  will 
have  to  be  set  aside— and  beemaster  likewise, 
retaining  homely  beeJceeper  only,  as  quite  fine 
enough  for  us  ;  though  it  is  a  term  much  too 
comprehensive  —  embracing  many  to  whom 
neither  the  insect,  nor  the  science,  nor  tlie  frater- 
nity will  ever  be  greatly  beholden. 

But  apart  from  this,  and  to  better  purpose,  we 
desire  to  say  that  there  are  other  words  besides, 
now  in  use  in  bee-culture,  for  which  the  diction- 
aries have  not  yet  made  room  ;  and  as  the 
science  advances,  we  shall  doubtless  be  con- 
strained to  introduce  many  more,  doomed  to 
wait  for  registry  and  formal  adoption  till  the 
word-mongers  happen  to  light  on  them  in  their 
explorations.  Of  late  the  term  apiarism,  seem- 
ingly in  substitution  for  bee-culture,  is  beginning 
to  be  used  by  English  writers  ;  though  its  precise 
meaning  appears  to  be  not  yet  settled.  From  the 
German,  too,  we  have  the  word  apistics,  which, 
like  statistics,  linguistics,  and  others  from  the 
same  source,  may  be  relnctantly  admitted,  but 
is  yet  likely  to  be  sooner  or  later  accepted,  as 
the  general  terra  for  the  science  which  in  this 
utilitarian  age,  is  destined  to  take  and  hold  no 
insignificant  rank  among  those  contributing  to 
the  wealth  of  nations. — The  German  beekeepers 
are  favored  with  an  ampler  terminology,  or  are 
more  easily  helped.  Their  language,  besides 
being  more  copious,  is  more  plastic  and  accom- 
modating. They  no  sooner  find,  or  feel,  or 
fancy  the  need  of  a  word,  than  straightways  they 
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coin  one  for  the  occasion,  and  it  goes  into  use  at 
once.  The  English  are  more  choice  and  chary, 
and  will  long  submit  to  great  inconvenience,  ere 
they  venture  to  take  the  bold  step  of  manufac- 
turing a  new  word  ;  and  when  at  last  the  word 
comes  it  is  received  coyly  and  looked  at  mis- 
trustingly,  like  a  strange  bee  in  a  hive— and  ten 
chances  to  one,  it  is  finally,  like  her,  rejected  and 
cast  out.  As  bee  men,  we  shovild  be  less  exclu- 
sive, and  set  the  example  of  readily  adopting 
any  well-formed  and  expresive  word  that  avoids 
circumlocution  and  saves  time.  We  are  build- 
ing up  a  science,  and  why  should  we  not  have 
the  right  or  enjoy  the  privilege  of  concocting  or 
correcting  its  nomenclature  ?  Surely,  there  is 
nothing  unreasonable,  presumptuous,  or  arro- 
gant in  that. — [Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Natural,  Prolific  and  Hardy  Queens. 

ANSWER   TO    MR.   CHAS.     DADANT,     IN   AMERICAN 
BEE  JOURNAL   FOR  OCTOBER,   1871. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Dadant,  I  will  say  that  I  am 
not  Cand  he  knows  it)  the  discoverer  of  the  fact 
that  arti  ficial  queens  are,  on  an  average,  worth- 
less in  comparison  with  natural  queens,  and  in 
my  articles  I  have  given  honor  to  whom  honor 
is  due.  I  have  only  corroborated  the  statements 
of  such  experienced  and  successful  beekeepers 
as  Bidwell  Bros,  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  Adam 
Grimm,  of  Jefferson,  Wisconsin,  E.  Gallup,  of 
Orchard,  Iowa,  and  of  other  correspondents  of 
the  Journal. 

I  bought  a  queen  from  Mr.  Dadant,  which  he 
guaranteed  should  be  pure,  prolific,  and  purely 
mated,  and  by  his  letters  promised  to  make  all 
right,  if  she  proved  otherwise.  Inside  of  two 
weeks  after  receiving  her,  I  informed  him  that 
she  was  unprolific.  He  answered  my  letter  and 
again  promised  to  make  all  right.  In  about 
a  month  or  five  weeks,  I  informed  him  again  that 
she  was  worthless,  for  I  had  to  keep  up  her 
swai-m.  Then  he  asked  me  not  to  destroy  her, 
but  keep  her  over  the  winter,  and  if  she  did  not 
prove  prolific  in  the  spring,  that  he  would  re- 
place her.  (Sho^cing  that  he  also  kneio  that  artifi- 
cial queens  were  so7netimes  a  year  in  maturing  so 
as  to  partially  keep  up  their  swarm.)  In  the  spring 
I  informed  him  that  she  was  still  worthless,  and 
she  gradually  became  more  unprolific,  and  her 
queens  more  non-egg -hatching,  until  she  died,  iix 
the  beginning  of  July.  He,  I  suppose,  thought 
it  would  be  smart  or  sharp  to  repudiate  a  volun- 
tary bargain  on  his  own  part,  and  informed  me 
that,  as  I  had  made  such  a  fuss  about  the  queen, 
he  would  uot  send  me  another.  I  think  the 
queen  averaged  a  little  worse  than  any  I  have 
raised,  that  lived  long  enough  to  lay  an  egg. 

In  one  of  his  articles  Mr.  Dadant  says  that  I 
have  given  the  probable  cause  of  her  unprolific- 
ness — the  chilling  she  i-eceived  in  transit  here. 
Of  that  I  know  nothing.  I  only  gave  the  facts. 
But  as  he  guaranteed  her  safe  arrival,  the  chill- 
ing did  not  release  him  from  the  guarantee,  or 
his  promise  to  replace  her,  if  not  as  guaranteed. 

And  right  here  let  me  say  that  I  have  never 


raised  artificial  queens  in  such  small  swarms  as 
bee  authors  recommend,  or  bee  breeders  have 
heretofore  (until  this  discussion  commenced) 
used.  For  the  last  three  ye'ars,  when  raising 
either  natural  or  artificial  queens,  I  have  used 
only  my  largest  and  most  vigorous  stocks.  As  , 
Novice  says  with  a  pint  of  bees  he  would  take 
his  chances  with  any  one,  Mr.  D.  quotes  Novice's 
success.  Novice,  one  year  ago  had,  with  artifi- 
cial queens,  been  so  successful  that  he  had  to 
send  to  Mr.  Grimm  (who  is  a  strong  defender  of 
the  natural  queen  theory,  and  I  believe  averages 
most  of  the  time  five  hundred  swarming  hives), 
for  twenty-five  queens,  to  replace  those  that  died 
of  old  age.  Turn  to  Novice's  articles  and  figure 
out,  if  you  can,  how,  under  any  circumstances, 
he  could  have  any  queens  over  seventeen  months 
old — except  the  thirteen  he  had  left  over  after 
his  heavy  and  unfortunate  loss  of  bees.  ( He  had 
thirteen  queens  at  that  time,  provided  none  has 
died  within  those  seventeen  months.)  I  have  six 
black  natural  queens  now  living  that  are  four 
years  and  six  months  old. 

Four  years  ago  this  subject  was  brought  to  my 
mind  by  articles  in  different  papers,  and  my 
heavy  loss  of  bees  from  the  worthlessness  of 
artificial  queens.  (Artificial  swarming  I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  at  present.^  I  have 
proved  the  truth  of  my  position  to  my  entire 
satisfaction,  and  am  therefore  riveted  to  the 
theory.  What  does  Mr.  Morbitzer  say  in  the 
article  in  the  October  number  of  the  Journal, 
translated  from  the  (German?  He  says  it  is 
advantageous  to  replace  them  with  queen  cells 
built  for  second  swarms,  instead  of  using  post- 
constructed  cells,  FOR  THE  LATTER  DO  NOT  PRO- 
DUCE AS  VIGOROUS  AND  PERFECT  QUEENS  A8  THB 

FORMER.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Dadant,  it  is  not  only 
in  America  that  observant  beekeepers  have 
discovered  the  fact  that  artificial  quelns  are 

not   as   GOOD  AS  NATURAL  QUEENS  ;   but  ill  Other 

countries  also,  thousands  of  miles  away,  with 
vast  oceans  between,  and  by  persons  speaking 
another  language,  has  the  fact  that  artificial 
queens  will  uot  on  the  average  be,  ax  mrge  as  long- 
lived,  or  as  prolific  as  natural  queens,  has  been 
observed  and  published. 

When  reading  the  American  Bee  Journal,  one 
day,  on  the  subject  of  non-swarming,  I  noticed 
that  the  difterent  correspondents  advised  the  bee- 
keeper to  examine  his  swarms  and  destroy  the 
queen  cells  weekly,  as  the  only  sure  method,  to 
prevent  swarming.  After  thinking  the  subject 
over,'!  concluded  that  that  trait  in  the  bees  could 
be  utilized  to  advantage,  to  procure  natural 
,. queen  cells  ;  and  that,  by  taking  advantage  of  it, 
''natural  queens  could  be  had  in  sufficient  number 
to  Italianize  an  apiary  in  any  one  season.  (Now 
the  great  and  only  justified  point  advanced  by 
the  artificial  queen  advocates  is,  that  it  is  the 
only  way  to  get  cells  and  queens,  from  a  selected 
queen,  in  suflicient  number  to  Italianize  or  for 
sale.)  And  for  that  purpose  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  save  them,  and  instead  of  trying  to  re- 
press the  swarming  to  endeavor  to  stimulate 
it.  I  have  for  two  seasons  done  so,  and  have 
freely  given  the  result  of  my  experiments  and  my 
method  of  doing  so,  and  even  the  novice  who  has 
read  this  discussion,  can  see  and  will  remember 
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that  the  opponents  of  natural  queens  have  not 
said,  and  cannot  say,  one  word  against  it.  They 
have  only  done  their  best  to  make  beekeepers 
believe  that  an  unnatural  mode  is  as  good  as  the 
way  that  the  Creator  of  all  has  given  to  the  in- 
sect to  reproduce  or  propogate  itself. 

The  result  of  my  experiments  with  natural  as 
against  artificial  queens  is,  that  I  j^refer  to  raise 
and  keep  one  natural  queen  with  any  two  of  the 
best  ai'tificial  queens  that  I  have  as  yet  been  able 
to  raise  ;  and  1  have  raised  artificial  queens  in  as 
large  colonies,  as  I  have  used  for  natural  ones  at 
same  time  of  year.  And  if  the  artificial  queen 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Dadant  is  a  good  sample  of 
what  he  can  raise  by  artificial  process,  I  would 
not  give  one  natural  for  all  that  he  has'  ever 
raised,  all  that  he  has  at  present,  and  all  that  he 
will  raise  in  future — though  he  says  in  his  article, 
believe  my  experience,  and  do  so  and  so.  If  he 
has  given  me  a  specimen  of  his  experience  with 
the  same  truthfulness  as  he  has  given  me  a 
sample  of  fairness  in  his  dealings,  I  want  none 
of  it. 

JOH.V   M.    PlilCE. 

Buffalo  Falls,  Iowa,  Oct.  10,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  JournM.] 

What   Harm? 


Dear  Journal  : — There  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  some  writers  to  froM  n 
down  the  custom  of  describing  new  hives  and 
other  devices  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal, 
which,  if  successful,  would  detract  very  much 
from  the  general  interest  and  value  of  this  peri- 
odical. 

Bee-keeping  is  yet  comparatively  in  its  in- 
fancy ;  movable  frames  are  just  beginning  to  be 
adopted  ;  the  melextractor  and  other  devices 
are  practically  on  trial ;  and  where  one  bee- 
keeper adopts  these,  hundreds  are  still  looking 
on  and  awaiting  results.  In  consequence  of 
this  progressive  state  of  bee-culture,  numbers  of 
thoughtful  piactical  men  are  devising  real  or 
fancied  improvements  ;  and  hence  it  becomes  of 
paramount  importance  that  the  Journal's  read- 
ers have  descriptions  of  such  improvements,  that 
they  may  avail  themselves  of  such  as  their  jvidg- 
nient  approves.  The  simple  fact  of  tliis  or  that 
thing  being  patented,  should  not  prejudice  an 
impartial  mind  against  it.  It  may  be  very  valu- 
able, or  altogether  worthless  ;  but  if  the  in- 
ventor did  not  believe  his  discovery  to  be  a  valu- 
able one,  he  certainly  would  not  incur  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  securing  letters  patent, 
and  the  far  greater  trouble  and  expense  of  in- 
troducing it  to  the  public.  This,  however,  is  of 
no  sort  of  consequence  to  any  person,  save  the 
one  immediately  interested,  for  no  intelligent 
beekeeper  will  be  imposed  upon,  while  much 
that  is  valuable  may  be  gained  by  reading  de- 
scriptions of  the  vast  number  of  patented  and 
non-patented  bee  devices  that  are  found  worthy 
of  adoption  by  our  best  apiarians. 

It  is  quite  pi'obable  that  the  time  has  gone  by 
when  any  patented  bee  devices  will  really  pay 
the  patentee  ;  therefore  it  would  seem  that  few 


should  feci  encouraged  to  secure  letters  patent. 
Yet  the  facts  prove  tlie  reverse  to  be  true,  and 
while  such  persons  are  disposed  to  incur  the 
risk,  others  should  not  complain,  for  no  one  is 
obliged  to  purchase  ;  and  no  one  need  be  hum- 
bugged while  bee  books,  and  bee  journals,  and  bee 
intelligence  are  everywhere  available. 

When  such  beekeepers  as  Quinby,  Gallup, 
Ilazen,  Thomas,  Alley,  and  many  others,  con- 
struct, test,  and  recommend  hives,  it  is  quite  safe 
to  place  confidence  in  them  ;  and  when  they 
kindly  write  a  description  for  the  Journal,  let  us 
not  greet  it  with  contemptuous  allusions  to  that 
which  is  none  of  our  business. 

The  fact  that  a  perfect  hive  has  not  yet  been 
invented — a  fact  that  is  clearly  proven  by  the 
great  variety  in  form  of  hives  used  by  the  best 
apiarians  in  the  country,  should  deter  all  who 
have  the  true  interest  of  beekeeping  in  view 
from  discouraging  the  efforts  of  first-class  men 
in  this  direction,  but  rather  gladly  welcome  the 
largest  freedom  to  all  who  furnish  such  de- 
scriptive articles.  We  therefore  repeat  our 
text — ^^  What  liarm''^  can  these  articles  do? 
May  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  possess  positive 
value  ?  We  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  senti- 
ment of  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  Journal's 
readers. 

How  much  better  for  all  concerned,  if  those 
writers  who  are  unfortunately  afficted  with  an 
hereditary  or  acquired  habit  of  fault-finding, 
would  ventilate  it  by  pointing  out  wherein  hives 
are  faulty,  ratlier  than  indiscriminately  pitch 
into  every  one  who  has  the  temerity  to  write  of 
an  improvement  that  has  cost  much  study  and 
experiment.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  being  an  endorser  of  patented  or  unpatented 
humbugs  of  any  kind,  for  we  well  know  that  un- 
scrupulous men  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
general  ignorance  of  beekeeper^-,  and  imposed 
upon  them  all  sorts  of  worthless  bee  traps.  But 
that  time  has  passed — intelligence  assiimes  the 
place  of  darkness,  the  underlying  principles  of 
bee  economy  are  getting  to  be  well  understood  ; 
and  therefore  our  voice  is  for  improvements — 
especially  when  made  by  our  leading  apiarians. 
Let  all  such  write  freely  for  our  excellent 
Journal,  thereby  enhancing  its  value  and  use- 
fulness. Geo.  S.  Selsby. 

Winter  sport,  Me.,  Oct.  4,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Comments  on  Divers  Topics. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  has  been  some  time  since  I 
troubled  you  with  an  article  for  your  valuable 
Journal ;  not  because  I  have  lost  interest  in  the 
subject,  but   because   I  have  been  too  busy  to 
write,    even   to   my  friends   and   regular  corre- 
spondents.    Still,  I  have  not  failed  to  swallow 
everything  new  that  I  discovered  in  the  Journal ; 
though  some  of  it  I  have  to   throw  up   again. 
For  instance,  the  difterent  plans   of  non-tlying 
1  fertilization.     Like  Amateur,  I  have   "grasped 
j   at  every  plan  that  had  the  least  shadow  of  suc- 
cess, and  some  that  had  none  ;' '  but  the  result 
\  has  been  the  same  in  every  case — a  failure,     I 
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succeeded  last  evening,  however,  in  actually 
forcing  a  qneen  to  be  fertilized,  to  all  appear- 
ance successfully.  I  will  report  the  result  at 
some  future  time. 

The  subject  of  queen  raising  seems  to  figure 
quite  conspicuously  among  breeders  ;  yet  hardly 
any  two  of  them  agree  as  to  the  best  and  easiest 
mode  of  securing  hardy  and  prolific  queens  by 
forcing.  Mr.  John  i\I.  Price  states  that  he  has 
"been  raising  such  (forced)  queens  for  the  last 
six  years,"  and  that  three  out  of  five  have  been 
lost  on  their  wedding  trip,  while  the  remainder 
would  be  "non-prolific,"  or  otherwise  imperfect. 
Very  persevering,  indeed,  must  he  be  to  follow 
up  a  practice  for  six  years,  that  has  given  him 
nothing  but  imperfection.  Now,  I  hold  that  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  our  queens  are 
started  by  bees  under  the  swarming  impulse  or 
not,  so  long  as  they  are  fed  for  such  by  full 
stocks  from  the  time  the  eg(r  hatches,  other  cir- 
cumstances being  equal — that  is,  in  regard  to 
abundant  forage  or  liberal  feeding. 

On  page  12  of  the  current  volume,  Mr.  J.  L. 
McLean  states  the  reason  why  forced  queens  are 
often  less  hardy  and  less  prolific  than  those 
raised  by  colonies  under  the  swarming  impulse  ; 
and  gives  a  very  good  and  successful  plan  to  se- 
cure them  started  from  the  egg,  or  of  securing 
to  the  young  queen  at  least  fourteen  days  in 
which  to  mature.  I  practice  a  i^lan  somewhat 
similar,  but  my  method  secures  to  them  one  day 
more  at  least.  I  proceed  as  follows  :  first,  I  de- 
prive a  vigorous  colony  of  their  queen,  and 
leave  them  queenless  at  least  six  days.  On  the 
evening  of  the  sixth  day,  I  insert  an  empty 
worker  comb  in  the  centre  of  the  hive  contain- 
ing my  queen  mother,  placing  the  comb  on 
which  I  find  the  queen  by  the  side  of  the  empty 
one,  with  the  queen  between  them.  She  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  fill  the  empty  comb  pretty  thoroughly 
with  eggs  by  the  next  morning.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  seventh  day,  I  take  out  all  the  combs 
from  my  queenless  hive,  and  destroy  every  queen 
cell  the  bees  have  started.  I  now  insert  the 
comb  containing  the  eggs  from  my  selected 
queen,  in  the  centre  of  my  queenless  hive,  and 
as  the  bees  therein  have  no  otlier  brood  from 
which  they  can  raise  queens,  they  are  obliged  to 
start  them  from  these  eggs.  This  plan  has  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  that  given  by  Mr.  McLean, 
in  that  the  bees  having  been  queenless  for  some 
time,  wall  at  once  start  a  large  number  of  queen 
cells,  and  are  not  likely  to  delay  and  start  others 
two  or  three  days  later,  as  they  are  apt  to  do 
when  just  deprived  of  their  queen.  To  make 
this  still  more  secure,  I  examine  the  hive  about 
noon  of  the  third  day,  and  make  a  note  of  the 
cells  that  have  then  been  started.  I  examine 
again  a  day  or  two  later,  and  if  I  find  any  new 
cells  started  I  destroy  them  ;  but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  they  start  any  after  the  third  day, 
and  they  seldom  do  much  towards  constructing 
the  queen  cell  till  the  egg  hatches. 

About  the  same  results  may  be  obtained  by 
giving  to  a  full  colony,  thus  queenless  and  brood- 
less,  a  comb  containing  brood  without  regard  to 
the  age  of  the  brood  ;  but  it  is  essential  that 
the  comb  contain  eggs  or  larvai  just  hatched. 
Then,    by  examining  each  day,  and  making  a 


note  of  or  marking  the  cells  that  are  started 
each  day,  and  destroying  all  that  are  capped 
over  in  less  than  five  days  from  tlie  time  they 
were  started,  you  will  secure  full  five  days  for 
the  feeding  of  the  queen  larvaj— which  is  all 
they  can  receive  under  any  circumstances, 
as  they  remain  sealed  eight  days,  and  are  three 
days  in  the  egg,  in  which  period  of  course  they 
receive  no  food. 

I  am  sorry  my  friend  Gallup  gets  pitched  into 
so  hard  from  every  quarter..  I  was  at  his  place 
this  summer,  and  really  think  he  has  got  some- 
thing nice  in  the  way  of  a  bee  hive,  if  it  is  prop- 
erly managed.  But  here  let  me  make  a  sugges- 
tion, accompanied  by  figures,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  ui-ging  their  queens  to  more  than 
ordinary  labor.  It  ■\\ill  be  admitted  by  all  who 
have  been  observing,  that,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, a  queen  bee  is  capable  of  laying  on 
an  average,  about  two  thousand  (3000;  eggs 
daily.  This  she  will  continue  to  do  for,  say, 
five  months  in  the  year,  or  a  total  of  three 
hundred  thousand  (300,000)  eggs  per  year.  The 
average  life  of  a  queen  will  not  exceed  three  or 
fotir  years,  say  three  years  ;  in  which  time  she 
will  have  deposited  nine  hundred  thousand  (900,- 
000)  eggs.  All  these,  or  neai'ly  all,  have  to  be 
fertilized  from  the  contents  of  the  spermatheca 
of  the  queen.  Now  if  we  urge  our  queens  to 
double  the  amount  of  labor  (which  we  can 
easily  do),  will  we  not  have  to  renew  them 
projiortionally  so  much  oftener,  or  every  eighteen 
months? 

Before  I  close  I  must  suggest  an  improvement 
in  one  kind  of  beehive,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  using  it,  and  that  is  the  Buckeye.  I 
never  yet  have  seen  one  of  the  original  form 
that  was  even  manageable — say  nothing  of  being 
convenient.  The  change  I  would  suggest  is 
this  :  First,  tear  off  the  moth  nursery,  and  burn 
it,  to  destroy  all  the  eggs  and  larvai  of  the 
moth  ;  then  tiu-n  the  hive  down  on  its  back,  and 
nail  ujD  the  ends  ;  nail  strips  on  the  inside  upper 
edges  of  the  sides,  to  form  rabbets  for  frames  ; 
cut  the  frames  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sur- 
plus sections,  and  nail  thin  strips  on,  projecting 
at  ends,  to  hang  on  rabbets  ;  put  on  loose  honey- 
board  for  surplus  boxes,  or  an  open  box  for  sur- 
plus frames  ;  a  cover,  to  keep  surplus  chambers 
dark  ;  and  cut  a  hole  at  bottom  of  one  side,  for 
a  fly  hole.  One  man  made  this  change  in  a  lot 
of  these  hives,  and  could  then  manage  them 
very  well ;  would  prefer  new  lumber,  however. 
Of  course,  after  making  this  change,  it  would 
be  covered  by  the  Langstroth  patent. 

So  far,  this  has  been  a  splendid  honey  season 
in  this  locality.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
a  report,  this  fall,  that  will  be  satisfactory  to 
all,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  your 
humble  servant  and  well  wisher. 

J.  E.  Benjamin. 

Bockford,  loxm,  Aug.  10,  1871. 


Mr. Robert  Johnson,  of  Kossuth,  Dcs  Moines 
county,  Iowa,  reports  that  he  has  colonies  of  bees 
that  gave  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
honey  each,  daring  the  past  year. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Transferring  Bees. 

I  have  transferred  bees  at  almost  all  seasons, 
but  have  not  usually  been  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults when  done  later  than  the  first  of  July.  T 
much  prefer  to  transfer  in  April  or  May,  making 
two  swarms  of  one,  if  the  stren<;th  of  the  colony 
will  permit — thus  we  have  artificial  swarmino- 
and  transferring  combined.  But  the  object  of 
this  writing  is  to  give  my  method  of  securing  the 
combs  in  the  frames.  I  vised  to  use  wooden  or 
wir6  clamps,  and  at  first  wax,  but  finally  adopted 
the  f\<llowiug  plan,  which  may  not  be  new  to 
many,  but  it  was  new  to  me,  and  also  original ; 
and  has  given  the  very  best  satisfaction,  being 
neat  and  convenient,  and  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  several  after  jobs,  such  as  removing 
clamps,  &c.,  which  follow  most  methods. 

I  sunply  prepare  my  frame  with  a  triangular 
comb  guicie  on  the  top,  as  I  would  for  the  bees  to 
build  on,  also  nail  in  a  bottom,  and  if  the  frame 
be  a  deep  one,  or  the  comb  new  and  tender,  I  put 
in  a  middle  support  with  comb-guide  on  the 
under  side,  just  like  the  top  bar.  I  now  cut  a 
piece  of  comb  just  long  enough  to  go  from  the 
top  of  the  frame  to  the  middle  support,  or  to  the 
bottom,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  then  cut  along 
the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  comb,  and  into  this 
cut  bed  the  comb-guide  in  the  top  of  the  frame, 
and  bring  the  sides  down  around  the  guide  so 
that  it  may  lit  closely.  Now  bring  the  frame  to 
an  upright  position,  by  lifting  the  transferring 
board  with  it  to  support  the  comb  until  up,  when 
it  will  stand  any  reasonable  amou-nt  of  shaking, 
without  falling  out. 

Levant,  Maine.  G.  W.  P.  Jerrard. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Honey  Eesources  from  Strange  Quarters. 

By  Rev.  E.  L.  Bkiggs,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Dear  Journal  : — As  anything  strange  or 
new  in  the  line  of  bee-culture  always  attracts  my 
attention,  and  wakes  up  my  one  ideaism  on  this 
subject  wonderfully,  I  write  to  say  that  a  dis- 
covery which  I  made  last  week  raised  this  pro- 
pensity almost  to  fever-heat.  While  visiting 
about  five  miles  in  the  country,  ray  host  showed 
me  his  five  colonies  of  bees,  with  a  manifestation 
of  pride  and  interest  somewhat  unusual.  "  This 
Langstroth  hive,"  he  said,  "  has  tilled  six  boxes 
once,  and  about  eight  days  ago,  I  put  on  another 
set  of  boxes,  and  five  of  them  are  full  again." 
There  they  were,  sure  enough  !  "White,  clear, 
beautiful,  all  full  to  the  last  cell.  "  Pretty  well, 
for  black  bees  !"  was  my  mental  exclamation  ; 
and  with  something  like  a  sigh,  I  thought  of  my 
large,  beautiful,  yellow  Italians,  which  had  not 
done  as  well  as  that. 

But  the  secret  came  out  while  walking  over  his 
farm,  about  an  hour  afterward.  "There,"  said 
he,  "  are  a  couple  of  Jack  oak  trees,  around  which 
the  bees  fairly  swarm  every  morning  and  evening  ; 
and  I  can't  see  what  they  can  get  off  a  Jack  oak." 

Turning  our  steps  to  the  ti'ees  indicated,  I 
saw  the  bees  at  work  as  he  had  said.  This 
variety  of  oak  is  forming  its  germs  or  bloom,  if 
it  can  be  called  such,  for  its  next  year's  crop  of 


acorns.  These  have  already  the  shape  of  the 
cup  or  husk  in  which  the  ripe  acorn  is  embedded 
before  it  falls  out.  In  this  cup  the  pistillate 
I)ortion  is  formed,  from  which  honey  is  constantly 
oozing,  and  if  not  disturbed  forms  large  drops, 
which  fall  upon  the  leaves  below.  I  picked  off 
several  leaves  on  which  it  had  fallen,  and  from 
which,  in  turn,  it  dripped  off  upon  others,  where 
it  stood  in  large  quantities.  No  wonder  the 
little  jiets  were  revelling  iii  flowery  nectar  in 
rich  abundance  ! 

But  I  was  to  meet  another  wonder,  "  You 
see  that  little  oak  tree  down  in  the  field  ?  Well, 
the  bees  have  been  swarming  around  that  all 
summer,  and  I  have  seen  them  gathering  some- 
thing off  the  ground,  where  it  stood  in  a  pool." 
Of  course,  I  went  to  that  tree.  "There,"  said 
he,  pointing  to  some  dark  patches  on  the  ground, 
"  is  where 'the  bees  work  every  morning." 
Casting  my  eye  up  the  body  of  the  tree,  I  saw 
it  was  wet  with  some  substance,  drops  of  which 
were  suspended  from  points  on  the  rough  bark. 

The  woodpecker's  had  picked  hundreds  of 
small  holes  in  the  bark,  from  about  the  size  of  a 
small  lead  pencil  to  the  size  of  a  lady's  thimble. 
And  from  under  the  bark  was  flowing  out  a  sub- 
stance of  about  the  consistency  of  honej'',  per- 
fectly transparent,  and  differing  in  no  way  from 
common  honey  except  that  I  thought  I  could 
detect  in  this  a  slight  oaky  taste  ;  while  that 
from  the  Jack  oak  bloom  was  as  free  from  any 
disagreeable  taste  as  pure  white  clover  honey. 
This  tree  was  of  the  variety  called  Spanish  oak 
by  the  people  here. 

Here  were  two  sources  of  honey  from  Avhicli 
the  bees  could  father  any  amount  that  they 
could  find  room  to  store.  Mr.  Novice,  we  will 
believe  anything  that  you  can  write  concerning 
the  amount  of  honey  a  colony  can  gather,  pro- 
vided you  ply  your  honey  extractor  diligently. 
Yes,  .we  will  believe  Mrs.  Tupper's  seventy-two 
four  pound  boxes  from  one  colonji-  report  ;  pro- 
vided she  will  inform  us  that  there  are  plenty  of 
Spanish  oaks  and  corps  of  woodpeckers  to  work 
them,  and  a  forest, of  Jack  oak  in  bloom  near 
her  apiary. 

Bees  have  generally  filled  all  the  surplus  room 
they  had  this  year,  in  Southern  Iowa. 

The  melextractor  is  certainly  an  invention  in 
the  right  direction.  Intelligent  bee-culture  is  a 
resource  of  pleasure  and  profit  but  little  under- 
stood as  yet,  by  most  of  us.  The  multitudes, 
too,  engaged  in  promoting  it  are  benefactors  of 
the  race,  who  have  sent  and  are  sending  bread 
to  the  hungry,  and  "butter  and  honey"  also. 
Let  the  workmen  be  multiplied  to  gather  the 
sweets,  and  may  all  eat  of  the  good  of  the  land. 

My  beautiful  Italians  still  maintain  their  good 
character.  The  three  light  colonies  which  I 
brought  here  fi'om  Mount  Pleasant  apiary,  ai'e 
now  a  snug  family  of  twelve — all  heavy  and 
strong  in  numbers. 

1  have  been  experimenting  with  a  hive  of  my 
own  construction,  in  which  I  think  I  have  found 
the  secret  of  inducing  bees  to  build  in  surplus 
boxes  and  frames  at  once.  So  far  it  has  met  all 
my  expectations,  and  I  grant  those  expectations 
were  high.  The  public  will  have  the  benefit  of 
this  hive  shortly.  Sept.  12,  1871. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Still  they  Come! 

MORE   QUESTIONS   FOR    "NOVICE." 

Dear  Novice  :— Will  you  please  answer  the 
follo-wiiig  questions  tbrougli  the  Journal. 

What  method  of  artificial  swarming  did  you 
adopt  in  1869,  when  you  increased  eleven  stocks 
to  forty-six? 

How  do  you  shade  your  stocks  in  summer  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun  ? 

Do  you  paint  your  hives?  And  if  so,  what 
color,  and  how  do  you  mix  the  paint? 

Does  the  Peabody  extractor  work  as  well  as 
you  expected? 

Are  the  (lueens  you  purchased  from  Mr.  Grimm 
last  fall  as  good  as  the  queens  you  raised  from  the 
original  one  you  piirchased  of  Mr.  Langstroth  ? 

Some  of   the  above  inquiries  ra;fy  have  been 

answei  ed  by  some  of  your  articles  in  the  Journal ; 

but  if  answered   again  in  full  you  will  greatly 

oblige  many  readers  of  the  Journal,  as  well  as  a 

young.  Beginner. 
♦•■♦ 

[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Linden  and  Buckwheat, 


I  agree  entirely  with  Novice  as  to  the  value 
of  the  linden  tree  as  a  honey  producing  plant, 
and  before  perusing  his  article  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Journal,  I  had  devised  a  plan  to 
secure  the  planting  of  linden  trees  around  my 
farm . 

1  have  resolved  to  sow  linden  seeds  and  plant 
linden  sprouts,  in  order  to  start  on  an  acre  of 
ground  a  nursery  of  linden  trees.  These  lindens 
will  be  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  the  row,  making  ten 
or  eleven  thousand  to  the  acre,  and  will  be  culti- 
vated the  same  as  an  acre  of  corn. 

As  soon  as  some  of  the  young  trees  will  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  cattle,  I  will  offer  them 
for  nathin'!  to  the  farmers  owning  land  adjoining 
my  tract,  to  be  planted  as  avenue  trees  around 
these  farms.  Every  section  of  land  has  four 
sides,  three  hundred  and  twenty  rods  in  length, 
and  with  trees  planted  on  the  boundaries,  two 
rods  apart,  there  will  be  six  hundred  and  forty 
trees  to  each  section.  My  section,  and  the  eight 
around,  nine  in  all,  will  furnish  room  for  5,760 
trees— none  of  Avhich  will  be  any  further  than 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  my  apiary.  These 
trees  will  begin  to  yield  honey  in  less  than  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years,  and  for  ages  the  harvest  will 
go  on  crescendo,  for  the  linden  is' a  very  long-lived 
tree.* 

Besides,  all  my  neighboring  farms  will  have  a 


*  We  have  doubt  whether  the  honey  crop  from  the 
European  linden  is  certain  yearly,  or  whether  the  tree 
furnishes  a  permanent  resource,  except  in  soils  and  a 
climate  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  growth.  In  the 
Capitol  ii'rounds  and  in  the  public  avenues  of  Wash- 
ington, we  have  known  this  species  to  fail  in  yielding 
Loney  twice  in  seven  years,  and  some  of  the  trees  die 
annually,  apparently  in  consequence  of  tlie  drouth 
usually  prevalent  here  after  July  1st.  The  American 
linden  blooms  later,  yields  honey  in  seasons  when  the 
other  fails  to  do  so.  and  appears  to  be  a  hardier  tree, 
in  this  vicinity. — [Ed. 


better  appearance  than  the  naked  prairie  pre- 
sents, and  travellers  will,  in  summer,  be  grateful 
to  him  who  has  kindly  prepared  so  umbrageous 
a  road.  In  France,  nearly  all  the  trees  in  the 
avenues  and  squares  in  ancl  around  the  cities  are 
lindens.  In  my  former  home,  the  city  of 
Langres,  some  thousand  of  lindens,  five  or  six 
hundred  years  old,  were  the  delight  of  the  in- 
habitants. But,  alas !  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  cut  down,  and 
the  poor  bees — innocent  victims  of  human  folly — 
will  starve  amid  the  devastation. 

Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Editoi-,  that  it  would  be 
well  for  the  Beekeepers'  Conventions  to  petition 
the  Legislatures  for  an  act  requiring  every  road- 
side to  be  iilanted  with  linden  trees?  Such  a 
measure,  aside  from  the  delightful  shade  it  would 
provide,  would  add  millions  of  dollars  every  year 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation. 

When  I  first  came  here,  all  the  farmers  around 
me  were  persuaded  that  buckwheat  was  an  in- 
jurious crop,  and  of  course  none  was  raised. 
Yet,  as  I  wanted  some  for  my  bees,  I  sowed  one 
or  two  acres  and  got  some  bushels  of  seed.  Next 
year  I  offered  portions  of  that  seed  to  all  my 
neighbors  gratuitously.  Three  or  four  of  them 
accepted  it,  and  I  have  made  the  same  ofier  every 
year  since — always  with  some  success.  The  re- 
sult is  that  now  there  are  more  than  twenty  acres 
of  buckwheat  around  my  apiary,  altliough  I 
have  this  year  given  away  only  five  or  six  bushels 
of  seed.  I  got  this  result  at  a  very  trifling  cost, 
for  half  a  bushel  of  seed  is  enough  for  an  acre. 

As  there  are  here  also,  in  the  woods  and 
meadows,  plenty  of  Spanish  needles,  golden  rods, 
and  asters,  to  intervene  with  and  follow  the 
buckwheat,  and  as  the  Italian  bees  do  not  work 
on  buckwheat  when  they  can  find  anything 
better,  my  summer  crop  is  nearly  as  good  as  my 
spring  honey,  and  I  sell  it  yearly  without  differ- 
ence of  pi'ice.  Ch.  Dadakt. 

Haiiiilton,  Ills.,  Aug.  10,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee-culture  in  College. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  a  recent  lecture  Mr.  Quinby 
said — "It  is  time  that  all  our  agricultural  col- 
leges had  a  pro  lessor  of  apiarian  science."  I 
would  state  that  we  have  in  College  a  class  of 
twenty-five  who  get  the  theory  and  practice  of 
bee-kee]3ing  this  term. 

All  who  take  any  course,  get  not  only  the 
science  of  bee-culture,  but  have  practice  in  all 
the  operations  of  the  apiary.  The  students 
handle  the  bees  with  as  much  ease  as  veterans, 
and  take  great  interest  in  the  Hruschka,  the 
queen  nursery,  and  all  the  various  experiments. 

Last  year  we  had  black  bees  which  were  very 
cross.  Many  of  the  students  were  afraid  of 
them,  and  with  excellent  reason.  Now  we  have 
none  but  Italians,  which  are  very  gentle,  so  that 
over  one  hundred  and  forty  students  go  in  and 
out  anrong  them  with  entire  freedom. 

We  noticed  early  in  the  season  that  the 
Italians  worked  largely  on  the  red  clover. 

Agricultural  OoUege,  A.  J.   Cook. 

Lansing,  Mich.,,  July  21,  1871. 
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Washington,  November,   1871. 

U^  We  occasionally  receive  complaints  from  sub- 
scribers that  the  Journal  fails  to  reach  them,  or  does 
not  come  to  them  as  early  as  it  does  to  other  subscri- 
bers at  the  same  or  neighboring  post  offices.  We  can 
only  say  that  we  do  not  think  the  fault  lies  M'ith  us. 
We  are  as  careful  as  we  well  can  be  in  addressing  and 
mailing  the  Journal, and  are  ever  anxious  that  it  should 
reach  its  readers  promptly.  That  it  should  reach  all 
by  due  course  of  mail  is  certain,  as  with  a  single  ex- 
ception since  the  publication  commenced,  all  the 
papers  have,  m  each  successive  month,  been  placed 
in  the  post  office  here  on  the  same  day  and  at  the 
same  hour,  and  we  are  assured  that  they  are  regu- 
larly despatched  by  the  first  following  mail.  So  far 
as  is  in  our  power  we  are  always  willing  to  supi^ly 
missing  numbers  when  informed  of  failure. 


Q^"  For  quickly  furnishing  a  colony  with  the 
requisite  supply  of  honey  or  sugar  syrup,  we  think 
the  large  size  Beebe  Feeder  is  very  convenient  and 
serviceable ;  though  if  the  main  body  were  made  of 
glass  it  would,  in  many  respects,  be  an  improve- 
ment. 


The  following  letter  from  our  friend  and  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Gravenhorst,  reached  us  after  unusual 
delay.  The  discovery  of  fossil  honey  combs  is  an  in- 
teresting fact,  particularly  at  this  time,  when  the 
twice  exploded  "develoi^ment  theory"  is  again 
pressed  on  the  attention  and  acceptance  of  inquirers. 
Whatever  seeming  evidence  in  behalf  of  that  theory 
may  be  drawn  from  other  soiirces,  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  natural  history  and  physiology  of  the  honey  bee 
furnish  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  quite  the  reverse. 
Apart  from  this,  however,  the  fossil  honey  combs  now 
found  show  conclusively  that  bees  were  wax-secret- 
ing, comb  building,  honey  gathering,  and  honey- 
storing  bees— just  such  as  they  now  are,  as  far  back  in 
the  distaut  bygone  ages  as  human  investigation  can 
probably  reach.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  precise  period  at  which  the  process  of  fossiliza- 
tion  commenced.  We  shall  leave  it  to  Lyall  and  the 
geologists  to  settle,  according  to  their  principles,  the 
date  of  the  stratum  in  which  those  fossil  combs  wei-e 
found ;  and  then  taking  the  changes  effected  in  the 
bee  in  the  intervening  period  till  now,  to — 0,  as  the 
facts  prove,  we  shall,  let  Darwin  and  the  transmuta- 
tionists  take  up  the  "wondrous  tale,"  and  figuring  out 
on  those  data  the  problem  of  supposed  pre-existent 
changes  and  metamorphoses,  tell  us  how  much  of 
the  antecedent  eternity  was  requisite  to  develop  the 
fancied  primordial  germ  of  incipient  existence  into  a 
perfect  bee,  such  as  we  find  it  to  have  been  already 


at  so  remote  an  era  of  the  backward  abysm  of  time 
when  petrifaction  began  : 

Braunschweig,  Germany,  August  24,  1871, 
The  August  number  of  the  Bee  Journal  ioterested 
me  highly,  in  several  respects.  The  article  from 
Prof.  Menzel,  on  "7%e  Age  of  the  Houcij  Bee,''''  I  read 
wiih  much  gratification,  especially  as  1  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  ii.  somewhat  more  comjilete.  Meuzel 
says:  "The  only  specimen  of  the  honey  bee,  in  a 
fossil  state,  hitherto  found,  occurs  in  the  insect- 
bearing  stratum  of  the  quarries  of  CEningen."  (See 
Bee  Journal,  Vol.  VII.,  No.  2,  August  1871.)  When 
Menzel  wrote  this  he  was  of  course  not  aware  that 
other  and  stronger  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
bee — the  Apu  melhflca — in  the  antediluvian  period,  is 
now  at  hand.  Quite  recently,  when  visiting  the 
Archducal  Museum  of  Natural  Science  here,  I  found 
therein  three  specimens  of  petrified  honey  combs  dis- 
covered wlien  a  large  bone — tliree  feet  long  and  a 
foot  thick,  evidently  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  mam- 
moth— was  exhumed,  in  the  vicinity  of  Braunschweig. 
These  fossil  combs  have  cells  of  precisely  the  same 
diameter  and  deptli  as  those  now  built  by  our  com- 
mon or  German  bee,  and  are  as  attractive  and  beauti- 
ful in  appearance  as  though  newly  constructed. 
Chance  led  me  to  the  discovery,  and  Prof.  Menzcl 
will  doubtless  be  greatly  delighted,  when  I  commu- 
nicate the  fact  to  him.  I  will  shortly  send  to  the 
Bienenzeitung  a  more  full  account  of  this  interesting 
discovery,  and  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  insert  the 
article  in  the  Bee  Journal. 

As  regards  the  essay  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Journal,  "  On  the  Introduction  of  Young  Queens  to 
Colo7iies  that  are  Queeiiless,^'  I  must  say  tliat  tlie  Rev, 
Mr.  Langstroth  has  herein  again  very  correctly  ob- 
served and  experimented.  My  experiences  coincide 
altogether  with  his  ;  and  the  process,  properly  ap- 
plied, is  of  great  value  in  bee-culture. 

Our  honey  ])rosiiects  have  improved  greatly  since 
the  beginning  of  July.  On  the  5th  of  that  month  I 
fed  my  bees  for  the  last  time.  Then  a  change  in  the 
weather  toolc  place,  and  forage  became  abundant. 
From  the  7th  of  the  month  till  now,  with  occasional 
brief  intermissions,  honey  flowed  plentifully.  Chief 
of  all,  the  heath  district  now  warrants  high  expecta- 
tions. On  the  9th  of  this  month  I  removed  thither, 
though  twenty  miles  distant,  nearly  one  hundred  of 
my  stocks;  and  thus,  if  God  please,  we  may  perhaps 
still  be  able,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  to  speak  of  a 
good  honey  year. 

C.  J.  H.  Gravenhorst. 


C^"  We  have  repeatedly  advised  beekeepers  to 
disregard  Kidder's  claims  to  royalty  for  the  use  of  the 
triangular  comb  guides,  yet  still  inquiries  come 
respecting  the  legality,  or  illegality  rather,  of  his  or 
his  agents'  demands.  We  can  only  restate  the  fact 
that  he  has  no  valid  patent,  and  no  right  to  make 
any  claim. 

On  this  subject  we  find  the  following  remarks,  by 
the  editor,  in  the  "  Western  Farmer,^'  published  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  where  the  fraudulently  procured 
decision,  on  which  Kidder  and  his  agents  rely,  was 
obtained. 

"Mr.  Kidder  owns  a  patent  issued  to  Mr.  Clark, 
which  he  claims  covers  a  device  used  in  the  Lang- 
stroth  Hive.  Mr.  Langstroth  claims  that  this  patent 
is  invalid,  and  also  that  it  does  not,  even  if  valid, 
affect  the  device  used  in  his  hive.  In  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  January, 
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miijht  add  in  extenuation  of  tliis  blunder,  that  the 
1870,  a  decision  in  Mr.  Kidder's  favor  was  obtained 
in  a  trial  against  a  Mr.  Traslv,  who  was  using  tlie 
Langstroth.  Hive.  We  stated  at  the  time,  and  now 
repeat,  tliat  the  case  was  not  fully  tried  ;  that  the 
defendant  was  in  collusion  with  the  plaintiff;  that 
there  was,  practically,  no  defence;  and  that  this 
decision  should  not  have  the  slightest  weight  M'ith 
any  one.  Mr.  Langstroth  and  his  agents  have  pub- 
licly guaranteed  to  save  all  users  of  their  hive  from 
any  loss  in  consequence  of  any  decision  of  the  courts 
against  them.  We  understand  that  they  will  consider 
it  a  favor  if  Mr.  Kidder  will  commence  a  prosecution 
against  any  one — if  they  are  informed  of  the  fact. 
We  have  heard  of  many  threats  of  prosecution  by  him 
and  his  agents,  but  no  case,  except  the  one  referred  to 
above,  where  such  prosecution  has  been  carried  to  a 
trial.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  Clark  patent  is 
valid  or  not.  We  do  not  know  whether  persons  using 
the  Langstroth  Hive  should  pay  Mr.  Kidder  or  not. 
But  we  do  know  that  the  decision  relied  on  by  them. 
as  a  means  of  frightening  people  into  making  such 
payments,  proves  notliing,  and  should  not  be 
regarded.  The  experience  of  the  past  seems  to  show, 
also,  that  the  man  who  refused  to  make  any  payment 
when  dcmauded  is  not  further  troubled — at  least  not 
by  prosecution." 


A  Test  of  the  Dzierzon  Theory. 

The  Baron  of  Berlepsch,  in  the  late  revised  edition 
of  his  work  on  "  J3ces  and  Bec-culUire,'"  speaks  of  the 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  Dzierzon  Theory  as 
to  the  production  of  drones,  as  follows  : 

"  If  the  male  or  drone  egg  does  not  require  impreg- 
nation, all  Italian  queen  beeS,  of  pure  race,  must 
certainly  produce  pure  Italian  males  or  drones  ;  and 
all  queen  bees  of  the  common  or  black  race,  must  as 
constantly  produce  black  males  or  drones — even 
though  such  queen  bees  were  fertilized  by  males  or 
drones  of  the  opposite  race.  And  such,  too,  is  found 
to  be  the  fact.  I  will  not,  however,  refer  ,to  the 
Italian  queen  bees  for  proof  of  this,  because  here  we 
may  easily  be  deceived,  by  regarding  as  a  pure  Italian, 
one  in  which  tliere  is,  from  birth  already  an  admix- 
ture of  black  blood.  But  the  pure  black  or  common 
queen  bees,  fertilized  by  an  Italian  drone  always  fur- 
nish xmmistakable  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  Of  more  than  thirty  such 
queens  which  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe, 
there  was  not  among  all  the  (?ro7ic.s  produced  by  them, 
a  single  one  to  be  found  that  bore  any  resemblance  to 
an  Italian  drone.  All  of  them  were  obviously  of  the 
pure  lilack  or  common  race  ;  whilst  the  vorkerft  pro- 
ceeding from  the  eggs  of  those  queens  showed  diver- 
sities of  marking  and  coloring.  To  which  of  the  races 
a  drone  belongs  is  distinctly  shown  by  the  central  or 
lower  side  of  his  abdomen.  If  that  be  yelloimnh  in 
color,  tiie  drone  is  either  a  pure  Italian  or  a  hybrid  ; 
if  it  be  whitinJi,  he  is  a  pure  black  or  common.  The 
dorsal  or  upper  side  of  the  abdomen  is  deceptive,  as 
some  pure  common  drones  show  brownish  rings." 


Cure  for  Bee  Sting. 

On  this  topic,  of  such  poignant  interest  to  many, 
■whether  beekeepers  or  not,  Mr.  S.  Way,  of  Batavia, 
Ills.,  writes  to  us,  as  follows  : 

To  cure  a  bee  sting,  let  the  patient  drink  half  a 
tumbler  of  whisky  as  soon  as  stung.  This  will  keep 
the  poison  from  going  to  the  lunge.  A  wet  sheet  or 
pack  is  good  after  tlie  whisky.  I  have  used  this  and 
the  pack  for  years  in  my  family  with  perfect  success. 


We  fear  that  if  this  remedy  be  popularly  accepted 
as  a  specific,  some  inveterate  topers  might  find  it 
agreeable  to  get  into  a  habifof  being  stung. 

We  have  the  following  remedy  also  from  Mr.  F.  J. 
Dougall,  of  Stouffsville,  Canada. 

"I  find  the  best  thing  for  the  sting  of  a  bee  is 
alcohol.  Bathe  the  part  stnng  with  it  immediately. 
It  will  kill  the  pain  and  stop  the  swelling.  It  has 
proved  itself  to  be  the  best  thing  I  ever  tried.  It  was 
by  accident  I  found^  would  give  relief." 

Another  correspondent  recommends  the  immediate 
application  of  pure  spirits  of  turpentine. 
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Charleston,  Ills.,  Sept.  14,  1871. — We  have  to 
report  again  another  very  unfavorable  season  for  bee- 
keeping in  this  locality.  Since  the  1st  of  July  the 
drouth  has  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  few  colo- 
nies have  stored  any  surplus  honey,  and  many 
will  require  feeding  to  carry  them  through  the  winter. 
Thus  we  have  had  two  poor  seasons  together  for  bee- 
culture,  in  this  section  of  country,  and  this  will, 
of  course,  discourage  many  in  the  pursuit  of  bee- 
keeping.— J.  Davis. 

Henderson,  Ills.,  Sept.  15. — Bees  are  doing  very 
well  here  this  season.  They  are  storing  honey  so 
fast-  that  there  will  not  be  room  to  keep  up  enough 
brood,  and  we  will  have  few  bees,  .per  hive,  to  pass 
the  winter. — A.  McDill. 

Cedar  Creek,  N.  J.,  Sept.  15. — I  think  it  has  been 
too  wet  in  this  vicinity  for  bees  to  do  very  well.  To- 
wards the  last  of  July  my  bees  were  almost  destitute 
of  honey,  and  commenced  to  drag  out  the  young.  I 
fed  them  with  candy,  which  seemed  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  They  have  been  busy  at  buckwheat  lately,  which 
is  their  only  hope,  except  feeding. — E.  Kimpton. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  22. — The  honey  season 
has  been  very  poor  in  this  vicinity,  on  account  of  late  ' 
frosts  last  spring,  and  the  white  clover  being  burnt 
out  by  the  drouth  last  season  ;  still  our  bees  have 
given  us  a  net  income  of  fully  one  hundred  percent,  on 
the  investment  this  season.  The  white  clover  is  unu- 
sually luxuriant  at  this  time,  giving  a  fine  prospect 
for  honey  next  season. — M.  Nevins. 

Ltnchbdrg,  Ohio,  Sept.  22. — My  stock  of  bees  is 
small — only  nineteen  colonies,  all  in  the  Langstroth 
hives  ;  but  have  not  made  honey  enough  to  pay  for 
the  Journal.  Bees  in  this  section  have  not  done 
anything. — J.  Stevens. 

Excelsior,  Minn.,  Sept.  25. — Enclosed  find  two 
dollars  lor  current  volume  of  the  Journal— sliould 
have  sent  it  sooner,  but  waited  until  I  went  to  the 
city,  where  I  could  obtain  a  money  order ;  and  waited 
also  to  include  report  for  the  season. 

Yon  may  as  well  consider  me  a  life  subscriber,  as 
the  Journal  is  simply  indispensable  ;  a  single  number 
frequently  being  worth  more  than  the  Journal  ever 
cost  me. 

This  has  been  a  good  season  for  bees  ;  better  than 
usual.  The  linden  season  was  very  fine.  All  our 
surplus  honey  is  linden  honey,  and  1  never  saw  any 
finer.  I  do  not  think  anything  in  the  honey  line  can 
surpass  it — combs  white  as  snow,  and  extracted  honey 
the  color  of  the  clearest,  finest  amber.  But  there 
has  only  been  a  slight  secretion  of  honey  since  the 
linden  season.  I  rather  overdid  the  extracting  busi- 
ness during  the  linden  season,  retarding  brood  pro- 
duction, and  giving  the  bees  a  backset  generally.     I 
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linden  season  ended  very  abruptly,  as  the  result  of  a 
great  hail-storm  and  sudden  chaiij^e  of  temperature, 
occurring  three  or  four  days  sooner  than  I  expected 
the  season  to  close.  I  had  to  break  up  one  stock,  and 
feed  120  pounds  of  honey  to  thirty-seven  others. 
This  result  suggests  that  some  experience  and  pru- 
dence are  requisite  in  this  business,  as  well  as  in  bee 
management  in  general. — J.  W.  Murray. 

Ked  Oak  Jcnction,  Iowa,  Sept.  27. — You  may 
count  on  me  as  a  regular  subscriber,  as  long  as  bees 
continue  to  gather  honey  and  I  live.  1  bought  two 
stocks  of  Italians  last  May.  Witliin  a  week  one  stock 
disappeared,  leaving  the  hive  empty.  I  commenced 
feeding  the  remaining  stock,  and  when  they  improved 
I  divided  them.  I  now  have  six  strong  stocks  in 
Champion  hives.  They  are  full  of  honey  and  I  have 
taken  enough  to  last  my  family  all  winter.  I  bought 
five  acres  of  ground  adjoining  the  corporation  limits 
of  Red  Oak.  I  intend  to  set  it  out  in  fruit  trees,  and 
stock  it  with  a  hundred  or  more  stocks  of  bees,  to 
give  me  employment  outside  of  the  confinement  of 
the  store.  How  many  can  one  man  take  care  of? — 
E.  D.  Gregory. 

Auburn,  N.  T.,  Oct.  3. — This  season  is  my  first  at 
bee-keeping.  Commencing  with  two  Italian  and 
nine  native  colonies,  the  latter  in  box  hives,  which  I 
transferred  to  Langstroth  hives.  May  18th,  they  filled 
four  frames  in  the  Langstroth  hives.  Five  swarms  wei-e 
obtained  artificially,  and  six  by  natural  swarming. 
My  old  stocks  had  six  frames  to  fill  before  surplus  was 
stored.  Now  for  the  results,  which  are  minutely 
correct,  except  that  no  time  is  charged  to  their  ac- 
count, for  personal  services. 

385  lbs.  box  honey  at  30  cts.  per  lb.    $115  .50 

100  Uis.  unfinished  boxes,  at  25  cts 85  00 

36  lbs.  saved  when  transferring,  20  cts 7  20 

14  lbs.  wax,  38  cts 3  92 

11  now  swarms,  4  Italians  and  7  natives. ...    100  00 

$351  62 

CONTRA. 

2  Italian  colonies  bought $30  00 

9  native  colonies  bought 45  00 

20  Lang>troth  hives,  83 60  00 

Kight  to  use  the  same 1 0  00 

$135  00 

Credit  for  net  profit $116  63 

This  may  not  be  as  good  a  showing  as  many  veter- 
ans in  the  business  are  able  to  give,  but  it  is  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  a  tyro  in  bee-culture,  and  fires 
my  ambition  to  make  greater  eflforts  in  the  future  as  the 
study  of  the  little  beauties  is  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  to  me. — Chas.  D.  Hibbard. 

Home,  Minn.,  Oct.  9. — Set  me  down  as  a  subscri- 
ber for — I  was  going  to  say  ever — as  long  as  I  live.  I 
am  but  a  beginner,  having  started,  a  year  ago,  with 
thirteen  stocks ;  increased  them  last  year  to  thirty- 
five,  and  obtained  nine  hundred  (900)  pounds  of 
surplus  honey,  without  the  extractor.  This  season  I 
increased  them  to  seventy-five  stocks,  and  got  thirty- 
eight  hundred  (3800)  pounds  of  surplus  honey,  with 
the  extractor.  I  owe  a  large  part  of  my  success  to 
the  Journal. — F.  H.  Harkins. 

Franklinton,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  9. — This  has  not  been  a 
very  good  season  for  bees  in  this  section.  Only 
about  two  weeks  of  buckwheat  bloom  is  all  that  my 
bees  worked  on,  in  boxes,  to  amount  to  anything.  I 
shall  get  some  1800  pounds  of  honey.  I  am  building 
a  bee  cellar,  house,  and  shop  all  together.  I  shall 
winter  eighty  or  ninety  colonies,  and  shall  always 
take  the  Journal  while  I  keep  bees. — B.  Franklin. 


Gnadenruetten,  Ohio,  Oct.  9.— We  have  had  a 
good  season  for  honey  in  this  ueighborliood,  but 
from  some  cause  the  bees  did  not  swarm.  We  made 
an  attempt  to  extract  honey  with  a  honey  extractor, 
and  got  along  very  well  Mith  it ;  but  did  not  find 
ready  sale  among  the  people  for  the  honey.  They  all 
prefer  the   box  honey,  even  at  a   higher  price. — S. 

LUETHI. 

Galesburg,  Mich.,  Oct.  9.— Bees  did  well  here  in 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  season.  The  latter  part  was 
rather  dry,  but  I  managed  to  have  all  my  stocks 
strong.  I  have  now  thirty  colonies  in  movable 
comb  hives,  and  they  average  fortv  pounds  to  the 
hive.  I  have  taktn  six  hundred  (600)  pounds  of 
surjilus  honey  this  season. — H.  B.  Clark. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Oct.  9.— The  honey  season  has 
long  since  closed,  with  very  poor  results  ;  so  far  as 
surplus  honey  is  concerned,  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try. Had  the  beekeepers  used  the  melextractor 
earlier  in  the  season,  the  result  would  have  been 
quite  diflerent.  But  wc  waited  for  box  honey,  and 
got  none.  The  hives  are  brim  full  of  honey,  too 
much  for  the  safe  wiatering  of  stocks.  My  stocks  at 
my  home  apiary,  are  full  to  the  bottom  ;  I  shall 
empty  out  some  of  the  centre  combs. — A.  Gray. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

If  on-Hatching  Eggs. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal  I  find  a  commnnication  from  G.  W.  P. 
Jerrard,  of  Levant,  Me.,  in  regai'd  to  non- 
hatching  eggs  of  the  queen  bee.  I  have  had  a 
similar  case.  As  ]\Ir.  Jerrard  wishes  to  know  if 
this  is  common,  I  can  answer  for  myself  only. 
In  August  last  t  gave  a  young  Italian  queen  to  a 
stock  of  black  bees.  She  commenced  to  lay 
shortly  after,  but  rather  sparingly  ;  and  I  soon 
discovered  that,  from  some  cause,  her  eggs  were 
not  hatching.  Supposing  that  the  workers  had 
objections  to  her  (as  I  had  a  queen  just  destroyed 
by  the  same  stock),  I  commenced  to  stimulate 
them,  by  feeding,  until  the  queen  was  laying 
profusely  ;  without,  however,  producing  any 
better  result.  She  even  dei^osited  four  and  five 
eggs  in  the  same  cell  at  last,  for  want  of  room. 

The  queen  was  nice,  large,  and  lively  ;  and  of 
course  I  was  disappointed  in  her.  I  further  took 
some  of  her  eggs  and  introduced  them  in  another 
colony  ;  but  they  would  not  hatch  there.  Eggs 
from  another  colony,  which  I  introduced  in  her 
hive,  readily  hatched — the  workers  starting 
queen  cells  immediately  from  them,  seeming  to 
have  a  true  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

Dr.  Hamlin's  queen  refused  to  lay — other- 
wise perhaps  her  eggs  would  have  hatched. 

Any  information  or  suggestions  throwing  light 
on  this  subject,  will  be  gladly  received. 

Edgar  McNitt. 

Centre  Village,  Oldo,  Oct.  7,  1871. 


I  don  kno  ov  enny  bissiness  on  the  breast  of 
the  earth  that  will  make  a  man  so  lazy  and  use- 
less, without  actual  killing  him,  az  hunting  wild 
bees  in  the  wilderness.— J.  Billings. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal] 

Improved  Bee  Hives. 

The  object  of  improving  bee  hives  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  to  combine  simplicity  and  cheapness  of 
construction  with  facihty  in  the  management  of 
the  bees ;  and  the  hive  vrliicli  does  tliis  to  the 
greatest  degree,  is  the  best  hive.  A  hive  which 
costs  five  dollars,  is  too  expensive  for  tlie  ma- 
jority of  beekeepers  :  it  takes  too  much  of  the 
profits.  And  one  which  costs  but  a  single  dol- 
lar, if  so  made  that  it  is  not  easily  manipulated, 
or  if  it  be  not  conducive  to  the  storing  of  sur- 
plus honey,  or  not  eifective  in  the  rapid  building 
up  of  colonies,  is  too  cheap  for  any  beekeeper. 
As  all  who  keep  bees  for  profit,  need  to  rear 
some  queens  for  their  own  use,  their  hives 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  convenient  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  they  should  be  so  made  as  to 
cimform  to  the  instincts  and  needs  of  the  bees 
in  storing  and  consuming  their  winter's  food. 

With  these  necessary  adaptations  in  view,  let 
us  reason  as  hoio  to  make  a  good  hive.  It  is 
presumed  at  the  start,  of  course,  that  the  hive 
shall  have  movable  comb-frames,  as  they  are  in- 
dispensable to  success. 

First,  then,  as  to  caparHy.  It  is  believed  by 
the  most  successful  apiarians  that  a  capacity  of 
about  two  thousand  cubic  inches  is  sufiicient  for 
the  needs  of  a  strong  colony,  -both  for  breeding 
purposes  and  for  storing  the  winter  supplies. 
But  small  colonies,  as  second  and  third  swarms, 
do  not,  at  the  start,  need  so  niuch  room,  and 
will  build  combs  more  rapidly  in  a  space  adapted 
to  their  size.  Hence,  means  for  regulating  the 
capacity  of  the  hive  slumld  be  provided;  and 
for  this  purpose  nothing  is  better  than  a  close- 
fitting  division  board.  To  use  a  division  board 
successfully,  the  hive  must  be  narrow  one  way, 
with  the  frame  running  the  narrow  Avay,  and 
the  entrance  at  the  end  of  the  hive,  or  side  of 
the  frames.  The  swarm  or  colony  may  then 
have  four,  six,  eight,  or  ten  frames,  as  it  needs. 
The  hive  must  also  be  tall,  to  secvtre  the  storing 
of  winter  supplies  in  the  proper  place,  viz., 
above  the  brood  and  the  cluster.  In  the  common 
form  of  the  Langstroth  hive,  the  division  board 
cannot  be  used  successfully,  neither  can  the  bees 
store  their  winter  supplies  where  needed. 

We  can  readily  see,  then,  that  to  combine  the 
proper  capacity  for  the  main  hive  with  the  ne- 
cessary shape  —  narrowness  and  talluess— we 
shall  have  a  hive  with  dimensions  somewhat  as 
follows  :  say,  twelve  inches  from  side  to  side, 
fifteen  inches  tall,  and  fifteen  inches  from  front 
to  rear.  This  will  give  abundant  space  for 
brood  and  winter  store. 

But  the  principal  object  in  keeping  bees,  is  to 
secure  surplus  honey,  and  provision  must  be 
made  for  this. 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  their  sitrplus  stores 
in  boxes,  may  place  them  on  the  sides  of  a  hive 
of  the  dimensions  indicated  above.  Such  a 
hive  will  accommodate  boxes  to  the  aggregate 
capacity  of  one  hundred  pounds  or  more.  An 
outside  casing  may  cover  the  whole. 

But,  to  secure  the  largest  qtiantity  of  honey, 
we  must  use  the  Extractor ;  or,  if  not,  we  may 


obtain  it  in  frames  suspended  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  hive,  mttch  more  readily  and  rapidly  than 
by  the  use  of  boxes  ;  and  in  either  case,  whether 
we  use  the  Extractor,  or  take  the  honey  in  the 
comb,  by  frames,  we  need  only  to  lengthen  the 
hive,  so  as  to  hold  two  or  three  more  frames 
than  are  needed  for  winter  purposes. 

With  a  hive  thus  constructed,  we  shall  need 
no  cap  other  than  a  plain  board,  with  cleats  on 
the  under  side  to  prevent  warping  or  being  mis- 
placed. Neither  shaU  we  need  a  honey-board, 
which  is  an  expensive  and  troublesome  arrange- 
ment. Of  course,  then,  we  need  no  air  space 
above  the  frames,  and  no  rabbets  to  hang  them 
on — simply  hanging  them  on  the  edges  of  the 
box  which  composes  the  hive,  making  the  tops 
of  th  e  frames  close-fitting  to  each  other  through- 
out their  whole  extent. 

As  to  a  bottom,  we  need  only  a  plain  board, 
detached,  with  strong  cleats  on  the  tinder  side. 

The  writer  of  this  has  used  the  Langstroth 
hive  many  years,  also  the  American  and  other 
patents,  and  has  constantly  studied  to  improve 
them.  The  result  thus  far  is,  that  he  has  a  hive 
that  can  be  made  here  for  two  dollars,  which,  as 
he  thinks,  has  many  advantages  over  a  host  of 
patents,  with  few  disadvantages,  and  no  un- 
necessary fixings.  It  can  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  a  large  or  a  small  colony  ;  will  hold 
and  winter  two  strong  colonies  at  the  same  time  ; 
or  can  be  used  for  three,  or  four  good  queen- 
raising  colonies. 

The  inside  dimensions  of  this  hive  are : 
twelve  and  three-fourths  inches  from  side  to 
side,  nineteen  and  one-fourth  inches  from  front 
to  rear,  and  fifteen  and  three-fourths  inches  deep. 
It  contains  thirteen  frames  and  a  division  board. 
Entrances  at  each  end  ;  top  of  frames  closed  ; 
cross-bars  through  the  middle  ;  top  and  bottom 
detached. 

This  hive  is  not  patented,  and  the  only  feature 
in  which  it  resembles  the  Langstroth  hive  is  in 
having  movable  frames.  If  any  of  the  readers 
of  this  desire  to  try  the  hive,  and  cannot  make 
one  from  the  description,  I  will  cheerfully  give 
full  directions  ;  but  all  correspondents  must  en- 
close stamps  or  money  sufficient  to  pay  me  for 
my  time,  stationery  and  postage. 

W.    C.    CONDIT. 

Maryiville,  East  Tennessee. 


Bef.s  and  Honey. — Great  and  increasing  at- 
tention to  bees  and  the  production  of  honey,  is 
one  of  the  "signs  of  the  times"  at  the  North 
and  West,  but  our  people  do  not  seem  to  have 
awakened  yet  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 
The  cash  value  of  the  honey  made  in  the  United 
States,  every  year,  amounts  to  several  millions 
of  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  producing  it  is  a  mere 
trifle.  If  the  people  of  the  South  and  South- 
west would  devote  a  little  time  and  attention  to 
this  matter,  they  would  be  agreeably  surprised 
at  the  great  results  from  light  labor  and  care. 
With  the  Italian  bees,  new  and  improved  hives, 
&c.,  the  business  is  reduced  to  perfect  simplicity, 
and  the  profits  are  unfailing  and  sure.  We 
earnestly  advise  our  readers  to  give  bee-keeping 
a  reasonable  and  proper  share  of  attention  at 
once.  -New  Orleans  Home  Journal. 
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DECEMBEH,     IS'Tl. 


No.  6. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Novice. 


Dear  Jottrnal  : — Owing  to  the  protracted 
drouth,  we  have  not  got  our  ten  acre  farm  in 
condition  for  planting  tlie  basswood  orchard, 
and  may  not  now  until  spring,  as  we  have  de- 
cided to  thoroughly  underdrain,  subsoil,  and 
manure  it. 

We  are  going  to  set  the  trees  twelve  feet  apart, 
and  thin  out  when  too  crowded.  We  shall  raise 
hoed  crops  on  the  land  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  to  ensure  thorough  cultivation.  As  many 
prominent  horticulturists  are  taking  quite  an 
interest  in  the  project,  we  are  going  to  try  and 
guard  against  failure,  if  possible. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  Mr.  Price  is  totally  wrong 
in  the  position  which  he  so  ^persistently  adheres 
to  ;  and  if  he  has  himself  turned  over  our  former 
articles,  he  should  know  that  we  purchased  Irom 
Mr.  Grimm,  the  twenty-tive  queens,  almost 
solely  to  replace  those  whose  progeny  were  too 
neaily  black  bees.  See  vol.  vi,  page  78.  And, 
further,  several  of  our  dark,  artificial  hybrids  ^ 
that  we  discarded,  were  so  much  more  prolific 
than  the  pure  ones  from  Mr.  Grimm,  that  we 
have  sincerely  regretted  killing  them  ;  and  shall, 
in  future,  save  extra  prolific  queens,  even  if  only 
one-banded. 

Mr.  Grimm  raises  queens  in  small  nucleus 
boxes,  we  think.  Will  he  tell  us  where  he  gets 
his  queen  cells  ?. and  will  he  also  tell  us  whether 
he  agrees  with  Mr.  Price's  position?  We  should 
agree  with  Mr.  Quinby  exactly,  who  has  given 
his  views  at  length,  and  his  practical  experience 
in  the  matter  has  been  considerable.  Both 
natural  and  artificial  queens  are,  like  Mr.  Price's, 
sometimes  poor,  especially  when  raised  out  of 
the  swarming  season,  and  when  an  abundant 
supply  of  food  is  not  coming  in,  or  some  of  the 
other  requisites  are  wanting.  Some  of  our  very 
best  queens  have  been  raised  with  less  than  a 
pint  of  bees  ;  but  we  find  it  more  difiicult,  with 
so  few,  to  secure  all  other  requisite  conditions. 

The  questions  on  page  11 G,  are  all  answered, 
we  think,  some  of  them  at  great  length  too,  in 
back  numbers  of  the  .Journal ;  but  we  will  briefly 
go  over  them  here,  and  sum  up. 

1st.  Twenty  of  the  forty-six  queens  were  raised 
after  the  loss  of  our  only  pure  queen,  by  cutting 
the  brood  combs,  or  those  having  eggs  and  un- 


sealed larvae,  into  pieces  about  one  by  two  inches. 
These  were  put  in  hives  containing  empty  combs, 
and  set  in  place  of  each  of  our  weak  eleven  re- 
maining stocks.  Extra  cells  were  cut  out  and 
put  in  nuclei  made  from  the  old  stocks,  still  fur- 
ther reduced  for  the  purpose.  All  this  was  done 
in  the  swarming  season,  and  the  twenty  queens 
raised  were  all  good  prolific  ones,  although  the 
returning  bees,  in  some  cases,  gathered  around 
the  small  piece  of  brood  comb,  were  not  over  a 
teacnpful. 

Of  course  we  had  no  known  pure  queen  after 
this  to  get  brood  from,  and  ■vyere  obliged  to  lise 
brood  from  some  of  the  twenty — intending  to 
I'eplace  them,  if  too  dark.  Many  of  these  were 
only  one-fourth  Italian  ;  and  slicing  off  the 
drones'  heads  last  year,  gave  us  more  hybrids 
again,  as  many  of  the  original  eleven  queens 
were  then  replaced. 

The  twenty  five  qvieens  from  Mr.  Grimm  were 
ordered  to  replace  the  poorest,  and  to  have  pure 
stock  to  rear  from  next  spring. 

2d.  Our  hives  are  shaded  by  grape-vines, 
trained  on  the  plan  of  ^^Fullcr''s  Grape  Culturisi.'''' 

3d.  We  always  paint  our  hives  white,  and  hire 
a  painter  to  do  it. 

4th.  About  the  Peabody  Extractor.  Our  as- 
sistant says  she  thinks  it  turns  a  trifle  harder 
than  our  old  home  made  one,  the  case  of  which 
does  not  revolve  ;  but  it  is  simpler,  neater,  more 
convenient,  and  much  more  durable.  After  a 
good  deal  of  study  on  the  matter,  we  think,  all 
things  considered,  that  we  should  prefer  the 
Peabody  to  any  we  have  seen. 

Pemember,  you  asked  a  delicate  question,  as 
we  have  advertised  them  ;  but  we  have  tried  to 
make  the  answer  honest. 

Three  of  the  Grimm  queens  ceased  laying 
gradually,  when  less  than  a  year  old — something 
we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  in  our  own,  or 
those  from  Mr.  Langstroth  ;  and  we  are  going 
to  purchase  a  queen  of  Mr.  Langstroth,  to  raise 
our  queens  from,  next  season.  Providence  per- 
mitting. 

Hoping  to  meet  all  our  friends  at  the  Conven- 
tion in  Cleveland,  we  are,  as  ever, 

Novice. 


Indigo,  bound  dry  on  the  wound,  is  a  sure  cure 
for  rattlesnake  bites,  scorpion  and  bee-stings, 
&c.,  says  a  Mormon  who  has  tried  it.^ 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Essay  on  Queen  Kaising. 
By  Elisha  Gallup. 

Bead  before  the  Micliig  m  P.eelcee^^ers'  Ai^sociation, 
ISejitember  29,  1S71. 


In  natural  qneen  raising,  the  cell  is  built  and 
the  egg  deposited  therein,  and  not  the  cell  built 
around  the  egg,  as  some  assert. 

The  first  requisites  in  natural  queen  raising, 
or  natural  swarming,  are  :  warm  weather,  abund- 
ance of  forage,  and  a  large  stock  of  bees.  We 
find  that  queens  raised  under  such  circumstances, 
are  almost  invariably  large  and  prolific,  and  if 
we  examine  the  cells,  we  find  that  the  larva  is 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  food — fioating 
in  it  in  fact.  And  there  is  a  mass  of  this  food 
still  left,  when  the  young  queen  leaves  the  cell  at 
maturity  ;  a  mass  not  unfrequently  as  large  as  a 
common  marrowfat  pea.  Nearly  the  reverse  of  all 
this  is  true,  in  raising  forced  or  artificial  queens. 
These  are  mostly  raised  in  small  nuclei,  contain- 
ing comparatively  few  nursing  bees,  or  bees 
capable  of  preparing  the  necessary  food  ;  for  it 
requires  young  bees  U>  prep  ■. re  this  food.  The 
consequence  is,  the  larva  is  supplied  with  an  iu- 
suffii'ient  quantity  of  food  ;  and  if  we  examine 
we  shall  find  that  not  more  of  it  is  furnished 
than  is  actually  consumed — there  is  none  left 
in  the  cell  wlien  the  queen  leaves.  You  will 
probably  say  that  if  she  is  fed  just  enough,  she 
must  be  just  as  perfect  as  one  that  receives  a 
superabundance.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  nymph  or  chrysalis  is  continually  draw- 
ing in  moisture  through  the  pores  of  her  abdomen 
from  the  mass  of  food,  up  to  the  time  of  her  ma- 
turity, when  we  find  the  mess  dried  up  ;  whereas 
before  maturity  it  is  siill  moist.  The  queen 
raised  under  all  these  favorable  circumstances 
will  almost  invariably  be  large,  prolific,  and 
long-lived.  We  have,  in  fad,  had  them  at  the 
sge  of  four  years  as  prolific,  to  all  appearance, 
as  they  were  the  first  season.  A  queen  so  raised 
will  be  full  sixteen  days  coming  to  maturity, 
from  the  time  the  egg  is  deposited  in  the  cell. 
Queens  raised  in  small  nuclei,  with  iusutticient 
food,  or  in  insufficient  quantity,  cVc,  are  imper- 
fect and  not  long  lived. 

We  have  never  been  aide  to  discover  any  dif- 
ference between  artificial  and  natural  queens, 
■when  they  were  ]  roperly  raised.  To  explain 
this  so  as  to  be  understood,  we  will  give  the 
right  conditions  and  the  wrong  conditions.  We 
deprive  a  small  and  a  strong  stock  of  their  queens, 
in  the  height  of  the  breeding  season.  They 
ha\e  large  quantities  of  eggs,  huvaj  in  all  stages, 
nursing  bees,  &c.  Tliey  are  also  gathering  foi'- 
age  in  abundance,  and  consequently  the  nursing 
bees  are  prepaiing  large  quantities  of  food  for 
the  larva}.  Under  these  favorable  circumstances 
they  almost  invariably  commence  from  the 
larva3  just  hatched,  feed  abundance  of  food,  and 
there  is  an  abundance  of  warmth.  Consequently 
we  have  just  as  good  queens,  prolific,  long-lived, 
tfcc,  as  any  natural  queens  can  be.  Remember, 
I  am  not  here  writing  theory,  for  I  have  been  a 
close  observer  on  this  very  subject,  during  the 


past  eighteen  years.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
a  strong  stock  of  bees  that  have  lost  their  queen, 
and  before  we  discover  the  loss,  the  brood  is  all 
hatched  out.  They  have  now  no  larvje  to  nurse, 
and  are  consequently  preparing  no  food  for  any. 
We  give  them  a  card  of  brood  from  which  to  raise 
queens,  and  they  will  almost  invariably  select 
larva?  from  three  to  five  days  old  to  rear  queens 
from.  But  suppose  they  should  select  one  just 
hatched,  it  will  be  fed  on  an  insufficient  quan- 
titj'  of  food,  and  is  consequently  imperfect.  The 
warmth  in  such  a  colony,  through  the  inactivity 
of  the  bees,  is  not  near  as  great  as  it  is  in  one 
where  all  branches  of  industry,  such  as  nursing, 
gathering,  &c.,  are  carried  on  at  tlie  same  time. 
Queens  raised  from  larvaj  which  hatch  in  eight 
days,  die  of  old  age  in  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks; 
those  hatched  in  ten  days  are  worthless  in 
eighteen  months  ;  and  those  hatched  in  small 
nuclei,  with  insufficient  food  and  warmth, 
although  they  may  be  twenty-four  days  iu 
hatching,  are  worthless  too. 

To  sum  up.  The  conclusion  is— Raise  your 
queens  in  strong  stocks,  which  have  abundance 
of  eggs,  larvae,  nursing  bees,  &c.  ;  and  if  they 
are  not  gathering  forage  abundantly  at  the  time, 
supply  them  regularly  and  artificially,  and  they 
will  be  all  right.  After  the  cells  are  sealed,  we 
can  transfer  them  to  nuclei  or  queen  cages.  But 
nucleus  hives  should  be  kept  strong  in  l^ees,  and 
receive  abundance  of  food,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
proper  temperature.  Recollect  that  I  have  never 
said  that  all  artiiicial  queens  are  worthless.  But 
a  large  proportion  are,  as  they  are  usually  raised. 
Mr.  Langstro'di,  Mrs.  Tupper,  and  some  few 
others,  take  particular  pains  to  state  that  they 
raise  all  their  queens  in  full  colonies.  We  will 
venture  the  assertion  from  our  own  experience, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  queens  sent  out 
by  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  have  either  been  su- 
perseded or  are  worthless,  at  the  end  of  eighteen 
months. 

•  The  next  question  is,  how  to  raise  pure  Italian 
queens ;  and  here  we  shall  in  all  probability 
tread  on  somebody's  corns.  There  are  all  man- 
ner of  dodges  got  up  by  queen  breeders,  to  ac- 
count for  their  impure  queens.  Some  assert 
that  the  pure  Italians  are  a  cross  themselves. 
Some  assert  that  three-striped  workers  are  a 
test  of  purity.  Some  say  that  we  can  test  their 
purity  by  taking  them  to  a  glass  window.  Some 
allege  that  the  queens  must  be  all  light  colored, 
etc.,  &c.  We  were  among  the  latter  class  two 
years  ago  ;  but  our  views  have  been  somewhat 
changed  since  then.  Our  Durham  cattle  were 
not  started  from  pure  Durhams.  Now  if  our 
Italian  bees  were  started  from  black  hornets, 
and  have  been  bred  up  to  their  present  standard, 
until  they  have  become  a  fixed  breed,  and  have 
thus  continued  to  be  a  fixed  type,  breed,  or  race 
for  hundreds  of  years  in  their  native  country, 
Italy,  why  can  they  not  be  bred  in  thivs  country 
just  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  just  as  pure  ?  These 
are  questions  for  our  consideration.  ^Vhat  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  imported  Italians — 
that  is,  those  imported  directly  from  Italy  ?  The 
queens  are  almost  invariably  dark  colored  ;  some 
of  them  almost  black  ;  or  of  a  dark  rich  golden 
or  leather  color.     The  workers  are  three-striped, 
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rather  darkish  in  color,  considerably  so  when 
compared  with  our  AmericaTiized  Italians. 
Their  abdomens  are  long,  tapering,  and  they 
Carry  them  well  up  on  a  level.  The  queens  are 
extra  prolific,  almost  invariably.  The  drones 
are,  as  a  rule,  smaller  and  very  dark  colored  ;  in 
fact  seem  almost  coal  black  and  glossy  a  little 
way  off.  But  if  we  examine  them  closely,  we 
see  their  color  tinged  with  a  dark  orange  hue  ; 
and  scarcely  any  hair  on  their  abdomen  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  Our  Americanized  Italian 
queens  on  the  other  hand,  arc  a  light  yellow,  and 
not  very  prolific.  The  workers  are  a  light  yellow, 
and  if  they  come  up  to  the  standard,  very  light 
colored.  The  abdomen  is  not  so  long  and  taper 
as  that  of  the  pure  Italian  brought  from  Italy  ; 
and  when  they  are  fanning  in  front  of  their  hives, 
there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  joint  in  the  abdo- 
men. When  we  come  to  the  Americanized 
drone,  we  have  an  extra  large  hairy  fellow. 
Some  of  them  very  bright  yellow,  and  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  color,  &c.,  6zc. 

Now,  we  will  start  with  a  jjure  imported 
Italian  queen.  We  raise  queens  from  her,  and 
they  are  fertilized  with  black  drones.  Yet  some 
of  them  produce  all  thiee-striiled  workers.  We 
select  such  to  breed  from,  and  we  have  the 
Americanized  Italian.  Now  we  keep  selecting 
the  lightest  colored  and  largest  drones,  &c. 
(This  is  about  the  way  it  is  dohe.) 

Again,  we  start  with  a  black  or  common  queen. 
She  mates  with  an  Italian  drone  ;  and  then  we 
breed  from  this  queen  up  to  the  fourth  genera- 
tion, and  all  her  successors  mate  with  Italian 
drones,  and  we  again  have  the  Americanized 
Italian  to  perfection. 

All  .this  is  done  by  accepting  three-striped 
workers,  and  selecting  the  lightest  colored 
queens,  and  rejecting  the  dark  colored  ones. 
We  have  at  present  in  our  yard  two  queens  that 
are  admired  by  visitors  as  models  of  purity. 
Yet  we  know  that  their  grandmothers  were  raised 
from  an  impure  mother,  and  fertilized  by  a  black 
drone.  !>till  the  workeis  fri.m  those  two  queens 
are  perfect  Americanized  Italians  ;  and  nine  out 
of  every  ten  visitors  .select  these  two  stocks  as 
perfectly  pure.  The  fact  is,  the  American  bee- 
keeping public  will  not,  as  a  rule,  accept  a  really 
pure  queen  to  breed  from.  I  could  relate  some 
curious  facts  about  some  of  our  American  queen 
breeders,  but  will  not  at  present  do  so.  For  the 
past  two  seasons  I  have  rejected  extra  light 
colored  qiieens,  and  all  queens  thai  produce 
extra  light  colored,  large,  hairy  drones,  as 
breeders  ;  and  it  is  the  first  time  in  nine  years 
that  I  have  met  with  any  satisfactory  results  I 
am  now  satisfied  with  the  same  colored  queens, 
drones,  and  workers,  as  we  get  direct  from 
Italy.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  Italians  can 
be  raised  here,  as  well  as  in  Italy.  Why  do  they 
not  deteriorate,  or  turn  back  to  the  blacks,  in 
that  country,  if  they  are  not  now  a  tixed  race? 

It  is  rather  cuiious,  and  sometimes  Liughable, 
to  read  the  statements  of  our  queen  breeders. 
Some  assert  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
queens  raised  are  fit  to  breed  from  ;  and  yet  they 
do  not  give  any  reason  why  it  is  so.  Now,  it 
certainly  seems  to  me  that  if  the  queen  is  an  im- 
ported one,    and  all  her  tniccessors  mate  with 


pure  drones,  all  ought  to  be  fit  to  breed  from,  so 
far  as  race  is  concerned.  But  if  the  jiosition  I 
have  taken  is  correct— that  is,  that  our  queen 
breeders  will  not  breed  from  pure  queens,  but 
rather  from  Americanized  ones,  as  our  friend 
Dadant  calls  them,  or  mules,  as  our  friend 
Gardner  denominates  them,  then  there  is  noth- 
ing strange  in  the  alleged  fact  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  queens  raised  show  the  black 
blood,  and  that  quite  dismctly.  The  cross  has 
been  so  recent  that  there  is  no  fixed  type  or 
character  t' )  the  breed.  But  we  must  not  attribute 
all  this  to  the  breeder  ;  for  in  hundreds  of  cases 
the  customer  is  not  satisfied  with  a  pure  Italian 
queen.  None  other  than  an  Americanized  one 
will  suit  their  taste  or  fancy.  I  know  of  several 
cases  where  pure  queens  have  been  returned  or 
rejected,  and  the  ])arties  have  come  to  me  with 
their  complaint ;  and  I  have  recommended  the 
complainant  to  apply  to  another  bi-eeder,  wlio 
raises  mules,  and  they  were  perfectly  satisfied. 

[Fof  the  .\mericaa  Bee  Journal  ] 

Eearing  Queens. 


For  the  last  four  years  I  have  been  more  less 
extensively  engaged  in  rearing  Italian  queens  ; 
and  during  that  time  have  experimented  some- 
what with  difterent  methods-  always  aiming  at 
rearing  fine  large  queens  cheaply,  and  have 
finally  hit  upon  the  following  arrangement, 
which  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  ;  and  I  can 
see  no  way  that  queens  can  be  reared  and  fertil- 
ized at  less  cost. 

I  make  small  frame  hives  or  nuclei  of  two 
stories  high,  the  upper  story  projecting  o«t  over 
the  lower,  so  as  exclude  the  rain.  The  bottom 
is  nailed  on  to  the  lower  story,  while  the  upp.cr 
has  neitlur  bottom  nor  top,  being  covered  by  a 
plain  board  laid  on,  wuth  a  weight  ui)on  it  to 
keep  it  in  jdace.  Four  small  frames  containing 
combs  are  suspended  in  the  usual  way  in  the 
lower  story,  with  an  entrance  on  one  side,  and  a 
feed  trough  on  the  opposite.  Across  the  top  of 
the  frames  are  laid  four  strips  about  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  square,  and  on  these  strips  are  placed 
six  cages  two  inches  cubic,  the  four  sides  being 
of  wood  (thin),  the  bottom  wire  cloth,  and  the 
top  glass,  laid  on  with  listing  between,  to  i^revent 
the  escape  of  heat.  A  one-inch  thick  piece  of 
sponge  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  is  secured  in 
one  corner,  hanging  downward. 

When  it  is  time  to  commence  operations,  I 
remove  tlie  queens  from  strong  stocks,  to  get 
queen  cells.  AVhen  these  are  eight  days  old,  I 
get  common  bees  from  a  distance,  and  give  to 
each  nucleus  hive  a  little  more  than  a  quart  of 
bees.  Two  days  latter  I  remove  my  queen  cel'^s 
and  give  each  nucleus  in  the  lower  story  a  sealt  d 
cell  nearly  ready  to  hatch.  I  then  fill  the  si)ong(  s 
in  the  cages  with  honey,  and  into  one  corner  of 
each  cage  I  attach  a  sealed  queen  cell  by  una  s 
of  melted  wax  ;  and  then  put  in  a  lot  of  bees — 
fifty  or  more,  probably — to  take  care  of  the  cell 
and  the  young  queen  when  she  hatches. 

All  being  finished,  the  cages  are  set  closely 
together  on  the  strips  over  the  frames,  wire  cloth 
side  down — the  six  cages  just  covering  the  top  of 
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the  lower  story,  thus  preventing  the  escape  of 
animal  heat  from  below,  and  it  all  passes  up 
through  the  Avire  cloth  into  the  cages,  to  help 
keep  up  a  proper  temperature  for  the  young 
queens.  By  lifting  oft'  the  cover  from  the  upper 
story,  and  looking  down  through  the  glass  tops 
of  the  cages,  we  are  able  to  see  at  a  glance  which 
of  the  queens  have  hatched  each  day,  and  record 
the  same  on  the  under  side  of  the  cover. 

Wlien  the  queen  in  the  lower  story  has  hatched 
and  become  fertile,  she  is  lemoved,  and  the  oldest 
one  in  the  cages  is  let  down,  and  when  this  one 
is  fertilized  she  is  taken  out,  and  the  next  oldest 
let  down,  and  so  on. 

By  opening  these  hives  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  on  pleasant  days,  we  can  usually 
find  the  visible  signs  of  connection  on  the  queen, 
and  remove  her  at  once. 

G.  W.  P.  Jekeakd. 

Levant,  Me.,  Nov.,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Poulbrood. 


Dear  Journal  : — I  am  almost  afraid  of  wear- 
ing out  my  welcome  by  appealing  so  often  to 
you,  especially  on  the  same  subject ;  but  you 
know  it  is  natural  to  be  garrulous  on  that  topic 
in  which  one  is  most  interested. 

Last  year  I  was  almost  discouraged  by  the 
rapid  and  destructive  spread  of  foulbrood  in  my 
little  apiary  ;  but  this  year  it  has  been  a  pleasure, 
rather  than  a  sorrow,  to  watch  and  control  it. 

Only  a  few  of  those  treated  last  year  with 
sulphite  of  soda  or  chloride  of  soda  and  lime,  as 
conducted  then,  with  honey  and  pollen  remain- 
ing in  the  combs,  proved  to  be  ^permanently 
cured,  when  brood  was  raised  in  the  spring, 
although  all  trace  of  the  disease  had  been  re- 
moved in  the  fall,  and  the  combs  continued 
through  the  winter  to  be  ajqjarently  healthy. 

All  colonies  (with  the  exception  of  one  which 
contracted  the  disease  in  the  fallj  that  were 
treated  in  the  early  summer,  according  to  Quinby, 
remain  free  from  disease  to  this  day.  In  fact 
one  of  these  has  been  my  best,  giving  me  two 
early  s\\  arms,  which,  with  the  original  hive, 
have  yielded  one  hundred  and  one  pounds  of  box 
honey,  and  ninety-five  pounds  of  extracted, 
leaving  in  each  hive  about  thirty-five  pounds  for 
winter. 

The  season  being  somewhat  earlier  than  usual, 
the  hives  were  removed  to  their  summer  stands, 
from  the  best  of  all  bee  houses,  the  "Novice," 
early  in  March,  and  all  those  which  were  dis- 
eased the  fall  previous  were  placed  a  few  rods 
away  from  the  others,  in  a  lot  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a  very  high  board  fence,  with  a 
barn  and  the  out-buildings  connected  forming 
the  fourth,  and  separating  it  from  the  apiary. 
This  was  the  hospital  yard,  and  the  seclusion 
proved  sufficient  protection,  as  there  has  been  no 
case  of  contagion  this  year  in  the  apiary,  which 
now  numbers  eighteen  colonies. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  bees,  unless  greatly  de- 
moralized, have  little  inclination  to  I'ob  out  of 
their  own  enclosure? 


This  summer's  experiments  have  been  to  test 
cures  in  two  ways.  One  by  pruning,  the  other 
by  emptying  the  comb  with  the  "  Peabody,"  and 
disinfecting  them  before  restoring  them  to  the 
bees  again.  The  bees  themselves,  of  course, 
were  shut  up  and  made  to  consume  all  the  dis- 
eased honey  which  they  carried  with  them. 

First  pruning.  Early  in  March  I  removed  the 
bees  from  two  infected  hives  to  healthy  ones 
which  were  well  supplied  with  stores  ;  bflt  from 
having  lost  their  queens  were  nearly  tenantless. 
Now  after  one  of  these  had  become  well  filled 
with  brood,  a  part  of  the  frames  were  removed 
to  strengthen  a  weak  colony,  making  three  hives 
which  were  occupied  more  or  less  with  brood 
from  the  transferred  stocks.  All  these  were 
found  diseased  in  April.  How  did  this  happen, 
when  the  bees  had  been  confined  without  food 
for  nearly  two  days  before  they  were  given  to 
healthy  combs?  Probably  forty-eight  hours  in 
their  sluggish  state,  in  the  cool  weather  of  March, 
is  not  time  enough  for  the  consumption  of  the 
diseased  supply.  One  hive  was  so  badly  dis- 
eased that  pruning  was  useless.  The  other  two 
were  so  slightly  affected  that  I  determined  to 
prune,  removing  the  first  row  of  healthy  cells 
around  those  diseased,  and  to  this  day  they  are 
perfectly  healthy.  One  of  them  was  prevented 
from  swarming  by  cutting  out  queen  cells,  and 
the  other  threw  off  a  large  swarm  during  the 
summer. 

The  others,  with  two  more  as  badly  diseased, 
were  treated  as  follows  :  All  the  honey  was  ex- 
tracted, the  combs  washed  in  clean  water,  and 
then  immersed  for  a  few  hours  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  after  all  the  cells  which  had 
contained  disease  had  been  washed  out  with 
either  sulphite  of  soda  or  chloride  of  soda,  then 
washed  out  again  with  clean  watei',  immersing 
them  and  emptying  with  my  "Peabody."  In 
this  way  two  were  perfectly  cured,  and  remain 
so.  In  the  third,  the  disease  slowly  reappeared, 
and  after  it  had  made  a  good  headway,  the  queen 
was  removed  and  given  to  a  healthy  colony.  (I 
have  frequently  done  it  with  impunity),  the 
brood  allowed  to  hatch,  while  a  new  queen  was 
raised,  and  as  soon  as  she  began  to  lay,  the  colony 
was  shaken  into  an  empty  hive  on  the  old  stand, 
and  confined  for  a  day  and  a  half.  Meanwhile 
all  the  putrid  larviB  was  removed  from  the  combs 
by  the  atomizer  and  water,  and  all  the  honey  re- 
moved by  the  extractor.  The  combs,  after  being 
washed  in  clean  water,  were  immersed  for  a 
night  in  a  solution  of  caustic  acid,  washed  again 
in  water,  and  given  to  the  swarm.  The  disease 
reappeared  in  less  than  three  weeks  in  two  out 
of  the  six  combs.  On  the  supposition  that  this 
occurred  only  in  cells  not  thoroughly  disinfected, 
and  that  the  contagion  had  not  been  spread 
through  the  hive,  I  concluded  to  prune.  All  the 
disease  was  carefully  removed,  and  now  six  weeks 
afterwards,  there  has  been  no  new  invasion,  and 
to  all  appearance  it  is  healthy. 

I  consider  my  apiary  pure,  and  the  hospital 
without  a  case,  and  if  next  spring  it  continues 
so,  I  shall  try  various  experiments  to  recreate 
the  disease. 

I  still  have  two  hives  testing  the  time  cure. 
One  with  honey  and  disease   undisturbed,  the 
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other  with  combs  emptied  of  their  contents  and 
washed  with  clean  water.  They  will  be  furnished 
with  colonies  next  spring,  and  placed  on  the  sick 
list  in  the  hospital. 

Although  the  experiments  have  not  been  as 
complete  and  varied  as  I  could  have  wished, 
owing  to  the  almost  complete  occuijation  of  my 
time  by  other  duties,  I  have,  however,  done 
enough  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  following  mem- 
^  oranda,  which  I  have  noted  in  my  apiary  book, 
are  correct. 

1st.  If  foulbrood  is  discovered  very  early,  and 
there  ai'e  only  a  few  cells  attectcd,  prune,  and 
spray  with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda.  Prune 
for  a  week  or  two,  as  often  as  fresh  disease  is 
discovered,  but  if  it  reappears  in  the  next  crop 
of  brood  in  any  quantity  over  four  or  six  cells, 
condemn  the  colony  to  be  treated,  if  sufficiently 
early  in  the  season,  according  to  Quinby,  as  a 
new  swarm. 

2d.  If  early  in  the  season,  and  the  disease  is 
not  too  far  advanced  to  prune,  or  pruning  is  in- 
effectual, treat  according  to  Quinby,  for  although 
the  combs  can  be  cleansed  and  disiuiected,  so  as 
to  be  safely  used  again,  the  trouble  of  doing  it, 
and  the  danger  of  doing  it  carelessly,  is  so  great 
that  the  advantage  is  in  favor  of  treating  it  as  a 
new  swarm  and  feeding  back  the  purified  honey, 
to  stimulate  the  making  of  new  combs. 

3d.  If  discovered  in  the  fall  or  too  late  in  the 
season  for  treatment  No.  1,  or  No.  2,  empty  all 
the  diseased  cells  with  the  atomizer  and  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphite  of  soda  (two  ounces  to  a  tumbler 
of  water),  return  the  combs  and  honey  undis- 
turbed, and  if  there  is  any  evidence  of  disease  in 
the  spring,  treat  as  circumstances  require,  either 
by  No.  1  or  No.  2. 

E.  P.  Abbe. 

WetD  Bedford,  Oct.  15,  1871. 

IH^"  Treating  foulbrood  colonies  as  new  swarms 
is  by  no  means  a  reliable  method,  especially 
when  the  disease  has  assumed  a  malignant  type. 
It  has  been  practiced  by  the  Germans  many 
years  before  movable  comb  hives  were  in- 
troduced, sometimes  successfully,  but  more  gen- 
erally unsuccessfully,  even  in  early  stages  of  the 
disease.  Dzierzon  tested  it  very  thoroughly  when 
the  malady  devastated  his  apiary,  but  found  it 
entirely  unserviceable. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jaurnal.] 

Queen  Progeny  of  a  Failing  Queen. 

Novice  desires  to  know  if  queens  raised  from 
qtieens  that  are  failing  in  prolificness,  would  be 
prolific  or  not  ?  and  requests  facts.  I  comply 
with  his  desire  by  making  the  following  state- 
ment : 

In  August,  1870,  I  had  a  queen  that  failed  to 
lay,  and  was  superseded.  When  she  began  to 
fail  I  took  out  one  frame  of  brood  and  eggs  and 
placed  it  in  an  empty  hive,  with  one  frame  of 
honey  ;  put  in  enough  of  young  bees  and  old  to 
cover  the  frames  well ;  fed  sweetened  water,  and 
got  four  queen  cells.  I  took  three  out  and  put 
them  in  a  queen  nursery,  which  through  care- 
lessness were  lost.     The  one  left  in  hatched  and 


in  due  time  the  queen  mated  with  an  Italian 
drone.  I  gave  them  one  full  frame  of  brood, 
and  one  half  full  of  comb  and  honey.  They 
filled  up  to  eight  frames,  and  came  out  all  right 
through  the  winter,  except  some  mouldy  combs. 
I  gave  them  two  frames  of  honey,  and  in  a 
month  another.  By  the  last  of  April  every 
frame  was  full  of  brood  and  uncapped  honey.  I 
put  on  an  upper  story  containing  two  combs  of 
drone  cells.  At  the  end  of  May,  she  had  filled 
top  and  bottom.  I  took  out  five  frames  of  brood, 
looked  well  over  them  for  queen  cells,  but  saw 

none.     In days  after  this  she  came  off'  with 

an  enormous  swarm.  I  took  out  a  frame  of 
brood  and  gave  it  to  them.  In  two  weeks  they 
filled  up  the  six  centre  frames  full  of  brood  and 
eggs.  The  third  week  I  raised  them  to  the  upper 
story,  which  they  also  filled.  What  troubled  me 
most,  she  was  so  prolific  it  was  all  brood  and  no 
honey.  I  took  them  out  of  the  two-story  hive, 
and  put  them  in  one  two  feet  wide,  putting  on 
at  the  same  time  four  151b.  boxes.  I  took  from 
them  also  four  frames  of  brood  to  strengthen  up 
others.  The  following  is  the  amount  of  honey 
and  brood  taken  from  them  : 

4  frames  full  of  brood. 
12       "  "      honey, 96  lbs. 

4  boxes         "  " (30 

156 

Old  Jiive. 

8  frames  of  brood. 

4  "        honey,       ....     32  lbs. 

Machine  honey,   taken    at   seven 
times,  say  an  average  of  30  lbs.,  210 

—  242 


Total, 


398  lbs. 


Doubting  Thomas  may  question  the  above.  I 
cannot  help  that.  Natural  queen  raisei's  may  do 
the  same.  I  have  a  dozen  queens,  raised  this 
year,  just  as  good. 

1  forgot  to  state  that  the  old  hive  is  a  two- 
story,  which  is  now  full,  top  and  bottom.  It 
could  easily  spare  fifty  pounds  of  comb  honey. 

F.  Crathokn. 

Bethlehem,  Iowa,  Oct.  12,  1871. 

It^"  Please  send  us  the  full  report  for  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journdl.] 

Poulbrood, 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  July,  1870,  I  had  five  strong 
stocks,  from  two  in  the  spring.  The  last  of  Au- 
gust found  me  with  most  of  the  brood  dead. 
The  combs  were  made  into  beeswax.  In  Sep- 
tember, the  three  hives  nearest,  six  or  eight  feet 
distant,  showed  a  few  cells  of  dead  brood,  say 
five  to  twenty  in  a  comb.  The  last  of  May,  1871, 
two  of  these,  with  from  one-half  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  brood  dead,  were  driven  out,  the  hives 
closed,  and  put  up  chamber.  The  fourtli,  with 
say  one-eighth  of  the  brood  dead,  was  driven  out 
June  29th,  and  the  hive  put  up  chamber.  The 
fifth  swarmed  June  24th,  and  the  swarm  went  to 
the  woods.     The  old  stock  showed  some  signs 
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of  foulbrood  in  August.  In  September,  after 
repeatedly  sending  bj'  porter  to  Green  Bay  and 
Buffalo  for  hyp'^sulphitc  of  soda,  witliout  suc- 
cess, I  wrote  to  a  druggist  at  Green  Bay,  and 
found  tbey  had  always  kept  it,  at  thirty-five 
cents  a  pound.  Having  sent  to  Dr.  Abbe  in  the 
spring  for  an  atomizer,  which  cost  five  dollars 
and  somewliat  less  than  a  dollar  postage,  say  six 
dollars,  I  tried  it  (the  hyposulphite)  on  part  of 
the  brood  combs  ;  but  as  it  was  cool  weather,  and 
the  bees  had  quit  raising  brood  for  the  season, 
they  were  rather  slow  in  cleaning  out  the  dead 
broo.l  :  and  as  there  was  plenty  of  honey  sealed 
over  in  tlie  presence  of  the  disease,  and  I  did  not 
v.'lsh  to  extend  my  experience  in  L.S71,  they  were 
brimstoned  September  '23d  ;  and  so  closed  the 
record  of  the  five  stocks  of  lb70,  but  not  quite  of 
my  bees. 

The  swarm  of  June  24th  came  out  in  the  after- 
noon, lit  and  waited  till  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  my 
wife  notified  _me  as  they  were  off"  for  the  woods^ 
southeast,  through  bushes  1.1  to  ;>0  feet  high. 
I  followed  by  the  noise,  and  losing  that,  kept 
my  course  by  the  sun.  After  eighty  rods  came 
within  hearing,  and  found  them  entering  a  pine 
tree  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  the  hole  being 
about  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  followed  a  knot  slanting 
downward  aix  inches,  to  the  top  of  the  hollow  ; 
and  about  four  feet  below  was  another  hole 
made  by.  ants — giving  a  fair  chance  for  upward 
ventilation.  Before  dark  that  day  the  tree  was 
down  and  sawed  t  hi-ee  times  off,  and  next  morn- 
ing before  breakf.i.st  the  swarm  was  on  the  old 
stand,  with  a  good  comb  of  brood  front  the  old 
stock,  which  has  been  removed  ty  a  new  place. 

The  three  stock.s  put  in  empty  hive  in  May 
and  June  were  transferred  to  one  hive  on  the  1st 
of  August,  and  filled  it  on  basswood  blossom.s, 
gathering  as  fast  as  a  new  swarm.  The  hive, 
with  frames,  was  baked  over  the  stove,  being 
raised  an  inch  or  more  on' blocks,  to  jirevent  the 
bottom  of  the  hive  from  burning.  It  was  lieated 
till  the  resin  started  on  the  outside  (process  not 
patented). 

These  two  stocks  have  showed  no  signs  of  foul- 
brood.  They  were  carefully  examined  Septem- 
ber 25th.  The  brood  had  all  left  the  cells,  and 
tbey  were  well  filled  with  bees.  They  weighed 
forty-three  pounds  each,  net  ;  and  allowing  ten 
pounds  f(n'  bees,  combs,  &c.,  had  thirty-three 
'  pounds  of  honey,  each. 

My  record  for  two  years  gives,  for  1870,  with 
two  hives  in  the  spiing  and  twenty  combs,  three 
hundred  pounds  of  honey,  worth  ninety  dollars. 
For  1871,  forty  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and 
twenty  pounds  of  honey  in  the  comb,  worth 
twenty  dollars.  Thus  making  for  the  two  years, 
one  hundred  and  ten  (110  j  dollars,  less  the  empty 
combs.  Thirty-six  empty  combs  were  made  into 
beeswax,  for  fear  of  keeping  foulbrood.  A  few 
healthy  combs  would  be  worih  more  than  a  dol- 
lar each,  in  an  ordinary  season.  There  were  six 
days  in  June,  and  nine  days  in  August  on  bass- 
wood  blossoms,  that  a  stock  nu)de  more  than  one 
pound  surplus  per  daj%  requiring  fifteen  days  to 
lay  in  a  year's  supply  for  1871. 

HkNRY    D.   M  in  Ell. 

Wasldngton  Ilarb  »;  Wis.,  Sept.  28,  1-71. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Joarnal.] 

How  Poulbrood  Spreads. 

It  may  be  spread  by  young  bees  entering  the 
wrong  hive  on  their  first  flight,  before  they  are 
old  enough  to  gather  lioney.  As  young  queens 
sometimes  enter  the  wrong  hive,  on  returning 
from  their  wedding  flight,  so  may  young  workers. 

A  hive  of  mine  was  lost  by  foulbrood  in  Au- 
gust, 1870,  and  in  September  the  three  nearest  , 
hives,  six  or  eight  feet  distant,  had  foulbrood. 
There  were  no  signs  of  robbing.  It  might  have 
been  carried  in  by  the  bad  air  from  the  diseased 
hive. 

That  young  bees  are  not  destroyed  by  other 
bees  in  the  breeding  season,  I  infer,  because  I 
have  taken  combs  from  several  hives  into  a  shop 
to  extract  honey,  shaking  off"  the  bees  into  a 
large  pan.  The  old  bees  flew  out  through  the 
window  to  their  homes  ;  the  young  bees,  remain- 
ing in  the  pan,  were  taken  out,  emptied  before 
my  hive,  and  always  peaceably  received.  Drones 
may  also  enter  other  hives,  without  molestation. 

The  last  of  June,  IsTl,  a  stock  witli  one-foui'th 
of  the  brood  dead,  was  driven  into  an  empty  hive. 
The  old  hive,  with  wire  cloth  fastened  over  the 
entrance,  was  put  up  chamber,  and  a  swarm  of 
young  bees  hatched  imt,  without  any  old  bees  to 
brood  them.  To  save  these,  I  concluded  to  put 
them  in  an  empty  l)ox  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
then  give  them  to  anotluu-  hive.  I  put  a  piece 
of  comb  with  eggs  in  the  box,  so  they  could  raise 
a  queen  ;  took  tliem  over  half  a  tnile  through  the 
woods  one  day,  to  where  I  was  hoeing  potatoes  ; 
shook  and  brushed  them  off"  before  the  box,  fast- 
ened the  old  hive  tight  and  took  it  home.  The 
next  morning  they  flew  lively,  but  towards  noon 
became  more  quiet.  I  raised  the  box  and  saw 
two  or  three  bees  on  the  comb — all  that  remained 
of  one  or  two  quarts  of  young  bees,  that  had 
never  been  an  inch  from  their  hive  before.  They 
had  found  friends  to  pilot  them  to  abetter  home. 

H.  D.  MiNEK. 

Washihg'on  Harbor,  Wis.,  Oct.  25,  1871. 


[For  the  Aiiiericaa  Bee  Journal.] 

Eentucky  and  Tennessee  Beekeepers, 


Mn.  Editor  : — As  we  have  just  returned  home 
from  Tennessee,  having  been  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
i'on  among  the  beekeepers  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  we  thought  it  likely  that  a  few  lines 
regarding  our  visit  to  some  of  the  largest  and 
best  conducted  apiaries  in  the  United  States, 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  .Tournal.  We  left  home  August  3d,  for 
Lowell,  Garrard  county,  Kentucky,  the  home  of 
E.  M.  Argo,  known  to  all  beekeepers  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  to  some  of  those  in 
Europe.  We  found  him  at  liome,  awaiting  our 
arrival.  After  spending  a  pleasant  night,  resting 
our  weary  bones,  we  were  the  next  morning 
shown  through  the  apiary  by  friend  Argo  and 
his  son.  Just  here,  let  us  saj'-  to  the  boys,  that 
Willie  Argo  is  one  of  America's  best  beekeepers, 
and  will  one  day  make  his  mark  among  the  api- 
culturists  of   this  country,     lie  is  only  twelve 
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years  old,  and  to  see  him  among  the  bees,  help- 
ing his  father,  would  make  many  a  professed  bee- 
keeper ashamed  of  himself.  We  were  shown 
many,  yes,  very  many  fine  colonies  and  in  fine 
condition,  considering  the  dry  weatlicr  and  early 
frost  in  Garrard  county.  We  were  shown  several 
fine  imported  queens.  Fine  queens  were  boxed 
and  shipped  each  day  we  were  there,  and  orders 
continued  to  come  in  from  every  quaiter  of  the 
United  States  and  from  Canada.  Let  us  here 
state  what  I  evidently  believe  to  be  true,  that  R. 
M.  Argo  is  one  of  the  most  reliabk'  and  conscien- 
tious men  we  ever  met  or  dealt  with.  Never,  no, 
never  would  he  send  out  a  ciuecn  without  first 
seeing  her  progeny,  that  he  might  know  that  she 
was  purely  fertilized.  If  such  were  ever  the 
case,  it  could  only  be  througli  some  mistake,  to 
which  we  are  all  liable  sometimes.  And  I  may 
here  say,  that  some  of  our  largest  queen  raisers 
are  making  entirely  too  many  mistakes  of  this 
kind  ;  and  we  fear  some  of  them  do  so  willingly. 
Yes,  we  believe  there  are  not  a  few  who  do  not 
care,  so  they  get  your  money.  We  are  sorry  that 
this  is  so  ;  but  when  numbers  of  our  Kentucky 
apiarians  tell  us  that  they  have  each  tried  Mr, 

,  and  Mr.  ,  and  that  three  out  of  five 

of  the  queens  received  were  hybrids,  or  produced 
hybrids,  we  are  justified  in  making  the  state- 
ment we  have.  And  we  will  further  state,  that 
no  man  who  has  from  three  to  eight  hundred 
colonies  of  bees  to  look  after,  can  do  them  jus- 
tice, and  rear  jn/ re  queens  for  sale.*  One  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  colonies  are  all  that  one 
man  can  manage  successfully,  and  rear  queens 
safely ;  and  he  will  then  have  to  employ  help 
during  the  swarming  season.  But  we  will  return 
again  to  our  subject.  A  fter  spending  several  days 
with  friend  Argo  and  family,  very  ]>leasantly  and 
pi'ofitably,  we  took  the  train  for  Richmond,  (Ky.,  j 
to  attend  the  fair,  commencing  August  81  h. 
We  there  met  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
of  Madison  county's  best  beekeepers.  Among 
them  were  W.  C.  Peyton,  Dr.  W.  H.  Hogan,  W. 
M.  Thomas,  and  T.  .1.  Gordon,  all  live  apiarians, 
seeking  to  attain  the  topmost  round  in  the  ladder 
of  apiarian  science.  After  spending  several  days, 
looking  at  some  of  the  finest  stock,  and  talking 
bee  until  everything  around  began  to  buzz,  we 
took  the  stage  for  Lexington,  twenty-five  miles 
distant,  and  had  a  glorious  hot  and  dusty  ride.  On 
arriving,  we  took  Paddy's  trotters,  and  made  for 
Mr.  M.  T.  Scott's,  partner  of  Dr.  John  Dlllard,  in 
apiculture.  Mr.  Scott  lives  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  from  the  city.  We  were  received  very 
pleasantly,  indeed,  by  Mr.  S.,  took  a  look 
throiigh  his  apiary,  and  found  everything  in 
apple  pie  order,  the  apiary  consisting  of  about 
two  hundred  colonies.  Owing  to  the  death  of  a 
neighbor's  child,  Mr.  Scott  was  not  able  to  show 

*  We  cannot  concur  in  these  views.  A  bee- 
keeper, possessing  the  requisite  qualifications,  and 
who  has  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
business,  can  manage  a  thousand  colonies  of  bees 
for  queen  raising  and  connected  purposes,  just 
as  efficiently,  though  certainly  not  as  easily,  as  a 
hundred.  Of  course,  such  a  man  will  supply 
himself  at  the  proper  time  with  the  necessary 
help  and  other  appliances. — [Ed. 


us  many  of  his  fine  queens.  This  is  one  of  the 
apiaries  that  Kentucky  can  brag  on  ;  and  two 
more  congenial,  well  posted  apiarians  cannot  be 
found.  Be  it  remembered,  that  Dr.  Dillard  is 
President  of  the  Apiarian  Society.  He  is  not 
only  a  big  man  in  size,  but  he  is  a  giant  in  intel- 
lect, both  in  physic  and  apiculture.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  him  hereafter.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Scott,  we  got  a  good  saddle 
horse  and  away  we  went,  out  to  IMr.  Burbank's. 
Mr.  B.  lives  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  We 
arrived  there  well  soaked  with  rain  ;  and  a  great 
blessing  was  the  rain  to  that  country  at  that 
time,  though  w(;  did  get  wet.  We  were  received 
cordially,  and  by  a  good  fire  I  soon  felt  all  right 
again.  After"  talking  with  Mr.  B.  vmtil  a  late 
hour,  we  retired,  an(l  slept  off  some  of  the  jolts 
we  had  received  in  a  miserable  stage  coach. 
Next  morning.  Mr.  B.  showed  us  through  his 
large  and  well  arranged  apiary  of  two  hundred, 
or  more  colonies.  It  is,  indeed,  beautiful  to 
behold,  situated  as  it  is,  in  such  lovely  grounds, 
well  shaded,  to  protect  b'ltli  the  colonies  and  the 
operator  from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun. 
Among  other  improvements  shown  us  by  Mr.  B. 
was  his  impioved  hive,  which  has  some  excel- 
lent points,  esi)ecially  the  ari-angement  for  ven- 
tilation. After  taking  a  thorough  look,  and 
learning  all  we  could,  Mr.  B.  took  us  to  the  city 
in  his  rockaway.  There  we  met  with  Dr.  Dil- 
lard, of  whom  we  have  alre^ndy  spoken.  The 
Doctor  is,  indeed,  one  of  Kentucky's  big  sons, 
weighing  only  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
and  he  has  a  soul  as  large  as  his  body.  Should 
any  of  my  readers  ever  be  so  lucky  as  to  meet 
the  Doctor,  they  will  find  all  we  have  said  to  bo 
true,  and  more  too.  Wc  went  out  with  him  Iq 
his  brother's  (where  he  was  boarding  ,  and  re- 
mained over  Sabbath.  On  Monday,  we  retujned 
to  the  city,  and  it  being  court  day,  we  there  met 
a  large  number  of  Fayette  county's  best  bee- 
keepers, and  with  Mi-.  Burbank,  we  talked  bee, 
beehive,  and  melextr;ictor  all  the  day,  for  Mr. 
B.  had  one  of  Grey  &  Winder's  extractors  on 
exhibition  in  the  court  house  yard. 

At  foar  p.  M.  we  took  the  train  for  Cynthiana, 
Harrison  county,  the  home  of  Mr.  Henry  Nesbit. 
Arriving  there,  we  found  that  friend  Nesbit  lived 
some  two  miles  in  the  country.  We  took  a 
carryall  and  went  out,  arriving  in  time  for  tea 
(something  we  always  aim  to  do,  so  as  not  to 
miss  our  grub),  and  we  indeed  fared  sumptu- 
ously, for  if  any  Kentucky  lady  knows  how  to 
fix  up  things  to  ear,  it  is  Miss  Nesbit,  for  we 
must  tell  you,  that  friend  Henry  is  a  widower  ; 
and  though  such  is  the  case,  j'ou  will  see  no 
bachelor  doings  around  him. 

We  had  long  wished  to  visit  the  apiary  of 
America's  bee-king,  and  were  determined  to  do 
so  this  trip.  He  is,  indeed,  entitled  to  the  name, 
and  any  one  that  visits  his  apiary  will  say  as  we 
have  said— "behold  the  ingenuity  of  man  !"  His 
arrangements  are  perfect  in  all  their  parts.  The 
tasteful  arrangement  of  his  hives  ;  the  way  they 
are  painted  and  shaded  ;  his  arrangements  for 
raising  queens  ;  his  winter  quarters  for  his  colo- 
nies— all,  yes,  everything  is  as  near  perfection  as 
well  could  be.  He  showed  us  through  very  many 
colonies,  and  we  saw  some  as  fine  queens  as  man 
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ever  looked  upon.  Quite  a  number  were  late 
importations  from  sunny  Italy,  imported  di- 
rect by  himself. 

After  remaining  several  days  with  friend  Nes- 
bit,  he  took  us  over  into  Bourbon  county,  to  see 
the  apiary  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Adair,  near  Shawhan  Sta- 
tion, oii  the  Lexington  and  Covington  railroad. 
We  found  the  Doctor  a  very  sociable  man,  in- 
deed, and  full  of  bee  talk.  He  has  an  apiary  of 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  colonies  ; 
and  here  we  found  the  greatest  variety  of  hives 
we  ever  saw  collected  together  in  one  apiary. 
We  soon  found  that  the  Doctor's  attention  was 
too  much  engaged  with  his  farm  and  fine  stock 
to  give  his  bees  the  necessary  attention.  He  was 
about  the  first  man  in  Kentucky  that  bought  an 
Italian  queen.  After  being  there  a  short  time, 
we  found  ourselves  out  of  order  from  over-eat- 
ing, and  had  to  call  on  the  Doctor  for  a  narcotic, 
which  he  administered,  greatly  to  our  relief ;  but 
we  found  we  should  be  unable  to  return  with 
friend  Nesbit,  so  bidding  him  farewell,  we  re- 
mained with  Dr.  A.  over  niglit,  and  next  morn- 
ing took  the  train  for  Lexington,  and  thence  to 
Eminence,  Henry  county,  to  attend  the  fair 
commencing  there  on  the  22d  of  August. 

There  we  met  Dr.  C.  Bright,  and  Dr.  L.  E. 
Brown,  both  of  whom  are  well  posted  beekeepers. 
Dr.  Bright  takes  a  great  interest  in  apiculture, 
his  mind  being  entirely  ensirossed  with  physic 
and  bees.  He  has  a  splendid  apiary  of  pure 
Italians,  his  stock  being  principally  derived  from 
Mr.  Langstroth  and  j\Ir.  Burbank.  He  informed 
us  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  supply  the 
demand  for  Italian  colonies.  Dr.  Brown  has 
shorthorn  cattle,  Berkshire  hogs.  Southdown 
and  Cotswold  sheep,  as  well  as  Italian  bees  on 
the  brain,  and  if  he  does  not  let  some  of  them 
lose  their  short  horns  or  their  yellow  bands,  it 
will  be  curious  to  us.  He  says  his  bees  are  doing 
well,  and  told  us  that  from  one  colony  of  Italians, 
which  he  bought  last  spring  was  a  year,  he  now 
has  twenty-eight  colonies,  and  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  surplus  honey.  We  say,  go  it,  Doc- 
tor. 

After  spending  several  days  looking  at  the  fine 
stock  of  which  Henry  county  can  boast,  we  took 
the  omnibus  for  Shelbyville,  where  the  fair  com- 
menced on  the  28th.  There  we  met  many  and 
dear  friends,  for  it  was  in  this  (Shelby)  county 
that  we  were  born  and  raised.  It  was  here  that 
we  first  took  lessons  in  beeculture,  in  18.")3.  It 
was  in  that  year  that  we  hung  (not  our  harps 
upon  the  willows,  but)  sticks  in  our  box  hive, 
for  the  bees  to  build  to.  This  was  several  years 
before  we  ever  saw  or  heard  of  a  movable  comb 
Live.  We  found  that  some  of  our  old  acquaintan- 
ces and  friends  were  beekeepers,  and  several  of 
them  on  a  largQ  scale.  Among  them,  we  found 
Mr.  Shelby  Vannetta,  Mr.  Isaac  Payne,  and  Mr. 
Jos.  Allen.  In  lact,  there  lias  been  a  general  wak- 
ing up  thei-e,  and  you  will  find  but  few  with  their 
bees  in  the  old  box  hives.  Mr.  S.  Glass  and  Capt. 
Stuart  are  two  of  the  largest  apiculturists  in  that 
county.  Their  colonies  are  numbered  by  the  hun- 
dred. After  spending  a  very  pleasant  week,  in- 
deed, and  talking  bee  and  bee  hive  to  our  satis- 
faction, we  hastened  on  to  Franklin,  Simi)Son 
county,  the  fair  commencing  there   Sei^tember 


5th.  Franklin  is  a  beautiful  town  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  on  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  railroad,  IS")  miles  south  of  Louisville, 
and  50  miles  north  of  Nashville.  Here  we  found 
some  live  beekeepers.  Among  them,  Mr.  T. 
Proctor,  Mr.  John  Brevard,  Mr.  J.  N.  Steele, 
and  many  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
And  whom,  besides,  do  you  think  we  should 
meet  here,  but  Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin,  of  Edgefield 
Junction,  Tennessee.  The  Doctor  had  his  hive 
on  exhibition — the  Langstroth.  Remember,  the 
Doctor  owns  the  State  of  Tennessee  in  that  hive, 
and  Simpson  county  being  a  border  county,  we 
of  course  met  numbers  of  Tennessee  beekeepers 
at  this  fair.  The  Doctor  and  ourself  talked  bee 
and  bee  hive  for  a  whole  day,  and  when  the  com- 
mittee on  bee  hives  came  around,  you  ought  to 
have  seen  us  in  our  shirt  sleeves,  spreading  our- 
selves. But  the  Doctor  could  not  l)e  prevailed 
on  to  stay  more  than  one  day.  We  will  here 
state  that  we  examined  the  apiaries  of  the  gentle- 
men before  mentioned,  and  found  all  in  fair  con- 
dition, considering  the  early  frost  and  the  dry 
weather.  We  partook  freeh'  of  the  hospitalities 
of  our  hosts,  Messrs.  Proctor,  Brevard,  and 
Steele  ;  you  may  say  what  you  will,  about  good 
things,  but  Kentucky  would  lieat  them  all.  Our 
appetizer  is  all  right  yet.  Among  the  Tennessee 
beekeepers  whom  we  met,  was  a  Mr.  McDonaM, 
from  Sumner  county.  His  whole  soul  is  in  this 
great  work.  After  spending  a  week  here,  we 
went  back  to  Louisville,  to  the  fair  commencing 
on  the  12th  of  Seittember.  Here  we  met  with 
many  who  are  interested  in  bee-culture,  some  of 
them  on  a  large  scale.  Although  it  was  a  rainy, 
bad  week,  we  talked  bee  well  and  freely,  and 
think  were  well  paid.  Here  we  met  an  old 
acquaintance  from  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Wilkerscm, 
with  the  Wilkersou  bee  hive,  an  invention  of  his 
own,  lately  patented.  We  could  not  prevail  on 
him  to  stay  more  than  one  day. 

From  Louisville  we  went  down  the  Nashville 
road  again,  stopping  at  Bowling  Green,  in  War- 
ren county.  This  is  a  flourishing  town,  of  four 
thousand  inhabitants.  Here  we  talked  bee  early 
and  late,  for  we  found  but  few  whom  we  could 
call  apiarians.  Mr.  S.  S.  Potter,  and  Mr.  A. 
Simmons,  are  the  largest  beekeepers  in  this 
county,  and  are  very  much  interested  in  bee- 
culture.  We  are  much  indebted  to  them  for 
courtesies  shown  to  us.  As  we  now  had  one 
week  between  the  Bowling  Green  fair  and  the 
Nashville,  we  spent  most  of  the  time  at  Frank- 
lin, Kentucky,  intervifwing  the  beekeepers  of 
that  section  as  to  the  locality  being  a  good  one  to 
establish  a  large  apiary,  and  f'orthe  manufacturing 
of  bee  hives.  We  were  fully  impressed  that 
Franklin  is  a  good  location  for  both  purposes, 
and  are  now  of  the  ojunion,  that  we  will  locate 
there.  Should  we  do  so,  we  will  notify  the  bee- 
keeping public,  and  still  hope  to  have  our  old 
customers,  as  well  as  new  ones,  call  on  us  for 
both  hives  and  fine  stocks,  as  well  as  pure  queens 
from  imported  ones. 

After  spending  sevei-al  days  at  Franklin,  we 
hastened  on  to  Edgefield  Junction,  Tennessee,  the 
home  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin,  the  bee-king  of  the 
South,  and  President  of  the  Apiarian  Society. 
The  Doctor,  indeed,  remembered  us,  for  we  had 
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met  at  Franklin  only  two  weeks  before,  besides 
having  met  at  Indianapolis  in  December,  1870. 
We  found  the  Doctor  as  busy  as  a  bee  among  his 
bees.  In  fact,  until  late  at  night,  was  he  feed- 
ing his  nuclei.  Among  the  new  acquaintances 
formed,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Hamlin,  a  most  estima- 
ble lady,  indeed  ;  IVIr.  Barber  and  lady.  Mr. 
Barber,  the  son-in-law  of  Dr.  H.,  is  a  Ken- 
tuckian  ;  also,  Mr.  Barnum,  partner  of  Dr.  H. 
in  a  large  nursery,  called  the  Cumberland  Nur- 
sery ;  also,  Mr.  W.  E.  Ladd,  formerly  of  New- 
port, (Ky. ),  but  now  assisting  the  Doctor  in  his 
apiary.  We  were  sorry,  indeed,  that  Mrs.  Ladd 
was  absent  in  Kentucky  on  a  visit,  as  we  should 
have  liked  to  make  her  acquaintance.  We  also 
met  Mr.  Oscar  Hamlin,  the  Doctor's  son,  and 
Mr.  Shaw,  who  is  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hives  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  Doctor 
and  Mr.  Ladd. 

After  eating  a  hearty  supper,  we  talked  with 
Doctor  H.  and  Mr.  Ladd  about  bees  for  several 
hours,  then  retired,  resting  well  ;  and  were  up 
early,  and  out  among  the  bees.  This  was,  in- 
deed, a  busy  time  with  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  Ladd. 
as  well  as  Mr.  Barnum,  for  bees,  as  well  as  bee 
hives  and  fruit  ti-ees,  had  to  be  prepared  for  the 
fair  the  coming  week. 

We  will  here  state  that  the  Tennessee  Agri- 
cultural Board  does  something,  which  very  few, 
if  any  of  our  Agricultural  Boards  do,  that  is, 
they  give  the  Apiarian  Department  some  notice, 
offering  premiums  on  best  colony  of  Italian  bees  ; 
also  on  best  colony  of  black  bees,  on  bee  hives, 
on  melextractors,  on  finest  ten  pounds  of  comb 
honey,  on  finest  ten  pounds  of  extracted  honey, 
extracted  by  melextractor  ;  also  premium  for  the 
best  general  display  of  honey.  The  Apiarian 
Dei^artment  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Tennes- 
see Apiarian  Society,  with  Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin  and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fislier  as  superintendents. 

We  remained  with  the  Doctor  until  the  fol- 
lowing week,  giving  our  aid  to  get  all  ready  for 
the  fair.  We  had  a  look  into  fifty  or  more  of 
the  Doctor's  fine  colonies,  and  were  shown  very 
many  fine  queens,  many  of  which  were  imported. 
The  Doctor  has  three  hundred  colonies  of  fine 
pure  Italians,  and  his  arrangements  for  rearing 
queens  are  excellent.  He  can  be  called  the  bee- 
king  of  the  South.  We  found  Mr.  Ladd  an 
apiculturist,  indeed,  well  posted  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  ready  at  all  times  to  demonstrate 
what  he  knows.  He  has  but  few  equals  within 
the  sphere  of  our  acquaintance.  All  things  being 
in  readiness,  we  started  for  the  fair.  On  a/riv- 
ing,  we  found  the  Apiarian  Department  well 
represented  in  bees,  bee  hives,  and  honey  ;  but 
there  was  only  one  extractor  on  exhibition.  The 
Adair  hive  was  represented  by  Dr.  Davis  ;  the 

Logan    hive,    by    Mr. ;    the    Tennessee 

improved,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Owen  ;  the  Langstroth, 
by  Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin,  W.  E.  Ladd,  Mr.  Barnum, 
and  others ;  and  the  Triumph,  by  your  humble 
servant,  W.  R.  King.  Dr.  Hamlin  had  two  full 
colonies  of  Italians,  besides  several  nuclei,  on 
exhibition.  He  took  the  premium  on  the  best 
colony  of  Italian  bees  ;  also  on  best  general 
display  of  honey  (no  competition).  Dr.  Davis 
took  the  premium  on  best  colony  of  black  bees, 
in  Adair  hive,  there  being  cue  other,  iu  old  box 


hive.  Mr.  J.  A.  Fisher  took  premium  on 
extracted  honey.  It  was  fine,  indeed.  Mr. 
Stuart,  on  best  comb  honey.  Dr.  Hamlin,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Tennessee  Apiarian  Society,  and 
superintendent  of  this  Department,  took  the  pre- 
mium on  Ids  hive,  the  Langstroth.  As  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  a  long  way  from  home,  I  kept 
quiet,  and  looked  on,  listening  to  outsiders  ;  and 
it  was  the  general  talk  that  the  Tennessee  Apia- 
rian Society  did  not  intend  that  the  Langstroth 
hive  should  be  beat,  for  their  President  owns  the 
State  of  Tennessee  for  that  hive.  Besides,  they 
had  adopted  it  as  a  Society,  and  they  mean  to 
hold  on  to  it,  no  matter  what  better  hive  may  be 
shown  them.  We  say  this  was  the  general  talk 
outside  of  the  Tennessee  Apiarian  Society.  We 
were  advised,  before  we  went  to  Nashville,  not 
to  enter  our  hive  for  exhibition ;  that  there 
would  be  no  show  for  us.  But  we  were  not  to 
be  blufted  off  in  tliis  manner,  for  Ave  have  at- 
tended, in  person,  this  fall  and  last,  fourteen  fairs 
with  our  hive,  and  it  has  also  been  exhibited  at 
over  twenty  other  fairs,  by  other  parties,  and  it 
was  never  beaten  before  ;  cimsequently,  we  were 
not  afraid  to  exhibit  anywhere  wliere  we  would 
find  unbiassed,  competent  men  to  act  as  commit- 
tee men.  We  will  soon  prepare  a  description  of 
our  hive  for  the  American  Bee  Journal,  to  be 
illustrated  by  cuts,  so  as  to  let  it  come  fully  be- 
fore the  beekeeping  public. 

Fearing  that  we  are  wearying  you,  Mr.  Editor, 
we  will  close  by  i^romising  to  send  you  shortly 
an  article  on  non-flying  fertilization,  according 
to  our  plan,  which  has  proved  successful  the  past 
season,  in  every  instance  except  one.  We  will 
also  tell  you  something  about  N.  C.  Mitchell's 
method  of  fertilizing  queen  bees  in  confinement, 
and  where  he  got  his  plan. 

W.  R.  King. 

Milton,  Ky.,  Oct.  24,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Does  the  Qusen  Bee  Lay  Eggs  in  the  Queen  Cell  ? 


On  page  85,  of  the  October  No.  of  the  Journal, 
the  editor  asks  the  above  question  of  American 
beekeepers.  As  I  came  so  near  seeing  that  im- 
portant action  on  one  occasion,  I  will  relate  what 
I  have  already  told  my  friend  Gallup,  at  the  time 
of  the  Indianapolis  Convention. 

Two  years  ago,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  I 
examined  every  one  of  my  colonies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clipping  the  wings  of  the  queens  that 
had  not  already  been  so  treated  on  some  former 
occasion.  I  had  carefully  examined  every  comb, 
but  could  not  find  the  queen  of  the  second  hive 
I  opened.  I  therefore  renewed  the  search.  On 
taking  out  the  second  frame,  I  noticed  a  queen 
cell  of  nearly  full  size,  built  on  the  front  edge  of 
the  comb,  and  thei'e  also  I  observed  the  queen 
withdrawing  her  body  from  that  very  cell. 

As  I  could  not  look  into  the  cell  without  diffi- 
culty, I  opened  it  and  found  on  its  bottom  an 
egg,  fastened  in  the  same  manner  as  we  find 
them  in  worker  and  drone  cells.  Whether  this 
cell  contained  an  egg  before  the  queen  inserted 
her  abdomen  into  it,  or  not,  I  did  not  know,  but 
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could  not  imagine  for  what  purpose  she  inserted 
her  body,  if  it  was  not  with  the  design  of  de- 
positing an  egg  therein. 

In  former  days,  I  watched  hives  with  queen 
cells  very  closely,  when  the  cells  were  sufficiently 
advanced  for  the  reception  of  an  egg,  but  1  never 
before  noticed  a  queen  near  a  queen  cell  —usually 
finding  the  first  eggs  on  my  examinations  in  the 
morning.  These  eggs  I  found  fastened  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cells,  the  same  as  in  other  cells, 
and  I  was  then  satisfied  that  only  the  queen  her- 
self could  do  it.  A.  GuiMM. 

Jefferson,  October,  1871. 

^^  It  IS  known  that,  under  certain  conditions, 
numerous  queen  cells  are  sometimes  started  in 
colonies,  .and  again  deserted  and  abandoned,  in 
their  rudimental  state,  by  the  workers — having 
been  advanced  only  so  far  as  to  have  received,  at 
most,  a  form  resembling  somewhat  that  of  a 
minioture  acorn  cup.  It  is  also  known,  that  such 
queen  cells  as  are  designed  by  the  workers  to  be 
used,  from  first  to  last,  for  queen  production, 
undergo  various  modifications  in  the  coarse  of 
construction,  and  even  after  they  have  been 
capped  over.  Mr.  Grimm's  observations,  given 
above,  render  it  almost  absolutely  certain  that 
the  queen  does  deposit  the  egg  in  the  royal  cell  — 
a  point  about  whicli  there  has  heretofore  been 
much  doubt  and  controversy  ;  but  which,  in 
view  of  his  statement,  can  hardly  be  regaided 
as  debatable  any  longer. 

But  it  now  becomes  desirable  to  ascertain  the 
precise  form  of  the  royal  cell — particularly  the 
diameter  of  its  mouth,  at  the  time  the  queen 
makes  the  deposit.  We  conceive  the  size  and 
form  of  these  cells  must,  at  that  time,  si>  greatly 
to  resemble  those  of  the  common  worker  cells, 
as  to  induce  or  tempt — if  we  might  not  rather 
say,  mislead,  the  queen  to  use  them  as  egg  de- 
positories. For  it  does  appear  altogether  un- 
likely that  a  queen,  even  when  perambulating 
the  comb  in  quest  of  empty  cells,  would  be  led 
or  misled  to  lay  an  egg  in  a  wide-mouthed  cell, 
placed  so  differently  from  any  which  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  see,  and  so  little  resembling  them. 
It  hence  seems  probable  that  among  the  various 
changes  and  modifications  which  these  cells  are 
known  to  undergo,  from  their  foundation  to  their 
ultimate— not  their  first  apparent — completion, 
there  is  one  which  deceives  the  queen,  or  mis- 
leads her  to  take  it  to  be  a  common  worker  cell, 
though  somewhat  oddly  placed.  And,  further, 
that  this  modification  is  of  such  nature  as  to 
enable  the  queen,  when  ovipositing  in  such  cell, 
to  impregnate  the  egg.  which  it  would  seem  im- 
possible for  her  to  effect  in  a  wide-mouthed  cell, 
such  as  the  royal  cell  is  usually  conceived  to  be. 
We  cannot  suppose,  either,  that  a  queen,  con- 
sciously and  voluntarily,  lays  an  egg  in  the  royal 
cell,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  tlie  production 
of  a  rival  or  a  natural  enemy,  to  which  she  is 
known  to  bear  instinctive  implacable  hatred,  and 
for  the  destruction  of  which  from — or  even  prior 
to — its  birth,  her  strenuous  efforts  are  exerted 
and  directed. 

At  all  events,  there  remains  a  mystery  here, 
to  the  elucidation  of  which  close  observation 
and  patient  watching,  if  not  "happy  accident," 


may  lead.  That  a  queen  can  distinguish  at  least 
between  cells  of  diftei'ent  size,  is  evident  from 
her  careful  avoidance  of  drone  cells  at  certain 
periods  ;  and  as  it  is  not  supposable  that  she 
designedly  selects  or  elects  a  cell  for  the  purpose 
of  depositing  therein  an  egg,  destined  to  produce 
her  deadly  natural  foe,  is  it  not  more  probable 
that  she  is  deceived  into  doing  so,  by  strategy 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  ?  and  that  the  same 
strategy  secures,  at  the  same  time,  another 
primary  object  of  the  arrangement  and  opera- 
tion— the  impregnation  of  the  egg  deposited? 
We  may,  ere  long,  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this 
subject,  and  discuss  it  more  fully  in  its  various 
aspects  and  bearings.  —  [Ed. 


[For  tho  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

Improvement  of  Bees.  • 


Can  bees  be  improved?  This  question  is  not 
without  its  importance  to  the  beekeepers  of  this 
country.  But  so  little  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  eft'ort  in  that  direction,  that  we  are  left  with- 
out the  light  of  any  very  extended  experience  to 
guide  us.  Yet  there  are  facts  within  our  reach 
which  will  aid  us  in  coming  to  a  correct  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  it. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  bees.  The 
difference  in  the  bees  of  the  northern  and  south- 
ern portions  of  the  United  States — the  black 
bees  of  the  north  and  the  gray  bees  of  the  south — 
is  well  known.  In  this  region  we  have  both, 
with  various  shades  of  mixture.  A  close  ob- 
server of  our  native  bees  cannot  fail  to  notice 
dilferences  in  size,  color,  temper,  disposition  to 
gather  honey,  and  disposition  to  rob.  The  same 
is  true,  even  in  greater  measure,  of  the  Italian 
bees.  They  not  only  differ  widely  from  the  black 
and  the  gray  bees  of  this  country,  but  they  differ 
among  tlien)selves.  They  differ  in  size,  in  shape, 
and  in  color,  and  marking.  They  differ  also  in 
disposition.  While  they  are,  generally,  more 
tractable  than  the  natives,  some  are  more  irrita- 
ble than  others.  These  and  other  dilferences 
seem  not  to  arise  from  admixture  of  foreign 
blood,  but  from  a  tendency  to  vary  from  the 
primitive  type.  And  this  tendency  I  believe  to 
be  greater  in  the  Italian  than  in  the  native  bees. 

Another  important  fact  is,  some  queens  are 
far  more  prolific  than  others.  And  if  we  judge 
by  analogy,  we  will  be  compelled  to  believe  that 
superior  fecundity  is  transmissible.  It  is  so  in 
the  case  of  all  our  domestic  animals,  and  among 
all  other  organized  beings,  as  far  as  we  have  had 
opportunity  of  accurate  observation. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  consideration,  that  the 
queen  impresses  her  own  character  upon  her 
progeny  more  strongly  than  the  drone  does.  The 
progeny  of  a  pure  Italian  queen,  which  has 
mated  with  a  black  drone,  show  much  more  of 
the  qualities  of  the  Italian  than  of  the  black 
race  ;  while  the  progeny  of  a  black  queen  and 
an  Italian  drone,  resemble  the  black  bees  more 
than  the  Italian. 

From  the  above-named  facts,  it  seems  reasona- 
ble that  by  careful  selection,  bee.s,  as  well  as  any 
other  kind  of  stock,  may  be  greatly  improved. 
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And  if  we  had  no  race  of  bees  superior  to  our 
native  blacks,  which  we  certainly  have  in  the 
Italian  race,  it  would  pay  to  give  attention  to 
their  improvement.  For  this  purpose  we  must 
select'our  very  best  stock  to  breed  from,  reject- 
ing all  that  show  inferior  qualities.  In  a  few 
yeai's,  by  this  process,  our  native  bees  could,  un- 
doubtedly, be  made  far  superior  to  what  they 
now  are.  But  it  is  wise  to  begin  with  the  best. 
The  Italian  bees  are,  in  nearly  all  respects,  su- 
perior to  the  natives,  and  inferior  to  them  in 
nothing  ;  and  with  the  greater  tendency  to  vary 
from  the  ancestral  type,  they  present  the  most 
promising  lield  for  ettbrts  at  improvement.  In 
order  to  make  imin-ovement,  the  beekeeper  must 
familiarize  himself  with  the  special  qnaliries  of 
the  several  stocks  in  his  apiary,  and  constantly 
select  the  best  from  which  to  raise  queens.  If 
we  could  choose  tlie  fathers  of  our  bees,  as  well 
as  their  mothers,  improvement  might  be  more 
rapid  ;  but,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
fertilization  iu  confineraent  is  impracticable.  It 
may  be  aecomplislied  now  and  then  ;  but  the 
failures  will  be  so  many,  that  it  v/ill  not  pay  to 
attempt  it.  Mo.st  of  the  reported  cases  have 
been,  in  my  judgment,  failures.  Queens  and 
workers  are  50  nearly  of  the  same  thickness,  that 
IK)  reliance  can  be  placed  on  so  arranging  the 
place  of  entrance  and  exit,  that  the  workers  can 
pass  and  the  queen  cannot.  Let  a  wing  of  the 
young  queen  be  cliijped,  and  then  if  she  becomes 
fertile,  we  will  know  that  she  did  not  fly  abroad 
and  meet  a  drone  in  the  air. 

As  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  there 
seems  to  be  no  hope  of  improving  our  bees,  by 
crossing  the  Italian  and  native  races.  The  pro- 
geny of  a  pure  Italian  and  a  lilack  drone  are 
nearly  as  good  as  pure  Italians  ;  but  any  further 
cross  is  altoo ether  undesirable,  unless  it  be  a 
furtlier  infusion  of  Italian  blood.  I  have  quite 
as  many  bees  of  mixed  blood  as  I  want.  I  have 
destroyed  all  queens  that  will  not  ])roduce  pure 
Italian  drones,  and  will  be  careful  not  to  have 
any  more  of  that  kind.  M.  Mahin. 

Hew  Castle,  Ltd.,  Oct.  31,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Bee  Orcliard. 


Mk.  Editor  : — I  am  sorry  indeed  to  see.  our 
friend  Novice  suffering  from  paralysis.  Nobody's 
contributions  would  be  more  sorrowfully  missed. 
May  his  sickness  be  of  short  duration. 

The  following  would  be  my  plan  in  planting  a 
linden  orchard.  I  would  buy  the  quantity  of 
trees  needed  from  a  seller  who  takes  them  from 
the  woods  when  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with 
good  roots  ;  and  set  them  al)out  twenty-five  feet 
apart.  If  I  could  not  do  this,  I  would  contract 
for  the  quantity  wanted  with  a  nursery  man,  to 
be  sprouted  from  slips  or  cuttings,  in  a  hot  house 
during  winter,  to  be  set  out  in  the  spring. 

Linden  is  a  soft  wood,  and  will  readily  grow 
from  slips.  This  will  save  a  great  amount  of 
care  and  labor,  indispensable  when  raised  from 
seed.  I  have  planted  trees  (linden)  taken  from 
the  woods,  v.'hich  lived   and    did  weil,    when 


dogwood  and  rock  maple  died.  I  have  also  a 
European  linden  tree,  which  though  a  handsome 
shaped  tree,  does  not  grow  near  as  fast  as  its 
American  sister  {Tilia  Americana).  When  iu 
Germany  a  few  years  ago  I  saw  a  linden  tree, 
two  hundred  yeai-s  old,  as  large  as  an  American 
sycamore.  How  I  wished  that  I  had  a  few 
dozen  of  them  in  the  new  fatherland. 

Setting  the  lindens  at  twenty-five  feet  a  part, 
I  would  set  the  German  willows  (Saalweide)  at 
twelve  feet.  They  also  grow  from  cut  lings,  in 
wet  ground.  I  think  I  saw  some  in  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's  yard.  I  also  have  two  of  them.  English- 
men call  them  palm  trees.  They  are  very  orna- 
mental, and  furnish  the  earliest  pollen  in  the 
spring.     Dzierzon  recommends  them  highly. 

Lastly  I  would  fence  in  the  whole  with  the 
Japanese  quince.  They  are  strong,  and  can  be 
early  trained  to  turn  stock.  With  their  scarlet 
blossoms  they  present  a  most  beautiful  appear- 
ance in  the  spring,  and  also  furnish  early  food 
for  the  bees.  Nurserymen  would  supply  them 
at  reasonably  cheap  rates,  or  contract  by  the 
quantity.  They  are  to  be  grown  from  slips  also, 
in  hot  beds. 

Linden  trees  prefer  low  good  ground.  1  would 
drain,  subsoil,  plough  deep,  dig  the  holes 
four  feet  cubic,  and  fill  with  rich  ground,  but  no 
fresh  manure. 

One  nurseryman  of  our  town  offered  to  sprout 
quince  for  me  last  year,  when  I  intended  to  buy 
some,  but  did  not  get  ready. 

I  repeat  my  best  wishes  for  Novice. 

P.  HUI.I.MAN. 

Terre  Haute,  lud.,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Melextractor. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  receive  many  inquiries  as  to 
my  opinion  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  melextractor.  The  questions  are 
something  like  the  following  :  When  is  it  proper 
to  commence  its  use  ?  Is  it  best  to  operate  in 
or  outside  of  an  enclosure?  How  are  we  to  get 
the  bees  oft"  the  combs,  when  we  wish  to  extract 
the  honey  from  them  ?  Will  the  unsealed  brood 
be  thrown  out  with  the  honey?  And  whose  ex- 
tractor is  best  ? 

As  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  use, 
I  will  state  that  had  I  not  used  it  during  the 
past  season,  my  honey  yield  would  have  been 
almost  an  entire  failure.  My  bees  seemed  de- 
termined to  store  honey  nowhere  exce]3t  in  the 
breeding  chamber.  So  much  was  that  the  case, 
that  in  several  instances  they  almost  crowded 
their  queens  out  of  space  in  which  to  lay  eggs, 
before  I  could  reach  them  with  the  extractor. 
Yet  in  very  few  instances  was  there  any  dis- 
position manifested  to  enter  the  surplus  boxes, 
whether  situated  on  the  top  of  the  hive,  or  at  the 
side.  This  was  the  case  even  where  I  had 
furnished  them  boxes  with  combs,  as  an  induce- 
ment for  them  to  enter  them.  My  apiary  was 
mostly  used  for  queen-breeding,  so  that  I  had  no 
fair  means  of  determining  the  amount  of  honey 
I  might  have  procured,  and  I  devoted  my  bees 
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entirely  to  honey  gathering.  I  had  near  twenty 
stocks  which  I  used  mostly,  though  not  exchi- 
sively,  for  this  latter  purjiose,  and  extracted  from 
their  combs  a  fraction  over  two  forty-i'our  gallon 
barrels  of  linden  and  white  clover  honey.  Had 
the  honey  yield  been  propitious  from  the  latter, 
I  feel  confident  that  my  yield  would  have  been 
doubled.  I  give  the  extractor  credit  for  at  least 
three-fovirths  of  the  honey  I  obtained  during  the 
past  season. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  namely, 
that  I  fouud  my  bees  unduly  slow,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  almost  wholly  unwilling  to  work 
in  boxes,  I  recommend  the  use  of  tlie  melex- 
tractor  to  the  beekeejiers  of  the  country,  as  the 
best  means  of  securing  the  largest  yield  of  honey 
possible.  True,  it  will  be  a  little  more  difficult 
to  sell  it,  until  the  beekeeper  establishes  for 
himself  and  his  honey  an  honorable  reputation. 
In  some  instances  this  is  already  accomplished, 
and  such  honey  sells  rapidly  and  at  fair  prices, 
so  far  as  facts  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

I  commenced  extracting  honey  on  the  10th  of 
June,  and  left  oft"  near  the  12th  of  July.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  and  understood  that  it  is 
proper  to  begin  to  extract  honey  as  soon  as  the 
combs  begin  to  get  heavy,  and  to  leave  off"  when- 
ever there  are  indications  that  the  honey  yield 
is  closing  up.  I  did  not  wait  for  the  bees  to  cap 
the  honey  over  in  the  combs  before  extracting  it, 
as  with  us  the  season  was  dry,  and  the  honey,  as 
a  natural  consequence,  was  not  thinned  down  to 
the  consistence  that  would  render  it  liable  to  sour. 
Had  this  been  the  case,  I  should  probably  have 
been  more  tardy  about  extracting  it. 

At  first  I  operated  in  my  cellar,  where  I  was 
not  exposed  to  bees,  and  the  ttmperature  was 
quite  cool  anfl  ijleasaut,  after  I  had  got  quite 
warm  in  opening  hives.  But  as  I  could  not  take 
the  combs  from  more  than  one  hive  at  a  time,  I 
found  myself  exposed  to  such  a  succession  of 
sudden  changes  from  hot  to  cold  and  the  reverse, 
in  going  to  and  from  the  cellar,  as  was  about  to 
make  me  sick.  I  therefore  moved  my  quaiters  to 
a  room  above  ground,  where  I  operated  with 
closed  doors.  I  find  that  to  operate  in  the  open 
air  causes  more  or  less  bees  to  follow  ujj  the 
machine  and  prove  a  great  source  of  annoyance, 
besides  many  of  them  get  drowned  in  the  honey. 

I  got  the  adhering  bees  off"  the  combs  partly 
by  gently  shaking  the  comb  either  directly  over 
the  breeding  chamber,  or  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive.  The  remainder  I  brushed  off"  with  a  small 
hard  broom,  made  by  tying  six  or  more  tojjs  of 
broom  corn  together  with  a  piece  of  wrapping 
twine.  I  was  of  course  careful  to  see  that  the 
queen  got  safely  back  inside  of  her  hive  in  each 
case.  I  found  it  necessary  to  run  the  extractor 
with  care,  in  cases  where  I  was  extracting  honey 
from  combs  containing  unsealed  brood,  as  many 
larva3  were  thrown  out  when  the  machine  was 
run  at  a  high  speed.  Persons  using  the  extrac- 
tor will,  in  a  short  time,  learn  about  what  speed 
to  give  the  machine. 

I  used  Gray  &  Winders  extractor,  and  found 
it  to  be  a  most  excellent  machine.  It  is  geared, 
which  requires  much  less  labor  in  getting  up  the 
necessary  speed.  It  does  its  work  well,  and  is, 
I  think,  decidedly  the  easiest  to  clean  of  any 


machine  I  have  yet  seen.  It  is  also  constructed 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  entirely  prevent  any  of 
the  lubricating  grease  from  getting  into  the 
honey.  The  honey,  on  being  extracted  from  the 
combs,  runs  out  of  the  machine  into  a  vessel 
underneath  the  can,  as  soon  as  the  speed  is 
stopped  and  the  extractor  brought  to  a  stand 
still. 

I  make  it  a  custom  to  run  the  honey  through 
a  common  meal  sieve  before  putting  it  into  per- 
manent receptacles.  By  this  means  very  small 
particles  of  comb  or  cocoons  are  separated  from 
the  honey,  and  it  is  left  in  a  perfectly  pure  state. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  in  regard  to  ex- 
tractors, that  I  feel  a  delicacy  in  recommending 
any  particular  machine  in  an  article  like  this. 
Yet  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  say  that  unless  an 
extractor  is  geared  it  must  require  much  more 
labor  to  bring  its  speed  up  to  the  proper  point 
for  throwing  out  thick  honey  than  one  having 
two  wheels  and  a  crank  attached.  I  have  not 
seen  all  the  geared  machines.  There  may  be 
several  good  ones,  but  in  my  opinion,  one  that 
is  made  so  as  entirely  to  prevent  the  honey  from 
coming  in  contact  with  wood  is  preferable  to  one 
that  does  not  possess  this  quality.  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  put  my  honey  into  large  barrels, 
but  I  do  not  like  the  pla:i  in  case  I  wish  to  sell 
in  quantities  to  suit  the  grocers  in  our  cities,  as 
they  will  not  in  many  cases  purchase  as  much  as 
a  barrel  at  one  time.  I  would  therefore  recom- 
mend it  to  be  put  into  ten  gallon  casks,  and  it 
will  sell  readily  in  most  cases.  Some,  however, 
prefer  putting  it  into  two  or  four  pound  jars, 
with  a  handsome  label  attached,  giving  an 
account  of  the  kind  of  honey  the  jar  contains. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  manner  in  which  Novice 
puts  up  honey  for  market. 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  making  this  article 
so  long. 

G.    BOHRER. 

Alexandria,  Ind. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Oolonv  of  Bees  without  Brood, 
On  September  22d. 


A  half  bred  Italian  colony  was  deprived  of  its 
queen,  and  sui^plied  with  a  queen  cell  from  pure 
stock.  When  the  time  came  round  that  young 
workers  should  have  hatched,  that  colony  was 
examined,  and  neither  any  brood  nor  any  hatched 
workers  were  found.  Only  five  eggs  were  fouud 
at  the  bottom  of  cells  in  the  middle  worker  comb. 
I  concluded  that  I  had  one  of  those  queens  whose 
eggs  do  not  hatch,  and  immediately  removed  her 
to  a  nucleus,  for  preservation  and  experiment — 
knowing  that  the  bees  in  the  colony  thus  un- 
queened  would  hatch  those  eggs,  if  they  were 
hatchable. 

A  week  later  the  colony  was  again  examined, 
and  to  my  surprise,  a  queen  cell  was  found  built 
over  each  of  those  cells  with  the  eggs,  and  several 
of  them  were  already  sealed.  It  was  evident 
that  the  bees  had  stopped  breeding  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month  of  September,  on  account 
probably  of  the  very  dry  weather. 
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I  have  still  to  mention  that  the  queen  referred 
to  had  supplied  fully  one-half  of  the  cells  of  a 
comb  on  the  fourth  of  September ;  and  it  was 
therefore  not  her  fault  that  the  bees  had  raised 
no  brood.  I  subsequently  re-inti'oduced  her  to 
her  colony. 

In  this  locality,  bees  do  not  usually  stop  breed- 
ing before  the  end  of  September,  and  the  queens 
continue  to  lay  a  few  eggs  even  through  the 
month  of  October.  From  these  the  workers  will 
raise  queens,  if  deprived  of  their  queen  inten*- 
tionally  or  accidentally;  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
I  lost  valuable  queens,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced and  accepted,  simply  because  I  neglected 
to  destroy  those  queen  cells. 

A.  Grimm. 

Jefferson,  October,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Non-Hatching  Eggs. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Many  cases  are  now  reported 
of  queen  bees  laying  eggs  that  do  not  hatch. 
About  a  dozen  such  have  come  under  my  own 
observation  or  actual  knowledge.  Then,  too, 
other  nearly  analogous  phenomena  have  been 
noticed — namely,  of  non-laying  queens.  I  can 
report  one  such  case  myself.  About  the  middle 
of  August,  I  came  to  one  of  my  hives,  intending 
to  remove  the  surplus  honey,  for  extraction  by 
machine  ;  bvit  to  my  surprise  found  no  brood  of 
any  grade,  nor  any  eggs.  That  hive  had  given 
me  a  natural  swarm,  but  was  still  well  populated, 
though  it  soon  proved  to  be  queenless.  I  put  in 
a  fertile  queen,  caged  between  the  combs.  Forty- 
eight  hours  afterwards  I  found  the  queen  dead. 
I  then  inserted  a  queen  cell,  and  next  day  found 
that  cut  out  and  destroyed.  The  hive  was  then 
left  in  this  condition  several  weeks,  when  I  made 
a  close  inspection.  The  hive  was  no  longer  so 
well  populated,  but  I  found  a  nice  yellow  queen, 
bred  from  hybrid  brood,  and  bearing  all  the 
signs  of  being  a  prolific  queen.  Nevertheless  I 
saw  not  a  single  egg  lu  the  cells.  I  killed  that 
queen  at  once  and  tried  to  introduce  another, 
but  again  without  success. 

A  few  days  after  this,  I  opened  a  strong 
nucleus,  to  examine  the  expected  just  hatching 
young  bees,  as  the  queen  had  been  marked  in  duo 
time  as  impregnated.  But  no  brood  in  any 
stage,  nor  eggs,  could  I  see.  The  queen  was  a 
splendid  looking  one,  and  the  workers  treated 
her  with  the  usual  tokens  of  respect.  AVhat 
could  have  been  the  matter  with  her,  that  she 
laid  no  eggs  at  all  ?  .  A  similar  case  came 
under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Adam  Grimm. 

The  honey  season  here  was  cut  short  by 
drouth,  and  little  honey  was  stored  after  the 
basswood  bloom  was  over.  A  few  hives  filled 
small  boxes  with  thistle  honey.  We  had  no 
buckwheat  blossoms,  nor  any  other  fall  pastur- 
age, such  as  we  had  last  year. 

I  am  tired  of  the  box  honey  business  as  my 
hundred  colonies  and  their  eighty-four  swarms 
yielded  me  only  two  thousand  (2000)  pounds  of 
box  honey  ;  andhadit  not  been  for  honey-slingcr 
aiding  me  to  take  four  thousand  (_4000)  pounds 


more  of  extracted  honey  from  the  main  hives, 
I  should  have  had  a  small  harvest.  But  the 
bodies  of  the  hives  were  so  filled  with  honey,  that 
I  had  to  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds 
from  every  hive— still  leaving  from  twenty  to 
twenty  five  pounds  of  honey,  per  hive,  for  the 
bees  to  winter  on. 

If  the  next  season  prove  to  be  as  favorable  as 
the  last  two  were,  I  shall  put  the  honey-slinger 
in  operation  earlier,  and  thereby  double  or 
treble  my  profits. 

W.  Wolf. 

Jeffenon,  Wis.,  Oct.  5,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

How  to  utilize  Wax. 


Beeswax  is  quoted  pretty  regularly  in  tlie 
price  currents,  as  worth  thirty-five  to  forty 
cents  per  pound.  This  means  in  large  cakes  of 
pure  wax  weighing  several  pounds  a  piece. 

This  i^rice  would  hardly  pay  a  man  for  the 
trouble  of  getting  it  out,  if  he  had  anything  else 
to  do.  A  ton  of  iron  may  be  worth  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  ;  but  converted  into  steel,  and  made 
uj)  into  needles,  it  would  be  worth  probably 
$300,000. 

On  a  small  scale,  beeswax  may  be  similarly 
increased  in  value  and  made  worth  much  more 
than  forty  cents  per  pound,  simply  by  converting 
it  into  small  cakes  of  a  size  such  as  every  woman 
wants  in  her  work  basket.  Looking  about  the 
house  the  other  evening  for  a  mould  of  suitable 
size,  I  found  a  dozen  small  glass  salt  cellars, 
having  a  cavity  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep,  which  I  immedi- 
ately made  use  of — casting  nearly  two  hundred 
small  cakes  of  wax,  weighing  about  sixty  to  the 
pound.  They  would  no  doubt  retail  readily  at 
five  cents  a  piece,  or  three  dollars  per  pound — 
an  advance  of  six  hundred  per  cent. 

They  can  be  cast  and  cooled  rapidly,  and  the 
moulds  used  over  and  over  again,  care  being 
taken  to  grease  them  properly  before  each 
casting. 

How  can  a  winter's  evening  be  spent  more 
profitably  than  in  making  up  a  few  hundred  such 
cakes  of  beeswax  ? 

R.    BiCKFORD. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  ¥.,  Nov.  1,  1871. 


B>i^i^  We  have  known  beeswax  to  be  thus 
"utilized"  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
for  the  same  purpose  exactly,  though  to  much 
greater  profit,  and  by  means  too  of  precisely  the 
identical  salt  cellar  moulds.  The  only  differ- 
ence that  we  are  aware  of,  consisted  in  the  em- 
ployment of  bleached  wax,  costing  then  about 
eighty  cents  per  j^ound,  and  the  insertion  of  a 
splendid  suspensory  riband  in  each  cake. 
Though  these  cakes  were  then  cast  either  plain 
white  or  of  various  colors,  we  presume  it  was  the 
riband  "improvement"  that  added  so  largely 
to  the  commercial  value  of  the  much  admired 
little  work  basket  appendage,  as  made  it  find  a 
ready  market  at  ten  or  twelve  cents,  each  ;  or 
at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  dollars  per  pound. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  if  fiiend  Bickford.  or  any 
one  else,  had  obtained  a  patent  for  this  invention. 
Mr.  A.  B.  C,  or  Mr.  O.  P.  Q.,  might  come  for- 
ward, contesting  his  claim  to  the  originality  of 
the  'new  manufacture,"  and  show  that  he 
could  at  most  have  only  the  merit  of  being  the 
mere  t e-intro  ticer  of  the  convenient  little  ante- 
frizzier.-  Alas,  there  is  positively  nothing  now 
under  the  sun,  nowadays.  We  knew  an  old 
hidy — a  most  excellent  good-natured  and  kind- 
hearted  lady,  we  remember  she  was — who  having 
no  gloves,  always  used  her  apron  to  protect  her 
hands  irom  the  roughness  of  the  brush-handle. 
Yet  not  h)ng  since  a  shrewd  Yankee,  with  an 
eye  to  business,  contrived  a  neat  though  some- 
what fantastic  pinafore  for  the  same  purpose  ; 
and  souglit  to  get  a  patent  for  it  as  "  a  new  and 
useful  invention  I"  What  new  thing  conies  next? 
Nobody,  in  these  latter  days  inv'tUs  anything — 
that's  a  settled  if  not  conceded  point.  They 
merely  inirodure  new  "notions;"  and  queer 
notions  some  of  them  are  found  to  be  on  in- 
spection. 

But — revnons  a  non  'inovtons — we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  snggusted  use  of  wax,  the  by- 
product of  the  honey  bee,  could  still  be  made 
with  advantage  and  ])rofit —  supplying  to  the 
busy  seamstresses  of  every  neighborhood  relief 
from  a  daily  felt  want,  in  a  neat  and  a<  ceptable 
shape,  to  the  manofactm-e  of  which  they  would 
gladly  extend  a  liberal  patronage.  —  [  Bb. 


[For  the  American  Bi=e  Jo'urual.] 

Eeniarks  on  Various  Topics. 

Mr.  Editok  : — It  is  aboixt  time  for  me  to  i  enew 
111  y  subs'  ription  for  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Journal;  and  wiiile  wi'iting  I  will  give  you 
some  facts  pertaining  to  bceculture— the  honey 
season  in  this  locality  ;  the  raising  of  queens, 
and  how  I  introduce  them  to  queenless  colonies, 
and  how  I  obtain  queen  cells. 

TO  OBTAIN  GOOD  QUEEN  CELLS. 

I  unqueen  a  strong  colony.  In  this  way  I  get 
cells  more  natural,  and  the  best  cells  are  always 
at  the  bottf>m  or  lower  edge  of  the  comb,  or  in 
some  aperture.  These  cells  are  always  longer 
and  more  fully  developed  than  those  on  the  face 
of  the  comb.  Now  here,  friend  Price  has  gone 
down  on  artificially  raised  queens  like  a  thousand 
of  brick  ;  yet  I  have  llfty  (^50)  colonies  of  bees, 
all  of  which  have  ai  tillcially  raised  queens,  and 
some  of  these  are  tliree  years  old.  In  selecting 
my  cells  for  breeding  V)urposes,  I  use  only  the 
largest  and  best  ones.  There  will  be  some  found 
not  much  larger  than  drone  cells.  All  such  I 
throw  away.  Perhaps  it  is  here  that  friend  Price 
has  made  his  mistake,  causing  liim  to  condemn 
avtiticially  raised  queens.  Possibly,  too,  that 
revolvable  hive  which  he  uses  addles  his  queens. 
\\  hen  I  tirst  commenced  breeding  Italian  queens 
I  used  all  the  cells  I  could  get,  but  soon  found 
that  to  be  wrong,  as  I  would  always  get  a  lot  of 
sinall  short-lived  queens.  After  discoveiing  my 
mistake,  I  used  only  thelarg  st  and  most  natural 
shaped  cells,  and  the  queens  I  now  raise  are  long- 
lived  and  handsome. 


A   SINGULAR   CIRCUMSTANCE. 

I  have  to  relate  an  occurrence  in  my  apiary, 
this  season,  that  is  rare,  namely  :  A  colony  that 
builds  queen  cells,  and  the  old  queen  still  remain- 
ing in  the  hive.  I  opened  this  hive  in  April  and 
found  sealed  queen  cells,  and  the  queen  in  the  hive 
without  a  wing.  I  began  to  suspect  the  bees 
were  about  to  supersede  her,  though  there  was 
plenty  of  brood  in  all  stages,  from  eggs  to  'hatch- 
ing bees.  She  is  a  queen  I  have  been  breeding 
from  these  three  seasons.  I  ]>aid  ten  dollars  for 
her,  when  I  bought  her  from  Mr.  Langstroth.  I 
removed  the  queen  cells,  and  introduced  them  in 
nuclei.  In  a  lew  days,  opening  the  hive  again, 
J  found  more  queen  cells,  and  removed  them  also. 
The  bees  kept  on  building  queen  cells,  and  I 
kept  on  removing  them  as  fast  as  they  were 
se;iled  up.  They  have  queen  cells  to-day,  and  the 
old  queen  remains  in  the  hive  up  to  this  time. 
During  Ihis  period  I  missed  removing  one  cell, 
which  hatched,  and  the  young  queen  was  killed 
and  dragged  out  of  the  hive.  This  is  the  tirst 
case  of  this  kind  I  have  had  ;  others,  perhaps, 
have  had  the  like, — Mr.  Langstroth,  possibly. 

INTRODUCING    QUEENS. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  different  opin- 
ions with  regard  to  introducing  queens.  Queens 
may  be  safely  introduced  at  certain  times,  in 
almost  any  way.  Near  swarming  time,  oi'  when 
bees  are  gathering  honey  rapidly,  queens  will  be' 
more  readily  received.       

I  have  introduced  queens  in  different  ways, 
and  under  difterent  circumstances.  When  I  first 
began  to  raise  Italian  queens,  and  introduced 
them  to  black  colonics,  I  was  led  to  susj  ect  that 
the  bees  Ind  to  remain  without  a  queen  six  hours, 
and  first  become  conscious  of  the  loss  of  their 
queen,  before  another  could  be  safely  introduced. 
But  1  have  since  found  that  to  be  unnecessary. 

In  making  artificial  swarms,  before  closing  up 
the  hive,  after  removing  the  old  queen,  I  have 
introduced  the  new  queen  in  the  old  hive,  some- 
times by  sprinkling  with  sugar  water  scented 
with  peppermint ;  others  by  caging  for  forty- 
eight  hours ;  and  found  them  all  well  received. 
Others  I  have  left  in  the  cage  three  days  and 
liberated  them  among  the  bees,  after  daubing 
them  with  honey.  These  were  also  well  re- 
ceived. 

I  find  it  best  to  make  your  swarms,  and  let  the 
old  hive  remain  till  about  sun-down  the  same 
day  you  make  your  swarm,  or  say  six  hours.  By 
that  time  the  most  of  the  old  workers  will  leave 
the  old  hive  and  return  to  the  new  hive  on  the 
old  stand.  I  then  introduce  the  queen,  first 
sprinkling  the  bees  with  sugar  water  scented  with 
peppermint.  I  find  they  are  almost  invariably 
well  received,  and  the  old  hive  remains  without 
a  queen  only  a  short  time. 

I  have  introduced  queens  just  hatched,  and 
found  it  could  he  done  without  any  trouble. 
When  I  have  introduced  a  queen  several  days 
old,  the  bees  would  at  once  confine  and  destroy 
her.  I  have  had  the  bees  to  confine  queens  after 
they  have  been  liberated  two  days  and  com- 
menced laying.  It  appears  that  the  bees  get 
alarmed  by  the  opening  of  the  hive  and  clincli 
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the  queen  and  would  kill  her  if  not  liberated.  I 
find  it  is  best  to  let  a  hive  remain  undisturbed 
ten  days  after  liberating  the  new  queen  ;  though 
this  is  not  always  necessary. 

These  are  facts  that  have  come  under  my  own 
notice.  Facts  are  what  we  want — no  theory. 
Every  man  should  write  just  what  he  knows  to 
be  facts,  and  nothing  more.  We  want  no  guess 
work,  that  would  be  likely  to  lead  new  beginners 
astray.     Now  for 

THE   HONEY   SEASON. 

In  the  spring  the  most  of  the  colonies  were  not 
very  well  supplied  with  honey,  owing  to  the  poor 
honey  season  the  previous  year.  And  then  the, 
spring  itself  was  unfavorable.  By  the  time  the 
linden  trees  blossomed  the  honey  in  the  .hives 
was  nearly  all  exhausted  ;  but  the  blossoms  com- 
ing two  weeks  earlier  than  common,  just  saved 
our  bees  from  starvation.  The  lindens  gave  us 
the  best  yield  of  honey  this  season  that  they 
have  for  many  years,  and  this  caused  the  bees  to 
swarm  very  liberally  ;  and  about  that  time  I  be- 
gan to  expect  a  great  honey  yield  this  season. 
But  after  that  honey  harvest  was  past,  bees  gath- 
ered very  little  honey  till  the  present  tinie,  owing 
to  the  dry  hot  Aveather.  Kow  we  are  having  fre- 
quent showers,  and  tlie  bees  have  commenced 
storing  honey  quite  briskly.  I  look  yet  for  a  lib- 
eral yield  of  honey,  provided  tlie  weather  keeps 
warm,  with  frequent  showers.  I  must  not  forget 
to  tell  you  about  one  of  my  colonies,  how  it 
gathered  honey  at  the  time  of  the  linden  blos- 
soms. In  ten  days  it  filled  a  Langstroth  hive, 
ten   frames,  and  two  twenty  (30)  pound  boxes. 

The  honey  season  has  closed  with  a  fair  yield 
• — the  best  we  have  had  for  several  years. 

MR.  PnELPS'  APIARY. 

I  visited  Mr.  Phelps'  apiary  a  few  days  ago. 
He  lives  about  twelve  miles  west  of  me,  on  ISkunk 
river.  He  started  last  spring  with  some  forty 
colonies  ;  and  the  result  of  his  oijerations  is  that 
he  has  increased  his  number  to  upwards  of  eighty 
stocks.  lie  told  me  that  he  had  sold  eighteen 
hundred  (1800)  pounds  of  lu)ney,  and  lias  now  on 
band,  in  his  beehouse,  two  tons  of  honey  in  the 
comb  in  frames,  besides  several  bar.  els  of  ex- 
tracted honey. 

My  bees  are  in  fine  condition  to  go  into  winter 
quarters.  J.  W.  Seay. 

Monroe,  lotoa,  Oct.  29,  1871. 


[Fur  tlie  American  Beo  Journiil.] 


Some  luteresticg  It^ms. 


RENEWAL  or   SUBSCRIPTION. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Enclosed  please  receive  two  dol- 
lars, for  volume  seventh  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  I  would  have  sent  it  long  since,  but 
wished  to  give  you  at  the  same  time  my  experi- 
ence in  wintering  bees  and  introducing  queens. 

wintering  bees. 

I  have  tried  wintering  in  the  cellar  for  three 
winters,  and  my  cellar  is  a  dry  one  ;  but,  iuvaiia- 


bly  the  combs  became  mouldy,  and  the  bees 
filthy  from  cellar  confinement  ;  while  those  win- 
tered on  their  summer  stands,  were  without 
exception  found  to  be  in  good  trim  in  the 
spring. 

I  never  try  to  winter  any  colony  not  supjilied 
with  as  much  as  thirty-five  (85)  pounds  of  honey, 
clear  of  the  hive  that  contains  them.  This  is 
easily  ascertained  by  knowing  the  general 
weiglit  of  the  hives  before  putting  a  swarm  in. 

My  plan  for  wintering  on  their  summer  st;nds 
is  simple.  I  use  the  Langstroth  hives — setting 
them  on  several  pieces  of  scantling,  two  l)y  four 
inches,  placing  the  front  piece  flat  and  the  rear 
piece  edgewise,  and  putting  the  hives  on  them, 
facing  the  south  or  southeast.  I  then  drive  two 
pieces  say  a  Lith  cut  in  the  centre)  on  the  west 
sidp,  near  the  corners  of  tlie  hive,  and  on  the  east 
and  rear  the  same  waj^,  leaving  the  front  open. 
Next  pack  in  oat  straw  (or  any  other  sti-aw,  or 
liay)  tight  between  those  stakes  and  the  hive, 
after  having  first  removed  the  slats  from  the 
honey  board,  and  covering  the  ^lonej'  board 
with  carpet  or  any  other  cloth,  to  protect  the 
bees  against  cold  and  give  them  upward  ventila- 
tion. A  strong  swarm  protected  in  this  way, 
would  stand  a  '•  Siberian  winter." 

IKTRODUCrNG    QUEENS. 

My  plan  for  introducing  queens  has  never 
failed  when  fully  carried  out.  In  the  first  place, 
I  remove  the  queen  I  wish  to  sui)ersede,  having 
the  queen  that  I  wish  to  introduce  ready  in  a 
wire  cage,  with  some  half  dozen  workers  of  the 
colony  from  which  she  was  taken.  Then  insert 
the  cage  between  the  fiames,  having  the  ]iaper 
plug  of  tlie  cage  so  ti^dit  that  the  bees  cannot 
dig  her  out.  Use  lotten  wood  smoke  frefly, 
from  first  to  last.  Just  before,  closing  the  hive 
s})rinkle  the  whole  swarm  with  a  solution  of 
sugar  in  water,  with  plenty  of  grated  nutmeg 
to  give  it  scent.  Let  the  hive  remain  forty- 
eight  hours  without  furtlier  disturliance  ;  at  the 
end  of  v.hich  time  give  them  another  thoiough 
smoking,  sf)  as  to  subdue  them  well.  Then  open 
the  hive,  blow  in  smoke  from  the  top.  sprinkle 
well  witli  sweetened  nutmeg  water,  making  sure 
that  the  queen  has  been  wetted  with  the  solu- 
tion. Now  remove  the  plug  from  tlie  cage, 
cover  up  again,  and  let  the  queen  come  out  at 
pleasure,  hi  five  or  six  days,  or  sometimes  on 
the  third  day  after  liberating  the  queen,  ex- 
amine the  hive  for  any  appearance  of  queen 
cells,  and  destroy  them  if  any  are  found. 

I  do  not  claim  this  plan  as  original  with  me, 
but  I  do  claim  it  to  be  always  successful. 
the  yield  of  honey. 

The  honey  season  closed  here  abotit  the  first 
of  July,  and  the  bees  did  nothing  since  tid 
some  time  in  September,  when  there  was  a  re- 
vival of  pasturage  on  which  the  bees  worked 
about  two  weeks.  The  honey  then  gathered 
was  obtained  mostly  from  heartsease,*  tlie  yield 
from  which  was  abundant  here. 

*ProhnbIy  the  Viola  Hriata,  or  pale  vioUt,  which  is 
comnioii  in  some  sections  westward,  and  bhmnis 
from  April  to  October,  yielding  uiore  honey  than 
any  other  variety. — [Ed. 
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In  all,  my  colonies  have  made  about  seventy- 
five  (75)  pounds  surplus,  each,  this  season.  The 
drought  was  too  severe  and  protracted  for  much 
houey  gathering. 

THE  ITALIANS,    AND   THE  BEE  JOURNAL. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  the 
pure  Italian  bees,  over  the  common  black  bees. 
Also,  satisfied  of  the  successful  career  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal.     More  anon. 

H.   W.  WixoM. 

Mendota,  Illinois,  Oct.  9,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal] 

Large  Surplus  Honey  Boxes,  or  Small? 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  been  a  reader  of  your 
valuable  Journal  for  several  years,  but  never 
attempted  to  contribute  anything  to  its  columns. 
As  writing  for  the  public  is  out  of  my  line  of 
business,  I  considered  myself  excused  from  that 
duty.  Yet,  after  reading  "  Scientipic's"  article, 
on  page  59  of  the  December  number,  I  thought 
I  would  comply  with  his  wish,  and  give  my  ex- 
perience with  large  boxes  and  small.  I  may  have 
to  do  a  little  axe-grinding,  Mr.  Editor,  before  I 
get  through,  but  will  bear  on  as  lightly  as 
possible. 

My  first  experience  was  with  large  boxes, 
holding  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds  each, 
placed  on  the  frames  without  honey  boards.  By 
this  method  I  could  get  a  satisl'actory  yield  of 
surplus  honey,  but  I  found  it  would  not  bear 
transportation  as  well  or  sell  as  i-eadily  as  in 
smaller  boxes. 

Next  I  tried  six-pound  boxes,  and  from  that 
down  to  three  pounds,  with  one  comb.  The 
three  pound  boxes  I  found  would  sell  in  the  New 
York  market  five  cents  per  pound  higher  than 
four  to  six  pound  boxes.  But,  after  using  the 
three  pound  boxes  two  years,  I  learned  that  bees 
would  not  work  to  as  good  advantage  in  them 
as  in  the  larger  boxes.  Then  I  decided  to  use 
the  large  boxes  again,  thinking  I  should  get 
enough  more  honey  to  balance  the  difterence  in 
price  ;  but  when  it  came  to  selling  time  again,  I 
had  more  trouble  than  ever  to  dispose  of  the 
large  boxes. 

This  convinced  me  that  we  must  combine  the 
advantages  of  both  large  boxes  and  small,  if 
possible.  This  I  tried  to  do,  by  using  the  small 
frames,  which  secured  the  advantage  of  the  large 
boxes  in  full,  but  that  of  the  small  ones  only  in 
part,  for  the  frames  will  not  handle  or  ship  as 
well  as  the  small  boxes,  because  the  combs  in 
the  frames  will  vary  in  thickness,  so  that  they 
will  not  pack  promiscuously  without  marring 
the  combs. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  method,  I  experimented 
still  further,  and  at  last  hit  upon  a  plan  of  ar- 
ranging small  boxes,  so  that  they  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  sizes  so  near  to  perfection  that 
after  three  years'  trial,  I  am  satisfied  to  use  them 
altogether.  Bees  will  store  as  much  honey  in 
them  proportionally  as  in  large  boxes,  and  the 
combs  are  all  built  of  the  same  thickness  and 
perfectly  straight,  one  in  each  box,  so  that  they 
can  be  packed  promiscuously  in  any  sized  pack- 


age for  shipping,  and  the  combs  cannot  touch 
each  other.  If  desired,  each  comb  can  be  en- 
cased in  glass,  making  a  nice  two  pound  box 
that  will  sell  for  five  to  seven  cents  per  pound 
more  than  five  or  six  pound  boxes  would.  Last 
year  I  sold  in  this  shape  eleven  hundred  and 
sixty  (11  GO)  pounds,  in  the  Oswego  market,  at 
seven  cents  per  pound  above  the  market  for 
other  styles. 

These  boxes  are  ai-ranged  in  rows,  in  a  shallow 
case  secured  by  keys,  so  that  the  whole  set  can 
be  handled  as  one  box.  The  outside  boxes  are 
closed  by  glass.  A  tin  partition  is  placed  be- 
tween each  box,  leaving  a  half  inch  open  space 
on  each  side  for  communication.  Finished 
combs  can  be  easily  removed,  and  empty  boxes 
put  in  their  place  at  any  time. 

This  article  is  getting  longer  than  I  intended, 
so  that  I  will  leave  further  description  of  the 
improved  boxes  till  I  get  cuts.  They  were 
patented  November  22d,  1870. 

One  word  to  Novice.  We  have  the  basswood 
orchard  fever  here  also,  and  would  like  to  hear 
more  on  the  subject  in  the  Journal.  Mr.  A. 
Battles,  of  Girard,  Penna.,  advertises  tulip  and 
linwood  trees  at  two  doUai's  per  thousand.  That 
is  cheaper  than  we  can  raise  them  here  from  the 
seed.  Geo.  T.  Wheeler. 

Mexico,  iV.  F. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal,] 

To  Prevent  Bees  Eobbing. 

Dear  Journal  : — I  have  read  of  and  tried  the 
use  of  gum  camphor  and  kerosene  oil,  to  pre- 
vent bees  robbing,  and  find  they  have  good  qual- 
ities for  the  purpose.  I  have  also  read  of  a  piece 
of  glass  being  stood  before  the  entrance  of  the 
hive  being  robbed,  for  the  robber  bees  to  strike 
their  heads  against  it,  in  their  hasty  flight.  But 
the  only  complete  and  easy  remedy  I  know  of,  con- 
sists in  making  a  little  ante-room  in  front  of  the 
hive  being  robbed,  through  which  the  bees  must 
pass  before  they  enter  the  main  hive.  This  has 
proved  eft'ectual ;  for  while  the  bees  belonging 
to  the  hive  have  no  fears  in  passing  the  ante- 
room, the  robber  bees  by  no  means  like  the  idea 
of  being  caught  in  such  a  trap.  Like  any  other 
robber,  they  want  a  fine  easy  chance  of  retreat. 
To  be  cornered  up,  with  only  a  small  aperture  to 
escape  by,  is  contrary  to  their  common  sense  ; 
and  so  they  seem  to  be  about  as  much  afraid  of 
entering  this  ante-room,  as  a  bear  is  of  putting 
his  foot  in  a  trap.  If,  however,  the  strange  bees 
have  got  so  full  jjossession  of  a  hive,  that  they 
come  with  a  rush,  like  soldiers  storming  a  fort, 
it  may  be  necessar}"-  to  first  break  the  jam  by 
other  means.  This  can  be  done  by  covering  the 
hive  with  a  sheet,  and  tucking  it  under  the  bot- 
tom board.  The  bees  can  then  come  out  of  the 
hive,  crawl  around,  get  the  air,  and  go  back 
when  they  please.  They  cannot,  however,  fly 
away  ;  and  robber  bees  coming  can  see  nothing 
b\it  a  sheet— an  undesirable  object  for  them  to 
hang  round.  The  force  of  the  attack  will  prob- 
ably be  broken  in  two  days,  when  the  sheet  may 
be  removed,  and  the  ante-room  applied  in  the 
morning.      The  bees  in  a  hive    robbed  being 
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usually  small  in  numbers,  it  may  be  well,  on  the 
first  morning  after  the  sheet  has  been  removed, 
to  close  the  ante-room  entirely,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  entrance  from  without,  until  the  bees  from 
the  hive  have  filled  said  room.  Then  it  may  be 
opened  a  little,  and  all  will  be  right.  To  make 
the  ante-room,  take  two  blocks,  from  one  to  two 
inches  thick,  and  about  five  inclies  square,  and 
place  a  corner  of  each  against  the  hive  on  each 
side  of  the  enti'ance;  bring  the  other  two  corners 
nearly  together,  then  cover  them  on  top,  and  the 
work  is  done.  The  bottom  board  should  extend 
beyond  these  blocks,  so  as  to  give  the  bees  an 
alighting  board.  The  shape  of  the  blocks  will 
be  a  guide  to  them,  to  enter  at  the  right  place. 
As  the  danger  of  fighting  decreases,  these 
blocks  may  be  put  further  apart,  till  removed 
altogether. 

The  above  mode  of  preventing  robbing  is 
given  by  Mr.  C.  Dadant,  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Bee  .lournal,  vol.  V.,  page  204,  and  I  con- 
sider it  of  importance  enough  to  be  worth  re- 
publishing. F>esides,  a  correspondent  in  the 
last  Journal  asks  for  such  information.  1  tried 
the  above  with  three  hives,  that  were  being 
robbed  last  spring,  in  an  apiary  of  twenty-nine 
hives,  find  it  worked  to  my  satisfaction.  Last 
fall,  in  preparing  for  winter,  while  there  was  no 
honey  to  be  gathered,  and  bees  consequently 
most  inclined  to  rob.  I  have  given  to  a  hive  a 
quart  of  sugar  syrup  in  the  morning,  while  the 
weather  was  warm,  and  no  harm  followed  ;  and 
this  fall,  while  there  was  no  honey  to  be  gathered, 
my  bees  threatened  to  fight,  but  something  in  the 
form  of  the  above  house,  only  with  a  side  open- 
ing, effectually  prevented  harm,  as  robber  bees 
do  not  like  to  be  cornered. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  wish  through  the  Journal  to  re- 
quest corresi^ondents  of  the  same,  not  to  tear  on 
eaclh  other,  for  we  are  brethren.  Whatever  is 
brought  to  light  as  an  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture, be  it  patented  or  otherwise,  let  us  content 
ourselves  with  showing  what  %ce  know^  for  or 
against  it.  We  are  not  all  best  suited  with  any 
one  thing.  Any  one  who  thinks  he  knows  some- 
thing to  advance  beekeeping,  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  it  public.  We  probably  have 
as  yet  heard  from  compax-atively  lew  of  those 
that  take  our  Journal. 

Some  have  advised  having  the  Journal  pub- 
lished semi-monthly,  at  double  price  ;  but  I 
would  advise  that  if  all  the  matter  truly  im- 
portant that  is  written  is  not  published,  the 
Journal  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to  piiblisli  the 
same,  with  price  to  cover  expenses. 

By  the  by,  where  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  of 
Ontario,  whose  articles  we  once  so  frequently 
and  profitably  read?  I  should  be  happy,  now, 
as  formerly,  to  hear  from  him. 

The  honey  season  here  this  year  has  been  so 
bad  that  we  do  not  like  to  talk  about  it.  "  We 
have  nothing  to  say."  Alonzo  Barnakd. 

Baiigor,  Me.,  Oct,  11,  1871. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

Precision  Wanted. 


It  is  really  disgraceful  for  such  a  country  as 
ours  to  import  wax  or  honey.  We  ought  our- 
selves to  export  thousands  of  tons  of  each  every 
year. 


Mr.  Editor  : — On  page  6  of  the  July  number 
of  the  Journal,  Novice  tells  us  how  to  make  his 
queen  nursery  and  how  to  apply,  and  then  adds 
—  "You  can  thus  cage  all  the  queen  cells  in  a 
hive,  without  cutting  a  comb,  and  when  removed 
your  comb  is  uninjured."  I  was  surprised  when 
I  put  this  and  the  following  together — "and  if 
on  the  edge  of  the  comb  all  the  better." 

I  always  supposed  that  Novice  gave  practical 
facts  and  teachings.  Well,  his  teaching  might 
be  true,  if  the  cells  were  but  sparsely  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  comb.  Yet  since  they  are  often 
huddled  together  in  groups  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more,  he  would  have  to  use  the  dissecting  knife, 
and  reniove  or  mutilate  some  of  them  before  his 
cages  are  applied,  unless  indeed  he  cages  two  or 
three  of  them  together.  Then,  again,  he  did  not 
tell  us  what  to  do  if  a  cell  is  found  on  each  side 
of  the  same  comb,  so  that  they  would  be  en- 
closed in  the  cage  when  in  place.  Perhaps  the 
queens  will  not  get  to  each  other  through  the 
comb.     Let  Novice  explain  himself. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  caused  my  friend  Argo  to 
lose  a  queen,  by  not  being  a  little  more  explicit 
about  how  far  to  remove  the  nursery  away  from 
the  hive,  when  he  went  to  let  his  queens  loose. 
Little  did  I  think  that  he  would  not  remember 
the  teachings  of  the  books,  and  remove  them  far 
enough,  so  that  they  would  not  make  a  mistake 
about  their  locality  and  return  to  the  wrong 
home,  as  his  queen  did.  That  point  should 
always  be  guarded  against,  as  some  queens  may 
not  be  as  particular  as  others,  to  mark  their  pre- 
cise location,  and  hence  may  vary  a  few  feet,  if 
deceived  by  a  similar  mark  in  two  objects  ;  or, 
as  in  his  case,  on  finding  her  home  vacated,  seek 
the  nearest  hive,  though  dissimilar  in  appearance, 
since  they  are  inclined  to  social  and  family  re- 
lations. 

Of  course  we  should  remember  Mr.  Argo's 
warning,  for  there  seem  to  be  exceptions  to  gen- 
eral rules,  and  there  may  be  one  in  reference  to 
his  queen  returning  to  the  locality  from  which 
she  had  been  removed.  Still  the  general  rule 
holds  good,  if  the  hives,  nuclei,  or  cages  are  re- 
moved far  enough  from  each  other. 

Jewell  Davis. 

Charleston,  Ills. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Observations  and  Eeflections. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  much  interested  in  read- 
ing your  Journal.  Of  some  things  mentioned  in 
it  by  beekeepers  I  have  had  experience,  and 
know  them  to  be  true.  Of  others  I  will  not  say 
I  know  them  to  be  true,  neither  will  I  say  they 
are  false,  for  I  have  no  means  of  testing  them  to 
a  certainty, 

I  have  the  impression  from  some  source  that 
those  who  have  made  the  honey  bee  a  study, 
state  the  queen  in  her  bridal  flight  mates  with 
only  one  drone,  and  never  after  that  mates  again. 
How  this  is  known  I  am  at  a  loss  to  learn.     If 
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the  queen  mates  on  the  winor,  or  otherwise,  out 
of  the  hive  and  away  from  observation,  may  she 
not  mate  with  more  than  one  drone  ?  In  my  ex- 
perience in  raising  queens,  I  could  watch  their 
departui'e  from  the  hive  ;  keep  the  time  of  their 
absence  from  home  ;  and  take  notice  of  their 
appearance  on  their  return.  Wlien  returning 
with  the  genital  organs  protruding,  filled  witli  a 
whitish  substance,  I  considered  tliem  fertilized, 
and  would  watch  tlieir  movements  with  care 
afterwards,  taking  notice  when  they  commenced 
laying,  &c.  Thus  I  have  tested  this  matter  of 
queen  mating  until  I  am  satisfied  that  the  same 
queen  leaves  the  hive  on  two  successive  days, 
and  returns  with  the  same  evidt^nce  of  copu- 
lation, and  after  that  ceases  flying.  In  other 
cases  I  have  caught  tliem  on  their  return  to  the 
hive  with  marks  of  having  mated,  and  clipped 
their  wings  ;  and  then,  on  the  following  day,  at 
the  liour  when  the  drones  were  on  the  wing,  I 
saw  them  come  forth  also  and  attempt  to  liy  ; 
and  I  would  pick  them  up  and  place  them  in  the 
hive  again,  though  in  some  cases  I  lost  them. 
In  one  case  I  had  a  fine  Italian  queen,  which 
flew  on  twelve  days  in  succession,  before  she 
came  back  with  marks  of  having  mated.  (I  had 
but  few  drones  at  the  time,  and  there  were  then 
no  bees  kept  within  thirty  miles  of  me. )  She 
flew  on  one  or  two  days  after  th;tt,  but  returned 
without  giving  evidence  of  having  mated  again. 
She  produced  a  finely  colored  progeny,  but  was 
a  very  slow  breeder  and  her  workers  were  not 
very  energetic. 

From  these  observations  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  queen  may  mate  with  more 
than  one  drone,  though  not  necessarily  always 
Should  she  be  sufficiently  fertilized  by  one  drone, 
she  would  not  fly  a  second  time.  Should  she 
mate  with  drones  of  different  blood,  her  workers 
would  show  it,  and  if  not  sufficiently  fertilized, 
she  might  show  it  in  her  slow  breeding. 

I  do  not  give  this  my  experience  and  observa- 
tion in  this  matter  to  upset  other  theories  ;  but 
to  state  them  as  facts  coming  under  my  own 
observaiion  in  bee-culture.  And  I  am  anxious 
to  know  how  any  one  can  state  to  a  certainty 
that  a  queen  mates  with  only  one  drone.  I  have 
written  more  on  this  subject  than  1  intended,  but 
if  it  will  add  my  practical  knowledge  to  bee-cul- 
ture it  is  well  enough. 

A.  J.  Smith. 

Vkiah,  California,  Sept.  17,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Keport  and  Suggestion, 


The  past  season  has  been  rather  a  poor  one, 
for  honey,  in  this  vicinity,  owing  to  a  cold  wet 
spring  and  a  dry  summer.  Forty-two  colonies, 
wintered  without  loss,  in  large  Langstroth  hives, 
on  their  summer  stands,  with  honey  boards  re- 
placed by  cotton  batting  comforters,  gave  me 
only  eight  swarms  (two  of  which  flew  away  in 
my  absence)  and  about  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
950j  pounds  of  surplus  honey— two  hundred 


and  twenty-five  pounds  of  which  was  taken  by 
the  extractor. 

The  new  swarms  were  each  supplied  with  one 
or  more  frames  of  sealed  honey,  taken  from  the 
old  colonies  ;  and  now  the  forty-eight  stocks  are 
in  good  condition  for  wintering.— With  my  pres- 
ent plan  for  wintering,  I  have  no  moie  fear  of 
losing  a  colony  in  winter,  than  I  have  of  losing 
one  in  summer.  I  have  not  lost  a  coloiiy  the 
three  past  winters. 

To  incvent  robbing,  keep  the  entrance  to  all 
weak  colonies  open  only  half  an  inch,  till  they 
get  strong.  Strengthen  them  up  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  with  maturing  brood  from  otlier  colo- 
nies. I  have  had  colonies  queenless  from  March 
till  June  or  July,  without  their  being  attacked 
by  robbers,  when  the  entrances  were  thus  closed. 

To  cure  robbing  after  it  has  vigorously  begun, 
tack  a  piece  of  wire  cloth  over  the  front  of  the 
portico,  and  leave  it  until  the  bees  have  nearly 
done  flying  at  night.  Then  remove  it,  allowing 
the  robbers  to  leave,  and  the  outside  members  of 
the  robbed  colony  to  re-enter.  Replace  the  wire 
cloth,  if  there  is  fear  of  the  robbing  being  con- 
tinned  the  next  day.  Give  tlie  robbed  colony  a 
frame  of  brood  and  adhering  bees,  if  it  has  no 
queen.  If  it  has  a  queen,  cage  her  for  three 
days,  and  give  brood  and  bees,  as  before. 

R.  BlCKFORD. 

Senera  FalU,  N.  F.,  Nov.  1,  1S7I. 


[Fur  t'ne  Aniork'aii  Bee  Journal] 

Eeport  from  New  Bo^tou,  Illinois. 


We  have  sixty  Thomas  hives  ;  from  which  wo 
had  taken  three  thousand  n),000;  pounds  of 
honey,  making  an  average  of  fifty  (50;  i)Ounds 
to  the  liivo. 

Our  best  hive  yielded  17.')  lbs.  Our  four  best 
avci-aged  lilS^  lbs.  ;  and  our  fourteen  be.st  aver- 
aged 94  lbs. 

Our  honey  slingev,  made  of  oak,  does  its  work 
perfectly,  and  has  not  soured,  as  feared  by  some, 
Avhile  using  it  two  seasons. 

In  shipping  honey  we  have  concluded  that  the 
only  safe  way  is  to  accompany  it  and  know  to 
whom  you  sell.  Nearly  a  year  ago  we  expi'essed 
.590  lbs.  to  A.  F  Moon,  Paw  Paw,  Michigan.  It 
was  received  somewhat  damaged,  and  sold  fonts 
on  commission,  but  we  have  not  yet  received  the 
first  cent  from  him. 

Paying  dear  for  a  lesson,  we  sent  to  C.  O. 
Perrine  a  trial  keg  of  honey,  after  receiving  his 
l^rice,  viz.  :  from  16  to  18  cents  for  .slung  honey, 
for  which  we  received  a  trifle  over  ten  cents  per 
pound — sayint;-  tliat  it  was  one-third  water.  The 
same  honey,  di  awn  frcnn  the  same  bariel,  is  being 
used  by  vts  and  neighbors,  and  called  thick  white 
honey. 

J.  P.  Fortune,  of  Bloomfield,  Iowa,  writes  us: 
"  I  sent  one  barrel  to  C.  O.  Perrine,  which  has 
been  lost,  or  at  least  it  never  reached  its  destina- 
tion." 

Yours,  for  a  sweet  living. 

Palmer  Bugs. 

New  Boston,  Ills.,  Oct.  4,  1671. 
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[Foi'  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eeport  from  Le  Eoy,  Illinois. 


Mk.  Editok  : — I  thouslit  it,  might  not  be  un- 
interesting to  your  numerous  readers,  whilst 
sending  you  two  dollars  to.  pay  for  the  Journal 
(which  you  have  been  good  enoagh  to  send  me 
in  advance  of  payment,  if  I  would  also  send  a 
lew  notes  and  observations  on  tlie  past  season. 

Bluebirds  made  their  first  appearance  liere  on 
the  4th  of  March,  and  robin's  on  the  6th.  On  the 
bth,  I  set  twelve  stocks  of  bees  out  of  the  cellar. 
On  the  14th,  one  stock  was  robl.ed.  On  the  IGth, 
bees  gathered  pollen  from  witcli  hazel.  On  the 
7th  of  April,  bees  gathered  the  first  honey  from 
the  yellow  willow.  On  the  ilth,  came  the  first 
clierry  bloom.  On  the  10th,  bees  carried  in  rye- 
tlour,  and  the  first  wren  was  seen.  On  the  14th, 
transferred  two  stocks,  one  of  which  had  no 
queen,  but  a  fertile  worker.  I  gave  it  a  queen 
from  another  stock,  and  they  have  done  well. 

The  early  spring  opened  llnely  for  bees,  until 
they  raised  so  large  a  qnanlity  of  brood,  that, 
liad  it  not  been  for  very  high  cold  winds  during 
all  the  time  cf  the  bloominn'  of  tl  e  fruit  trees, 
they  certainly  would  have  done  well ;  but  their 
large  quantity  of  brood  yjroved  their  misfortune. 
i\Iany  of  the  negligent  beekeepers'  bees  starved 
out  and  ran  off;  and  I  may  class  myself  with 
the  number  ;  for  one  of  my  stocks,  finding  that 
they  could  carry  all  the  h(iney  they  had,  took  it 
and  departed,  leaving  considerable  brood.  There- 
by liauLis  a  tale.  On  tlie  third  day,  my  runaway 
bees  returned,  bringing  with  them  another 
swarm.  After  killing  the  black  queen  of  this 
accompanying  swarm.  I  put  all  of  them  into  the 
hive  which  the  deserters  had  left,  fed  them,  and 
took  care  of  them  till  they  could  take  care  of 
tl'emselves  ;  and  they  have  since  done  very  well. 
Here,  methinks,  I  lear  some  one  ask,  how  I 
knew  that  it  was  my  runaway  swarm  ?  1  knew 
it,  because  I  have  the  only  Italian  bees  within 
ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  this  place  ;  and  they  had 
a  beautiful  Italian  queen,  whose  progeny  was 
hybrid. 

Many  of  the  starved  out  bees  came  to  my 
house.  They  seemed  to  be  aware  that  I  knew 
their  wants,  and  would  take  care  of  them  Some 
would  settle,  as  in  regular  swarming  ;  and  when 
such  had  a  good-looking  queen  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  bees,  I  would  take  care  of  them  ;  giving 
them  some  empty  comb,  and  feeding  them.  They 
have  done  well  in  every  case.  Others  that  came 
and  would  not  settle,  gave  me  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  and  injured  my  bees  very  much.  They 
would  force  themselves  into  every  hive  in  my 
apiary,  seeming  to  think,  as  it  was  certain  death 
to  remain  out.  it  could  but  be  death  to  enter. 
This  kept  up  such  a  terrilde  disturbance  and  war 
among  my  bees,  that  I  could  scarcely  go  among 
taem.  I  place<l  cotton  babs,  saturated  with  ke- 
rosene and  camphor  gum,  at  the  mouth  or  en- 
trance of  my  hives,  but  all  did  no  good  ;  and 
when  they  took  to  stinging  me,  I  abandoned 
them  to  their  fate. 

About  May  lOth,  be^s  began  to  gather  con- 
sidei'alile  honey,  and  again  raised  brood.  Tlie 
white  clover  came  in  bloom  about  the  20th,  and 


by  the  first  of  June,  they  were  ready  and  had 
made  x>reparations  to  swnrni  ;  but  owing  to  the 
bad  weather,  very  few  swarms  issued.  Owing 
to  the  excessive  drouth,  the  white  clover  blo.s- 
sonis,  and  all  other  sources  of  honey,  ^\el•e  cut 
off  about  the  25th  of  June  ;  and  robbing  became 
the  order  of  the  day  among  bees.  As  in  the 
spring,  the  colonies  having  a  large  quantity  of 
brood  and  large  stocks  of  bees,  which  all  had  to 
live  off  the  then  a'ccumulatcd  stores,  they  be- 
came pretty  destitute  by  the  time  the  buckwheat 
came  in,  and  so  weak  in  numbers  when  it  did 
(■(mie,  that  we  got  very  little  or  no  suriilus  honey. 
Yet  our  stocks  generally  are  in  good  condition 
to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

i  have  transferred  bees  in  every  week  since  the 
middle  of  April  {  except  in  the  month  of  July)  to 
the  third  week  in  October.  I  have  lost  none,  and 
all  have  done  well. 

I  have  used  several  kinds  of  movable  frame 
hives,  but  I  like  one  of  my  own  improving  (ou 
which  there  is  no  patent)  better  than  any  that  I 
have  yet  seen  or  u.sed.  There  is  no  patent  on  it, 
e.Kcept  on  the  fiames,  and  for  those  I  give  Mr. 
Lansstroth  credit  It  is  a  plain,  side-opening 
box,  with  movable  bottom  and  top,  so  that  I  can 
use  one,  two,  three,  or  more,  for  one  swarm  of 
bees,  if  I  wish  to  do  so.  But  as  this  article  has 
already  become  too  long,  I  will  close.  I  clLou't 
know  when  the  time  commenced  with  my  Jour- 
nal, but  please  do  not  let  it  end. 

A.  T.  Bishop. 

Le  Eoy.  Illinois,  Nov.  9,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Moan  from  Maine. 


Deak  Journal  :— I  always  dislike  sending  a 
bad  report  from  Maine,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  discouraging  influence  on  bee-culture,  but  fen- 
the  fact  that  it  is  nut  pleasant  to  recount  one's 
own  misfortunes.  Yet,  justice  requires  a  faith- 
ful record  ;  therefore  I  send  you  a  brief  retro- 
spective view  of  '"bee-ism"  in  Maine  for  1871. 

Thanks  to  the  fall  pasturage  of  1870,  the  bees 
wintered  well,  and  came  through  to  the  warm 
days  in  April  in  fine  condition.  Then  the  season 
promised  most  auspiciously  ;  but  the  cold  and 
dreary  days  of  May  more  than  counterbalanced 
those  favorable  conditions,  and  down  went  our 
sprits  correspondingly.  Still  we  could  not  be- 
lieve that  we  were  to  have  four  poor  seasons  in 
succession,  and  accordingly  braced  up  our 
courage  and  commenced  stimulating,  that  our 
hives  might  be  full  of  workers  for  the  time  of 
the  fruit  blossoms.  Never  have  we  witnessed  a 
more  profuse  display  of  these  blossoms ;  but 
they  came  and  vanished  like  a.  beautiful  vision, 
and"  the  yield  of  honey  was  very  light.  There- 
fore we  were  obliged  to  continue  stimulating  till 
the  white  clover  blo.ssomed,  which  was  unusu- 
ally late,  and  of  sliort  duration  ;  the  drought 
most  effectually  dried  it  up,  after  yielding 
moderately  for  about  ten  days.  Since  July  lOtli, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  our  bees 
have  gathered  a  particle  of  honey  ;  consequently 
stocks  are   sadly  reduced  in  bees  and   stores. 
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But  few  hives  have  honey  enough  to  winter 
them,  while  hundreds  are  now  actually  starving. 
We  have  seen  many  hives  that  contained  from 
twenty  to  forty  pounds,  each,  of  honey  in  May, 
with  from  one  to  five  pounds  only  in  October. 
Nothing  but  liberal  and  i^ersistent  feeding  can 
save  such  stocks  ;  and  how  few  comparatively 
will  do  this  ?  Hence  we  predict  for  the  bee- 
keepers of  Penobscot  valley,  and  some  other 
sections  of  our  State,  a  gre'ater  loss  of  bees  this 
year,  than  they  have  experienced  for  twenty- 
five  years,  with  possibly  the  exception  of  1865. 
It  is  true  that  strong  stocks  in  favored  localities, 
have  filled  their  hives  and  stored  some  surplus  ; 
but  these  cases  are  the  exceptions  ;  and  the 
frequent  ominous  words  of  our  better  half — 
"The  sugar  barrel  is  nearly  empty  !  Oh,  those 
bees  do  use  it  at  a  fearful  rate  !"  continually  re- 
minds us  of  the  almost  unparalleled  scarcity  of 
honey  throughout  the  entire  season  of  1871,  and 
how  ruthlessly  the  bright  fantastic  air  castles  of 
visionary  beekeepers  have  been  dispersed,  and 
instead  of  revelling  in  liquid  sweets,  as  Gallup 
says, ' '  to  our  eyes, ' '  we  have  the  cold  satisfaction 
of  purchasing  barrel  after  barrel  of  sugar,  to 
save  the  little  pets  from  starvation. 

By  uniting  our  weak  stocks  and  feeding  up  to 
the  required  standard,  we  have  our  bees  now  in 
fai*'  condition  for  winter,  and  shall  look  for- 
ward to  next  year's  operations  with  increased  in- 
terest and  hopefulness. 

Many  beekeepers  complain  that  in  the  process 
of  uniting,  their  bees  invariably  fight  until  large 
numbers  are  killed.  To  all  such  we  would  re- 
commend the  following  plan  :  Smoke  both  stocks 
and  remove  one  queen,  and  if  the  bees  are 
flying  freely  gradually  move  the  hives  towards 
each  other,  say  a  foot  or  so  each  day,  until  they 
are  side  by  side,  which  will  generally  require 
two  or  three  days.  Select  a  cool  day,  and  after 
smoking  them  thoroughly,  remove  the  frames 
with  the  adhering  bees  from  both  hives,  and  re- 
place them  alternately  in  the  hive  designed  for 
them — selecting  the  full  frames,  and  being  care- 
ful to  secure  a  good  supjtly  of  pollen  or  bee-bread. 
Set  the  hive  in  the  centre  of  the  space  that  was 
occupied  by  the  hoc  hives,  and  feed  with  honey 
or  sugar  syrup  for  a  few  days.  The  smoke  and 
nursing  up  creates  so  much  confusion  among 
the  bees  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  accept 
the  situation  without  resorting  to  a  fight. 

Geo.  S.  Silsby. 

Wintersport,  Me.,  Oct.  25,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Pirst  Keport,  from  a  Beginner, 


The  September  No,  of  the  Journal,  replete  as 
its  predecessors  have  ever  been  with  much  that 
is  requisite  to  guide  the  apiarian  bark,  has  been 
received,  and  contents  as  usual  carefully  perused. 
I  am  sincere  in  asserting  that  each  and  every 
number  is  worth,  to  me  at  least,  the  price  of  a 
year's  subscription. 

•    Impaired  health,  for  want  of  proper  exei-cise, 
compelling  me  to  abandon  the  tripod,  quill  and 


scissors,  I  have  decided  to  engage  in  apiculture. 
As  other  duties  required  my  attention  the  pres- 
ent season,  I  have  deferred  engaging,  to  any 
extent,  in  the  business,  until  next  spring,  when 
I  desire  to  start  with  a  reasonable  number  ;  but 
as  I  have  managed  six  stocks  the  present  season, 
I  must  report  success. 

Last  April  I  took  from  my  father's  apiary  of 
fifteen  stands  kept  in  box  hives  (which  averaged 
him  for  many  years  from  six  to  eight  pounds  of 
box  honey  to  the  hive,  and  a  few  swarms  each 
season, )  six  stands  and  transferred  them  into 
mo^j^xble  comb  hives.  One  of  the  six,  a  second 
swarm  that  barely  came  through  the  winter,  I 
put  in  a  double  story  hive,  each  story  of  which 
contains  about  2100  cubic  inches,  and  each  hold- 
ing ten  frames.  By  close  economy  I  got  six 
frames  of  comb  containing  some  brood  and  two 
or  three  pounds  of  honey.  These  with  four 
empty  ones  were  placed  below  and  the  remainder 
above.  The  four  were  speedily  filled,  but  as  the 
bees  manifested  no  desire  to  begin  opera- 
tions above,  I  raised  two  frames  from  the  brood 
chamber  and  i)laced  them  above,  filling  their 
places  with  empty  ones.  They  were  at  once 
filled,  and  by  the  10th  of  August  the  remaining 
eight  were  also  filled.  These  frames  weigh 
about  ten  pounds  each,  making  a  hundred 
pounds  of  honey  and  comb,  besides  the  four 
empty  frames  filled  below.  This  result  was  at- 
tained without  spring  stimulation,  or  anything 
of  the  kind.  What  the  result  would  have  b  eu 
had  this  stock  been  populous  and  stimulated  in 
early  spring,  we  can  only  conjectui'e. 

The  other  five  stocks,  one  half  more  populous 
than  the  one  just  mentioned,  yielded  about 
thirty  pounds  in  boxes  to  the  hive,  besides  fill- 
ing three  empty  frames  below.  My  neighbor 
who  "trusts  to  luck,"  has  had  neither  surplus 
honey  nor  swarms,  and  considers  this  the  poor- 
est year  in  twenty  for  bees. 

Hoping  that  my  success  may  encourage  the 
efforts  of  our  enlightened  beekeeping  brethren 
throughout  the  land,  and  that  the  shadows  of 
Novice  and  a  host  of  others  wliose  liglits  shine 
from  under  a  beehive  instead  of  a  "bushel," 
may  never  grow  less,  I  respectfully  subscribe 
myself 

RUSTICUS. 

Canaanville,  Ohio,  Oct.  11,  1871. 


Iffects  of  a  Eee  Sting. 

At  Highgate,  (Vt.)  the  other  day,  Mrs.  Kings- 
ley  Steinhauer  was  set  upon  by  a  swarm  of  bees 
and  nearly  stung  to  death  ;  she  lay  some  time  as 
if  dead,  and  then  her  whole  flesh  became  purple, 
as  though  mortified.  She  is  now  recovering, — 
Buston  Journal,  Sept.  4,  1871. 


Mb.  Goff  disturbed  a  swarm  of  bumble-bees 
while  burying  out  West,  and  came  near  having 
a  burying  of  his  own.  The  bees  stung  his  neck, 
and  his  throat  swelled  so  that  the  whole  family 
had  to  take  turns  feeding  him  soup  with  a 
squirt-gun. 
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Washington,  December,   1871. 


We  need  copies  of  the  first  number  of  the  cur- 
rent volume  of  the  Journal  (July,  1871),  and  will  pay 
twenty  cents  each  for  them,  till  our  want  is  supplied, 
to  such  subscribers  as  do  not  tile  their  papers  and  will 
send  them  to  us. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  on  account  of  the  edi- 
tor's ill  health,  the  publication  of  the  next  volume  of 
the  "Annals  of  Bee-culture  "  will  be  delayed  till 
the  spring  of  1873.  Heretofore  this  work  was  issued 
in  the  fall,  which  is  not  thought  to  be  as  suitable  a 
time  as  that  now  proposed,  and  the  occasion  will  be 
availed  of  to  make  the  desired  change. 


Two  years  ago  we  suggested  the  addition  of 
glycerine  to  sugar  syrup  as  a  bee  feed,  to  prevent 
candying.  We  found  it  satisfactory  on  trial,  and 
several  correspondents  used  it  with  advantage.  Add- 
ing half  an  ounce  or  one  ounce  of  glycerine  to  a  pint 
of  the  syrup  while  yet  warm  makes  a  suitable  mixture, 
though  a  larger  proportion  of  the  former  may  be  em. 
ployed  where  it  can  be  procured  cheap  enough  to 
make  it  an  object.  Pure  inodorous  glycerine  is  itself 
an  excellent  occasional  bee  feed,  but  is  commonly  too 
high  in  price  for  economical  use  ;  nor  should  we  advise 
it  to  be  used  exclusively,  if  that  were  not  an  objection. 
We  have  never  tried  cream  of  tartar  to  prevent  candy- 
ing, and  incline  to  doubt  its  availability  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


It  is  commonly  supposed  that  only  since  the  intro- 
duction of  movable  comb  hives  has  it  been  ascertained 
that  young  bees  in  vigorous  colonies,  remain  within 
their  hives  eight  or  ten  days  after  being  hatched,  en- 
gaged in  nursing,  comb  building,  &c.  But  this  is  an 
erroneous  impression.  Lucas,  in  his  ^^Introduction 
to  Practical  Bee-culture,''^  written  in  1818,  and  pub- 
lished at  Prague  in  1820,  states  it  distinctly  as  a  fact 
then  well  known,  and  confirmed  by  observation,  that 
"young  llfces  do  not  show  themselves  outside  of  their 
hives  till  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  when,  if  the 
day  is  fair,  they  join  in  the  general  jubilation  of  the 
colony,  and  thenceforward  participate  in  the  out-door 
labors  of  the  workers."  Lucas  probably  used  an  ob- 
serving hive,  though  he  nowhere  expressly  states  that 
he  did. 


In  a  late  number  of  the  Bienenze^tung  a  correspond- 
ent denies  the  correctness  of  the  general  opinion  that 
queen  bees  will,  under  nocircumstances,  employ  their 
stings,  except  against  their  peers  or  rival  queens.  He 
states  that  when  properly  excited  they  will  sting  like 
other  bees,  though  the  same  causes  or  treatment  will 
not  produce  in  them  the  requisite  excitement.    They 


will  bear  much  teasing  and  pretty  rough  handling,with- 
out  showing  symptoms  of  irritation ;  and  to  induce 
them  to  sting  some  special  manipulations,  not  easily 
described,  seem  to  be  necessary — such  as  threaten  to 
endanger  life.  The  correspondent,  Mr.  Tittel,  of  Frei- 
dorf,  says  he  received  his  first  sting  from  a  queen  bee 
on  the  31st  of  May,  1869  ;  was  stung  by  another  on 
the  14th  of  June ;  and  by  a  third  on  June  18th.  On 
the  23d  of  June,  1870,  he  was  stung  successively  by 
six  queens  ;  on  the  forenoon  of  the  38th,  twice  by  the 
same  queen,  and  in  the  afternoon  repeatedly  by  an- 
other. And  in  thei  nterval  between  that  date  and  the 
8th  of  October  following,  he  managed  to  get  himself 
stung  by  queens  more  than  twenty  times. — The  sting- 
ing, he  states,  produced  very  little  pain  and  scarcely 
any  swelling.  The  sting  was  never  retained  in  the 
wound  ;  and  in  no  instance  did  it  penetrate  deeper 
than  one-tliird  its  length. 

A  Mr.  Gindley  had  previously  reported  in  the  Bien- 
enzeituug  for  1866,  that  he  had  been  stung  by  a  queen 
bee.  Though  he  felt  a  slight  pain,  no  swelling  was 
produced. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kleine,  of  Hanover,  made  numerous 
efforts  to  cause  a  queen  to  sting  him  ;  but  was  suc- 
cessful only  once. 


The  following  communication  reached  us  so 
late  that  we  have  little  room  left  for  i-emarks.  The 
bees  accompanying  it  were  crushed  in  the  mail  to  a 
shapeless  mass,  and  no  offensive  odor  was  perceptible. 
As  in  this  case  the  bees  died  in  their  hive,  the  disease, 
whatever  it  is,  seems  to  differ  materially  from  that 
prevalent  in  several  of  the  Western  States  in  1808. 
In  every  instance  then,  we  think,  the  bees  deseited 
their  hives,  usually  leaving  considerable  stores  of 
honey.  The  honey  of -the  hive  in  question  should  be 
examined,  as  it  may  possibly  contain  some  noxious 
principle  fatal  to  the  bees  that  gathered  it. — Honey 
gathered  from  fir  trees  has  been  known  to  be  very 
destructive  to  bees,  some  large  apiaries  having  been 
ruined  by  it. 

What  is  it  ? 

About  a  week  since  I  noticed  an  unusual  stir  about 
the  entrance  of  one  of  my  strong  hybrid  stocks.  At 
first  glance  I  suspected  robbery,  but  more  minute  ob- 
servation showed  there  were  no  robbers  about,  as  the 
ejected  bees  were  evidently  of  the  same  family.  For 
the  past  three  days,  bees  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
main in-doors,  as  the  mercury  is  too  low  to  permit 
flying.  This  morning  I  visited  the  hive  again  and 
found  a  fearful  quantity  of  dead  bees  on  the  bottom 
board  and  about  the  entrance.  I  cannot  detect  any 
symptoms  of  dysentery.     "  What  is  it? 

We  have  had  a  dry  season  this  year,  and  several 
late  honey-dews.  My  impression  is  that  this  honey- 
dew  has  something  to  do  with  it. — Let  us  have  the 
opinion  of  some  of  our  experienced  apiarians.  The 
hive — a  two-story  Langstroth — contains  a  hundred 
pounds  of  honey.  I  have  forty-nine  colonies  besides 
this  one,  in  ray  home  apiary,  which  as  yet  present  no 
symptoms  of  disease. 

W.  D.  Mansfield. 

Canaanville,  Ohio,  Nov.  17,  1871. 
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COEEESPONDENOE  OP  THE  BEE  JOUEITAL. 


M'T-NT  Florence,  Kansas.  Oct.  16,  1S71. — I  can- 
not do  without  your  invaluable  Journal.  You  can 
connt  me  on  your  list  ae  a  constant  subscriber. — F. 
Grubbe. 

LEWisBrRo,  Pa.,  Oct.  27.— I  think  the  past  season 
hereabout  has  been  pretty  good  for  surplus  honey,  but 
not  at  all  so  for  the  multiplication  of  swarms. 

I  any  of  yonr  correspondents  jrive  information  as 
to  the  storing  of  extracted  honey  in  wooden  casks, 
showing  what  material  is  best,  I  wish  you  would  pub- 
lish it.  "  I  should  suppose  that  most  woods  would  im- 
part their  flavor. — G.  R.  Buss, 

Ottawa,  Ills.,  Oct.  28. — As  I  have  kept  bees  for  fif- 
teen years,  I  thought,  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  knew 
something  extra  about  them  ;  but  happening  to  visit 
one  of  my  neighboi-s,  who  keei's  bees,  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  see  how  much  better  his  were  doing  than 
mine.  On  inquirin^r  of  iiim  how  he  managed  them,  he 
said,  in  the  tirst  place,  he  tuok  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, and  learned  all  he  could  from  that,  and  tiien  his 
own  experience  and  common  sense  filled  up  the  bal- 
ance. I  bori-oiced  the  Journal,  and  bouirht  some  works 
on  bees,  and  soon  found,  thai  if  I  had  never  had  bees,, 
I  should  have  been  better  prepared  to  enter  on  the  busi- 
ness than  now.  I  found  i  knew  nothius  really  and 
scientifically  about  them.  It  was  too  late  to  sret  my 
swarms  inio  movable  frame  hives,  which  I  find  are 
the  great  desideratum.  I  have  twenty  seven  colonies, 
fiiteen  of  which  made  about  three  huiulred  (3()0) 
pounds  of  honey,  oft"  of  buckwheat  blossoms.  I  shall 
sow  four  acres  of  Alsike  clover  next  spring,  and  sow 
bu  kwheat  twice,  about  the  middle  of  June  and  July. 
I  have  bought  twenty-five  more  coionies,  some  of 
them  weak.  I  shall  unite  the  weak  ones,  as  an  ex- 
periment, and  give  tlie  result.  I  enclose  two  dol- 
lars, a  year's  sul>scription  for  the  Journal. — L.  Soule. 

RidgefieDT),  Conn.,  Oct.  28. — Bees  have  done  well 
here  the  past  season,  mine  having  averaged  over  fifty 
pounds  of  surplus  honey,  per  stock.  Italians  again 
showiuir  their  superiority  as  honey-iratherers.  I  have 
lots  of  bee  matters  to  talk  about,  but  will  defer  it  un- 
til I  get  more  time.— S.  W.  Stevens. 

Herman,  Me. — Bees  have  not  done  anything  in 
this  section  for  the  past  two  years.  Last  year  I  had 
ten  stocks,  and  did  not  get  one  swarm.  This  year  I 
had  tilteen,  and  got  two  swarms,  and  have  to  feed  a 
pari  of  my  bees  to  winter. — J.  Allen. 

GiRAKD,  Pa.,  Oct.  80.— I  notice  that  Adam  Grimm 
seems  to  practice  natural  swarming.  Will  he  please 
tell  us  if  he  considers  that  preferable  to  artificial  ? 
An  opinion  fi-om  one  so  successful  as  he  has  been  wiih 
bees,  cannut  but  be  of  great  benefit.  My  bees  have 
done  well  for  the  last  two  years,  having  doubled  with 
each  year.  I  have  now  seventy-five  colonies ;  am 
using  the  Beebe  hive  altogether,  as  I  consider  it  the 
best  "movable  frame  hive  I  have  tried. — A.  Battles. 

Peoria,  Ills.,  Nov.  1. — We  have  a  very  fair  season 
for  liees  in  this  part  of  Illinois,  though  the  amount  of 
surplus  honey  is  not  so  great  as  during  some  seasons, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bees  came  through  the 
■winter  in  great  jjoverty,  and  conseciuently  spent  all 
the  early  part  of  the  season  in  providing  for  and  rear- 
ing their  young.— W.  T.  Green. 

CniNQUACENSEr,  Canada,  Nov.  6. — Bees  have  done 
very  well  this  year.  They  gathered  nearly  all  their 
surplus  honey  from  the  basswood  blossoms,  but  have 
gathered  none  since. — J.  Pjckeuing. 


Hopkinsvillb,  Ky.,  Nov.  6.  —This  has  been  a  very 
good  honey  season  ;  and  if  I  could  spare  the  time,  I 
could  make  it  profitable  to  keep  bees.  I  have  about 
seventy  stocks  on  hand,  and  tlu^y  are  in  good  con- 
dition to  winter.  I  would  like  to  engage  a  reliable 
young  man  for  another  year,  to  take  charge  of  my 
apiary.  Can  such  be  had  ?  I  will  give  a  portion  of 
the  jtrocceds,  or  an  interest  in  the  whole  stock,  -^his 
is  a  fine  location  for  an  apiary.  The  Evansyille,  H. 
&  Nashville  railroad  passing  through  our  place.  I 
want  some  one  who  is  willing  to  work.~G.  B.  Long. 

Oquawka,  Iils.,  Nov.  8. — Bees  that  have  had  care, 
have  done  well  here.  One  stock  of  Italians  gave  nie 
165,'  lbs.  cap  honey,  and  have  40  lbs.  inoi'e  in  their 
hive  now  th  m  tliey  had  in  the  spring.  Old  fogy's 
bees  have  done  very  poorly — no  swarms,  no  honey, 
but  plenty  of  moth.  He  don't  take  the  "  Journal." — 
C.  W.  Green. 

Aurora,  Ills.,  Nov.  12. — I  have  forty-two  colonies 
of  bees,  some  pure  Italians,  some  hybrids,  and  some- 
native  blacks,  all  in  good  condition  for  winteriuir. 
The  first  part  of  the  season  here  was  excellent,  but 
after  July  our  bees  cotikl  do  very  little.  I  have  differ- 
ent works  on  bee-keeping,  but  find  your  vahiable 
Journal  comes  as  handy  as  a  little  pet.-  J.  Divekey. 

Monmouth,  Ills.,  Nov,  13. — The  season  here, 
takinir  it  throuijh,  has  been  a  good  one  for  honey. 
Most  stocks  in  this  section  liave  too  much  honey  and 
too  few  bees  for  wintering  well.  But  very  few  bee- 
keepers in  this  county  have  yet  begun  to  use  the 
movable  comb  hive.  On  the  9t!i  of  this  month,  I  saw 
bees  carrying  pollen,  which  I  suppose  was  gatherel 
from  sweet  clover.  W(!  have  had  several  nights  of 
freezing  weather.— T\  G.  McGaw. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Esport  from  Ontario,  Canada. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Will  you  allow  me  to  inflict 
upon  you  .some  bee  news  from  these  parts.  I 
commenced  bee-keeping  four  years  ago,  having 
at  that  time  been  afflicted  with  a  very  bad  (or 
good )  attack  of  '"  bee  on  the  brain,"  I  thought 
that  I  would  besiin  with  one  hive  and  the  Bee 
Journal ;  but  owing  to  natural  stupidity,  or  some- 
thing else,  my  visions  of  immediate  wealtli  took 
a  backward  stride  ;  yet  I  gained  in  knowledge 
M'hat  I  lost  in  nnmey.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Editor, 
let  me  here  remark  that  some  people  appear  to 
acquire  knowledge  at  a  remarkably  rapid  rate. 
For  instance,  1  have  a  neighbor  (and  I  see  by 
the  Journal  that  other  localities  are  doubled 
in  the  same  way)  who  has  had  bees  for  one  sea- 
son, and  could  jjut  Gallup  or  Novice,  or  any  of 
the  greater  liglits  to  the  biusli  in  live  minutes, 
by  his  superior  knowledge  and  experience. 

These  last  two  years  I  have  done  very  well,  as 
I  have  increased  my  stock  from  four  hives  t« 
twenty- three.  I  thought  to  control  swarming  by 
getting  ahead  of  some  of  my  colonies  this  year. 
Accordingly  on  th6  24th  of  May  I  made  two  arti- 
ficial swarms.  But  this  seemed  to  be  only  an 
incentive  to  redoubled  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  little  rascals,  as  one  of  the  swarms  cast  three 
swarms  and  gave  me  forty-two  jiounds  of  sur- 
plus ;  aiiil  tbo  old  hive  cast  one  very  heavy  swarm, 
and  gave  me  twenty-three  pounds  of  surplus. 

The  other  hive  which  I  divided,  did  very  near 
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as  well — whereas  the  rest  of  my  hives  did  not  do 
so  Avell,  leavinj:^  aside  the  artijEicial  .swarms. 

This,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think  was  doing  pretty- 
well  for  this  part  of  the  country,  considering  tlie 
operator  and  the  season.  Tliis  has  heen  a  very 
poor  season,  during  the  hr.st  and  last  part  ;  but  I 
believe  I  owe  part  of  my  success  to  stimulative 
feeding  in  the  spring.  The  last  half  of  June  and 
the  first  half  of  July  was  the  only  good  time  for 
bees  here  this  season.  I  intend  to  go  in  for  honey 
next  season,  if  all  goes  well  this  winter.  So  tell 
Novice  to  bo  very  careful,  or  this  frozen  region 
^  will  be  after  him  with  a  sharp  stick. 

Please,  Mr.  Editor,  if  it  is  not  presuming,  I 
should  like  to  be  chi^sfd  among  y(jur  life  mem- 
bers for  our  Journal  ;  for  as  long  as  I  can  raise 
the  needful  I  must  have  the  Journal,  as  I  do  not 
see  how  any  one  can  keep  bees  witiiout  it.  By 
the  way.  Mr.  Editor,  jdease  let  me  know  if  I  can 
get  the  first  two  volumes,  and  what  they  will 
cost. 

As  you  must  be  getting  bored  almost  to  death, 
I  had  better  stop.  But  first  I  should  like  to 
shake  hands  all  around,  and  hurkah  for  the  old 
stand-by,  the  American  Bke  Journal.  Yours, 
bee  nightedly, 

Geo.  T.  Burgess. 

.Lucknow,  Ontario. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

B:es  in  1871. 


My  field  is  two  miles  east  of  Albany  city,  in 
North  Greenbush,  though  Albany  is  my  post- 
office.  My  field  for  honey  is  but  an  ordinary 
one.  and  the  season  less  favorable  than  the  last, 
or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  swarms  required 
a  larger  field.  JMy  neighbor,  not  one  hundred 
rods  distant,  with  one  colony  and  one  new 
.swarm,  had  no  surplus.  Another  bee  man  three 
miles  off,  with  eleven  colonies,  had  less  than  one 
hundred  pounds  of  surplus  from  them  all.  His 
bees  did  the  best  of  any  1  have  heard  of  in  the 
old  swarming  hives  in  this  vicinity. 

I  have,  with  my  new  swarm,  thirty  colonies  ; 
liutthe  unfavoraV)le  season  and  limited  field  have 
s  >  shortened  my  suri>lus  tiiat  I  got  biit  about  half 
a  ton  from  the  thirty  colonies.  The  colony  that 
gave  me  two  hundred  ('200j  pounds  last  season, 
gave  me  but  one  hundied  and  forty-three  (148) 
pounds  this  season.  This  was  rather  a  dis- 
ai'pointment  to  me,  as  1  had  hoped  an  improve- 
ment upon  last  season.  I  had  last  season  ex- 
pressed, in  some  commuincation,  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  do  better  than  two  hundred  pounds 
to  one  colony,  and  our  agricultural  society  had 
offered  a  premium  of  twenty  dollars  for  the 
largest  amount  of  honey  from  one  swarm.  This 
season  friend  Quinby  had  the  hive  that  gave  two 
hundred  (200)  pounds,  and  mine  gave  but  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  (143)  pounds.  Still 
there  were  some  alleviating  circumstances. 

1.  I  flatter  myself  that  St.  Johusville  gives  a 
much  better  field  for  sur]>lus  honey  than  my 
bees  have  access. to. 

3.  That  though  Mr.  Quinby  took  the  highest 
premium,  he  had  to  use  my  patent  to  accomplish 


it.     Duty  to  others  may  require  me  to  say  so 
much. 

My  most  successful  colony  is  one  of  ten  that  I 
purchased  in  1867,  for  Italian  bees,  of  a  neighbor 
some  three  or  four  miles  from  my  residence. 
Some  were  more  strongly  marked  than  others, 
and  probably  all  of  them  were  hybrids.  In  the 
five  seasons  it  lias  cast  no  swarm,  and  I  regard 
it  as  the  best  colony  I  have  ever  had  or  ever  seen. 
Is  there  any  convenient  way  to  secure  new  stocks 
from  that  colony,  unmixed  with  other  strains? 
If  the  stock  yard,  the  breed  of  horses,  the  stye, 
the  fiock,  and  all  the  different  beasts  or  fowls  of 
the  farmer  may  be  improved  indefinitely,  why 
may  not  the  apiarian's  stock  be  benefited  by 
following  the  same  course?  and  what  -vyould  be 
the  easiest  and  safest  course  to  adoi:)t  to  try  ex- 
periments to  this  end  ?  An  answer  from  the 
editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  or  of  dis- 
tinguished apiarians  who  are  familiar  with  every 
I'ope  in  the  beekeepers'  craft,  would  be  very 
gratifying  to  one  who  is  too  far  advanced  in  life 
to  make  many  experiments  in  the  business,  and 
too  young  in  the  apiculturists'  business  to  know 
much  of  their  management. 

The  colony  is  in  a  hive  of  my  latest  patent — 
"Hazen's  Eureka  Hive,"  with  bars  instead  of 
frames. 

I  know  not  but  the  thought  is  a  visionary  one, 
and  the  object  unattainable  ;  but  if  our  business 
may  be  greatly  advanced  and  its  profits  increased 
largely  by  the  introduction  of  queens  from  a  dis- 
tant country,  may  we  not  improve  our  stock  by 
securing  our  new  stocks  by  our  best  old  stocks  ? 
The  colony  has  had  its  breeding  apartment  in 
use  five  seasons,  and  the  comb  is  of  course  some- 
what darkened  and  old.  Would  it  answer  to 
confine  the  colony  another  season  to  the  breed- 
ing apartment  and  thus  secure  an  eaiij'  swarm, 
and  then  remove  the  brood  combs  to  as  many 
nucleus  hives  as  there  were  queen  cells  in  the 
hive,  giving  one  cell  to  each,  and  then  remove 
the  whole  to  a  distance  from  other  bees,  to  secure, 
at  the  issue  of  the  queens,  the  service  of  the 
drones  for  the  queens,  to  secure  the  purity  of  all 
the  stocks,  or  will  this  be  unnecessary? 

I  have  been  interested  and  instructed  in  the 
pursuit  of  my  business  by  your  Journal,  and 
through  it  have  formed  something  of  acquain- 
tance with  numbers  of  able  men  in  the  business, 
of  whom  I  shall  have  pleasing  remembrance 
what  little  time  memory  holds  its  seat. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  and  the 
success  of  your  useful  Journal. 

I  am  yours  respectfully, 

Jasper  Hazen. 

Albany,  N.  T. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Letter  from  Lansas. 


Dear  Reader  :— It  is  not  often  that  we  will 
occupy  space  in  the  Journal.  Occasionally  we 
like  to  have  our  say.  Suppose  that  we  do  hit 
some  of  our  '■  old  bee  writers, "  what  of  it  ?  They 
have  been  hitting  others  ;  and  to  have  a  little 
conceit  knocked  out  of   them,  once  in  awhile, 
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may  do  good.  We  would  judge  that  some  of 
them  fancy  all  beekeepers  in  the  country  are 
looking  up  to  them  as  teachers  ;  when  the  fact 
is  they  have  told  ns  long  ago  nibrly  all  they 
know  about  beekeeping,  and  their  articles  now 
are  chiefly  speculation  and  theory,  putting  forth 
ofttimes  some  new  fangled  notion  not  even  tested 
by  themselves.  And  they  thus  keep  a  little  lot 
of  beginners  fooling  away  their  time,  experi- 
menting on  those  tricks  that  are  vain. 

As  to  Kansas  :  the  harvest  is  past,  the  summer 
is  ended,  and  the  bees  are  all  right.  The  season 
has  been  a  very  good  one,  also  up  to  the  8th  of 
June  the  bees  nearly  starved.  From  that  time 
till  the  first  of  August  there  was  just  about 
enough  honey  to  keep  them  breeding  well  and 
make  the  necessary  increase. 

The  honey  harvest  closed  this  year  about  the 
15th  of  September,  although  in  some  years  it 
continues  a  month  longer.  As  this  was  our  first 
experiment  with  the  Extractor,  of  course  we  are 
away  behind  those  that  have  had  more  experience. 
Even  Katie  Grimm  has  beat  us  so  bad  that  we 
are  almost  ashamed  to  tell  how  little  we  were 
able  to  do.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  (330) 
pounds  was  our  best  day's  work — which  was  on 
the  9th  of  September.  But  by  referring  to  the 
Journal,  we  see  that  on  the  15th  of  July,  Miss 
Katie  extracted  2^  barrels,  or  nine  hundred  and 
twenty-five  (935)  pounds.  Our  surplus  amounted 
to  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  to  each  stock, 
counting  the  increase. 

We  have  never  told  you  what  kind  of  hive  we 
are  using,  nor  what  a  cheap  honey  extractor  we 
have  got.  We  are  afraid  to  do  so,  lest  some  of 
you  would  want  to  give  us  a  dollar  for  a  descrip- 
tion. Our  hive  suits  us  very  well,  and  we  are 
going  to  let  every  body  else  use  just  such  hives 
as  please  them  best. 

Our  main  difficulty  heretofore  was  in  getting 
the  combs  straight  in  the  frames.  This  season, 
however,  we  hit  on  a  comb  guide  that  works  to  a 
charmC'Oh,  how  pleased  was  I !").  Butasthere 
has  been  very  little  said  on  the  siibject  of  comb 
guides  since  we  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Journal, 
we  are  not  certain  that  we  have  not  hit  on  some- 
body's patent,  and  have  after  all  nothing  but 
what  beekeepers  have  been  using  for  years. 
However,  if  there  is  any  one  that  is  in  trouble 
about  getting  straight  combs,  we  will  describe 
our  guide  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal.* 
Any  one  can  make  it,  and  it  cost  but  a  trifle. 
As  far  as  tested,  it  don't  fail  once  in  a  hundred 
times.  Besides,  we  have  our  bees  make  use  of 
our  surplus  wax  in  comb  building.  How  is  that, 
Mr.  Walter,  for  a  "wild  country?"  Don't  you 
think  the  Orchard  beeman  would  like  to  know 
how  to  do  that  ?  By  the  way,  your  apology  for 
him  was  rather  lame.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  you  had  said  he  wanted  to  see  whether  any 
reader  of  the  Journal  was  foolish  enough  to  send 
him  a  dollar.  We  think  it  doubtful  whether  there 
was.  There  was  one,  however,  that  sent  us  five 
cents,  and  we  don't  think  he  would  have  done  it, 
exceijt  for  the  Twining  "six  secrets,"  to  use  in 

*By  all  means  let  us  have  the  description  soon. 
Nnmbers  are  anxious  to  get  a  "  sure  thinii"  in  time 
to  arrange  for  next  season's  operations. — [Ed. 


connection  with  the   Gallup  hive.     Here  is  his 

letter  in  the  original  Ms.,  only  with  the  name 
and  date  cut  off.  The  orthography  is  a  little 
amusing,  and  somewhat  peculiar. 

"  Mr.  Noah  Cameron,  Dear  Sir,  you  will  find  en- 
closed 5  cents,  for  whitch  pleese  send  me  Gallup's 
discriptions  for  makeing  Beehives  and  the  twinning 
Six  Secretes  for  handling  and  manageing  Bees. 

and  except  my  kindest  thanks  for  the  Same. 
Yours  truly, 


We  will  guarantee  that  he  has  not  taken  the 
.Journal  long,  or  he  would  not  have  invested  even 
five  cents  for  the  "secrets." 

Small  Queens. — What  little  experience  we 
have  had  with  such,  is  that  they  are  of  little 
account.  Some  will  do  first-rate  for  the  first 
season  ;  but  most  of  them  will  fail  to  be  good 
layers  iu  the  second,  and  some  fail  entirely.  We 
deem  it  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  bee- 
keeping, to  keep  all  your  stocks  supplied  with 
good,  vigorous,  prolific  queens.  It  makes  more 
difference  than  it  does  what  kind  of  a  hive  you 
tise.  And  how  to  raise  good  queens  is  a  subject 
pregnant  with  interest.  Its  importance  cannot 
be  overestimated.  In  our  humble  opinion  it 
entirely  eclipses  the  hive  question. 

There  has  been  a  deal  said  about  natural  and 
artificial  queens  ;  yet  nothing  conclusive  has  been 
established.  There  are  many  poor  queens 
among  both  kinds.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
depends  upon  the  attention  that  they  get  in  the 
larva)  state.  All  small  queens  should  be  rejected. 
They  are  evidently  not  fully  developed.  They 
have  had  a  scant  supply  of  the  royal  food.  There 
are  also  many  poor  queens  among  those  that  are 
of  good  size.  Why  this  is  so,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  bad  breeding.  All 
our  queens  should  be  under  our  eye,  to  see  that  * 
they  ai-e  physically  perfect  before  they  are  al- 
lowed to  take  charge  of  a  colony.  It  is  a  good 
point  when  your  queen  can  fly  immediately  on 
her  exit  from  the  cell. 

We  had  a  hive  this  season  in  the  same  fix  that 
one  or  two  correspondents  have  previously  men- 
tioned. The  brood  was  dying  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  of  it  capped  over.  The  conclusion 
we  arrived  at  was  that  the  bees  had  swarmed  at 
a  time  when  the  hive  was  full  of  eggs  and  young 
larvfe  :  and  that  they  had  left  too  few  bees  for 
the  work  they  had  to  do. 

As  this  letter  is  long  enough  already,  we  will 
only  add  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Kansas  Bee- 
keepers' Association  there  were  three  delegates 
elected  to  the  National  Convention  to  be  held  at 
Cleveland,  in  December.  They  are  Dr.  L.  J. 
Dallas,  William  Barnes,  and  your  correspond- 
ent. 

N.  Camebon. 

Lawrence,  Kansas. 


In  a  favorable  season,  the  first  fifteen  days  of 
the  new-establishment  of  a  swarm  in  a  hive  are 
employed  in  the  most  active  labor.  There  is 
sometimes  as  much  work  done  in  that  short 
time,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  season  that  is  left 
for  working. 
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Non-hatching  Bee  £ggs. 

Translated  for  the  American  Bee  Journal,  from  the 
"  Bienenzeituu^." 


Since  I  first  stated,  in  my  essay  on  alternation 
of  generation,  in  ^'■Parthenogenesis  in  Insects'" 
(1858,  page  62),  the  fact,  based  on  an  observa- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Hncke,  tliat  there  are  queen 
bees  whose  eggs,  thougli  regularly  broodecl,  fail 
to  hatch,  the  number  of  such  instances  noticed 
by  others  has  become  so  multiplied  that  the 
Baron  of  Berlepsch  —  who  once,  in  confident 
conviction  to  the  contrary,  boldly  offered  to  give 
twenty  of  his  finest  Dzievzon  hives  stocked  with 
Italian  bees,  for  one  such  queen — has  felt  him- 
self constrained  to  devote  a  special  paragraph  to 
these  "addle  eggs,"  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
celebrated  work  on  Bees  and  Bee-culture  (1805, 
page  86). 

In  accordance  with  previous  observers,  Ber- 
lepsch infers,  from  the  absence  of  brood,  that 
the  eggs  are  in  reality  addle.  He  assumes  that 
they  remain  entirely  without  any  advance  to- 
wards development,  though  brooded  ;  and  looks 
for  the  cause  of  this  in  the  defective  constitution 
of  the  mother,  in  consequence  of  which  she  has 
lost,  either  wholly  or  partially,  the  ability  to 
produce  eggs  having  the  germ  of  vitality.  Of 
the  same  opinion  is  Professor  Von  Siebold,  as  is 
shown  in  a  communication  from  him  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Bienenzeitung  (1871,  page  171), 
wherein  he  speaks  of  the  addle  condition  of  bee 
eggs,  though  he  was  unable  to  detect  anything 
abnormal  either  in  the  queen  sent  to  him,  or  in 
her  eggs. 

I  confess  that  I  coincided  in  this  view  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  eggs  in  the  instance  re- 
ferred to,  till  the  autumn  of  1868,  when  I  had 
opportunities  in  rapid  succession  to  investigate 
three  cases  of  so-called  addleness,  and  then  found 
reason  to  change  my  opinion. 

The  first  of  these  cases  occurred  in  the  apiary 
of  Mr.  Dorr,  in  Mettenheim.  On  the  23d  of 
September,  I  received  from  him  the  following 
communication  respecting  it: — "For  two  months 
past  I  have  been  watching  the  oviposition  of  a 
queen  bred  this  year,  continually  finding  eggs 
in  the  cells,  but  never  any  larvse,  sealed  or  un- 
sealed. Three  weeks  ago  I  examined  t!ie  hive, 
and  found,  as  I  had  found  four  weeks  before 


eggs,  and  eggs  only.  Inferring  thence  that  a 
change  of  queen  had  taken  place,  I  regarded 
these  eggs  as  the  first  batch  laitl  by  the  new 
queen.  Since  then,  three  weeks  more  have 
elapsed  to-day,  yet  I  found  no  trace  whatever  of 
brood  ;  but,  as  before,  eggs  only.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  population  of  the  hive  having 
become  much  reduced,  the  area  of  oviposition  is 
no  longer  large,  yet  I  find  in  each  cell  in  this 
area  several  eggs,  and  in  some  instances  as  many 
as  five.*  But  1  can  readily  see  that  always  one 
of  these  eggs  has  been  recently  laid,  because  the 
larger  number  have  already,  by  drying  up,  be- 
come shrivelled  or  shrunken — some  being,  as  it 
were,  mere  shells.  I  would  particularly  request 
attention  to  the  fact  that  oviposition  appears  to 
have  proceeded  regularly,  for  there  always  was 
one  freshly  laid  egg  in  every  such  cell. — On  the 
whole,  I  cannot  account  for  the  facts  thus  ob- 
served except  on  the  assumption  that  this  queen 
lays  addle  eggs  only. " 

Mr.  Dorr's  kind  offer  to  send  me  the  queen 
and  eggs  for  examination,  was  of  course  thank- 
fully accepted  ;  and  I  very  soon  received  both, 
with  an  additional  note  from  him,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  queen  was  hatched  on  the  12th 
of  July,  when  drones  were  plenty  ;  and  that  she 
had  been  laying  since  the  beginning  of  August, 
though  no  being,  endowed  with  vitality,  had  ever 
issued  from  any  of  her  eggs. 

I  found  the  queen,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally, perfectly  normal  and  well-shaped.  The 
ovaries  and  oviducts  were  richly  stored  with  eggs 
in  various  stages  of  advancing  maturity — those 
organs  being  still  well  developed  for  so  late  a 
period  in  the  season.  As  in  the  case  also,  men- 
tioned by  Prof.  Siebold,  fertilization  had  taken 
place,  and  the  spermatheca  contained  a  dense 
mass  of  still  mobile  spematozoid^.  Their  dis- 
section furnished  nothing  that  threw  any  light 
on  the  subject ;  biit  the  matter  assumed  a  dif- 
ferent aspect  when  I  subjected  the  eggs  them- 
selves to  investigation. 

Even  the  first  egg  placed  under  the  microscope, 
though  still  fresh  and  of  the  usual  appearance, 
satisfied  me  that  the  assumption  that  these  eggs 
were  addle,  was  altogether  unfounded.  Instead 
of  an  amorphous  yolk,  it  contained  a  peifectly 
formed  embryo,  with  the  usual  external  and  in- 

*  In  several  of  the  cells  of  the  comb  sent  to  me,  I  found  even 
seven  or  eight  eggs. — Note,  by  Prof.  Leuckart, 
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ternal  appenrlatjes  (even  the  amnion)  ;  so  that, 
without  further  knowledge  of  the  ciicuinstances, 
the  egg  had  to  be  regarded  as  normally  endowed 
with  life.  And  all  the  rest  of  the  eggs  were  just 
like  the  first  one  examined,  so  far  as  their  shriv- 
elled state  allowed  me  to  form  a  judgment — 
most  of  them,  however,  being  so  shrunken  that 
the  embryo,  as  such,  could  not  be  exhibited. 

Tlie  "addlenes^"  of  tliese  eggs  was  conse- 
quently merely  apjiarent.  Their  failure  to  hatch 
did  not  result  from  lack  of  inherent  power  of 
development,  but  from  the  simjjle  fact  that  the 
embryo,  formed  entirely  as  all  such  embryos  are, 
had  not  power  1o  emerge  from  the  egg.  Neither 
the  egg  shell  nor  the  amniotic  sac  showed  any 
abnormal  thickening,  and  tlie  embryo  itself  was 
entirely  normal.  There  was  consequently  no 
physical  or  mechanical  obstacle  to  prevent  hatch- 
ing ;  and  there  remains  hence  on\y  the  assump- 
tion that  the  seeming  addleness  of  the  eggs 
resulted  from  the  premature  death  of  the  em- 
bryonal germ. 

What  I  hase  here  stated  respecting  the  Dorr 
case  holds  goo  1  also  as  regards  two  others,  which 
were  presented  to  me  almost  simultaneously  for 
investigation.  Here  also  the  apparently  addle 
eggs  contained  normally  developed  embryos. 
One  of  these  cases,  however,  was  of  special  in- 
terest, because  by  it  was  furnished  the  experi- 
mental proof  that  the  embryos  do  not  hatch,  even 
when  the  eggs  containing  them  are  placed  in 
other  hives.  This  fact  was  communicated  to 
me  by  Mr.  E.  Bottger,  teachci-,  of  Weissenberg, 
in  Saxony,  in  a  note,  as  follows  :  —  "Last  summer 
I  had  two  cases  presented  to  me,  in  which  young 
queens  laid  eggs  incapable  of  producing  living 
larvje.  The  first  of  these  queens  was  found  in  a 
colony  belonging  to  Mr.  Schmidt,  of  Zworsty. 
She  was  killed  and  cast  out  by  the  bees  two 
months  later.  The  second  occurred  in  a  colony 
belonging  to  Mr.  Fanghiihnel,  of  Hartingsdorff. 
She  laid  a  vast  number  of  eggs,  in  perfectly  regu- 
lar order,  in  thirteen  dift'erent  colonies  in  which 
we  successively  introduced  her,  and  all  of  which 
proved  to  be  lifeless.  Eggs  from  other  hives, 
and  even  drone  eggs,  were  regularly  hatched 
when  inserted  in  any  of  the  hivr-s  containing  this 
queen.  By  repeatedly  inserting  brood  combs 
containing  eggs  from  other  queens  the  population 
was  kept  up  in  the  colonies  with  this  defective 
queen." 

As  this  case  shows  evidently',  the  cause  of  the 
premature  death  of  the  embryo  germs  must  be 
sought  for  in  the  eggs,  or  rather  in  the  mother 
which  produces  those  eggs.  But  whether  it  will 
ever  happen  that  the  cause  shall  be  discovered, 
is  extremely  doubtful.  We  know  of  analogous 
cases  in  human  subjects,  though  not  even  plau- 
sible explanations  of  the  occurrence  have  yet 
been  furnished  ;  and  queen  bees  producing  so- 
called  addle  eggs  may  be  clas.sed  in  the  same 
category.  Eggs  truly  addle — that  is,  eggs  con- 
taining no  embryonal  germ  susceptible  of  de- 
velopment, have  not  yet  been  found  among 
those  laid  by  queen  bees. 

Leuckart. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jouinal.] 

Eearing  Artificial  Queens,  and  their  Value. 

When  I  commenced  Italianizing  my  bees,  I 
laid  down  certain  rules  under  which  I  would 
proceed  the  following  spring.  One  of  these  was, 
to  raise  drones  and  queens  so  early  in  the  season 
that  the  young  queens  would  have  no  chance  to 
mate  with  black  drones.  To  get  drones  early,  I 
wintered  in  nuclei  and  full  hives,  twelve  virgin 
queens.  All  of  these  were  got  through  the  win- 
ter safely,  but  I  lost  seven  of  them  the  first  few 
days  after  wintering  out.  From  the  five  which 
were  saved  I  succeeded  in  raising,  at  the  lowest 
estimate,  three  thousand  drones,  that  were  flj'ing 
as  early  as  the  20th  of  April.  I  had  succeeded 
also  in  raising  more  than  a  dozen  queens  hatched 
between  the  10th  and  15th  of  .\pril.  Every  day 
that  was  warm  enough  for  bees  to  fly,  the  queens 
as  well  as  the  drones  aiDpe.ared  to  be  just  as 
lively  and  active  in  their  excursion.s,  as  in  sum- 
mer weather;  and  I,  of  course,  expected  that 
the  queens  would  speedily  become  fertile.  But 
I  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  None  of  those 
queens  became  fertile  until  the  7th  of  May, 
when  three  of  them  commenced  laying  drone 
eggs,  and  soon  appeared  to  be  regularly  fertile. 
At  that  time,  however,  drones  had  made  their 
appearance  from  common  stocks  also. 

Most  of  the  queens  that  I  reared  so  early,  were 
small,  did  not  prove  to  be  very  prolific,  and  were 
superseded  the  same  season  by  the  workers. 
When  the  queen  cells  in  which  they  were  hatched 
were  built,  no  young  workers  had  yet  been 
hatched,  to  my  knowledge  ;  and  bees  could  not 
yet  gather  pollen  in  the  fields.  I  tried  once  or 
twice  more  to  raise  early  queens,  but  always 
with  poor  success.  I  am  now  fully  satisfied 
that,  to  raise  prolific  and  large  queen.s,  a  colony 
must  have  a  large  immber  of  young  workers, 
and  must  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  honey  and 
fresh  pollen  newly  gathered  in  the  fields.  The 
colony  must  also  be  closely  watched  ;  all  queen 
cells  sealed  before  the  third  day  after  making  the 
colony  queenless,  and  all  cells  built  after  the 
seventh  day,  should  be  destroyed.  If  sealed  too 
early,  the  young  queens  hatched  from  them  will 
nearly  always  be  small ;  if  too  late,  such  queens 
proved  to  be  very  unprolific  with  me,  and  were 
sometimes  superseded  very  shortly  after  becom- 
ing fertile. 

In  my  location  it  is  early  enough  to  commence 
breeding  queens  between  the  first  and  the  fifth 
of  ]\Iay.  During  the  months  of  May,  June,  July 
and  August,  good  queens  can  be  artificially 
raised,  if  the  proper  stocks  are  selected,  well 
treated,  and  properly  watched.  No  stock  should 
be  compelled  to  raise  two  sets  of  queen  cells  in 
succession.  1  always  found  the  second  lot  infe- 
rior to  the  first ;  and  as  bees  nurse  a  smaller 
number  of  r(-)yal  grubs  better  than  a  larger  one, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  build  more  than 
eight  or  ten  cells.  Queens  reared  at  a  time  when 
little  or  no  pollen  is  gathered,  are  usually  smaller 
and  less  prolific  than  those  reared  with  plenty  of 
pasturage.  Therefore,  queens  reared  in  the 
month  of  Septemljer  are  not  near  so  valuable  as 
queens  reared  in  the  preceding  mouth.     Queens 
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artificially  reared  are,  in  most  instances,  as  good 
as  natural  ones  ;  but  not  all  of  them.  I  will  not 
deny  that  I  think  more  highly  of  natural  queens 
than  of  artificial  ones  ;  but  we  cannot  always 
get  them,  when  we  want  them,  and  many  a  stock 
would  be  lost  if  we  depended  exclusively  on  a 
Bupply  of  natural  queens.  Those  queens,  too, 
greatly  vary  in  prolificness  and  longevity  ;  and 
1  must  concede  that  I  have,  and  have  had,  many 
an  artificial  queen  that  I  preferred  to  natural 
ones. 

•s****  *  *  * 

I  had  written  the  foregoing  article  about  ten 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  last  (December) 
number  of  the  Journal,  thinking  it  would  be  in 
time  yet  after  receiving  that  number,  I  retained 
it  ;  and  I  am  now  really  glad  that  I  did  so,  as 
this  gives  me  a  chance  to  comply  witl\  the  re- 
quest of  Novice  and  say  how  I  get  my  queen 
cells.  But  to  satisfy  Novice  and  other  readers 
of  the  Journal  that  I  have  been  breeding  my 
queens  in  the  same  way  for  a  number  of  years,  I 
send  you,  Mr.  Editor,  one  of  my  circulars  for 
1868,  with  the  request  to  insert  here  what  I  said 
in  it  about  queen  raising  : 

RAISING   QUEENS. 

When  I  first  commenced  raising  queens,  I  raised 
tliein  on  pieces  of  brood  comb  with  ejius  and  little 
wm-ms,  which  I  had  inserted  into  a  little  liivc  (nucleus) 
with  three  small  frames  6  inches  wide  and  .5  deep  that 
were  tilled  with  comb  and  honey  and  a  small  lot  of 
Wurker  bees.  This  I  found  was  a  poor  way.  I  now 
deprive  a  good  colony  of  liees  of  their  queen,  let  them 
build  queen  cells,  aud  on  the  9tli  and  10th  day  I  cut 
out  all  of  them  but  one  and  divide  aud  insert  into  as 
many  nuclei  as  I  have  queen  cells,  and  then  I  either 
take  bees  enough  from  the  hive  I  cut  out  the  queen 
cells  to  start  the  nuclei,  or  take  mostly  youns  bees 
from  another  colony  and  keep  tliem  shut  up  until  the 
young  queen  hatches,  and  then  open  them  in  the  eve- 
ning; a  little  while  before  sun  down,  when  scarcely 
ever  any  bees  will  return  to  tlie  parent  hive.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  it  is  useless  to  commence  raising: 
queens  before  the  1st  of  May.  Scarcely  ever  any 
queens  will  get  fertile  before  the  middle  of  May.  If 
they  are  fertile  they  may  be  introduced  into  large 
colonies. 

To  this  I  have  to  add  that,  during  swarming 
time.  I  stock  all  my  nuclei  with  queen  cells  built 
in  hives  that  swarmed  naturally  ;  and  that,  in 
nearly  every  instance,  1  take  the  tested  queens 
sent  off,  from  full  colonies  that  have  natural 
queens.  The  twenty-five  queens  sent  to  Novice 
September  15th  and  22d,  1870,  were  artificial 
untested  queens  that  had  Just  commenced  laying 
and  were  not  more  than  l^ourteen  days  old.  They 
were,  consequently  bred  at  the  end  of  August 
or  beginning  of  September,  or  at  a  time  when 
the  best  breeding  season  was  over,  and  they 
could  mate  only  with  old  drones  artificially  pro- 
duced. If  only  three  out  of  those  twenty-five 
queens  ceased  laying  before  they  became  one 
year  old.  Novice  had  better  luck  with  them  than 
I  expected.  He  might  have  had  the  very  best  of 
artificial  or  natural  queens,  and  not  fared  better. 
It  is  ray  opinion  that  Novice  and  many  other 
beekeepers  should  not  delay  ordering  queens  to 
a  time  when  the  best  queens  cannot  be  raised. 
Whether  he  will  do  better  by  ordering  queens  of 


Mr.  Langstroth  or  not,  if  he  should  order  twen- 
ty-five untested  queens  so  late  as  September  12th, 
I  am  unable  to  say  ;  and  I  will  not  even  report 
my  own  experience  for  fenr  that  I  might  preju- 
dice anybody  against  Mr.  Langstroth. 

If  several  of  Novice's  dark  hybrid  queens  were 
more  prolific  than  the  pui'e  ones  obtained  from 
me  in  the  extra  good  season  of  1870,  it  is  not  yet 
proved  that  they  would  have  been  the  same  in 
the  poorer  season  of  1871.  But  I  will  concede 
that  they  were,  and  if  so,  he  only  experienced 
what  numerous  other  correspondents  of  the  Jour- 
nal reported.  I  cannot  think  that  Novice  wrote 
his  remarks  about  the  twenty-five  queens  ob- 
tained from  me,  in  a  fault-finding  spii'it,  as  I 
have  received  a  number  of  letters  this  summer, 
stating  that  the  writers  ordered  queens  from  me, 
because  Mr.  Root  recommended  me  to  them. 
Only  for  fear  that  some  of  tlie  readers  might  get 
a  wrong  impression  have  I  written  this  explana- 
tion. I  will  only  add  that  among  the  forty-three 
queens  imported  direct  from  Italy  by  myself, 
and  successfully  introduced  in  my  own  stock, 
were  a  small  number  that  were  very  little  pro- 
lific ;  and  that  all  of  tliem,  save  one,  died  in  their 
second  or  third  year,  and  that  one  onlj^  lived 
until  this  summer — having  been  only  a  very 
moderate  layer  for  the  first  two  summers. 

A.  Gkimm. 

Jefferson,  Wis.,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Queen  Mothers  and  Improvement  of  Stock. 


Deak  Journal: — Much  is  said  among  bee- 
keepers about  queen  fertilization  in  confinement, 
about  providing  pasturage,  and  about  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  Italian  and  black  bees,  etc.  ;— all 
looking,  we  take  it,  to  the  increase  of  the  honey 
crop,  while  comparatively  little  is  said  upon  the 
topic  which  heads  this  article. 

The  fertilization  of  queens  by  selected  drones, 
seems  at  best  to  make  very  slow  progress  ;  while 
some  are  ready  to  pronounce  it  a  miserable  fail- 
ure'. However  desirable  it  might  be,  if  practi- 
cable, we  consider  the  wise  selection  of  queen 
mothers,  as  of  far  greater  importance.  Any 
tyro  can  constrain  bees  to  rear  queens,  but 
not  every  "Novice"  can  tell  whether  such 
queens  possess  real  value,  or  not.  Possibly 
every  apiarian  of  experience  has  obseived  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  yield  of  different 
colonies  in  the  same  apiary,  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  management,  pasturage,  age  of  queens, 
form  of  hive,  and  strength  of  colony.  Another 
fact,  too  plain,  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  ob- 
serving beemaster,  that,  in  wintering,  some  colo- 
nies consume  twice  the  amount  of  stores  that 
other  colonies  of  the  same  working  force  do, 
whether  wintered  in  special  depositories  or  on 
their  summer  stands.  Hence  we  conclude  there 
is  a  difterence  in  diiferent  colonies  of  the  same 
variety  of  the  hive  bee.  There  are  desirable 
or  objectionable  qualities  observable  in  every 
colony.     It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  breeders 
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to  breed  for  the  desirable  and  to  breed  out  the 
objectionable  features  of  his  stocks.  When 
this  is  done  the  "coming  bee"  will  be  one  of 
large  producing  qualities,  beautiful  in  appear- 
ance, amiable  in  disiwsition,  not  a  large  eater, 
nor  yet  an  enormous  breeder.  The  large  eaters 
are  not  the  large  producers,  neither  do  I  find  the 
slightest  relation  between  irritability  and  indus- 
ti-y  ;  often  the  Grossest  colony  being  the  poorest 
workers.  This  is  equally  true,  whether  among 
blacks  or  Italians.  In  my  earlier  experience  in 
breeding  the  Italian  bee,  I  supposed  that  the 
queen  that  was  large,  yellow,  and  very  prolitic, 
possessed  all  the  requisite  qualities  for  a  suita- 
ble queen  mother,  provided  of  course  that  she 
was  considered  pure  Italian  and  her  royal  daugh- 
ters were  duplicates  of  herself.  But  1  found  by 
selecting  queens  of  great  fertility,  I  could  pro- 
duce a  race  of  bees  that  would  increase  almost 
beyond  limit,  giving  more  of  their  labor  to  the 
rearing  of  brood,  than  the  amassing  of  stores, 
and  very  much  disposed  to  swarm,  issuing  in 
times  of  scarcity  of  honey,  being  crowded  out  by 
superabundance  of  numbers.  I  account  for  this 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  prevailing  instinct  of 
the  bee  to  rear  brood  and  amass  stores.  AYith 
some  the  former,  while  with  others  the  latter 
trait  prevails.  Under  box,  log,  or  straw  hive 
management  of  the  black  bee  for  ages  past,  the 
inclination  to  run  to  excessive  brooding  was  no 
doubt  kept  in  check  by  occasional  jjoor  honey 
seasons,  when  such  colonies  would  perish  of 
starvation.  By  our  present  system  of  manage- 
ment, with  movable  comb-hives,  and  breeding 
rather  for  increase  of  stocks  than  surplus  honey, 
we  do  not  get  the  most  productive  bees.  When 
urging  the  matter  of  improvement  of  bees,  I 
am  met  with  this  clincher — ''bees  are  beex,  crea- 
tures governed  by  instinct,  and  that  instinct  un- 
changed from  what  it  was  thousands  of  years 
ago."  But,  my  dear  sir,  does  your  horse,  your 
cow,  your  pigs,  or  your  poultry,  possess  a  faculty, 
higher  than  instinct  ?  Yet  who  will  say  no  im- 
provement has  been  eftected  in  those  domestic 
animals,  in  the  past  twenty-five  years."  What 
dairyman  would  think  of  stocking  his  farm  with 
those  long-legged,  slim-bodied  kine  that  could 
trot  a  mile  inside  of  tluee  minutes?  Or  what 
pork-raiser  would  think  of  fattening  a  drove  of 
those  four-legged  land  sharks  with  protruding 
tusks,  such  as  our  fathers  made  bacon  and  sau- 
sage of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ?  (Unless  he 
possessed  the  feeding  apparatus  figured  so  mi- 
nutely in  the  April  number  of  the  Ameuican 
Bee  Journal  last  spring  !)  No  farm  stock  at 
present  is  more  susceptible  of  improvement,  or 
would  yield  more  readily  to  the  skilful  hand, 
than  the  honey  bee.  So  fully  am  I  convinced 
of  the  vast  field  of  improvement  open  to  the 
apiarian  of  the  present  day,  in  the  wise  selection 
of  queen  mothers,  that  I  will  venture  the  opinion 
that  the  yield  of  honey  might  be  at  least  doubled 
from  the  same  number  of  colonies,  and  that  too 
without  increase  of  bee  pasturage. 

In  any  apiary  of  a  hundred  colonies,  some 
stocks  will  be  found  much  sui^erior  to  others. 
Let  us  step  into  such  an  apiary  and  select  a  few 
queen  mothers.  They  must  be  from  stocks  that 
have  come  through  the  previous  winter  with 


abiindant  stores,  showing  the  workers  not  to 
be  enormous  eaters.  The  queens  must  not  be 
less  than  one  year  old  ;  still  better  if  they  be  two 
or  three  years  old,  showing  longevity,  and  no 
attempt  ever  made  by  the  progeny  of  either  to 
supersede  her.  I  do  not  fancy  the  superseding 
breed,  unless  it  be  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
manifest  reason  for  such  a  procedure — as,  for  in- 
stance, the  queen  is  approaching  the  sunset  of  a 
well-spent  life.  The  workers  must  be  beauties  ; 
less  matter  about  the  queen  herself,  on  that 
point.  "Handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 
The  workers  must  be  industrious  ;  not  loitering 
at  home,  when  honey  awaits  them  in  field  or 
forest ;  yet  sufficiently  cautious  not  to  sally  forth 
in  unpropitious  weather,  to  return  no  more. 
They  must  be  amiable  in  disposition,  when  out 
of  the  hive,  not  volunteering  an  attack  on  the 
apiarian,  his  family,  or  visitors,  when  passing 
near  the  hive.  They  must  be  reasonably  good 
wax-workers,  and  yet  not  disposed  to  run  too 
much  to  fat.  I  have  observed  both  of  these  ex- 
tremes, at  times  too  when  such  results  could  not 
be  attributed  to  the  age  of  the  workers. 

Beekeepers  have  been  wont  to  ascribe  the 
difference  in  the  product  of  different  colonies  to 
the  nature  of  the  combs,  some  having  too  much 
drone  comb  ;  others,  to  the  hive,  it  "  had  no 
moth  trap."  "Use  my  hive,  and  your  swarms 
will  be  all  productive  !"  I  do  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  there  is  often  too  much  drone  comb  ; 
nor  that  some  hives  are  better  than  others.  Yet 
these  reasons  do  not  give  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question.  I  present  the  subject  of  the 
imin'ovement  of  our  bees  by  the  judicious  selec- 
tion of  queen  mothers,  in  view  of  the  almost 
total  failure  of  fertilization  in  confinement ;  and 
if  we  breed  only  from  such  queen  mothers  as  I 
have  indicated,  a  few  years  will  rid  us  of  all  ob- 
jectionable drones.  It  is  a  matter  too  of  prac- 
tical importance — ^just  important  to  the  extent 
that  it  does  matter  whether  we  get  fifty  dollars 
or  fifty  cents,  each,  as  the  profit  of  oiu-  colo- 
nies. In  the  laudable  effort  of  ovu"  best  apiarians 
to  supplant  the  black  bee  by  a  superior  kind 
throughout  all  this  sunlit  land  of  ours,  it  is  not 
strange  that  breeding  for  superior  excellence  in 
that  superior  variety,  should  for  a  time  be  lost 
sight  of,  or  receive  inadequate  attention,  sb  long 
as  the  supposed  standard  of  purity  was  main- 
tained. 

I  believe  a  majority  of  breeders  of  queens  have 
not  only  done  the  best  they  could  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  have  done  nobly.  They  have 
planted  largely,  but  the  pruning  time  is  at  hand. 
Let  unprofitable  queens  be  gently  prepared  for 
decent  burial,  as  soon  as  better  ones  are  ready  to 
take  their  places.  Let  our  motto  bee  i?)iprove- 
ment,  onward  and  still  onward  ;  if  we  woitld  reap 
the  best  results  in  the  fascinating  pursuit  of  bee- 
culture. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  allow  me  to  express 
the  hope  that  friend  Gallup  may  be  able  to  see 
the  "  7-ea8(37i  why"  not  all  queens  of  equal  purity 
are  suitable  queen  mothers  ;  and  that  to  main- 
tain the  Italian  as  a  "fixed  race"  is  not  alone 
sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

W.  J.  Davis. 

Youngsville,  Fa.,  Dec.  1871. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Light  "Wanted. 

Mr.  Editor. — I  wish,  by  your  permission,  to 
put  another  question  tlirough  the  Journal,  for 
sohition.  It  is  this — Can  a  pure  Italian  queen, 
whose  progeny  for  the  first  few  weeks  all  show 
the  three  ydlow  bands  distinct — thus  being  purely 
tested,  sent  oflf,  and  introduced  into  another 
colony — afterwards  produce  workers,  half  black 
bees,  and  the  rest  having  only  one  and  two 
bands?  Or,  in  plainer  words,  can  a  pure  queen, 
tested  pure,  afterwards  produce  hybrids?  If  any 
of  your  readers  know  of  such  cases,  will  they 
please  communicate  them  to  the  Journal? 

On  July  11th,  I  shipped  three  tested  queens,  to 
a  gentleman  out  west.  July  13th,  he  writes 
"queens  arrived  safe,  caged  and  put  in  the 
hives  to  remain  forty-eiglit  hours."  The  next 
letter  was  to  this  effect — one  queen  died  in  the 
cage  ;  the  other  two  are  at  liberty. 

August  14th,  he  writes — "one  of  them  shows 
fine  workers  in  their  daily  play  ;  but  the  other 
does  not  yet  give  very  pretty  workers,  being  too 
dark  colored."  Again,  August  18th.  he  writes — 
"  I  have  just  opened  the  hive  in  which  the  queen 
is,  that  produces  the  dark  colored  workers,  and 
find  she  is  giving  about  three-fourths  black  bees, 
and  the  other  fourth  one  and  two  banded  hybrids. 
It  is  now  one  month  and  six  days  since  I  set  her 
at  liberty  in  the  hive  " 

Now  upon  the  receipt  of  the  letter  of  the  14th, 
I  know  that  there  had  not  appeared  a  hybrid  bee 
in  either  of  the  stands,  for  I  had  been  daily 
among  the  hives.  But,  to  be  sure  of  no  mistake, 
I  went  to  my  books  to  see  if  I  was  not  right  iu 
the  number  of  the  hives,  30,  64,  6S,  from  which 
I  had  taken  the  queens.  I  then  opened  each  hive, 
examined  carefully,  and  could  not  find  a  tAvo 
banded  bee  in  either  of  them,  much  less  a  black 
bee.  I  then,  August  22d,  wrote  to  him  that  he 
must  be  mistaken  in  having  the  same  queen  he 
got  of  me. 

He  answered  on  the  2Gth,  "  I  know  she  was 
not  killed  in  the  first  fifteen  days  after  she  was 
put  into  the  stock,  as  she  was  there  to  be  seen, 
and  no  queen  cells  were  made  in  that  time. 
Hence  she  could  not  be  superseded  by  a  black 
queen.  If  she  has  since  then  been  superseded, 
it  has  been  by  a  queen  raised  from  her  own  brood 
and  mated  with  a  black  drone.  Now  in  the  first 
fifteen  days  of  her  existence  in  the  hive,  I  opened 
it  as  many  as  three  times,  and  found  the  facts 
as  stated  above. ' '  Again,  August  28th,  he  writes, 
"Since  writing  you  on  Saturday,  I  have  again 
examined  that  stock  of  bees,  and  begin  to  find 
an  occasional  three-banded  bee.  If  she  left  good 
stock  with  you,  it  will  certainly  appear  here,  if 
she  was  pei-fectly  fertilized." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  last  letter,  I  again  care- 
fully examined  the  three  hives  mentioned  above, 
with  the  same  result  as  before — not  an  impure 
marked  worker  in  either  of  them.  I  felt  satisfied 
I  had  sent  him  purely  tested  queens  ;  but  as  he 
was  not  satisfied,  as  was  clear  from  his  letters, 
I  sent  him  another  queen,  September  12th. 

Now,  to  this  day,  there  has  not  appeared  a 
hybrid  bee  iu  either  of  the  above  stands.    Hence 


one  of  two  things  must  be  true.  Either  the 
queen  got  of  me  was  superseded,  or  if  she  was 
not,  she  produced  hybrid  workers  after  being 
removed  from  her  stand  here — a  case  I  do  not 
recollect  ever  hearing  of.  Some  may  try  to  ex- 
plain this  case,  by  saying  the  queen  met  another 
drone,  after  being  removed.  I  do  not  believe  a 
queen  is  ever  impregnated  but  once  and  for  life. 

The  above  case  is  a  strange  one  to  me,  for  if 
true  that  a  queen,  after  producing  purely  marked 
workers  for  the  first  few  weeks,  can  afterwards 
produce  hybrids,  then  how  can  any  breeder  be 
certain  that  the  queen  he  is  sending  off  is  pure? 
I  was  as  certain  of  the  purity  of  these  queens 
when  I  shipped  them,  as  I  ever  was  of  any 
queen ;  and  after  I  had  shipped  them  off,  had  I 
discovered  within  three  weeks  a  single  black  bee 
with  a  two  banded  bee  in  either  of  the  stands  I 
took  the  queens  frojii,  I  would  have  been  satis- 
fied that  I  had  sent  a  bad  queen.  But  as  no 
such  sign  was  discovered  and  has  not  been  even 
to  the  present  time,  I  can  give  no  other  explana- 
tion ;  but  leave  this  for  your  readers,  who  may 
know  of  such  cases,  to  explain. 

R.  M.  Argo. 

Lowell,  Ky.,  Nov.  22,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Cross-Bred  Bees. 


In  the  October  number  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  there  is  an  article  under  the  caption  of 
"  The  Coming  Z?ee,"  upon  which  I  wish  to  offer 
a  few  thoughts.  I  do  so  the  more  freely,  because 
the  writer  requests  any  one  who  may  have  had 
experience  with  the  kind  of  bees  he  describes,  to 
report.  I  do  not  know  what  special  qualities 
he  may  have  found  in  bees  less  than  half  Italian  ; 
but  my  observation  of  that  kind  of  bees,  has 
given  me  a  very  poor  opinion  of  them. 

I  have  a  number  of  colonies,  the  progeny  of 
pure  Italian  queens  fertilized  by  black  drones. 
These  I  have  found  to  be  but  little  more  inclined 
to  sting  than  pure  Italians.  One  of  them,  iu 
fact,  is  as  good  natured  as  any  bee  I  ever  saw. 
They  rarely  if  ever  attack  any  one,  when  the 
hive  is  not  disturbed  ;  and  I  have  extracted  the 
honey  from  their  combs,  and  have  opened  the 
hive  many  times  for  other  purposes,  without 
their  manifesting  anger.  Other  colonies  of  half- 
bloods  are  a  little  more  belligerent  than  this  one, 
but  none  of  them  are  as  much  so  as  black  bees 
generally  are.  I  am  aware  that  half-bloods  have 
a  bad  reputation  for  ill  nature,  but  as  far  as  my 
observation  extends  they  do  not  deserve  it. 

I  had  a  colony  whose  mother  I  thought  was 
pure,  and  they  were  terribly  cross.  It  was 
nearly  impossible  to  smoke  them  into  submission. 
They  would  obstinately  refuse  to  fill  themselves 
with  honey,  and  as  soon  as  the  hive  was  opened, 
they  were  ready  for  battle.  But  on  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  progeny  of  the  mother  of  this  queen, 
there  was  found  to  be  in  them  a  dash  of  black 
blood.  So  these  very  cross  bees  were  less  than 
half  Italian.  I  have  had  other  colonies  less 
than  half  Italian,  and  have  found  them  to  be 
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invariably  more  belligerent  than  the  first  cross  ; 
and  I  have  failed  to  perceive  in  them  any  supe- 
rior qualities  Avhich  the  pure  Italians  do  not 
possess  in  larger  measure. 

I  have  some  curiosity  to  know  how  Mr.  Wright 
has  ascertained  that  his  mongrel  race  are  greatly 
superior  to  the  pure  Italians  in  their  range  of 
fli-ht  and  acuteness  of  scent !  I  have  several 
colonies  now,  a  majority  of  which  are  some- 
what less  than  half  Italian.  They  have  received 
pure  Italian  queens  this  fall,  and  within  a  few 
days  the  pure  Italians  in  those  hives  have  been 
bringing  in  loads  of  pollen,  procured  somewhere, 
I  know  not  wliere  nor  from  what,  while  only  now 
and  then  does  one  of  the  mongrels  bring  in  any- 
thing ;  and  yet  the  latter  outnumber  the  former 
perhaps  live  to  one.  This  fact  (and  it  has  been 
ascertained  by  careful  observation),  would  seem 
to  place  the  pure  Italians  ahead  in  acuteness  of 
scent  or  range  of  flight,  or  in  something  equally 
important.  If  Mr.  Wright,  by  some  lucky  acci- 
dent, has  hit  upon  a  cross  which  possesses 
superior  qualities,  which  qualities  can  be  perpetu- 
ated, I  shall  be  glad  to  know  and  acknowledge  it; 
and  Avill  be  glad  to  procure  a  queen  of  him.  Bvit 
I  apprehend  that  he  will  find  that  he  has  been 
hasty  in  his  conclusions.  It  may  be  well  for 
him  to  continue  bis  experiment  in  that  direction, 
and  report  results  of  more  extended  observa- 
tion. 

M.  Mahin. 

licw  Castle,  Ind.,  Nov.  2,  1871. 


[Far  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Introducing  Queens. 


Bince  I  commenced  to  raise  queens  I  have 
tested  many  methods  for  introducing  them  to  full 
colonies.  Last  season  I  introduced  a  good  many 
queens  successfully  in  every  case,  in  a  simple 
and  easy  way  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  others  can 
do  it  equally  well.  Mj  new  method  is  this: 
Remove  the  queen  from  the  hive  to  be  re-queened 
(and  it  matters  not  what  kind  of  hive  the  bees 
are  in— whether  with  frames,  or  without  frames). 
Three  days  later,  fumigate  all  the  bees  with  to- 
bacco smoke,  or  wet  them  down  with  sweetened 
water,  scented  with  essence  of  peppermint.  Then 
introduce  the  queen  at  once,  and  she  will  be 
kindly  received.  Remember,  the  time  for  leav- 
ing the  hive  queenless  is  tJiree  dai/s,  and  not 
longer,  while  the  hive  contains  brood.  As  soon 
as  the  queen  is  introduced  the  bees  will  cease  to 
work  upon  the  queen  cells,  and  none  of  them  will 
be  capped  over.  In  a  few  hours  after  the  queen 
is  introduced,  eggs  can  be  found  in  the  cells. 

I  introduced  a  few  queens  last  season,  without 
first  removing  the  queen  from  the  hive  to  be  re- 
queened.  I  cannot  recommend  it  as  a  safe  way 
in  all  cases  ;  but  perhaps  by  giving  this  method 
a  trial,  a  way  for  introducing  queens  safely, 
without  first  removing  the  queens,  may  be  dis- 
covered. The  theory  is  this  :  most  beekeepers 
know  that  when  a  queen  has  been  caged  or  re- 
moved from  her  colony  three  or  four  days,  that 
she  is  then  not  more  than  half  as  large  as  she  is 
when  in  a  full  stock,  laying  two  thousand  eggs 


a  day.  Well,  we  should  say  that  she  is  in  good 
fighting  trim,  or  much  more  so  than  a  queen  that 
is  in  a  full  stock,  and  laying  her  two  thousand 
eggs  jier  day,  with  her  aljdomen  full  of  eggs,  &c. 
Now,  if  we  can  introduce  a  strange  queen  (one 
that  has  not  been  in  a  full  colony  for  three  or 
four  days)  by  cheating  the  bees,  so  that  they  will 
not  know  one  queen  from  another,  as  I  do  when 
I  introduce  with  tobacco  smoke,  we  shall  have 
two  queens  in  one  hive,  and  if  they  happen  to 
meet  in  "mortal  combat"  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  after  the  queen  is  introduced,  it  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  the  strange  queen  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  her  antagonist  (the  old  queen),  as 
her  condition  is  much  the  best  for  fighting,  she 
not  being  burdened  with  thousands  of  eggs. 

I  was  successful  in  three  cases.  In  the  fourth 
case  the  bees  kept  the  two  queens  for  ten  days, 
and  the  one  introduced  was  missing  one  day 
when  I  looked  to  see  how  they  were  getting 
along  togetlier.  The  queens  introduced  had 
their  wings  clipped,  and  thus  I  could  distinguish, 
one  from  the  other.  I  hope  some  of  your  read- 
ers will  more  fully  test  this  plan  next  season. 
My  plan  for  introducing  with  tobacco  smoke  was 
given  in  the  Journal  for  July  last. 

It  seems  Alley  is  not  the  only  man  who  makes 
a  "smoke  house"  of  his  beehives  and  "vomits 
his  bees  to  death"  (See  Amer.  Bee  Journal  for 
November,  page  98).  I  wondered  why  it  was 
that  your  correspondents  so  misconstrued  what 
I  said  about  giving  bees  tobacco  smoke.  One  of 
them  recommended  giving  bees  chloroform  in- 
stead of  tobacco  smoke.  Well,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  not  many  readers  of  the  Journal 
took  much  stock  in  the  chloroform  concern.  I 
have  used  tobacco  smoke  for  twelve  years  in 
liandling  bees,  and  never  saw  any  ill  effects  re- 
sulting from  it  yet. 

I  still  have  anotlierway  of  introducing  queens. 
It  is  not  original  with  me.  I  got  it  from  Mr. 
George  S.  Wheeler,  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  Mr. 
W.  removes  the  queen,  and  then  crushes  her,_ 
and  daubs  the  queen  to  be  introduced  with  the 
dead  body  of  the  one  removed.  He  says  he  has 
been  successful  in  every  case.  I  tried  it  on  one 
queen,  and  did  not  succeed.  I  found  the  bees 
going  through. the  hugging  process,  and  so  re- 
moved the  queen,  and  introduced  her  success- 
fully three  days  later. 

Many  beekeepers  have  an  idea  that  queens  can 
be  introduced  only  during  warm  weather.  This 
is  not  the  case.  I  introduced  them  late  in 
October,  and  have  introduced  one  since  Novem- 
ber came  in. 

H.  Alley. 

Wenham,  Nov.  8,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eggs  laid  in  Queen  Cells  by  the  Queens. 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  see  on  page  139,  December 
number  of  the  Journal,  a  circumstance  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Grimm,  of  his  seeing  a  queen 
withdrawing  her  abdomen  from  a  queen  cell  and 
finding  an  egg  in  it ;  and  also  some  editorial 
remarks  in  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  cell,  *S:o 
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Now,  I  will  relate  to  you  and  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  what  came  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion lately  :  Some  time  about  the  10th  of  June 
I  and  my  assistant,  Mr.  Meldrem,  were  looking 
over  a  hive  of  Italian  bees,  to  see  what  condition 
they  were  in,  as  I  wished  to  raise  young  queens 
from  the  mother  of  the  colony,  a  very  beautiful 
queen.  We  came  to  the  comb  she  was  on,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  queen  cells  on  it.  They 
had  smooth,  thin  walls,  and  were  in  the  condition 
they  usually  were  wlien  I  found  eggs  in  them. 
I  told  mj'  assistant,  who  was  then  rather  new  at 
the  bvisiness,  that,  judging  from  their  appear- 
ance, the  queen  would  lay  in  them  iu  a  day  or 
so.  Each  one  of  them  (six  in  number)  was 
carefully  inspected,  and  there  was  no  egg  to  be 
seen  iu  any.  We  watched  the  queen  depositing 
eggs  in  worker  cells,  close  by  the  queen  cells. 
She  laid  quite  a  number,  and  then  I  turned  the 
comb,  so  as  to  view  the  workers  on  the  other 
side  as  to  their  markings,  while  my  assistant 
still  kept  watching  the  queen.  Presently  he 
said,  ''  Hold  still,  the  queen  has  inserted  her  ab- 
domen in  a  queen  cell,  and  is  laying  in  it."  I 
did  not  turn  the  comb,  for  fear  of  disturbing  her. 
Soon  he  said  she  had  come  out,  and  he  pointed 
to  the  cell  she  had  left.  She  was  then  close  to 
the  side  of  it,  and  there  was  an  egg  in  it.  I  know 
my  assistant  to  be  a  man  of  truth,  and  further- 
more know  there  was  no  egg  in  any  of  the  cells 
five  minutes  before.  The  cell  she  had  laid  in 
was  about  the  usual  length  of  queen  cells  after 
they  are  sealed  over,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
mouth  was  la?ger  than  that  of  a  drone  cell.  I 
could  see  no  difference  between  that  and  the 
other  five  without  eggs.  I  thought  at  the  time, 
where  does  the  compression  theory  come  in  ?  I 
kept  watch  of  the  cell,  and  it  was  sealed  over  in 
due  time  after  the  larva  had  hatched,  and  the 
young  queen  is  now  in  my  yard,  a  very  prolific 
one.  The  old  one  I  let  a  friend  have,  after  a  good 
deal  of  persuasion,  as  he  had  accommodated  me 
many  times.  Now,  the  compression  theory  may 
'be  correct,  yet  I  have  seen  queens  so  often  laying 
in  worker  and  in  drone  cells  not  over  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  in  depth,  that  1  am  inclined  to  doubt 
it.  I  cannot  see  either  why  a  queen  should  be 
misled  to  lay  in  a  queen  cell,  as  swarming  is  the 
way  ordained  by  the  Creator  of  all  things  for 
bees  to  "multiply  and  replenish  the  earth."  As 
the  old  queen  leaves  with  the  first  swarm,  it 
seems  necessary  that  some  way  should  be  left  for 
the  remaining  bees  to  secure  another  royal 
mother.  Neither  does  it  necessitate  that  the 
young  queen  should  be  a  "rival  or  natural 
enemy,"  for  in  all  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  notice  when,  from  scarcity  of  forage  or  other 
causes,  swarming  was  postponed,  the  workers 
tore  open  the  cells  and  destroyed  the  young- 
queens.  Only  in  cases  of  supersedure  are  the 
young  queens  allowed  to  hatch,  and  then  fre- 
quently the  young  and  the  old  queen  remain 
peaceably  in  the  hive,  and  even  on  the  same 
comb,  until  death  by  old  age  takes  away  the 
mother.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Borodino,  iV.  ¥.,  Dec.  5,  1871. 

iW  According  to  the  foregoing,  and  the  pre- 
vious communication  of  Mr.  Grimm,  given  iu  our 


last  number,  we  may  assume  that  queens  do,  at 
least  occasionally,  lay  eggs  in  royal  cells.  But 
then  comes  up  the  question,  if  those  eggs  are 
sutiered  to  remain  there  till  hatched  and  the 
larv.T  be  then  nursed  to  matui-ity,  what  will  the 
product  be— queens,  or  drones?  Is  it  certain, 
also,  that  eggs  laid  in  such  cells  by  queens,  or  the 
larvae  springing  then  from,  will  be  suffered  to 
remain  there  and  mature,  after  the  workers  dis- 
cover their  true  character?  Leaving  out  of  view 
altogether,  for  the  present,  the  queen's  ability 
or  inability  to  impregnate  the  egg  deposited  by 
her  in  a  queen  cell,  may  we  not  inquire  whether 
she  has  the  physical  ability  to  place  and  attach 
an  egg  properly  in  such  a  cell  ?  And  may  not 
instinct  impel  the  wArkers  to  discard  and  throw 
out  of  them  all  eggs  not  found  properly  placed 
and  attached,  replacing  them  by  others  of  their 
own  choice  and  selection?  Let  the  bearing  on 
some  of  these  points,  of  the  facts  stated  in  the 
ensuing  article  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  be  duly  consid- 
ered, before  hasty  conclusions  are  drawn  j^i'O  or 
con.  In  the  case  there  related,  the  workers  were 
the  agents,  both  in  inserting  the  eggs  in  and  in 
removing  them  from  the  queen  cells,  as  circum- 
stances existing  at  the  time  required  or  prompted 
them  to  do.  And  as,  in  each  of  those  instances, 
they  evidently  proceeded  in  accordance  with 
what,  humanly  speaking,  we  might  call  the  dic- 
tates of  sound  judgment,  may  we  not  ascribe  to 
them,  in  other  instances  also,  impulses  prom  j^tiug 
them  intuitively  or  instinctively  to  the  course 
which  the  law  of  their  existence  demands  and 
prescribes  ? 

Furthermore,  queens  undoubtedly  lay  eggs  in 
very  shallow  cells.  But  has  it  occurred  to  t  ha 
observer  to  inquire  what,  if  allowed  to  remain 
there  and  the  larvas  hatched  therefrom  be  nursed 
to  maturity,  such  eggs  will  produce  ?  When  laid 
in  rudimental,  shallow  cells,  are  they  not  usually 
discarded  and  thrown  out  by  the  workers,  if  this 
do  not  happen  at  a  time  when  they  are  natu- 
rally predisposed  to  tolerate  and  cherish  drone 
brood?  And  if  the  eggs  so  laid  chance  to  be 
retained,  and  are  properly  brooded  and  the  larvae 
nursed  to  maturity,  vv-ill  the  product  be  workers 
or  drones  ?  We  know  of  only  a  single  occur- 
rence iu  point  ;  but  the  issue  there  may  indicate 
what  is  ordinarily  to  be  looked  for  as  the  result 
of  such  contingencies.  A  few  years  ago  a  bee- 
keeping friend  set  a  top  box  having  glass  ends 
on  the  hive  of  one  of  his  most  populous  colonies, 
whose  queen  was  remarkably  prolific.  Within 
the  box  were  fastened  strips  of  new  worker 
comb,  to  allure  and  guide  the  bees,  which  at 
once  took  possession  and  went  to  work,  sedu- 
lously building  worker  cells  and  storing  honey 
in  them  nearly  as  rapidly  as  they  were  built — 
many  of  them  being  then  less  than  half  finished. 
When  these  combs  were  extended  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  the  queen  happened  to  find 
her  way  into  this  upper  story,  and  laid  eggs  in 
such  of  the  rudimental  shallow  cells  near  the 
apex  of  each  comb  as  still  contained  no  honey. 
Then  finding  no  further  call  or  room  for  her  ser- 
vices in  that  quarter,  she  withdrew  and  recom- 
menced oviposition  in  the  main  hive  below. 
Observing  the  eggs  iu  the  shallow  cells  our 
friend's  curiosity   was  excited,  and  he  closely 
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watched  the  ulterior  proceedings  and  awaited  the 
issue.  The  workers  did  not  remove  or  cast  out 
tlijse  eggs  (tliis  was  in  the  month  of  June),  but 
brooded  theni  till  hatched  and  nursed  the  lai'vaB, 
extending  and  slightly  widening  the  side  walls 
of  the  cells,  in  due  time  sealing  them  with  convex 
caps  ;  aud  finally  there  issued  from  them  seve- 
ral dozen  of  small  drones — such  as  are  usually 
bred  iu  humped  wtn-ker  cells — as  the  result  of  that 
demonstration.  Hence,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
while  conceding  that  queens  do  not  unfrequently 
lay  eggs  in  royal  cells,  may  we  not  claim — till 
direct,  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary  is 
furnished— that  those  eggs  are  either  discarded 
and  cast  out  and  replaced  by  others,  iinder  the 
auspices  of  the  workers  ;  or  if,  in  rare  cases, 
hatched  and  nursed,  produce  (??"o;ies— usually 
still-born,  or  prematurely  perishing  in  the  cell. 
— Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eggs  in  Queen  Cells. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Having  read  in  the  December 
number  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  an  article 
from  the  pen  of  Adam  Grimm,  and  your  com- 
ments on  the  same,  in  regard  to  the  depositing 
of  the  egg  in  the  queen  cell,  I  have  concluded 
to  relate  a  case  that  came  under  my  notice  in 
the  summer  of  1860.  One  day  during  the  swarm- 
ing season  several  swarms  came  off  in  quick 
succession.  One  alighted  on  the  body  of  a  dead 
plum  tree,  ajid  being  hurried,  I  was  somewhat 
rough  with  them,  aud  suppose  I  injured  the 
queen,  but  I  got  it  into  the  hive  and  carried  it  to  a 
stand.  Immediately  afterward  another  swarm 
was  hived,  and  placed  near  the  one  spoken  of, 
after  which  but  little  notice  was  taken  of  them 
till  the  eleventh  day.  On  that  morning  I  found 
that  the  bees  after  building  some  combs  in  the 
first  hive  had  nearly  all  deserted  it,  and  found 
the  queen  lying  dead  on  the  ground  in  front. 
The  deserters  had  joined  the  other  swarm,  and 
after  filling  the  hive  with  comb  and  brood  the 
bees  had  passed  through  a  crevice  in  the  honey 
board  and  were  building  in  the  upper  chamber, 
from  which  I  immediately  removed  them  and 
put  on  bo.Kes.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
this  colony  swarmed.  Nearly  all  the  bees  left 
with  the  swarm,  and  flew  directly  to  a  tree  in 
the  woods.  After  returning  from  following  the 
runaways,  I  opened  the  hive,  and  on  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  combs  I  found  a  cluster  of  four  queen 
cells.  I  examined  them  carefully.  Thei'e  was 
no  egg  in  either  of  them.  The  next  morning  I 
opened  the  hive  again,  and  there  was  an  egg  in 
each  of  the  four  cells.  About  the  middle  of  the 
day,  as  there  were  so  few  bees  iu  the  hive, 
I  added  to  it  a  very  small  swarm  having  a 
queen.  I  looked  again  in  the  evening,  and  the 
four  cells  were  again  empty.  This  is  conclusive 
evidence  to  me  that,  in  this  case,  the  eggs  were 
placed  in  the  cells  after  the  queen  left  the  hive, 
although  they  (the  cells)  were  built  while  she 
was  in  it.  Now,  if  in  some  cases  the  workers 
transfer  the  eggs  to  the  queen  cells,  is  it  not 
more  than  probable  that  they  do  it  in  all  cases, 
whether  the  queen  is  present  or  not  ? 


Pi-evious  to  this  occurrence  I  had  read  Lang- 
stroth's  work,  in  which  your  theory  in  regard  to 
the  impregnation  of  the  e^g  is  given,  but  was 
not  able  to  account  for  the  sex  of  the  queen,  if 
the  egg  in  the  queen  cell  is  deposited  there  by 
the  queen  mother.  Since  then  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  endorsing  your  theory  in  regard  to  pres- 
sure producing  impregnation. 

I  have  owned  and  handled  bees  for  more  than 
twenty  years  ;  have  used  the  movable  comb  hive 
since  1858,  and  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Journal 
for  the  last  six  months. 

Milton  Hewitt. 

Perry opolis,  Ohio,  Dec.  12,  1871. 

m;^"  The  foregoing  communication  may  serve 
to  throw  light  on  an  interesting  problem  in  bee- 
culture.  The  facts  stated  have  not,  we  believe, 
been  remarked  before  by  any  observer,  and 
attention  being  now  drawn  to  the  matter,  we 
trust  it  will  next  season  be  made  a  subject 
of  careful  investigation.  •  The  insertion  and 
subsequent  removal  of  the  eggs  is  of  itself  a 
curious  circumstance,  and  is  probably  significant. 
Future  observations  may  enable  us  to  trace  ita 
bearing  on  the  production  of  queens.  Observers, 
however,  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
the  object  of  inquiry  is  not  to  sustain  or  confute 
theory,  but  to  elicit  aud  establish  truth. — [Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Italian  Bees  Not  "Working  in  Boxes ! 

In  the  second  line  of  the  second  column,  page 
103  of  the  Journal  for  November,  1871,  we  find 
the  above  remark,  reported  as  made  by  Mr. 
Marvin,  of  St.  Charles,  a  j^rominent  apiarian 
who  keeps  Italian  bees,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
keeps  them  exclusively.  Similar  remarks  we 
find  on  page  109. 

As  box  honey  is  most  convenient  for  transport- 
ation to  market,  and  fetches  nearly  double  the 
price  that  extracted  honey  does,  this  would  really 
be  a  grave  charge,  if  it  had  any  foundation. 
When  I  stopped  selling  in  the  spring,  this  year, 
I  had  only  two  hundred  and  ninety  (290)  colo- 
nies of  bees  left.  Eighteen  of  these  were  queen- 
less  or  had  drone  layer  queens,  and  five  of  them 
became  so  weak  that  I  united  them  with  other 
weak  stocks.  A  number  of  strong  stocks  were 
weakened  in  May  and  June,  by  taking  bees  from 
them  to  start  over  one  hundred  nuclei.  These 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  (2(37)  colonies  in- 
creased to  six  hundred  and  forty-four  ( 644),  and 
gave  nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-six 
(9,946)  pounds  of  box  honey.  At  the  end  of 
July  we  had  estimated  it  as  amounting  to  twelve 
thousand  (12,000)  pounds;  but,  owing  to  the 
great  drouth,  the  bees  replenished  their  stores  in 
the  main  chamber  from  the  contents  of  the 
boxes.  This  yield  would  no  doubt  have  been 
increased  by  four  thousand  (4,000)  pounds  more, 
if  we  had  not  used  the  extractor,  and  five  hun- 
dred (500)  i)ounds  besides  from  hives  that  had 
been  weakened  in  starting  the  nuclei — increasing 
the  average  yield  to  fifty- four  (54)  pounds  per 
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hive.     I  do  not  think  that  this  looks  like  failing 
to  work  in  boxes. 

I  had  stocks  that  gave  tvro  sets  full  of  box 
honey,  equal  to  sixty-six  (66)  pounds,  and  a 
swarm  besides.  The  best  stock  I  had  gave  two 
swarms  artificially  made,  and,  with  tliese  swarms, 
one  hundred  and  forty-six  (146)  pounds  of  box 
honey.  I  used  fifteen  frames  full  of  comb  to 
secure  that  result. 

Doubtless  those  beekeepers  who  report  a  failure 
of  Italian  bees  to  work  in  boxes,  have  not  the 
genuine  Italian  bees,  such  as  we  get  direct  from 
Italy.  They  have  tried  only  the  shining,  beau- 
tiful, gentle  Italian  bee  that  does  not  sting,  and 
is  valued  so  highly  by  queen  breeders,  as  it  proves 
most  satisfactory  to  i^urchasers,  who  consider  it 
purest  because  of  its  beauty.  I  have  repeatedly 
reported  my  experience  with  these  bees  in  the 
Journal.  I  found  the  same  fault  with  them, 
and  will  concede  that  they  are  not  worth  keep- 
ing, if  kept  to  secure  box  honey.  There  seems 
to  be  one  great  fault  with  them.  They  cannot  or 
will  not  produce  wax  as  the  black  bees,  the  hy- 
brids, or  the  unrefined  Italian  bees  from  Italy. 
They  are  usually  very  weak  in  the  spring,  and 
recover  too  late  to  do  much.  The  same  observa- 
tion has  been  made  by  other  beekeepers.  During 
last  summer  I  received  orders  for  queen  bees 
from  two  customers  that  had  got  queens  from  mo 
two  years  ago.  Both  write  that  the  workers 
reared  fi-om  these  queens  were  much  crosser  and 
not  as  fine  looking  as  their  other  Italian  bees, 
but  proved  to  be  very  productive.  "Send  me 
another  queen,"  says  one,  "of  the  same  brood. 
I  do  not  care  how  cross  the  bees  maybe.  I  want 
bees  for  business,  and  not  for  show." 

I  have  been  experimenting  this  summer  with 
the  coming  bee,  as  a  correspondent  of  the  Journal 
names  it,  and  will  send  a  report  respecting  it  in 
a  short  time. 

A.  Grimm. 

Jefferson,  Wis.,  Nov.  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journ»l.] 

The  Honey  Extractor,  Side  Boxes,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  see  in  your  valuable  Journal 
that  some  prefer  the  use  of  the  honey  extractor, 
to  the  entire  exclusion  of  boxes.  Others  prefer 
boxes  entirely,  and  will  not  allow  even  a  place  for 
the  Extractor.  Now,  I  take  the  ground  that 
both  are  advantageous.  I  have  one  of  J.  L.  Pea- 
body's  machines,  which  works  to  perfection. 
The  machine  is  easily  cleaned,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

I  am  frequently  asked  what  proportion  of  the 
honey  I  can  get  from  the  comb.  I  would  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  I  can  take 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  old  or  ninety-eight  per 
cent,  of  new  honey  from  the  combs,  without  in- 
juring them  in  the  least,  and  that  with  less  labor 
than  would  be  required  to  take  the  same  amount 
in  boxes.  The  honey  when  taken  as  it  is  gathered 
seems  quite  thin,  and  looks  as  though  it  might 
sour ;  but  it  gradually  becomes  thick  until  it  has 
the  same  consistence  as  other  honey,  and  as  cool 
weather  advances  it  becomes  candied.     At  least 


such  is  my  exi^erience.  As  to  obtaining  more 
honey  with  the  Extractor  than  can  be  seciired  in 
boxes,  I  will  give  an  instance  to  prove  that  such 
is  the  case.  Quite  late  in  the  season  (about  the 
time  basswood  commenced  to  bloom)  I  made  two 
artificial  swarms,  as  near  alike  as  possible  :  one 
black,  the  other  Italian.  On  the  black  swarm  I 
placed  boxes,  and  used  the  Extractor  with  the 
Italians.  Now  for  the  result.  I  took  from  the 
black  swarms  (they  filling  their  hive  with  comb 
and  honey  sufficient  to  winter)  twenty -four 
pounds  of  box  honey.  The  Italians  have  comb 
and  honey  the  same  as  the  others,  and  I  have 
taken  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds  of 
honey,  making  a  difference  of  one  hundred 
pounds  in  favor  of  the  Extractor.  Now,  if  we 
allow  one  half  for  the  superiority  of  the  Italians 
over  the  common  bee,  we  still  have  fifty  pounds, 
or  twice  the  amount  stored  in  boxes,  in  favor  of 
the  honey  extractor.  I  admit  that  with  iis  the 
extracted  honey  is  not  so  salable  as  box  honey, 
and  therefore  I  prefer  to  produce  both.  H.  Alley 
and  some  others  recommend  using  boxes  on  the 
sides  of  the  hive,  and  say  these  are  a  success  ; 
but  with  us,  this  season,  they  have  proved  other- 
wise. From  the  25th  of  June  to  the  25th  of 
July,  the  weather  was  quite  cool,  and  within 
that  time  we  had  most  of  our  surplus  honey 
stared.  The  nights  were  very  cool,  and  every 
morning  the  boxes  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  hive 
would  be  found  almost  or  entirely  deserted,  while 
those  on  the  top  would  be  well  filled  with  bees. 
The  consequence  was  that  I  obtained  double  the 
quantity  of  honey  Jrom  the  top  boxes  that  I  did 
from  those  placed  on  the  sides.  There  was  no 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  swarms  that  I  could 
perceive.  Had  the  weather  been  very  warm,  I 
presume  the  dilference  would  not  have  been  so 
great.  Boxes  holding  about  six  pounds  are 
those  in  general  use  here  ;  yet  they  do  not  sell 
for  as  high  a  price  as  smaller  ones  holding  two 
or  three  pounds,  with  but  a  single  comb  in  each 
box  ;  there  is  an  objection  to  these  small  boxes, 
because  the  bees  cannot  keep  up  the  requisite 
warmth  in  them,  or  work  to  so  good  advantage, 
unless  they  are  constructed  on  the  plan  of  those 
of  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Wheeler,  of  Mexico,  N.  Y.  He  lias 
the  boxes  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  required 
amount  of  animal  heat,  and  still  have  each  comb 
built  true  and  even  in  each  small  box  when 
separated.  The  glass,  if  any  is  used,  is  put  on 
after  the  box  is  filled.  There  is  also  another  ad- 
vantage about  these  boxes,  that  is,  the  bees 
always  finish  the  combs  in  the  center  of  a  large 
box  first.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is,  to  open 
the  case  of  boxes,  and  so  soon  as  any  are  full 
take  them  out  and  place  empty  ones  in  their 
stead.  This  stimulates  the  bees  to  greater  activ- 
ity, and  overcomes  the  difficulty  so  often  expe- 
rienced of  getting  bees  to  work  in  a  second  set 
of  boxes. 

I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  and  do  not  see  how  any  beekeeper  can 
do  without  it,  even  if  not  keeping  more  than  two 
or  three  stocks  of  bees.  Would  it  could  come 
twice  as  often.  Wishing  you  and  the  Journal 
much  success,  I  remain  yours, 

G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Nov.,  1871. 
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[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

Comb  Honey,  or  Extracted? 

Mb.  Editor  :— As  we  are  on  our  way  home 
from  the  convention  at  Cleveland,  and  have  to 
undergo  the  pahiful  ordeal  of  "laying  over" 
to-day  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  we  thought  we  could 
not  spend  the  time  more  pleasantly  in  any  way 
than  in  writing  to  the  Journal.  We  attended 
the  convention  mainly  to  satisfy  ourself  by  con- 
sultation with  honey  raisers  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  as  to  the  comparative 
pi-ofitableness  of  raising  box  or  extracted  honey. 
Or,  rather,  we  wanted  to  learn  more  particularly 
whether  we  could  in  the  future  stand  a  reasonable 
chance  ot  selling,  at  a  fair  price,  all  the  ex- 
tracted honey  we  could  raise— say  at  one-half 
the  price  that  comb  honey  commands. 

If  the  convention  had  satisfied  us  fully  on  this 
point,  we,  for  one,  should  have  imbibed  our  full 
share  of  the  motto  :  "Be  happy,"  that  was  dis- 
played so  conspicuously  on  tlie  wall  in  the  rear 
of  our  venerable  and  pleasant  looking  president. 

We  went  to  the  convention  strongly  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  running  our  apiary  for  extracted 
honey  alone,  as  we  have  it  arranged  now  for 
that  kind  of  management  ;  and  as  we  com- 
menced this  year  with  only  eight  double  hives 
and  seventeen  single  ones,  and  increased  the 
stock  to  thirty-six  two-story  and  sixteen  single 
ones,  and  obtained  nearly  two  tons  of  extracted 
honey,  we  felt  certain  that  in  another  year,  we 
could  increase  the  stock  to  one  hundred  colo- 
nies, and  obtain  ten  thousand  (10,000)  pounds  of 
honey.  This,  even  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  would 
pay  handsomely.  But  where  could  we  find  a 
m;irket  for  all  this  in  bulk?  And  as  there  are 
hundreds  of  beekeepers  who  could,  and  per- 
haps will  do  the  same  thing,  is  there  not  danger 
of  the  business  being  overdone  ? 

We  all  know  that  the  fruit  business  has  been 
overdone,  and  the  days  for  fancy  prices  are  gone. 
That  business  certainly  offered  no  more  induce- 
ments than  the  production  of  extracted  honey 
does  now,  even  at  ten  cents  per  pound.  The 
fraud  of  adulteration  could  be  lived  down,  if 
there  were  any  reasonable  prospect  that  the  de- 
mand for  extracted  honey  would  nearly  keep 
pace  with  the  production.  Another  trouble  is, 
that  the  low  grades  of  West  India  honey  must 
always  come  in  competition  with  it. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  we  must  build 
up  a  market  for  extracted  honey  ;  and  as  it  is  a 
maxim  among  fruit  men,  that  "he  that  introduces 
a  new  fruit,  must  be  its  own  buyer,"  we  are 
a  little  afraid  this  might  apply  also  to  extracted 
honey.  Above  all  things  in  the  world,  we  dis- 
like to  have  anything  to  sell  which  nobody 
wants  to  buy.  We  find  that  there  is  already  a 
good  market  for  comb  honey  almost  anywhere, 
and  in  many  cities,  thei-e  is  not  half  a  supply. 
On  our  way  to  the  convention  and  back,  we 
talked  with  grocery  men  in  Nashville,  Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  A:c.,  and  find  that 
they  are  all  anxious  for  consignments  of  box 
honey,  saying  that  they  can  get  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  cents  per  pound  for  it.  It 
sells  very  readily,  and  they  say  they  never  had  so  1 


large  a  supply  but  they  could  sell  it  all  in  a  few 
days.  But  none  of  them  wants  to  sell  extracted 
honey.  The  complaint  is  that  it  goes  slow  ; 
that  their  customers  are  afraid  of  it ;  that  there 
has  been  so  much  adulteration,  that  most  buyers 
of  honey,  who  are  not  judges,  prefer  to  buy  and 
pay  more  for  comb  honey,  for  fear  of  being  im- 
posed upon.  That  many  of  their  customers, 
when  wanting  a  simple  sweet,  will  generally 
buy  molasses  or  syrup,  because  it  is  cheaper ; 
while  the  wealthy  classes,  who  wish  it  princi- 
pally for  show  on  the  table,  want  nice  white 
comb  honey.  These  are  about  the  facts  which 
we  have  been  able  to  gather  from  grocery  men, 
aud  we  hope  that  others,  who  have  had  more 
experience,  will  tell  us  if  they  are  correct. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  exalted  opinion 
of  the  speed  and  power  of  railroads  ;  but  es- 
pecially is  our  impression  lively  as  to  their 
smashing  ability ;  and  in  the  distant  future,  we 
can  see  visions  of  smashed-up  honey  combs, 
which  niy  little  pets  r.nd  myself  have  labored  so 
hard  all  the  year  to  fix  up  so  nicely.  And,  sad- 
dest of  all,  to  receive  from  our  grocery  man  the 
discouraging  intelligence  that  "your  honey  ar- 
rived very  much  broken,  and  leaking  badly  ;  and 
if  we  can  sell  it  at  all,  we  shall  have  to  sell  it 
very  low." 

If  we  could  only  sell  extracted  honey,  how 
sim]:ile  and  nice  it  would  be  only  to  have  a  good 
hoiiey  extractor  and  a  lot  of  good  iron-bound 
whisky  barrels,  and  we  could  ship  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  the  railroad  men  might  tumble 
it  about  to  their  hearts'  content,  without  dam- 
age to  it  or  me. 

How  shall  we  send  our  honey  to  market  ? 
When  shall  we  send  it?  Where  shall  we  send 
it  ?  To  whom  shall  we  send  it  ?  Upon  this 
subject,  we  feel  that  our  ideas  are  rather 
"tangled"'  up,  and,  like  the  drone  question, 
it  is  as  clear  as  mud  to  us.  Brother  and  sister 
beekeepers,  we  want  your  advice  on  the  lioney 
question.  The  drone  question  we  leave  for  Dr. 
Bohrer,  and  feel  that  he  will  be  found  ready  and 
equal  to  the  occasion,  if  not  superior  to  it. 

S.  W.  Cole. 

Andrew  Chapel,  Tenn. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

How  to  make  Super  Hives. 

The  way  commonly  recommended  by  bee- 
keepers, to  get  up  super  hi\es  from  which  to 
extract  honey  during  a  plentiful  yield,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Put  a  box  of  the  same  size  as  the  lower 
or  main  box,  without  bottom  or  honey-board, 
after  removing  the  latter  from  the  hive  that  is 
calculated  to  be  doubled,  oiWho  top  of  tins,  and 
removing  a  part  of  the  comUs  from  what  is  now 
the  lower  chamber,  into  the  upper  story — filling 
up  both  sections  with  emiity  frames,  and  putting 
a  honey-board  and  cover  on  top  of  the  upper 
section.  By  following  this  advice  in  former 
days,  I  found  that  it  did  not  work  according  to 
my  anticipations.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  the 
large  amount  of  empty  room  all  at  once  given, 
discouraged  the  bees,  or  so  cooled-off  their 
brood-nest,  that  they  were  unable  to  build  much 
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comb,  or  leave  the  hive  for  the  collection  of 
honey.     The  bees  built  only  a  small  quantity  of 
comb,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  had  stored 
less   honey   than   hives  which   I  had  only  sup- 
plied  with   boxes.     I   have    since  adopted   dif- 
ferent methods  of  making  double  hives.     One  of 
these    is    the    following:     At  the    time    when 
the  honey  harvest  commences,    or   about  two 
weeks  previous,  I  select  such  stocks  as  1  intend 
to   use   as   double  hives.     I  do   not  choose  the 
strongest  hives   with   very  prolific  queens,  but 
such  as  are  only  of  medium  strength,  because 
otherwise  the  colony  might  insist  upon  swarm- 
ing, and  thus  spoil  the  game.     For  each  of  the 
hives   selected,  I   have  one  of  the   super  hives 
ready,  into  which  I  place  all  the  brood  and  store- 
combs   but  one,  of  a   colony  that    has   already 
.swarmed   naturally— after    brushing    off   every 
bee  from   those   combs   into   the   mother  hive, 
which  remains  on  its  old  stand,  and  into  which 
the  young  swarm  returns  voluntarily,   because 
the  queeii  either  would  not  fly,  or  is  returned 
by  the  apiarian.     By  doing  so,  the  super  hive  is 
at  once  filled  with  as  many  frames  as  I  find  it 
desirable  to  have  in  it ;'  the  colony  gets  a  large 
access  of  workers  from  the  daily  hatching  brood, 
and   the   cells  are  filled  with   honey  as  fast  as 
the  brood  leaves,  if  the  harvest  is  good.     Only 
in  a  few  hives  the  queens  will  continue  to  breed 
in   these   super   hives,   by   refilling   the   middle 
combs  with  eggs.     In  little  more  than  a  week, 
tlie  brood  from  the  former  queen  will;^e  sealed, 
and  the  combs  can  be  emptied  of  honey  without 
fear  of  throwing  out  the  larva,  or  breaking  the 
combs,  as  brood  combs  and  old  combs  are  much 
stronger  than  new  ones.    Of  course,  the  apiarian 
does  not  increase  his  stock  any  by  this  juethod  ; 
but  he  will  not  fail   to  get  a  large  amount  of 
extracted   honey  from   the   super    hive,   and  in 
good  season,  a  good  yield  of  box  honey  from  his 
swarm,   that  received  all  the  bees  of  the  stock 
it  came  from,  and  one  frame  with  brood  besides. 
A  second  method  is  the  following  :  About  a 
week  before   the   honey  harvest   commences,   I 
will  unite  as  many  hives  as  have  swarmed  only 
once,  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  swarmed, 
making  one  of  two,  treating  one  as  the  main  hive, 
and  using  all  the  combs  of  the  dther  to  fill  up 
the  super  hive,  with  all  the  bees  of  both  stocks 
that  remained  in   them   after  the  swarms  left. 
The  new  or  double  hive  they  created,  I  set  on  a 
new  stand,  giving  the  young  swarms  the  stands 
of  the  old   stocks.     In  this  way  I   get  an  in- 
crease   of    one   stock   from    two.      The    young 
swarms  will  be  strong,  supplying  box  honey  in 
a  good  season  ;  and  the  double  hive  thus  formed 
will  in  a  few  days  have   no  unsealed  brood   in 
any  of  the  comb,  and   could  all  be  emptied  of 
honey,  if  found   desirable.     But   I   advise  bee- 
keepers  to  clear  out  the  super  hive  only  every 
three  days,  if  full  or  nearly  so.     I  have  not  had 
any  double  hive  that  was  formed  in  this  manner, 
give  a  second  swarm,  or   that  had  not  a  large 
amount   of  honey  stored.     In  the  double  hive, 
there  will  be  a  young  queen  in  the  fall.     If  de- 
sirable, such   a  double   hive   can   be    separated 
a  little   before   the    end    of  the  honey   season, 
and  the  queenless  part  supplied  witli  a  fertile 
queen,  if  increase  of  colonies  is  wanted  ;  other- 


wise, the  combs  of  the  upper  story  may  be  emp- 
tied and  kept  for  future  use,  immediately  after 
the  main  honey  season  is  over,  and  the  bees  will 
store  what  little  honey  they  still  gather,  in  one 
hive,  which  is  more  desirable  than  to  have  it 
stored  in  two. 

A  third  way  to  make  double  hives,  is  this : 
Put  on  a  super  hive,  and  furnish  it  with  empty 
combs,  if  you  have  them.  The  colony  will  oc- 
cupy those  combs  immediately,  if  strong  enough. 
I  use  no  honey-board  between  the  hives,  and 
put  one  or  two  combs  or  frames  less  in  the  upper 
story  than  in  the  lower,  to  keep  the  bees  from 
sealing  over  the  honey  as  qui^fk  as  they  would 
do  if  they  had  the  full  number  of  combs.  I  have 
had  them  lengthen  the  cells,  so  that  some  of  the 
combs  contained  twice  as  much  honey  as  they 
would  otherwise  do. 

I  have  extracted  honey  from  the  main  hive 
repeatedly,  but  find  it  much  more  difficult  to 
remove  the  bees.  There  is  usually  brood  in 
nearly  every  cell,  and  this  is  injured  or  thrown 
out,  if  not  very  carefully  handled.  After  two 
years'  trial,  I  recommend  getting  up  double 
hives  for  the  extractor. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope  that  the  forego- 
ing will  be  plain  enough  to  be  understood  by 
beginners  in  the  bee  business.  I  am  well  aware 
that  I  write  nothing  that  is  new  to  experienced 
beekeepers,  and  would  not  even  have  thought 
to  write  for  beginners,  if  I  had  not  received  many 
letters  of  inquiry,  that  I  got  tired  of  answering 
and  explaining  separately. 

Adam  Grimm. 

Jefferson,    Wis.,  Nov.  25,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee  Hives. 


Mr.  Editor  :— The  above  caption  is  now  one 
of  the  "vexed  question"  ranking  with  that  of 
the  "purity  of  Italian  queens."  After  all  that 
has  been  written  about  the  hive  by  the  most 
prominent  bee-m^?i,  I  hate  to  add  anything ; 
but  as  the  Journal  is  open  to  all,  to  give  their 
views  and  experience,  I  will  candidly  give  mine 
for  what  it  is  worth.  Of  all  the  hives  I  have  seen 
and  tried,  none  have  suited  me  better  than  the 
regular  Langstroth.  But  even  that  does  not  come 
up  to  my  view  of  what  a  good  and  useful  hive 
ought  to  be.  In  the  April  number  of  the  Journal, 
current  year,  page  240,  J.  L.  Hubbard  describes 
just  the  hive  tee  want.     I  will  give  his  words  : 

"  We  want  a  hive  which  can  be  completely 
closed  and  fastened,  so  that  it  can  be  set  in  a 
wagon,  or  sent  off  by  express,  safely,  whenever 
it  is  deemed  desirable.  It  should  not  take  over 
five  minutes  to  fasten  it  securely,  leaving  suffi- 
cient ventilation.  It  should  be  of  such  a  shape 
that  it  will  pack  to  good  advantage,  for  conveni- 
ence of  winter  storage  and  transportation.  The 
frames  should  remain  firm.  In  hives  where  the 
frames  are  not  fixed  they  will  swing  easily  after 
being  used  in  the  machine.  I  specify  these  needs, 
because  it  is  so  often  necessary  to  remove  bees, 
and  with  many  kinds  of  hives  packing  is  incon- 
venient, taking  up  much  time  ;  and  also  because 
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tlie  subject  of  movinjf  bees  from  one  location  to 
another,  to  gather  different  crops  of  honey  is  at- 
tracting attention.  This  branch  of  bv;siness 
would  undoubtedly  be  carried  on  quite  exten- 
sively, if  hives  were  as  easily  moved  as  so  many 
boxes  of  beans.  I  have  never  yet  practiced  this  ; 
but  want  to  get  my  hives  in  such  a  shape  that  I 
can  do  it,  as  I  believe  in  it.  Will  not  those  who 
have  done  so,  give  us  some  ideas  of  the  sub- 
ject?" 

I  exactly  agree  with  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  the 
above  description  of  the  hive  we  want,  and  shall 
adopt  the  Triumph  Bee  Plive  by  W.  R.  King, 
as  I  think  it  com^s  nearer  the  above  description 
than  any  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  except  Adair's 
sectional  hive,  which  I  find  too  inconvenient  to 
handle.  The  Triumph  has  close  fitting  frames, 
or  fixed  ;  can  be  closed  up  and  fastened  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  and  has  sufllcient  ventilation 
for  transportation  in  the  hottest  weather.  It  is 
the  best  ventilated  hive  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
also  well  adapted  for  wintering  on  the  summer 
stand.  The  close  fitting  frames  literally  making 
one  hive  in  another,  which  is  warm  in  winter  and 
cool  in  summer.  Also,  by  means  of  a  partition 
board,  it  can  be  enlarged  or  contracted  at  will, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
swarm  ;  and  in  the  honey-gathering  season  it 
can  be  enlarged,  so  as  for  the  bees  to  make  all 
surplus  in  frames  in  the  body  of  the  hive  and 
on  top  ;  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  extractor. 
If  the  apiarian  would  rather  have  his  honey 
stored  in  caps,  he  can  be  accommodated  with 
this  hive.  It  is  also  self-cleansing  by  means  of 
a  moth-trap  drawer  in  the  bottom  ;  but  that  is 
of  minor  importance.  It  can  be  made  without 
the  moth-trap  ;  but  I  think  that  by  means  of  the 
moth-trap  drawer,  it  is  the  best  self-cleaner  and 
ventilator  I  ever  saw.  Also  the  frame  of  this 
hive  is  just  the  size  I  want,  being  9x12  inside, 
and  is  a  great  advantage  to  those  rearing  queens, 
as  three  or  four  of  such  frames  will  make  a 
pi'etty  strong  queen-raising  nucleus,  which  can 
be  kept  strong  by  exchanging  frames  with  full 
hives,  and  so  save  the  trouble  of  feeding  and  re- 
inforcing with  bees.  The  frames  are  so  adopted 
as  to  secure  straight  eombs.  These  are  only  my 
views,  as  I  have  tried  only  one  of  them  this  sea- 
son, and  it  has  giveii  satisfaction,  convincing  me 
of  the  superior  advantages  of  this  hive  over  many 
others,  I  will  not  say  over  all  others,  for  I  want 
to  try  a  thing,  and  in  fact  always  do  try  a  thing, 
before  I  give  niy  experience,  or  what  I  know  of 
it  from  experience.  I  have  not  given  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  hive  yet  ;  but  the  length  to 
which  I  am  spinning  this  out,  warns  me  to  stop 
for  the  present. 

R.  M.  Argo. 
Lowell,  Ky.,  Nov.  27,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Cursory  Eemarks  and  Observations. 

Dear  Editor  : — I  intend  again  trying  to 
drop  you  and  the  readers  of  our  beloved  Journal 
a  few  of  my  thoughts,  experiences,  &c.,  in  order 
to  give  you  a  better  chance  to  select  such  articles 


as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
worthy  cause  of  bee-cultui"e.  I  think  many 
others  of  your  subscribers  who  have  hitherto 
contributed  nothing  in  this  way  would  confer  a 
favor  on  the  bee  family  and  often  aid  the  inex- 
])erienced  if  they  would  take  notes  of  what  is 
daily  transpiring  in  their  apiaries,  and  send 
them  to  the  editor  to  give  him  a  lai'ger  supply  of 
materials  from  which  to  select.  Nor  should  any 
feel  disappointed  if  his  contribution  does  not 
appear,  but  rather  be  glad  that  there  was  in  the 
editor's  possession  some  article  better  suited  for 
publication,  or  just  then  better  adajrted  to  the 
passing  season. 

The  first  thing  I  do  when  I  receive  the  Journal 
is  to  put  a  few  stitches  in  the  back,  rip  open  the 
edges  of  the  leaves,  take  a  hurried  glance  over 
the  pages,  and  if  the  mill  is  not  running  empty, 
pick  out  what  interests  me  most.  I  often  have 
to  let  it  drop,  and  run  to  some  work,  but  that 
evening  it  gets  pretty  tlioroughly  finished,  even 
if  it  takes  till  twelve  o'clock  to  finish  it.  In  two 
days  after  receiving  it  I  would  be  ready  for 
the  next  number. 

Well,  I  see  in  the  August  number  that  Novice 
has  a  bran  new  scale,  to  test  matters  closely.  I 
received  one  also  about  the  same  time,  but, 
brother  Novice,  I  would  not  trade  even  with 
you,  as  you  say  yours  only  weighs  sixty  pounds, 
antl  you  cannot  weigh  a  Langsti-oth  hive  on  it. 
My  scale  cost  fifteen  dollars.  It  is  a  Fairbank's 
and  Grofpleaf  double  beam  platform  counter 
scale,  with  brass  hopper,  and  will  weigh  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  (284)  pounds,  and  as  4 
low  as  half  an  ounce.  I  like  it  very  much,  and 
think  it  is  the  very  thing  for  bee  keepers.  They 
should  each  have  one.  I  had  a  hive  of  hybrids 
in  a  Langstroth  on  the  scale  from  the  16th  of 
August,  with  the  following  result :  August  16th, 
gain  h  lb.,  17th,  ^  lb.,  18th,  1  lb.,  19th,  U  lbs., 
20th,  2i  lbs..  21st,  1^  lbs.,  22d,  2^1bs.,.28d,  2\ 
lbs.,  24th,  3:^  lbs.,  2oth.  2  lbs.,  2(ith,  3  lbs.,  27th, 
4^  lbs.,  28th,  none,  rainy  and  cold,  29th,  lost  1 
lb.,  80th,  gained  1  lb.,  31st,  4  lbs.,  Sept.  1st,  5 
lbs.,  2d,  5  lbs.  The  hive  was  then  removed  and 
another  put  on  of  black  bees,  not  quite  as  good 
results.  I  did  not  try  my  best  hive,  which 
would  have  shown  much  better  results.  When 
I  weighed  them  this  fall,  I  only  found  out  which 
was  my  best  hive.  The  above  can  be  considered 
the  product  of  fall  pasturage.  Novice's,  I 
judge,  was  spring  honey,  as  his  article  had  to  be 
in  Washington  by  the  10th  of  August.  My  hive 
was  always  weighed  in  the  evening.  In  the 
morning  it  always  lost  from  two  to  three  pounds. 
I  cannot  see  how  Novice's  gained  from  six  to 
thirteen  ounces  so  early  as  from  six  to  seven, 
seven  to  eight,  and  eight  to  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  i\Iine  only  commenced  gaining  from 
twelve  to  six  in  the  afternoon.  On  September 
23d,  they  were  still  gathering  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  a  half  to  two  pounds  per  day.  Soon  after 
that  frost  stopped  their  operations.  My  best 
hive  goes  into  winter  quarters  with  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  (1763  pounds,  hive  and  all. 
Take  fifty  pounds  off  for  hive,  leave  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six  (126)  pounds.  Take  oft'  again 
thirty-five  pounds  for  bees,  combs,  and  winter 
stores,  would  leave  ninety-one  pounds  of  surplus, 
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that  I  could  yet  extract  if  I  had  an  extractor. 
Do  you  think,  brother  editor,  that  thirty-five 
pounds  is  enough  to  allow  for  bees,  combs,  and 
honey  for  winter,  if  they  are  wintered  out  of 
doors?* 

My  present  stock  consists  of  twenty-five  colo- 
nies in  Gallup-Langstroth  hives.  I  place  them 
with  their  backs  together,  stuffing  hay  between 
them  and  around  the  hive,  with  the  exception 
of  the  front.  The  north  and  west  sides  are 
boarded  up  and  covered,  leaving  the  east  and 
south  side  open.  Last  winter  I  had  them  in  my 
cellar,  which  is  very  dry,  with  not  quite  as  good 
results  as  I  should  have  liked  to  see.  How  the 
present  plan  will  do,  I  may  let  you  know,  if  we 
live  next  spring — as  wintering  bees  is  one  of  our 
greatest  difficulties ;  that  is  wintering  them 
successfully. 

I  suppose  my  subscription  will  soon  run  out, 
but  send  the  Journal  right  along,  and  your  money 
will  soon  follow. 

I  have  some  lumber  ready  for  Gallup  hives, 
as  quick  as  we  get  that  "hash,"  if  it  pleases  me. 

My  article  is  getting  long,  so  I  will  close,  wish- 
inir  success  to  you  and  the  Joiirnal,  and  sub- 
scribing myself  as  before. 

A  Miller,  by  profession, 
but  not  a  Moth  Miller. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal,] 

"Useful  Suggestions. 

Mr.  Editor: — Many  of  our  experienced  apia- 
rians, who  write  very  interesting  articles  for  the 
Journal,  are  not  explicit  enough  in  describing 
the  smaller  details  of  any  process  or  article  de- 
scribed. 

First. — For  instance  all  of  our  eminent  bee- 
keepers agree  that  feeding  in  the  spring  pro- 
motes early  breeding  and  a  consequent  great 
yield  of  honey,  if  nature  does  her  part.  Various 
styles  of  feeders  are  described,  and  recipes  for 
making  stimulation  bee-feed,  and  just  when  and 
how  to  introduce  it  to  the  bees.  But  in  no  in- 
stance, as  I  have  thus  far  seen,  do  they  tell  us 
how  mucli  to  feed  at  a  time.  If  a  beginner  is  to 
buy  sugar  for  spring  feeding  by  what  method 
can  he  estimate  the  amount  required  ?  Is  there 
no  definite  rule  to  guide  us  as  to  how  much  to 
feed  to  a  good  strong  colony  daily  ?  Those  who 
advocate  and  practice  feeding  should  be  able  to 
tell  us  somewhere  near  how  many  pounds  or 
ounces  per  day,  will  put  the  queen  in  the  best 
possible  humor  for  depositing  eggs  rapidly  and 
right  end  up  with  care. 

Secondly. — The  honey  emptying  machine  has 
been  described  many  times  in  the  Journal,  and 
directions  published  telling  us  how  to  get  up 
home-made  machines.  But  the  writers  all  for- 
get to  tell  us  what  kind  of  wire  cloth  to  use  to 


*  The  quantity  of  stores  required  depends  much  on 
the  mode  of  winlerinii:  adopted,  the  kind  of  hive  used, 
and  the  character  and  deviation  of  the  winter.  Mr. 
Bickford's  metjiod  is  inexpensive,  easily  managed, 
and  if  carefully  executed  with  a  stocs;  liaving  a  due 
proportion  of  young  bees  and  a  healthy  fertile  queen, 
is  invariably  successful. — [Ed. 


support  the  comb  in  the  machine.  In  the  con- 
struction of  my  machine,  I  first  used  fine  woven 
wire,  but  it  was  liable  to  clog  and  required  greater 
speed  to  extract  the  honey.  I  now  use  coarse 
wire  cloth,  with  better  success  ;  yet  think  of  dis- 
pensing with  wire  cloth  altogether  another  sea- 
son, and  use  long  strips  of  tin,  one  inch  wide, 
doubled  lengthwise  and  placed  about  one  inch 
apart.  I  operate  the  extractor  in  our  cellar, 
which  is  a  very  convenient  and  capital  place.  The 
honey  runs  directly  into  a  strainer,  and  from 
thence  into  jars  or  barrels.  My.  strainer  will  < 
hold  twenty-five  pounds,  tapers  down  to  a  point, 
and  is  provided  with  a  stop-cock  at  the  lower 
extremity.  Jars  placed  on  the  scales  under  the 
strainer,  can  be  filled  to  a  nicety,  and  not  a 
single  drop  of  the  pi'ecious  sweets  wasted.  I 
find  it  pays,  in  the  long  run,  to  have  everything 
in  the  apiary  fixed  and  convenient. 

Thirdly. — Movable  comb  hives  are  indispensa- 
ble to  successful  bee  management ;  but  among 
all  the  pros  and  cons,  descriptions  and  controver- 
sies, the  length  and  breadth  of  the  frame  is  dis- 
cussed continually,  still  I  have  seen  no  word 
about  the  thickness  of  the  frame.  Perhaps  thick- 
ness was  settled  before  I  caught  the  bee  fever, 
about  two  years  ago.  But  examination  of  hives 
at  present  shows  a  diversity  of  construction  upon 
this  point,  for  frames  raging  from  |  inch  to  1^ 
inches  in  thickness,  are  used.  In  the  American, 
Bay  State,  and  others,  J  inch  is  the  standard. 
Mr.  Quinby  uses  an  inch  frame,  with  ha^f  an 
inch  space.  Others  use  1^  inch  frames,  with  | 
inch  space.  And  here  I  would  ask  Mr.  Quinby 
what  is  the  use  of  so  much  space  between  the 
frames  ?  Are  not  the  bees  inclined  to  fill  out  the 
space,  and  build  more  drone  comb,  than  in  a 
thinner  frame?  My  little  experience  leads  me 
to  discard  thick  frames,  for  inj^  bees  seem  deter- 
mined to  build  drone  comb  in  all  thick  frames, 
while  f  inch  frames  give  better  results.  And 
I  can  see  but  a  trifle  difference  between  Mr. 
Quinby's  inch  frames  and  half-inch  space,  and 
a  1^  inch  frame  with  |  inch  space. 

A  large  number  of  beekeepers  will  soon  be 
constructing  their  hives,  ai^d  a  little  light  from 
those  who  have  experimented  and  given  the  sub- 
ject years  of  thought,  would  fto  doubt  interest  a 
large  number  of  your  readers.  "We  want  the 
thick  and  thin  subject  agitated,  as  well  as  length 
and  breadth.  Scientific. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


The  Onward  Movement. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  send  you  to-day  two  dollars 
for  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Journal,  for  a 
young  man  who  has  never  kept  bees,  but  who  is 
going  to  begin  ;  and  he  will  succeed,  for  he  com- 
mences with  the  Journal,  as  ^vi^  first  step. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  those  who 
have  kept  bees  for  years,  in  the  old  way,  and 
ought  to  have  gained  at  least  a  desire  for  im- 
provement, are  slow  to  adopt  new  ideas  ;  while 
the  new  beginner  is  all  alive  to  its  importance, 
and  will  commence  with  movable  combs  and 
Italian  bees,  and  comprehend  their  value,  while 
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old  fogies  are  plodding  along  with  their  brim- 
stone boxes,  and  comi^laint'S  of  poor  seasons  and 
poorer  luck. 

In  this  section  of  country  the  season  of  great- 
est harvest  varies  vei-y  much  from  year  to  year. 
This  year  it  was  in  August,  from  Clethra  (pep- 
per bush)  and  red  clover ;  last  year  it  was  in 
September  and  October,  from  the  jNIichaelmas 
aster  and  the  golden  rod  ;  and  the  year  before  it 
was  during  July,  from  white  clover. 

Those  who  keep  their  stocks  always  strong,  do 
,  well ;  while  the  rest  go  hit  or  miss.  For  in- 
stance, this  year,  from  my  eight  or  nine  colonies, 
I  have  gathered  over  four  hundred  pounds  of 
honey,  and  increased  to  eighteen  colonies.  Oth- 
ers in  this  neighborhood  have  not  had  a  pound 
of  surplus  honey  from  a  greater  number  of  stocks; 
and  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  young  beginners 
ask  my  advice,  instead  of  going  to  those  who 
keep  bees  in  hives  and  with  the  ways  handed 
down  from  their  great  grandfathers. 

In  reading  over  quite  a  number  of  books  which 
have  been  published  for  the  last  hundred  years 
on  bees,  I  was  astonished  to  find  so  much  in  them 
which  harmonizes  with  modern  ideas,  and  so 
much  also  which  has  been  claimed  as  new  inven- 
•  tions  and  recent  discoveries — movable  frames, 
guide  combs,  artificial  swarming,  stimulative 
feeding  in  the  spring,  uniting  weak  colonies  in 
the  fall,  the  use  of  puff  ball  and  tobacco  smoke, 
side  surplus  boxes,  ventilation  or  air  chamber 
over  the  CDmbs  in  the  main  hive,  and  under  the 
surplus  boxes,  the  treatment  of  foulbrood  a 
hundred  years  ago  by  pruning  and  extra  feeding. 
All  these,  and  many  more  points  of  interest,  are 
plainly  discussed  ;  and  there  is  only  one  solution 
to  the  mystery  that  so  few  knew  of  or  api>re- 
ciated  them,  and  that  is — "  Our  JournaV^  wasn't 
born.     Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  P.  Abbe. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1871. 


There  are  folks  who  wish  in  their  hearts 
that  the  American  Bee  Journal  had  nfiver  been 
born,  since  they  can  no  longer  venture  to  palm 
off  old  things  as  their  own  discoveries,  without 
fear  of  detection  and?  exposure. — [Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Start  of  a  New  Correspondent, 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  am  a  new  beginner  in  apicul- 
ture, and  wish  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 
Fin^t. — How  is  it  that  we  hear  so  many  bee  men 
talking  about  swarming  time,  and  letting  bees 
swarm  when  in  movable  comb  hives  ?  I  take  it 
that  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  movable 
comb  hive  is  that  colonies  may  be  divided  up  at 
the  owner's  will,  and  not  have  any  "swarming 
time." 

i>econd. — What  is  the  best  plan  to  work  on 
when  transferring  from  an  old  box  hive  to  a  new 
movable  comb  hive  ?  I  hear  some  say  that  they 
have  taken  the  old  hive,  and  turned  it  bottom 
side  up,  and  set  the  new  hive  over  it,  rapping 
smartly  on  the  old  hive,  when  the  bees  would  all 
leave,  and  take  to  the  new  hive.  I  have  tried  it 
n  the  month  of  August,  when  there  were  a  great 


many  young  bees,  and  could  not  in  any  instance 
drive  more  than  half  of  them,  as  the  young  bees 
would  not  leave  the  combs.  But  the  last  ones  I 
transferred  I  got  out  with  very  little  trouble,  in 
the  following  manner  :  I  took  the  old  box  hive 
and  carried  it  away  a  few  rods  from  its  stand, 
turned  it  bottom  side  up  on  a  suitable  bench  or 
a  box.  Then,  with  a  cokl  chisel,  cut  the  nails 
so  that  I  could  take  off  one  side  of  the  hive.  By 
the  time  I  have  pounded  enough  to  cut  the  nails 
I  will  have  the  bees  in  a  much  more  ti-actable 
state,  and  the  young  bees  will  crawl  over  on  the 
outside  of  the  hive,  and  cluster  and  stay  until  I 
get  ready  to  shake  tlienr  into  the  new  hive. 
After  cutting  out  the  honey,  I  shake  the  young 
bees  into  the  new  hive,  and  the  old  ones  will 
have  flown  to  the  old  stand,  where  a  decoy  hive 
or  box  should  have  been  placed  to  receive  them. 
These  I  also  shake  in  front  of  the  entrance  of  the 
new  hive.  The  brood  combs  I  transfer  to  frames, 
fasten  them  with  wooden  pegs,  and  insert  in  the 
hive  immediately.  Now,  I  am  a  new  hand,  and 
may  have  asked  questions  which  have  been  an- 
swered many  a  time  in  the  Journal ;  but  I  have 
not  seen  it,  of  course. 

I  started  with  two  colonies,  which  I  bought 
last  si)ring — one  in  a  box  hive,  and  the  other  in 
a  small  tobacco  keg.  The  small  one  I  had  to 
feed  to  bring  it  through.  The  keg  colony  gave 
me  a  natural  swarm,  June  20th.  The  other  did 
not  swarm  at  all ;  but  about  the  first  of  August 
I  made  an  artificial  swarm  from  it,  by  taking  four 
or  five  quarts  of  the  bees  that  were  clustered 
outside  of  the  hive  and  i^utting  them  in  a  new 
movable  comb  hive,  with  one  or  two  frames  of 
brood  comb,  and  setting  the  new  hive  in  place 
of  the  old  one,  and  setting  the  latter  away  in  a 
new  location.  In  sixteen  days  I  found  that  the 
bees  in  the  new  hive  had  a  new  queen  out  (there 
were  no  queen  cells  in  the  brood  combs  inserted), 
and  in  less  than  one  week  she  was  laying  eggs. 
The  frames  of  brood  were  taken  from  a  young 
swarm  which  I  bought  for  three  dollars — fur- 
nishing the  hive  myself.  Soon  after  this  I  made 
two  swarms  of  the  young  swarm  from  the  keg, 
and  also  transferred  botii  old  colonies  to  new 
movable  comb  hives.  On  the  21st  day  of  August 
I  transferred  two  swarms,  and  gave  them  three 
frames  half  full  of  brood  combs  from  their  old 
I'.ives,  but  no  honey  ;  and  in  three  weeks  they 
bad  three  hives  full — sixty  pounds  each.  The 
bees  and  brood  combs  were  given  me  if  I  would 
take  the  honey  out. 

I  have  now  eight  stands,  all  in  movable  comb 
hives,  and  intend  to  do  something  more  next 
year.  I  have  done  almost  all  kinds  of  handling 
with  them,  except  introducing  queens,  and  shall 
try  that  next  year.  I  never  saw  but  one  swarm 
of  Italian  bees,  and  they  were  so  cross  that  I 
could  not  see  them  until  they  were  out  of  sight, 
for  they  drove  me  out  of  the  yard  several  times. 
They  were  said  to  be  pure  Italians,  but  I  doubted 
it  and  thought  they  were  hybrids,  for  they  acted 
like  yellow  jackets. 

One  thing  more,  and  I  will  bring  this  commu- 
nication to  a  close.  For  one  of  my  neighbors  I 
drove  bees  enough  from  a  colony  to  make  a  new 
swarm,  and  placed  them  on  the  old  stand.  They 
had  not  been  there  three  minutes  before  another 
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swarm  (which  had  been  transferred  tvvo  weeks 
previous  and  were  working  well)  were  coming 
into  this  hive,  and  all  went  to  work  as  peaceably 
and  quiet  as  any  single  swarm.  The  swarm  that 
left  its  own  hive  had  several  pounds  of  honey 
and  plenty  of  brood  in  all  stages.  It  made  a 
good  thing  for  the  new  swarm,  for  it  gave  them 
a  queen  at  the  start  to  go  to  work  with.  Who 
can  account  for  this  occurrence  ? 

I  consider  the  Journal  an  invaluable  aid  to  bee- 
keepers, and  could  not  think  of  being  without  it 
now.  You  may  count  me  in  as  a  regular  sub- 
scriber, and  I  shall  probably  not  inflict  so  long 
a  communication  on  you  very  often. 

J.  W.  Cramer. 

Oneida,  Ills.,  Dec,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Lessons  of  the  Past  Season. 


Mr.  Editor  : — As  an  inducement  to  others  to 
report  their  summer's  work  through  the  .Journal, 
I  have  concluded  to  send  you  a  statement  which 
approximates  very  nearly  what  I  have  done  for 
my  bees,  and  what  they  have  done  for  me. 
"Old  fossils,"  as  a  matter  of  course,  will  pursue 
"the  even  tenor  of  their  way"  despite  all  "book 
larnen"  and  reports,  but  to  the  wide  awake,  live 
apiculturist,  the  experiences  of  others  form  a 
"bed  rock"  \\\>o\\  which  to  rest  secure  from 
defeat  and  disaster. 

I  used  the  honey-slinger  only  a  little,  by  way 
of  experiment,  and  that  near  the  close  of  the 
season. 

I  commenced  last  spring  with  ten  hives  of 
bees,  which  have  increased  to  twenty. 

Box  honey  procured 510  lbs. 

Extracted 40    " 

550  lbs. 

I  have  sold  248  pounds  of  it  at  an  average  of 
27  cts.  per  pound,  making  $66.96.  The  remain- 
der, for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  this  calculation, 
we  will  estimate  at  25  cts.  per  pound,  making 
for  it  $75.50. 

Total  value  of  honey $143  46 

Value  of  colonies 200  00 

Aggregate  worth  of  honey  and 

colonies $343  46 

From  which  deduct, 

Cost  often  new  hives $25 

"      "  honey  boxes 10 

"      "  10  old  colonies 100-135  00 

Net  balance $207  46 

Being  about  153  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 
Seven  of  the  colonies  furnished  no  box  honey. 
The  average  yield  of  the  remaining  thirteen 
colonies  was  39:^  lbs.  each.  Greatest  yield  from 
any  one  of  the  thirteen  was  98  lbs.,  least  yield 
from  any  one  of  the  thirteen  was  18  lbs.  I  might 
have  taken  more  honey,  even  in  boxes,  but  as 
bee-keeping  is  a  collateral  business  with  me,  I 
failed    to  give  my  apiary  sufficient    attention 


during  the  honey  harvest.     The  colonies  are  all 
in  good  condition  for  winter, 

PRINCIPAL   HONEY    HARVEST. 

I  commenced  taking  honey  the  last  week  in 
August.  Swartweed  or  "heart's  ease,"  as  it  is 
called  here,  furnishes  the  best  honey  and  the 
most  of  it.  The  last  run  was  upon  the  golden 
rod,  and  the  "thousand  and  one"  other  yellow 
blossoms  that  deck  the  prairies  late  in  the  fall. 
The  last  combs  built  are  of  a  yellowish  cast. 
All  those  from  the  "heart's  ease"  are  light  col- 
ored, and  very  rich  and  attractive  in  appearance. 

The  President  of  our  State  Association,  Dr. 
L.  J.  Dallas,  of  Baldwin,  has  about  four  thousand 
(4000)  pounds  of  it  bottled  up  and  for  sale  ;  so  that 
if  any  one  is  curious  to  know  just  how  nice  this 
'^  Extrart  of  Kansas  Swartweed''^  tastes,  he  will 
know  where  to  get  it.  I  do  not  design  this  as 
an  advertisement  for  the  Doctor,  as  he  will  have 
no  trouble  in  selling  it  at  a  fair  piice^  without 
such  notoriety. 

GENERAL   REMARKS. 

I  am  using  some  hives  of  my  own  "getting 
up  ;"  some  of  the  Hoosier  ;  some  of  the  Adair ; 
and  some  of  the  Quinby  box  hives. 

I  have  one  stand  of  Italians,  and  four  hybrids  ; 
the  others  are  large,  light  colored  blacks.  The  hy- 
brids have  done  better  than  the  pure  blacks,  and 
as  well  as  the  pure  Italians,  but  I  think  that  the 
pure  blood  Italians,  everything  else  being  equal, 
are  better  adapted  than  the  blacks  or  any  cross 
with  them,  to  the  climate,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
variety  of  the  pasturage  found  upon  the  plains 
of  Kansas.  M.  A.  O'Neil. 

Black  Jack,  Nov.,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Bee  Feeder. 

Dear  Journal  : — We  are  an  ardent  advocate 
of  stimulating  bees  in  early  spring,  and  through 
August  and  September,  let  the  hive  contain  ever 
so  much  honey.  Novice's  idea  of  "cash  capital" 
in  the  form  of  capjsed  honey  in  frames,  is  good — 
nothing  better  for  strengthening  weak  stocks; 
yet  we  do  not  always  have  as  much  as  we  need, 
and  if  we  had,  we  want  to  give  it  more  in  the 
form  of  natural  supplies  to  induce  breeding. 

We  have  been  using  a  feeder  this  fall  which, 
for  cheapness  and  utility,  we  deem  the  tie  plus 
ultra  of  feeders  ;  and  with  your  )  ermission,  Mr. 
Editor,  will  try  to  give  a  description  sufficiently 
plain  that  those  "who  run  may  read." 

We  make  a  frame  say  six  inches  square  of 
slats  one  inch  or  more  wide  ;  cover  this  one  side 
with  thin  muslin,  drawing  the  edges  of  the  cloth 
up  all  around  the  frame  on  the  outside,  and 
tacking  them  to  the  top.  Then  we  make  an- 
other frame  of  slats  half  an  inch  wide  and  six 
inches  square.  This  is  nailed  on  the  bottom, 
leaving  the  muslin  between  the  frames.  The 
feeder  may  be  placed  over  any  sized  hole  in  the 
honey  board,  where  the  bees  can  readily  pass 
under  it,  without  obstruction  or  having  to  climb 
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several  inches.  By  removing  the  honey  board, 
it  can  be  set  on  the  frames  ;  but  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  lay  something  over  the  top.  If 
"liquid  sweets"  run  through  faster  than  is  de- 
sirable, melted  wax  may  be  spread  over  a  portion 
of  the  bottom,  or  thicker  muslin  may  be  used. 

RUSTIEUS. 

Ohio. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  West  St.  Louis  County  (Mo.)  Beekeepers' 
Convention. 


The  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the  "West  St. 
Louis  County  Beekeepers'  Association,"  was 
held  at  Manchester  (Mo.),  on  Saturday,  October 
14th,  1871. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice- 
President,  J.  C.  Holocher,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  next  order  of  business 
was  the  reading  and  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which,  after  considerable  debate,  was,  with 
some  modification,  adopted. 

On  motion  of  A.  Herzog,  a  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  prepare  subjects  for  discus- 
sion—namely :  T.  D.  Woody,  G.  Kropp,  and  W. 
H.  H.  Woody. 

Pending  the  action  of  the  above  named  com- 
mittee, the  Vice  President  addressed  the  Con- 
vention in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  same, 
briefly  touching  upon  several  very  important 
points  pertaining  to  apiculture. 

The  committee  reported  the  following  topics 
for  discussion  : 

1.  Natural  m.  artificial  swaiining. 

2.  When  is  the  best  time  for  placing  surplus 
honey  boxes  on  hives  ? 

3.  What  is  the  most  profitable  size  for  honey 
boxes '? 

4.  Bee  pasturage. 

5.  Wintering  bees  indoors  or  out. 

These  topics  were  then  taken  up  in  order,  for 
discussion. 

1.  Increase  of  Stocks— Natural  vs.   Arti- 

ficial. 

Mr.  Kropp  said  he  had  no  success  whatever  in 
the  increase  of  stocks  artificially.  He  had  tried 
it,  but  the  bottom  had  fallen  out.  He  favored 
increase  by  natural  swarming,  and  considered 
such  swarms  superior  to  any  artificially  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  W.  Woody  said  that  artificial  increase  of 
stocks  was  best  for  one  reason  ;  you  could  in- 
crease them  to  tlie  amount  desired  with  less 
trouble,  and  have  them  in  better  condition  for 
wintering,  than  if  natural  swarming  be  relied  on. 

2.  Best  Time  for  ArPLViNG  Surplus  Honey 

Boxes. 

Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Woody  thought  the  best  time  for 
putting  on  surplus  honey  receptacles  was  (if 
pasturage  was  favorable)  as  soon  as  convenient — 
the  sooner  the  better;  for  a  few  days  lost  can  never 
be  regained.     He  would  suggest,  that  as  soon  as 


the  bees  showed  signs  of  gathering  honey  from 
the  fields,  was  the  time  when  boxes  should  be 
placed  on  hives  ;  and  as  soon  as  filled  and  cajjped 
over,  they  should  be  taken  off,  and  other  boxes 
substituted  in  their  stead. 

Mr.  Kropp  said  he  practised  the  same  method, 
but  found  that  after  the  removal  of  the  field 
boxes,  the  bees  did  not  like  to  resume  work  in 
the  empty  boxes  given  to  them.  For  one,  be 
should  like  to  know  if  there  was  no  way  to 
compel,  them  to  work  in  the  empty  boxes  given 
them. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Holocher  said  he  did  not  know  of 
any  way  by  which  bees  could  be  made  to  work 
immediately  in  boxes,  without  inserting  a  small 
piece  of  comb  in  the  box.  This,  he  believed, 
would  answer  the  purpose  admirably. 

3.  Most  Profitable  Size  of  Honey  Boxes. 

Mr.  Herzog  thought  that  boxes  with  glass 
sides,  that  would  hold  about  four-and-a-half  or 
five  pounds,  are  the  most  profitable  size. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Holocher  thought  that  boxes  con- 
taining about  eight  small  frames — each  frame 
weighing  from  one  to  two  pounds— are  the  proper 
size  for  market.  They  will  sell  more  readily, 
and  have  a  better  appearance. 

Mr.  Dosenbach  had  had  no  experience  in  sell- 
ing or  raising  honey,  for  he  had  just  commenced 
beekeeping  last  spring.  The  season  was  not 
favorable  for  storing  surplus,  but  he  thought  the 
small  frames  the  best. 

Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Woody  did  not  want  box  honey 
at  all.  He  believed  in  the  use  of  the  melex- 
tractors,  for  you  could  get  a  larger  yield,  besides 
returning  the  empty  combs  to  the  bees,  which 
was  of  great  advantage  to  them. 

Mr.  Kropp  thought  boxes  would  do  for  him, 
for  a  person  was  liable  to  "  sling  too  much  from 
his  bees,"  if  he  uses  the  extractor. 

The  hour  being  late,  and  some  of  the  members 
wanting  to  leave  for  home,  the  remaining  two 
topics  were  laid  over  until  next  meeting. 

Having  no  further  business  for  the  convention, 
Mr.  Whiting,  of  Pacific.  (Mo.,)  was  called  on 
for  an  address  on  apiculture,  to  which  he  re- 
sponded substantially  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  unprepared  for  this  occasion.  Being  called 
')n  so  unexpectedly,  you  must  not  expect  me  to 
begin  at  one  end  of  bee-culture  and  go  to  the 
other  ;  but  I  will  briefly  touch  one  or  two  minor 
points.  Who  should  keep  bees  ?  I  reply,  one  and 
all.  All  pei-sons  who  own  a  rod  of  land  should 
keep  bees  ;  and  if  you  do  not  have  the  rod  of 
land,  keep  them,  any  how  (Laughter).  If  you 
reside  in  the  city,  it  affords  you  an  opportunity 
to  keep  bees.  If  you  live  on  the  mountain  tops, 
or  in  the  vale ;  if  you  are  a  mechanic,  or  a  far- 
mer, or  a  lawyer  ;  whether  you  are  rich,  or  walk 
in  poverty's  vale,  you  can  keep  bees  ;  and  they 
will  return  you  a  handsome  reward  for  your  care 
and  trouble.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  say  to  one 
and  all,  "  keep  bees  ;"  and  to  keep  them  success- 
fully, it  is  of  no  difi'erence  whether  you  own  a 
foot  of  land  or  not.  You  have  a  free  pasturage 
for  your  bees.  ^^ Keep  the  bees,'''  and  they  will 
get  the  honey  for  you   (cheers).      Now,    kind 
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friends,  I  must  bid  you  adieu,  and  close  my 
short  address.  But  I  will  say,  go  on  with  this 
work,  and  read  on,  and  put  it  to  the  test.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  keep  clear  of  all  humbugs. 
Eemember  that  bees  need  attention  in  the  proper 
way,  and  at  the  proper  time  ;  and  if  you  attend 
to  this  rightlj^,  you  will  undoubtedly  reap  your 
share  of  success.  With  this  I  close,  thanking 
you  for  your  kind  attention  and  hospitality 
during  my  visit. 

At  the  close  of  this  address,  the  association 
returned  their  sincere  thanks  to  Mr.  Whiting 
for  the  interest  he  had  taken  in  the  association, 
and  in  beekeeping  generally. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved,  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  at  Ballwin,  on  the  first  Saturday  in 
January,  1873,  commencing  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dosenbach,  the  association 
then  adjourned. 

J.  C.  HoLOCHER,  Vice  President. 

Enue  Dosenbach,  Secretary. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Notes  from  Northern  Iowa, 


Dear  Journal  : — Perhaps  a  few  notes  from 
Korthern  Iowa  will  be  as  interesting  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Journal,  as  notes  from  other  States 
are  to  me.  I  see  the  accounts  from  some  parts 
report  a  total  failure  of  the  honey  season,  while 
in  others  it  was  tolerably  good.  We  have  had 
an  extra  good  season  here,  both  for  surplus 
honey  and  for  increasing  stocks.  My  bees  stored 
honey  from  the  loth  of  April  to  the  15th  of 
September  (five  months),  without  any  cessation. 
I  had  twenty  stocks  in  the  spring,  which  I  have 
increased  to  fifty,  and  have  taken  sixteen  hun- 
dred (1600;  pounds  of  surplus  honey.  I  did  not 
get  an  extractor  till  after  the  basswood  season 
was  over,  or  I  would  have  taken  one  hundred 
pounds  from  each  stock.  I  had  eight  colonies 
in  the  spring  that  gave  me  eight  hundred  (800) 
pounds  of  honey  and  ten  new  swarms.  My  new 
swarms  are  mostly  artificial. 
■  The  plan  I  adopted  was  to  drive  out  a  swarm 
and  set  it  in  the  place  of  the  parent  stock,  and 
remove  the  parent  stock  to  the  place  of  a  strong 
colony,  I'emoving  the  strong  colony  to  a  new 
place.  1  do  not  know  which  is  the  best  plan 
to  make  swarms,  but  all  plans  worked  well  this 
year.  After  I  had  doubled  my  colonies  by  arti- 
ficial swarming,  they  swarmed  ten  times  more, 
just  to  show  me  that  I  wasn't  boss. 

My  bees  were  all  black,  that  gathered  the 
honey ;  but  through  the  kindness  of  friend 
Gallup,  I  obtained  nine  nice  Italian  queens, 
which  are  all  comfortably  situated  in  their  new 
homes.  I  also  sent  to  Adam  Grimm  for  a 
queen,  which  came  by  return  mail,  and  has 
proved  to  be  all  right. 

I  am  a  new  beginner  in  the  improved  style  of 
beekeeping.  Last  spring  I  said  to  my  neigh- 
bors that  I  intended  to  double  my  stocks  and 
take  a  thousand  (1000)  pounds  of  surplus  honey. 
They  said  I  had  "bee  on  the  brain,"  and  that 
I  would  meet  with  obstacles  enough  before  fall 
to  cool  my  fevered  brow.     But  by  the  help  of 


the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  many  valuable 
lessons  from  Gallup,  I  have  succeeded  far  be- 
yond my  expectations. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  think  that  "bee  on  the  brain" 
is  essential  to  success.  If  a  person  has  other 
business  on  the  brain,  his  bees  will  go  neglected. 
I  take  solid  comfort  in  my  daily  walks  among 
my  little  bu.sy  workmen,  while  attending  to 
their  many  wants.  My  wife,  who  takes  pleas- 
\ire  in  assisting  in  the  swarming  season,  often 
takes  charge  of  them  in  my  absence.  But  when 
it  came  to  extracting,  what  then?  Why,  there 
was  honey  in  every  dish  ;  honey  all  over  the 
house  ;  our  hands  and  clothes  were  all  daubed 
with  lioney  ;  and,  to  put  in  the  variations,  the 
bees  were  so  loving  they  lit  on  wife's  face — 
eyes  she  had,  but  they  saw  not,  neither  did  they 
want  to  see  the  bees  again  until  a  short  time 
ago,  when  returning  from  town  with  a  bundle 
of  goods  (bought  with  honey,  you  know),  .she 
gave  them  one  look,  which  said  :  you  little 
scamps,  I  forgive  you. 

I  hope  to  meet  lots  of  warm-hearted  bee- 
keepers at  the  Cleveland  convention,  where  I 
expect  to  have  a  good  time. 

J.   W.  LiNDLEY. 

Mitchell,  Iowa,  Nov.  14,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eeport  from  Bethlehem,  Iowa, 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  send  report  for  1871.  I  will  be  as  brief 
as  possible.  * 

In  the  spring,  I  found  I  had  twenty-six 
stocks,  in  good  order,  one  queenless,  one 
crippled,  and  one  black  colony.  The  latter  I 
had  run  against  an  artificial  Italian,  as  reported 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Journal.  It 
was  so  weak  that  it  could  not  stand  the  cold,  and 
gave  up  the  ghost.  The  queenless  one  I  doubled 
up,  and  killed  the  crippled  one,  giving  the  combs 
to  others.  Examined  and  equalized  the  colonies, 
gave  each  a  due  share  of  bees,  as  near  as  I 
could,  and  about  fifteen  pounds  of  honey. 

I  also  bought  four  swarms  in  gums  and  box 
hives.  Two  of  these  had  cast  swarms  before  I 
got  them  home.  All  new  swarms  were  fed  until 
their  hives  were  built  full  of  comb,  when  the 
weather  rendered  it  necessary. 

The  result  of  the  season's  operations,  was  an 
increase  to  forty-nine  (49)  strong  stocks,  and 
two  weak  ones. 

2,550  pounds  of  extracted  honey. 
1,503      "       of  box  and  fi-ame  honey. 
.iOO      "        in  old  combs. 

I  cannot  say  much  of  the  manner  in  which 
my  bees  have  been  put  to  into  winter  quarters, 
on  account  of  the  very  serious  accident  I  met 
with,  which  prevented  me  from  overhauling 
them  before  putting  them  away.  I  had  put  in 
empty  frames  for  them  to  fill.  They  usually 
lengthen  out  the  cells,  when  put  in  late  in  the 
seson,  instead  of  starting  new  comb. 

Eked.  Crathorne. 

Bethlehem,  Iowa,  Dec.  11,  1871. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Inquiries  and  Eemarks. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  ask  several  questions 
through  the  Journal,  and  will  try  to  answer 
some  in  the  first  place. 

I  received  two  splendid  queens  from  friend  Ben- 
edict, on  the  9th  of  Augu.st,  and  introduced  them 
to  black  colonies  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  first  one 
according  to  his  directions,  by  placing  her  on  the 
comb  near  the  centre  of  tlie  chamber  (only  I 
dipped  her  in  sugar  syrup  scented  with  pepper- 
mint ;  with  wliich  I  also  thoroughly  sjirinkled 
the  bees,  shaking  them  up  well  before  turning 
them  out  of  the  box,  instead  of  diluted  honey, 
as  directed.)  This  was  done  at  about  three 
o'clock,  and  the  next  day  at  about  noon,  I  went 
to  the  hive  and  saw  a  dense  crowd  of  bees 
in  one  of  the  entrances.  I  scraped  them  out, 
and  there  they  had  the  queen  hugged  up  in 
their  centre.  I  released  her  and  put  her  in  a 
cage,  which  I  inserted  between  two  brood 
combs.  She  did  not  appear  to  be  hurt,  but  the 
next  morning  she  was  dead.  Why  did  they 
drag  her  out,  after  so  many  hours'? 

With  the  other  one  I  followed  D.  L.  Adair's 
plan,  by  scenting  all  alike  and  dropping  her  in 
among  tlie  bees.  She  was  well  received,  and 
has  d(u^  well.  On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day 
I  braSed  all  the  bees  that^had  killed  their 
queen  from  the  combs  in  the  chamber  and  re- 
moved the  chamber  from  the  case  that  had  the 
Italian  queen  and  put  the  other  in  its  place. 
I  brushed  the  queen  and  bees  all  off  in  front, 
and  gave  the  chamber  to  the  queenless  colony. 
On  the  eighth  day  I  opened  it  and  found  two 
queen  cells  capped,  and  three  more  started  on 
the  face  of  a  piece  of  drone  comb.  I  caged  the 
two  that  were  capped  with  Novice's  cages,  ac- 
cording to  his  directions,  and  when  I  opened 
the  hive  to  see  how  the  young  queens  were  get- 
ting alnong,  I  found  the  cages  cut  loose,  so  that 
they  dropped  out  when  the  sections  were  parted, 
and  both  queen  cells  destroyed.  Two  of  these 
cells  on  the  drone  comb  were  capped  over,  but 
neither  of  them  ever  hatched  out.  I  tried  the 
cages  on  two  more  cells  in  another  hive,  and 
they  were  also  cut  out ;  but  one  of  the  queens 
was  all  right,  and  is  doing  well.  Now  I  would 
like  to  know  why  it  is  so,  if  Novice's  bees  do 
not  cut  them  out  ? 

Next,  I  would  ask  Mr.  C.  E.  Widener  why  a 
piece  of  wire  cloth,  two  feet  by  four,  would  not 
be  as  good,  or  better  than  a  piece  three  feet 
square,  to  make  his  wax  extractor?  It  would 
make  a  box  of  one  foot  square  and  two  feet 
high,  which  could  be  put  in  a  much  smaller 
kettle,  than  a  box  nine  inches  square  and  three 
feet  long. 

Then,  again,  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  to 
become  of  the  brood  and  eggs  that  are  in  the 
combs  when  introducing  queens  by  the  German 
proces.s,  on  page  98,  November  number.* 

Some  one  has  asked  how  to  keep  the  worms 
out  of  the  hives?  I  would  answer,  simply  by 
keeping  your  stocks  strong,  especially  if  there  is 
any   Italian  blood  about  them.     1  had  a   box 

*  See  note  on  page  167. — [Ed. 


hive  of  black  bees  that  got  weak,  and  one  morn- 
ing I  saw  robbers  pitching  into  it.  I  closed  the 
entrance  and  carried  it  to  the  cellar,  letting  out 
the  robbers  when  I  got  inside  the  door.  Next 
day,  about  ten  o'clock,  I  removed  a  stock  of 
hybrids  (which  I  suppose  has  a  black  queen  that 
mated  with  an  Italian  drone,  as  I  know  of  no 
chance  for  an  Italian  queen  to  have  got  in  there), 
to  the  place  from  which  I  had  removed  the  weak 
stock,  and  set  the  weak  stock  in  the  place  of  the 
hybrids,  never  dreaming  that  it  was  infested 
with  worms.  Next  morning  I  saw  that  some 
cocoons  had  been  carried  out  of  it,  and  on  turn- 
ing it  up  I  found  a  good  handful  of  shatterings 
that  the  bees  had  made  in  cutting  out  the  worms 
and  cocoons,  besides  about  twenty  cocoons  and 
a  great  number  of  worms  of  all  sizes.  I  cleaned 
out  the  shatterings  every  morning,  and  in  four 
days  all  cutting  out  ceased,  and  I  did  not  find 
another  worm  i;i  the  hive  all  summer.  This  fall 
I  transferred  it  to  a  frame  hive,  and  did  not  find 
a  single  worm  in  the  combs,  though  they  were 
badly  cut  up  near  the  top  of  the  hive. 

Trenton,  Ills.,  Nov.  6,  1871.        C.  T.  Smith. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Season  of  1871,  in  the  Oil  Region. 

Mr.  Editor  :— It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
contributed  anything  to  the  Journal  and  as  I  have 
seen  nothing  in  it  from  any  of  the  beekeepers  in 
the  oil  region,  I  concluded  to  write  a  few  lines. 

We  are  on  a  level  here  now  with  many  of  our 
friend  beekeepers  throughout  this  broad  land, 
for  we  have  had  a  very  ])oor  season  here  for  both 
honey  and  increase.  Very  few  swarms  issued 
this  summer,  in  this  section.  I  had  only  ten 
swarms  from  seventy-six  stocks.  My  first  swarm 
(a  hybrid)  came  off  May  19th,  and  this  new 
swarm  swarmed  June  27th.  My  first  swarms  of 
black  came  off  June  30th. 

The  spring  of  1871  opened  exceedingly  promis- 
ing, both  to  the  farmer  and  the  beekeeper  ;  but 
the  drouth  in  May  materially  checked  the  pros- 
perity of  the  latter.  Our  stocks  were  not  as 
populous  on  the  1st  of  June  as  they  were 
on  the  1st  of  May.  I  saw  drones  flying  in  my 
yard  in  April,  which  I  never  saw  before  since  I 
have  kept  bees — now  seven  years. 

Now  as  concerns  the  honey  slinger,  1  do  not 
think  its  use  would  be  altogether  economical  for 
this  section,  as  our  only  dependence  is  white 
clover  and  buckwheat.  Now  suppose  we  had 
abstracted  the  clover  honey,  and  depended  on 
buckwheat  for  winter  stores,  would  we  not  have 
been  far  below  the  level  of  many  beekeepers 
who  have  a  continuation  of  forage  throughout 
the  season  ? 

Old  stocks  generally  are  in  good  condition  for 
wintering,  but  the  swarms  are  not.  We  have 
had  a  very  changeable  season,  with  frosts  in 
every  month  except  August,  since  October,  1870, 
and  of  course  shall  have  for  the  next  six  months. 
Drouth  was  the  cause  of  the  total  failure  of 
buckwheat  honey. 

I  met  many  of  my  neighbors  at  the  election, 
and  alter  inquiring  after  the  welfare  of  my 
family  and  bees,  some  wanted  to  buy  bees,  and 
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some  ^vished  to  engage  hives.  Mr.  G.  said  that 
he  had  bought  the  right  of  the  American  liive 
for  this  townshij)  from  i\lr.  King.  I  told  liim 
that  essrs.  L.  &  H.  own  the  township,  having 
bought  it  three  or  four  years  ago.  Wtdl,  I  don't 
care  said  he,  /  ?iave  paid  Mr.  King  for  it,  and  am 
going  to  have  it.  Now  said  I,  Mr.  G.  I  reckon 
you  are  pretty  badly  sold,  and  drawing  from  my 
])0cket  tiie  October  number,  volume  seven,  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  read  him  Mr.  E. 
Liston's  article  on  page  83,  and  also  some  other 
articles  in  the  same  number,  and  then  asked  him 
how  is  that  for  high?  This  is  the  paper  you 
want  to  pioneer  you  through.  It  will  knock  all 
this  liuuibuggery  higher  than  a  kite.  Suppose 
you  bought  the  right,  what  do  you  get  ?  Oh,  the 
side  opening",  &c.,  &c.,  said  he.  Now,  replied  I, 
look  oat  for  breakers,  and  look  before  you  leap. 
The  word  American  is  a  great  word,  and  this 
American  is  a  great  nation  ;  but  the  American 
liive  is  no  g-r-r-a-t  t-Ti-i-n-g-s.  M.  Wilson. 
Meredith,  Pa.,  Oct.  16,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Word  of  Explanation. 

Our  correspondence  extends  from  Maine  to 
Oregon,  and  from  Canada  to  Texas,  all  free  of 
charge,  and  before  publishing  the  article  charging 
the  dollar,  we  had  as  high  as  thirty-six  letters  in 
one  week,  on  the  hive  question,  leaving  out  of 
view  our  correspondence  on  other  subjects  per- 
taining to  bees  and  bee  keeping.  We  did  not 
wish  to  give  a  description  of  our  hive  to  every 
one,  until  we  had  fully  tested  it  ourselves,  for 
after  what  Mr.  Alley  and  Mr.  Green  said  of  us 
we  actually  did  not  know  how  much  oi?i  fool  we 
might  be.  Another  thing — it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  every  green-horn  can  manage  a  large 
hive  until  after  he  has  learned  to  use  a  standard 
liive. 

Our  article  referred  to  above  was  intended  as 
a  burlesque  on  those  chaps  that  have  a  hive  that 
beats  all  other  hives  in  existence,  &c.,  and  the 
dollar  that  has  caused  such  a,  fuss  was  intended  to 
stop  the  costly  correspondence,  which  we  are  fool- 
ish enough  to  think  that  no  person  living  would 
or  lould  stand.  And  it  has  done  it  pretty  effec- 
tua-Uy. 

We  had  our  reasons  for  getting  up  such  a  hive 
as  we  have,  and  any  person  who  has  attentively 
read  our  articles  ought  to  know  that  when  the 
proper  time  came  we  should  certainly  give  them 
the  description  free  of  charge.  It  would  be  for 
our  personal  benefit  and  a  great  relief  to  do  as 
Novice  does -that  is,  refuse  to  answer  corre- 
spondents entirely.  But  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider how  many  thousands  there  are  that  wish 
for  information,  and  yet  feel  a  delicacy  about 
asking  for  that  information  publicly  we  cannot 
refuse.  Therefore  after  working  hard  all  day 
we  devote  hours  of  the  night,  when  others  are 
sound  asleep,  to  answering  the  inquiries  of  cor- 
respondents, and  yet  for  all  this,  see  the  kicks, 
cuffs  and  abuse  we  receive  through  the  Journal 
from  certain  gentry  of  the  long-eared  persuasion. 
Please  excuse  us,  Mr.  Editor-,  for  giving  them 


just  one  little  touch  of  our  pen.  The  worst  we 
wish  them  is  that  they  might  be  placed  in  our 
position  for  one  year.  We  would  also  state  here 
that  a  Mr.  Jones,  of  some  place  in  Canada,  sent 
us  a  dollar,  but  neglected  to  give  us  the  name  of 
his  post-offlce.     Will  he  please  take  notice  ? 

THAT  HIVE  OF  GALLUP'S. 

Our  standard  hive  is  twelve  inches  from  front 
to  rear,  twelve  inches  high,  and  eighteen  inches 
wide,  inside  measure,  containing  twelve  frames, 
and  having  a  cap  eight  Inches  high.  Our  nucleus 
hive  is  in  the  same  form,  containing  twelve 
frames,  with  four  apartments,  each  apartment 
containing  three  frames  (standard  frames). 
We  will  say  it  extends  east  and  west,  or  is  an 
oblong  square.  The  entrance  to  one  apartment 
faces  the  east,  one  south,  one  west,  and  one 
north,  with  a  honey  board  over  each  apartment, 
so  that  each  can  be  opened  without  disturbing 
the  bees  in  the  others.  In  one  of  these  nucleus 
hives  we  raised  the  past  season  twenty-eight 
queens  ;  had  twenty  standard  frames  filled  with 
nice  worker  combs,  extracted  sixty  pounds  of 
surplus  honey,  and  are  now  wintering  four  spare 
queens  in  it,  with  abundance  of  honey  to  winter 
on.  Now  you  can  readily  see  that  in  the  fall 
we  can  readily  put  all  those  combs  and  bees  to- 
gether in  a  standard  hive  by  removing  three  of 
the  queens,  and  have  a  good  standard  colony. 
We  can  exchange  combs,  brood,.  &c.,  with  any 
standard  colony,  for  strengthening  up,  supplying 
with  honey,  or  for  any  other  desirable  purpose. 
Four  and  a  half  inches  is  the  right  space  for 
three  combs,  but  we  make  it  five  inches.  This 
gives  ample  room  for  handling,  without  en- 
dangering the  queen.  By  working  four  nuclei 
in  one  hive  they  are  of  a  mutual  warmth,  one  to 
the  other,  and  there  is  no  more  danger  of  losing 
a  queen  than  there  is  where  we  have  each  sepa- 
rate. 

Then  we  have  what  we  call  an  emergency  hive. 
If  we  run  .short  of  hives  we  can  put  one  of  these 
together  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and  by  having 
a  supply  of  frames  on  hand  we  are  all  right. 
This  is  simply  an  open  box  without  top  or  bot- 
tom, containing  twelve  frames.  We  saw  off  a 
rough  board  for  a  bottom  and  one  for  a  top,  and 
put  a  swarm  in.  This  hive  can  be  completed  at 
our  leisure,  so  there  is  nothing  lost. 

Our  next  hive,  in  outward  appearance,  looks 
so  much  like  a  Langstroth  hive,  with  Langstroth 
entrance  blocks,  that  we  really  think  he  has 
somewhat  infringed  on  our  rights,  and  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  telling  him  so.*  We  call 
this  hive  our  "  Youreka,  Back  Action,  Extrac- 
tion, Reversible,  Revolvable,  Non-Swarming, 
Movable  Comb,  Twin  Bee  Hive."  (Please  to 
take  notice  that  hereafter  we  shall  charge  a  dollar 
extra  for  simply  writing  the  name  iu  full  of  this 
wonderful  hive.^ 

This  hive  is  simply  a  case  made  Langstroth 
style,  with  a  centre  board  with  passages  for  bees, 
and  containing  one  set  of  our  frames  directly  in 

*Keep  a  sharp  lookout,  or  the  "Great  [Humbug] 
American  Apiarian"  will  uneak  out  a  patent  ou  these 
blocks,  and  prosecute  both  Mr.  L.  and  yourself  as 
infringers  .'—[Ed. 
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the  rear  of  the  other  portion,  and  entrances  at 
both  ends  just  alike.  We  made  six  of  these 
containing  thirteen  frames  in  each  apartment, 
or  twenty-six  frames  to  the  hive.  We  made  one 
containing  sixteen  frames  in  each  aparrment,  or 
thirty-two  frames  to  the  hive,  and  this  gave  ns 
the  most  satisfaction.  We  made  a  cap  eight 
inches  high  for  appearance  sake,  and  for  winter- 
ing purposes,  and  thus  Ave  can  set  boxes  over 
one  set  of  combs  and  use  the  extractor  on  the 
othf-r.  We  make  the  roof  in  the  Bay  State  form, 
independent  of  the  cap,  so  that  it  sets  on  over 
the  chamber  or  cap,  sugar  box  fashion.  In  sum- 
mer if  we  do  not  use  the  cap  we  can  lay  it  away, 
and  the  roof  protects  the  main  hive. 

In  future  we  shall  make  the  caps  high  enough  to 
hold  a  set  of  standard  frames  for  some  of  our 
queens  occupy  the  entire  twenty-six  frames,  over 
four  thousand  (4000)  cubic  inches,  with  brood, 
and  we  are  bound  to  furnish  them  with  room 
according  to  their  strength,  even  if  they  do  lay 
themselves  to  death,  though  we  have  no  fears  on 
that  head.  Now  we  shall  have  our  fifty-two 
frame  hive,  a  thirty-two  frame  hive,  a  twenty- 
six  frame  hive,  a  twelve  frame  hive,  and  nucleus 
hives,  all  containing  the  same  size  frame,  and 
any  frame  in  the  yard  will  fit  in  any  hive  in  the 
yard,  and  in  any  place  in  any  hive,  and  they  are 
all  reversible. 

This  article  will  be  too  long  to  permit  us  to 
give  the  management,  but,  friends,  we  will  now 
come  down  to  dead  earnest.  No  joking  now  ! 
A  large  colony  of  bees  will  store  surplus  honey, 
while  a  small  one  scarcely  makes  a  living.  Any 
colony,  especially  the  Italians,  will  store  more 
surplus  honey  in  the  same  apartment  with  the 
queen  than  they  will  otherwise.  Nearly  every 
person  familiar  with  the  Italians  has  noticed  this 
trait  in  their  character— that  is,  their  reluctance 
to  take  possession  of  surplus  boxes,  in  com- 
parison with  the  black  bees.  This  was  very 
forcibly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Langstroth  at  the 
Cincinnati  Convention.  When  we  give  the 
queen  room  according  to  her  strength,  she  will 
breed  beyond  all  our  previous  calculations — that 
is,  a  good,  prolific  queen.  A  hive  to  suit  oul- 
notions  must  be  so  constructed  that  we  can 
enlarge  or  contract  the  brooding  and  storing 
capacity  at  will ;  or,  in  other  words,  one  in  which 
we  can  manage  the  smallest  or  the  largest  swarm 
to  best  advantage. 

As  this  article  is  getting  long,  and  we  must 
soon  close.  Uur  first  swarm  came  out  on  the 
14th  of  May.  We  hived  it  in  one  end  of  our 
thirty- two  frame  hive,  making  use  of  the  division 
board  the  same  as  we  do  in  our  standard  hive. 
As  soon  as  the  bees  commenced  building  drone 
comb  we  removed  the  division  board  and  filled 
UY>  with  worker  combs.  When  these  were  all 
occupied  with  brood  we  filled  the  other  end  of 
the  hive  also  with  worker  comb,  moving  some 
of  the  sealed  brood  into  that  apartment,  and  re- 
placing with  empty  worker  comb  in  front.  The 
queen  soon  began  to  spread  herself  most  glori- 
ously into  all  parts  of  the  hive,  and  when  the 
basswood  began  to  bloom,  we  had  a  bursting 
swarm  in  that  hive,  you  had  better  believe.  The 
last  of  June  we  commenced  using  the  extractor, 
first  taking  all  the  honey  from  one  end  of  the 


hive,  and  the  next  time  all  from  the  other. 
We  extracted  from  that  hive  every  third  day, 
and  we  now  know  that  we  ought  to  have  taken 
it  out  every  other  day,  for  it  was  all  of  it  half 
sealed  every  time,  which  you  will  readily  see  in- 
volves a  loss  of  time,  a  waste  of  honey,  especially 
when  they  are  gathering  rapidly.  At  one  time 
I  did  not  overhaul  it  for  five  days.  Consequently 
they  filled  up  the  combs,  built  queen  cells,  and 
on  the  4th  of  July  out  came  a  rousing  swarm 
(celebrating  the  4th,  I  guess).  I  have  them  in  a 
box,  extracted  all  the  honey  from  the  parent 
hive,  cut  out  the  queen  cells,  and  returned  the 
swarm.  They  went  to  work  with  a  will.  In 
overhauling  the  hive  I  endeavored  to  keep  the 
brood  about  equally  apportioned  in  each  apart- 
ment. The  queen  passed  into  all  parts  of  the 
hive  freely,  and  the  workers  poured  out  and  in, 
at  both  ends  of  the  hive.  The  regular  entrances 
were  left  open  to  their  full  capacity,  besides  an 
inch  hole  in  the  centre  of  each  end,  yet  during  a 
large  part  of  the  time  both  porticoes  were  clus- 
tered fall  of  bees  at  night,  when  they  quit  work. 

In  thirty  days  I  obtained  from  the  hive  fifty 
(50)  gallons  of  excellent  thick  honey  (a  gallon 
will  weigh  twelve  pounds).  An  average  of  twenty 
pounds  per  day  for  thirty  days  in  succession 
is  not  bad  for  one  swarm  of  bees.  I  took  five 
and  a  half  gallons  from  that  hive  the  first  week 
in  September,  have  at  least  six  gallons  more  in 
the  hive,  over  and  above  what  will  be  required 
for  wintering  the  swarm. 

Mr.  Editor,  please  to  tell  Novice  that  I  am 
not  going  to  tear  down  that  hive  yet.  My  better 
half  suggests  that  I  put  on  a  steeple,  and  call  it 
a  church  instead  of  a  bee  hive  !  What  a  con- 
gregation, and  what  excellent  sermonizers. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  any  more  of  them  'ere 
donkeys  wish  to  bray  at  Gallup,  don't  hold  them 
back  a  particle,  just  let  'em  bray  ! 

Orchard,  Iowa,  Dec,  1871.         E.  Gallup. 


[For  the  American  Bee  .Tournal.] 

A  Puzzle. 


Some  time  in  August,  last  summer,  I  killed 
the  virgin  queen  of  a  nucleus  hive,  because  the 
bees  had  crippled  one  of  her  hind  legs  so  mu"h 
that  I  feared  she  was  unable  to  become  fertilizjed. 
Next  day  I  opened  this  nucleus  for  the  purp'6se 
of  inserting  a  new  queen  cell,  and  found  the  bees 
perfectly  quiet  and  content.  On  examination  I 
found  among  them  an  apparently  fertile  queen, 
whose  wings  were  clipped.  As  there  was  no 
other  nucleus  within  ten  feet  of  this  one,  where 
did  this  queen  with  clipped  wings  come  from  ? 
There  was  standing  at  that  distance,  directly 
behind  this  one  a  nucleus  which  had  swarmed 
off ;  and  as  at  that  season  of  the  year,  I  nearly 
always  clip  the  wings  of  the  young  queens  as  soon 
as  they  become  fertile,  the  queen  of  this  decamp- 
ing swarm  could  probably  not  accompany  the 
workers,  may  she  not  have  fallen  to  the  ground 
and  afterwards  travelled  ten  feet  ahead,  and 
then  been  boosted  up  by  the  workers  of  the  other 
queenless  nucleus?  Or  how  did  such  a  queen 
get  in  there?  A.  Grimm. 

Jefferson,  Wis.,  Dec.  1871, 
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While  politicians  are  cogitating  and  agitating  the 
question  of  a  tiew  departure  or  of  no  deparinre,  seem- 
ingly with  little  prospect  of  reaching  a  satisfactory 
solution,  beekeepers  may,  we  think,  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  an  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 
advance  in  their  business  in  the  year  on  which  we  are 
just  entering.  They  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era — 
old  modes  and  practices,  ,old-fashioned  hives,  and 
hives  as  hitherto  constructed,  are  destined  to  be  su- 
perseded ;  and  that  which  a  few  years  ago  was  a 
mere  by-play  in  the  commerce  of  the  country,  is  about 
to  assume  a  prominence  and  an  importance  hardly 
conceived  of  even  by  the  sanguine  a  year  ago.  But 
those  who  would  reap  benefit  from  this  progress  in 
improvement,  must  keep  themselves  advised  of  each 
onward  movement  as  it  is  made. 


O:;^  Very  many  articles  intended  for  this  number 
of  the  Journal,  readied  us  too  late  to  be  available. 
The  holidays  compel  us  to  be  early  on  the  ground,  or 
lag  lamentably  in  the  rear. 


JS^  We  have  received  a  copy  of  "  Vick's  Illus- 
TKATED  Catalogue  and  Floral  Gdidej"  for  1872, 
published  by  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y., — a  de- 
cided improvement  on  those  previously  issued. 


The  instrument  called  rafraichisseur  by  the 
French,  and  used  by  them  for  perfuming  gloves, 
handkerchiefs,  &c.,  which  we  mentioned  two  years 
ago,  as  employed  by  Major  Von  Hruschka  in  intro- 
ducing queen  bees,  is  simply  the  instrument  long 
known  in  this  country  as  the  atomizer.  It  is  made  in 
various  styles,  and  sold  at  prices  varying  accordingly. 
It  can  be  readily  obtained  from  or  through  any  drug- 
gist. Very  good  ones  are  sold  here,  in  Washington, 
at  fifty  cents  each,  and  they  are  quite  as  efficient  for 
the  purpose  designed,  in  bee-culture,  as  those  much 
higher  in  price. 


We  do  not  share  the  apprehensions  of  several 
of  our  correspondents,  as  regards  the  overstocking  of 
districts  with  bees,  or  over-production  of  honey.  In  a 
new  business,  such  as  beekeeping  for  commercial  pur- 
poses is,  occasional  difllculties  will  undoubtedly  pre- 
sent themselves,  but  are  sure  to  be  of/ only  temporary 
force.  It  will  be  some  years  yet  before  the  ordinary 
sources  of  forage  in  any  district  will  prove  inade- 
quate to  supply  the  colonies  kept  there,  if  these  be 
properly  managed  ;  and  then  artificial  pasturage  can 
be  furnished  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Amid  a 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  population,  also,  the  de- 


mand for  honey  is  a  certain  and  growing  one,  and 
likely  to  keep  pace  fully  with  the  supply.  Of  course,- 
we  do  not  suppose  that  "  fancy  prices  "  can  or  will 
be  kept  up,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  ; 
but  the  business  will,  on  the  whole,  always  be  remu- 
nerative, esisecially  as  new  uses  for  the  article  will, 
from  time  to  time,  come  in  to  sustain  the  markets. 
With  care  and  attention  almost  every  beekeeper  can 
open  and  secure  for  himself,  in  his  own  neighbor- 
hood, a  good  and  steady  market  for  the  product  of 
his  bees  ;  and  then,  even  "  extracted  honey,"  which 
now  causes  so  much  uneasiness  in  some  minds,  will 
command  a  good  price,  and  be  readily  sold.  This 
home  market,  within  his  immediate  reach,  the  bee- 
keeper who  aims  at  a  steady  and  2}ayi7ig  business, 
should  strive  to  establish  and  cherish.  Suddenly 
rushing  large  quantities  of  honey  to  a  market  unpre- 
pared to  receive  it,  and  there  ordering  forced  sales, 
will,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  article  of  merchandise, 
produce  depression  of  price  and  loss.  This  should  be 
avoided,  and  may  readily  be  guarded  against,  as  honey 
is  by  no  means  a  perishable  commodity  that  must  be 
promptly  disposed  of,  like  the  small  fruits  of  our  gar- 
dens and  orchards,  but  can  be  easily  and  safely  kept 
stored  (especially  in  barrels),  and  brought  out  as 
called  for  by  the  requirements  of  the  market.  Deal- 
ers, too,  will  soon  become  aware  of  this  fact,  and 
supply  themselves  with  honey,  as  with  other  mer- 
chandise, to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  trade. 


German  Beekeepers'  Oonvention. 

The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  German  Bee- 
keepers was  held  in  the  city  of  Kiel,  in  Holstein,  on 
the  10th  of  September,  and  the  three  following  days. 
Professor  Hensen,  of  Kiel,  was  President,  and  Dr. 
Mobius,  also  of  Kiel,  first  assistant  or  Vice  President. 
The  second  assistant,  Mr.  Schmid,  of  Eichstadt,  who 
is  the  only  permanent  officer,  and  is  delegated  by  the 
Bavarian  Government,  was  prevented  by  illness  from 
being  present,  and  Dr.  Ziwausky,  of  Prague,  was 
unanimously  chosen  to  supply  his  place.  There  were 
about  four  hundred  beekeepers  in  attendance.  The 
President  announced  that  donations  for  distribution 
as  premiums  on  articles  sent  for  exhibition,  were 
received,  as  follows  :  from — 

The  Prussian    Royal    Agricultural    Depart- 
ment   $300 

The  City  of  Kiel 300 

The  Agricultural  Union  of  Holstein 50 

Various  Agricultural  Societies 61 

■^gg'i'^O'^i^,  S711 
which  would  be  allotted  by  the  Committee  on  Pre- 
miums. 

Mr.  Milling,  as  representative  of  the  city  of  Kiel, 
made  an  address  of  welcome,  and  stated  that  the  in- 
habitants of  that  city  and  of  the  entire  province,  were 
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rejoiced  to  learn  that  this  useful  body  had  selected 
Kiel  as  the  place  for  the  annual  meeting  in  1871,  and 
were  well  aware  that  the  selection  had  been  made  with 
the  express  desi^ju  of  promoting  bee-culture  in  that 
quarter,  where,  though  bees  were  kept,  improved 
modes  of  management  were  scarcely  introduced. 

Then  followed  discussion  of  the  various  topics  an- 
nounced by  the  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of 
the  Presidenii  and  the  assistants— the  chief  of  which 
were  Living  Bees,  Bee  Hives,  Implements  of  Bee-cul- 
ture, Honey,  (fee. — the  debate,  in  each  case,  being 
opened  by  the  person  propounding  the  topic,  if  he 
happened  to  be  in  attendance. 

Salzburg,  in  Bavaria,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of 
meeting  in  1873,  and  Count  Lamberg  was  appointed 
President  of  that  meeting,  and  Professor  Dr.  Kouigs- 
berger,  First  Assistant.  The  city  of  Halle  was  named 
as  a  desirable  place  for  the  meeting  of  1873. 

The  proceedings  and  debates  have  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  will  appear  in  the  December  numbers  of 
the  Bienenzeitung. 


Beekeepers'  Convention. 

In  conformity  with  the  previous  understanding  the 
beekeepers  convened  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  Gth 
instant,  united  in  one  body  under  the  name  of  the 
North  American  Beekeepers'  Society,  adopted  a  con- 
stitution, and  elected  the  following  officers  : 

President. — M.  Quinby,  St.  Jobnsville,  New  York. 

Vice  Presidents. — A.  Benedict,  Bennington,  Ohio  ; 
J.  E.  Hetherington,  Cherry  Valley,  New  York  ;  E.  J. 
Peck,  Linden,  New  Jersey  ;  Seth  Hoaglaud,  Mercer, 
Pennsylvania;  D.  L.  Adair,  Hawesville,  Kentucky; 
Dr.  T.  B.  Hamlin,  Edgefield  Junction,  Tennessee ; 
Dr.  G.  Bohrer,  Alexandria,  Indiana  ;  E.  Rood,  Wayne, 
Michigan  ;  M.  M.  Baldridge,  St.  Cliarles,  Illinois';  R. 
C.  Otis,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin  ;  J.  W.  Ilosmer,  Janes- 
ville,  Minnesota  ;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Tupper,  Brighton,  Iowa  ; 
A.  S.  Stillman,  Louisiana,  Missouri ;  Dr.  L.  J.  Dal- 
las, Topeka,  Kansas ;  W.  D.  Roberts,  Peru  City, 
Utah  ;  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke,  Guelph,  Canada. 

Secretary. — H.  A.  King,  New  York. 

Pecording  Secretary. — A.  J.  Cook,  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan. 

Corresponding  Secretary. — A.  I.  Root,  Medina, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer. — N.  C.  Mitchell,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

When  we  receive  them,  we  shall  select  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  society,  such  items  as  may  appear 
to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

We  are  by  no  means  partial  to  the  plan  adopted,  of 
organizing  a  national  society,  as  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  best  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  the 
object  which  should  be  chiefly  aimed  at — the  promo- 
tion of  bee-culture  in  the  United  States,  or  in  North 
America.  The  meetings  of  bodies  thus  organized,  will 
usually  have  a  slim  attendance,  exert  a  very  restricted 
influence,  and  ultimately  fall  under  the  control  of  a 


clique.  We  like  the  German  plan  much  better,  and 
the  experience  of  many  years  shows  it  tobe  aduiirably 
adapted  to  rouse  interest  and  spread  information,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  over  a  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try. Attempts  may,  even  there,  be  made  to  run  the 
meetings  in  the  interest  of  designing  parties,  but  they 
are  quickly  detected,  exposed,  and  thwarted,  by  those 
who  have  no  "  axes  to  grind." 


Mr.  H.  A.  King,  in  desperation,  has  attempted  to 
show  that  Mr.  Langstroth  did  not  invent  the  kind  of 
movable  comb  frame  which  he  has  patented,  and 
which  has  been  so  eminently  successful  in  making 
bee-culture  a  pleasant  and  profitable  pursuit.  He 
hopes  to  effect  this  by  presenting  a  list  of  parties  who, 
it  is  claimed,  also  thought  of  this  thing,  tried  to  pro- 
duce it,  and  failed.  This  is  a  very  novel  mode  of 
ratiocination,  indeed,  and  ought  to  entitle  Mr.  K.  to 
a  foi;rth  or  fifth  patent,  quite  as  good  and  valid  as  any 
he  now  has,  or  ever  pretended  to  have.  Invention, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  patent  law,  we  have  alwaj's 
understood,  was  the  "  conception  of  some  new  and 
useful  thing,  and  the  embodiment  of  that  conception 
in  a  2»'acticable  form  ;"  and  "  he  who  fiist  perfects  a 
device  and  makes  it  capable  of  usefid  operation,  is  en- 
tiled to  a  patent,  and  is  the  real  inventor,  though 
others  may  have  had  analagous  ideas,  and  experi- 
mented to  bring  them  into  use." 

Now,  how  stands  the  case  with  these  alleged  prior 
American  inventors?  Admitting  the  accounts  given 
by  them  to  "be  true,  it  is  notorious  that  their  frames, 
and  all  their  attempts  to  make  and  use  them,  were 
decided  failures — so  regarded  even  by  themselves.  Tljey 
and  their  miscarriages  quickly  sank  into  oblivion, 
being  dead  and  buried,  till  Mr.  King,  like  a  body- 
snatcher,  comes  and  resurrects  them  from  their 
graves,  to  string  up  their  bones  in  terrorem  in  the 
limbo  of  some  museum  of  misbegotten  and  abortive 
conceptions.  Certainly  their  contrivances,  whatever 
they  were,  were  not  jjracticable  movable  frames,  like 
those  of  Mr.  Langstroth,  or  there  could  be  no  con- 
troversy about  them  now.  Nobody  (except  it  be  some 
sanctimonious  skin-dresser)  ever  quarrels  about  the 
carcass  of  a  skunk,  but  all  rejoice  when  it  is  decently 
interred,  and  are  glad  to  let  it  rest  undisturbed. 
There  never  was  a  living  principle  in  any  of  their 
inventions,  or  they  would  not  have  died  and  "made 
no  sign."  There  was  in  their  frames  (admitting 
they  ever  made  any)  some  inlierent  fatal  defect  or 
vice,  involving  failure  as  a  necessity  ;  for,  despite  of 
all  their  skill  and  efforts,  the  fact  is  patent  and  unde- 
niable, that  each  and  all,  in  order  due,  did  fail.  This 
uniform  and  universal  disappointment,  and  the  con- 
sequent abandonment  of  experiment  after  exi)eriment, 
are  the  demonstrative  and  conclusive  proofs  of  failure. 
Success  is  here  the  only  infallible  evidence  of  success, 
and  it  utterly  refuses  to  testify  in  behalf  of  any  for 
whom  claims  are  now  set  up  ;  while  it  proclaims, 
trumpet-tongued,  the  practical  efficiency  and    high 
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merit  of  the  Langstroth  frames.  No  sophistry  can 
set  this  aside,  nor  will  King's  plausible  etlbrt  to  deck 
Falseliood  in  the  garb  of  Truth,  avail  him  auglit  in 
the  end. 

We  have  here  referred  only  cursorily  to  the  case  of 
the  American  pretenders.  That  of  the  foreign  claim- 
ants, we  sliall  consider  and  dispose  of  when  the 
Court  has  given  King  his  quietus. 


Mr.  H.  A.  King  sent  us  what  purported  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  Baron  of  Berlepsch's  Declaration.  We 
declined  to  publish  it : 

1.  Because,  though  obviously  procured  to  be  used 
in  court,  it  is  not  in  a  shape  to  constitute  legal  testi- 
mony. 

3.  Because,  even  if  all  right  in  manner  and  form, 
publication  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  court,  is  im- 
proper. 

3.  Because  we  did  not  know  how  much  garbling  it 
may  have  undergone  in  King's  hands.  We  do  know 
that  he  shamefully  garbled  Mr.  Langstroth's  letters 
to  suit  his  own  base  purpose  ;  and  the  presumption  is, 
that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  garble  the  Baron's  paper 
likewise,  for  a  similar  purpose.  We  did  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  be  caught  in  such  a  trap. 

4.  Because  we  are  not  willing  to  be  made  instru- 
mental, by  him  or  any  one  else,  in  efforts  to  forestall 
public  judgment,  or  mislead  public  opinion. 

We  say  so  much  from  respect  to  the  beekeepers  of 
the  country,  and  not  from  any  regard  lor  Mr.  K. 


Mr.  H.  A.  King  says:  "Many  believe  that  Mr. 
Langstroth  first  heard  of  the  German  frames  tlirough 
letters  to  Mr.  Wagner,  prior  to  1S52."  This  is 
an  insinuated  untruth,  about  equivalent  to  an  as- 
serted falsehood.  Before  the  spring  of  1852,  we 
never  heard  of  Mr.  Langstroth  ;  and  we  never  know- 
ingly saw  him,  nor  had  we  any  conversation  or  cor- 
respondence with  him  till  after  the  1st  of  August, 
1852.  We  always  understood  that  Mr.  Langstroth 
applied  for  his  patent  in  December,  1851,  up  to  wliich 
time,  and  for  many  months  thereafter,  there  were  no 
2)ractical  frames  in  use  in  Germany,  as  we  are  pre- 
pared to  show. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Introducing  Queens. 

Mr.  Editor  :— The  German  method  of  intro- 
ducing queens,  translated  by  you  and  published 
on  page  98  of  the  November  Journal,  wliereby 
all  the  bees  are  taken  from  the  hive  and  kept  in 
a  box  for  twenty-four  hours,  seems  to  be  all 
right,  save  in  one  important  particular. 

Would  it  not  be  ruinous  to  expose  the  brood 
for  that  length  of  time,  without  a  bee  in  the 
combs  ? 

There'  is  no  doubt  that  bees  will  accept  a 
strange  queen,  very  readily,  when  removed  from 
their  own  hive  ;  but  the  difficulty  with  me  in 
thus  introducing  them  has  been  indicated  above. 


I  have  found  that  if  the  bees  are  returned  to 
their  hive  with  the  new  queen,  before  they  be- 
come thoroughly  hungry  and  fully  realize  their 
hopeless  condition,  they  are  very  apt  to  destroy 
her. 

Should  you  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy,  ]>lease 
favor  your  readers  with  it  through  the  .Journal. 

Geo.  b.  Silsbt. 

Wintersport.  Me.,  Nov.  6,  1871. 

t^"  The  difficulty  suggested,  it  strikes  us  is 
only  apparent,  in  the  case  of  common  box  or 
straw  hives.  It  is  not  necessary,  we  apprehend, 
that  all  the  bees,  literally  speaking,  sliould  be 
driven  out  ;  and  from  such  hives  this  is  liardly 
practicable.  A  sufficient  number  will  alw»ays  re- 
main to  take  care  of  tlie  brood  ;  and,  on  trans- 
ferring, these  should  have  charge  of  the  combs 
containing  the  unsealed  larvae,  which  alone  re- 
quire nursing  and  attention  in  ordinary  tem-' 
perature.  Where  movable  comb  hives  are  ope- 
rated on,  the  combs  containing  unsealed  brood 
may  be  placed  temporarily  in  a  nucleus  hive, 
alter  the  mass  of  bees  has  been  shaken  off  by  a 
sudden  jeik  or  shock.  A  sufficiency  of  young 
bees  will  usually  remain  adhering  to  such  combs, 
to  protect  and  nurse  the  larvae.  If  operating  in 
cool  weather,  brood  just  hatched  may  need  some 
further  protection,  such  as  placing  \he  hive  or 
nucleus  in  a  warm  room.  But  the  sealed  brood 
can  safely  endure  exposure  to  a  greater  degree 
of  cold  than  is  usually  supposed  ;  and  it  is^'yet 
unascertained  how  much  cold  and  depiivation 
larva?,  just  hatched,  can  endure  without  injury. 
Of  course,  the  less  of  either  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  the  better. — [Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Overstocking. 

Mr.  Editor  :— I  think  this  subject  is  de- 
serving much  more  attention  than  it  receives. 
In  ten  seasons  and  the  following  winters,  since  I 
commenced  my  experiments  in  leekeepiug,  two 
winters  have  passed  very  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
beekeepers  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  In  1863 
or  18G3  two-thirds  of  the  bees  in  this  vicinity 
starved  to  death  in  the  winter.  1  had  been 
taught  no  danger  of  overstocking,  and  half  or 
more  of  mine  perished  in  the  winter  following. 
The  harvest  of  1860  again  proved  destructive  to 
the  bees  in  this  neigh ijorhood,  from  starvation. 
In  1861)  the  bees  had  increased,  so  as  to  reach  a 
large  number  for  our  Held,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
bees  within  a  few  miles  in  any  direction,  starved 
—perhaps  three-fourths  of  tliem.  To  give  an 
idea  of  results,  I  must  refer  to  others,  as  after 
the  first  of  the  three  starving  winters,  I  fed  my 
bees  in  October,  and  again  early  in  the  sj)ring,  to 
carry  them  through  to  the  flowers.  But  one 
neighbor,  who  placed  in  winter  quarters  over 
thirty  colonies,  had  fourcolonies  to  commence  the 
next  season  with.  They  increased  so  rapidly  that, 
in  tlie  fall  of  1869,  he  had  over  thirty  colonies. 
In  the  spring  of  1870  all  had  starved  to  death 
but  two.  In  the  whole  vicinity  three- fourths  had 
died  off.  One  friend,  live  miles  from  me,  who 
lived  in  a  very  favorable  field,  supplied  abund- 
antly with  whitel  clover,  weut  as  high  as  one 
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hundred  colonies,  but  in  the  spring  of  1870,  all 
were  starved  but  live. 

The  results  in  my  own  exi^eriments,  have  been 
thus.  In  1867,  after  so  many  perished,  my  best 
hive  gave  me  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  (174) 
pounds  ;  and  my  four  best  gave  five  hundred 
(500)  pounds.  In  1808,  my  best  hive  gave  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  (143)  pounds;  others 
decreasing  in  proportion.  In  1869  I  placed  my 
bees  in  three  fields,  some  two  miles  apart,  and 
secured  perhaps  as  average  of  fifteen  pounds  — 
the  best  might  have  given  as  much  as  forty 
l^ouuds.  Then  followed  the  desolating  winter  of 
1870.  Three-fourths  of  the  bees  cleared  out, 
dead.  Bees  with  a  fair  field  averaged  about 
fifty  pounds.  My  best  hive  gave  me  two  hun- 
dred (200)  pounds.  This  season,  the  bees  in  the 
vicinity  having  been  increased  by  swarms,  fell 
ofi',  say  twenty-five  per  cent.,  from  last  year  in 
surplus.  My  best  hive,  that  gave  me  two  Iiun- 
dred  pounds  last  year,  fell  off  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds.  From  past  results  I  must  ex- 
pect less  favorable  returns  next  season. 

With  such  results  in  succeeding  seasons, 
ought  I  yield  to  the  arguments  so  strongly  urged 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  overstocking  ?  If  there 
is  no  danger  of  overstocking,  why  do  beekeepers 
with  a  few  hundred  colonies,  divide  them  into 
several  ai)iaries  and  i)lace  them  in  different 
fields  ? 

Rev.  Mr.  Langstroth  writes — "  Probably  there 
is  not  a  square  mile  in  this  whole  country,  which 
is  overstocked  with  bees,  unless  it  is  so  unsuita- 
ble to  beekeeping  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  to 
keep  bees  at  all."  I  think  it  probable  that  there 
are  few  square  miles  of  ground  occupied  by  far- 
mers where  one  xjolony  might  not  I  e  kept  on 
each  hundred  acres.  With  a  non-swarmer,  with 
box  room  for  one  hundred  pounds  of  honey, 
that  amount  of  honey,  or  even  the  half  of  it, 
would  be  very  pleasant  to  the  family.  I  think 
the  familj'^  should  wish  to  try  it.  If  two,  or 
three,  or  five  colonies  could  find  an  ample  field 
on  that  area,  so  much  the  better.  No  doubt  the 
country  affords  fields  where  a  hundred  colonies 
would  do  well.  If  I  had  two  hundred,  I  should 
rather  ha\'e  two  fields  for  them. 

I  remember,  seventy  years  ago,  one  hundred 
colonies  in  my  father's  yard.  At  the  same  time 
his  brother  had  about  the  same  number  in  his 
yard,  three  miles  from  my  father's.  Note  their 
sons,  in  the  same  fields,  have  not  been  able  to 
exceed  about  one-tenth  of  that  number.  I  sup- 
pose our  country  affords  every  variety  of  fields, 
from  one  hundred  colonies  capacity  down  to  one 
single  one.  If  you  put  a  hundred  colonies, 
where  but  fifty  can  be  sustained,  or  fifty  stocks 
where  but  ten  can  be  supplied,  or  ten  where 
only  five  can  be  sujjplied,  you  overstock  your 
field,  and  a  large  part  of  your  bees  will  be  likely 
to  perish.  Either  our  country  has  not  such  a 
variety  of  fields,  or  there  is  danger  of  overstock- 
ing. Jasper  Hazen. 

Albany,  N.  T. 

Ji^"We  incline  to  think  that  the  unfavorable 
results  reported  above  sprang  rather  from  mis- 
management or  ill-adapted  management,  than 
from  overstocking.     It  remains  yet  to  be  ascer- 


tained what  one  colony  seasonably  made  populous 
and  duly  so  kept,  can  be  made  to  produce  in  any 
location  in  one  season.  But  the  beekeepers  of 
tliis  country  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  finding  it 
out ;  and  when  that  is  known,  it  will  not  be  very 
difficult  to  ascertain  how  manv  more  such  colo- 
nies can  be  kept  in  the  same  location,  without 
interfering  with  each  other's  productiveness  iu 
the  aggregate. — [Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


The  Diseased  Stocks. 


Dear  Journal  : — Since  the  date  of  my  hurried 
note  of  Nov.  17th,  my  bees  have  continued  to 
die.  Up  to  date  some  fourteen  stocks  present 
sad  evidence  of  disease,  while  more  dead  bees 
are  found  on  the  bottom  board  of  nearly  every 
hive  in  my  apiary  than  should  be  thus  early  in 
the  winter.  The  mortality  is  gi-eatcr  among  the 
Italians  and  hybrids  than  among  the  black  bees. 
The  bees  fall  to  the  bottom  board  in  a  stupe- 
fied condition,  very  few  seeming  able  or  willing 
to  leave  the  hive  of  tlieir  own  accord.  Some, 
however,  remain  on  the  top  of  the  frames,  and 
others  between  the  combs.  I  have  resuscitated 
quite  a  number  of  deceased  bees  after  they  were 
subjected  to  three  or  four  days  of  freezing 
weather,  away  from  their  hives.  I  examined  the 
stock  first  alluded  to,  inspecting  each  comb  in 
turn  and  as  nearly  as  possible  left  out  all  the 
diseased  bees.  For  a  few  days  I  thought  the 
proper  remedy  had  been  applied  ;  but  it  was  not 
so,  for  they  are  now  dying  as  before.  I  detected 
nothing  wrong  with  the  honey,  but  still  that  does 
not  argue  that  the  "  wrong"  was  not  there. 

I  concur  on  the  editor's  suggestion  that  the 
honey  may  contain  a  noxious  property,  but 
where  did  the  bees  gather  it?  It  was  not  from 
ihe  fir  tribe  ;  as  there  is  scarcely  a  fir  tree  witliiu 
foraging  distance.  Hence  we  must  look  else- 
where. If  a  portion  of  the  honey  does  contain 
the  "fatal  principle,"  how  are  we  to  detect  it, 
as  we  are  not  sufticiently  versed  in  chemistry  to 
analyze  it?  I  shall  take  away  the  stores  from 
the  stock  just  affected,  and  give  them  sugar 
syrup,  adding  a  small  proportion  of  glycerine. 
W.  D.  Mansfield. 

Canaansville,  Ohio,  'Dec.  11,  1871. 

tl^^With  the  above  communication  we  re- 
ceived a  small  box  containing  a  number  of  dead 
bees  from  the  diseased  stocks.  They  do  not  look 
like  bees  that  have  died  of  old  age,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  their  appearance  which  indicates  that 
they  perished  from  any  slowly  operating  cause  ; 
nor  have  they  the  peculiar  offensive  smell  that 
attends  or  proceeds  from  fouibrood.  Under  the 
circumstances  we  think,  with  Mr.  M.,  that 
change  of  diet  is  probably  the  most  efficient 
means  available  for  arresting  the  malady, — [Ed. 


The  Pittsburgh  Legal  Journal  says  : — 
"  Though  a  law  paper  [or  one  devoted  to  any 
other  speciality]  may  be  started,  it  cannot  be 
kept  up  without  money,  and  though  a  subscrip- 
tion is  a  great  compliment,  the  payment  of  the 
cash  triples  the  obligation." 
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FEOK,TJAIiY,     IST'S. 


No.  8. 


Editor  of  American  Bee  Journal  : 

Please  insert  the  article  on  movable  frames  from 
December  No.  of  Mr.  Kinj^'s  paper,  so  that  my  com- 
ments upon  it  may  be  better  understood  by  your 
readers. 

MOVABLE  PKAMES. 


Is  Mr.  Langstroth  the  Inventor  ? 

"  If  Jlr.  Langstroth  is  not  the  inventor,  who  is  ?" 

Samitki.  Wagner. 

It  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  uukinducss  that  we  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  this  question.  Messrs.  Lang- 
stroth,  Wagner,  Otis  &  Co.,  have  been  doiusj  all  they 
could  to  injure  us  and  our  business,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  retaliate.  Other  motives  prompt  us.  The 
state  of  public  feeling ;  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
numerous  apiarians  ;  vindication  of  ourselves,  and 
duty  to  the  beekeepers  of  America.  Tliese  are 
some  of  the  motives  which  prompt  us  to  publish 
these  facts,  and  we  think  that  our  visit  to  Europe, 
and  the  particular  attention  we  have  given  this 
whole  year  to  the  history  of  movable  frame  hives, 
give  us  ability  to  do  it  understaudinglj% 

For  centuries,  the  Grecians  used  bars  in  their  hives, 
similar  to  the  narrow  top-bars  now  used  in  movable- 
comb  hives,  but  Francois  Huber,  of  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, was  probably  the  first  inimitor  of  the  present 
style  of  movable  frames.  This  was  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

Many  different  editions  of  HuJJjr's  excellent  book 
on  the  honey  bee  have  been  printed  in  several  cities 
of  Europe,  all  containing  plates  with  engravings  of 
his  hive. 

Huber  first  made  an  observation  hive  containing  a 
single  comb,  with  glass  on  each  side.  As  it  was 
difficult  to  winter  bees  in  such  a  hive,  he  set  several 
side  by  side,  retnoving  all  the  glass  except  the  panes 
on  the  outside.  The  bars  of  these  frames  were  too 
wide  for  a  single  comb  after  removing  the  glass, 
which  led  him  to  construct  a  hive  with  frames,  having 
bars  about  Ij  inches  wide,  securing  them  together  by 
hinges.  This  was  the  regular  Huber  hive,  but  one 
plate  in  his  book  shows  narrow  bars  resting  in  rab- 
bets in  a  case  or  hive  with  long  screws  like  side  bars 
for  elevating  the  comb,  naturally  suggesting  wliat  is 
called  the  "  bars  and  frames "  in  England,  and 
"  movable  frames"  in  this  country  and  Germany. 

For  nearly  half  a  century,  beekeepers  advanced  no 
farther  than  the  use  of  the  Grecian  bars,  with  honey 
board  and  supers  above,  usually  bell  glasses  in 
Europe,  because  they  are  cheaper  there  than  wooden 
boxes  with  glass  sides.  Bevan  and  others  placed  one 
hive  upon  another.    It  is  a  common  remark  in  Eng- 


land that  his  book,  "  Bevan  on  the  Honey  Bee,"  has 
furnished  matter  for  most  of  the  later  works  on  the 
subject,  both  in  England  and  America.  Rev.  C.  Cot- 
ton, an  able  English  writer,  and  author  of  "  My  Bee 
Book,"  says,  "  A  Reverend  American  author  ob- 
tained his  frontispiece" — the  queen  surrounded  by 
workers — "  from  his  book,  but  spoiled  the  engraving 
by  mistaking  what  he  intended  as  the  appearance  of 
the  queen  in  the  act  of  laying,  for  a  representation  of 
the  queen  with  her  sting  protruding  " — a  very  unnatu- 
ral occurrence.  We  confess  we  thought  croakers 
about  similarity  of  names  of  papers  came  near 
copying  book  titles,  when  we  took  up  a  book  pub- 
lished in  Dublin,  "  Richardson  on  the  Hive  and 
Honey  Bee."  Tliese  works  contain  nearly  the  same 
matter  that  is  found  in  all  the  late  works,  and  one 
of  them  "  The  Beekeeper's  .Manual,"  not  only 
describes  and  illustrates  the  use  of  honey  boards  and 
supers  or  bell  glasses,  but  also  the  use  of  the  shallow 
chamber,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  of  late, 

W.  Augustus  Munu,  of  Dover,  England,  was  proba- 
bly the  first  to  invent  narrow  frames  to  be  used  within 
a  case  or  hive.  He  made  his  first  hive  with  frames 
in  1834.  By  1843,  he  had  taken  out  a  patent  in 
Paris,  France  (for  the  hive  had  been  in  too  general 
use  in  England),  and  a  friend  using  the  hives  had 
described  the  same  with  an  engraving  in  The  Garden- 
fj-'s  Chronicle,  a  journal  of  large  circulation,  pub- 
lished in  London  (bound  volume  for  1843,  page  317). 
This  hive  really  embraced  all  the  practical  features  of 
the  movable  frames  of  to-day.  The  same  was  also 
described  in  a  pamphlet  by  Major  Munn,  in  1844,  and 
in  the  second  edition,  1851,  he  describes  the  same 
with  triangular  frames  to  lift  out  at  the  top.  Hfe 
descriptions,  though  brief,  show  that  he  was  familiar 
with  supers,  and  that  with  his  oblong  frames  he  used 
a  honey  board,  the  shallow  chamber,  and  surplus 
honey  boxes  above  ;  to  all  of  which  Major  Munn  has 
made  solemn  oath,  perfectly  invalidating  the  pre- 
tended claims  of  Mr.  Langstroth. 

The  Russian,  Prokopovitsch,  perhaps,  should  be 
mentioned  here,  for  he  supplied  the  market  at  St. 
Petersburg  with  thousands  of  pounds  of  honey  in 
frames,  but  his  frames  were  not  used  in  the  breeding 
apartment,  and  therefore  do  not  invalidate  Mr. 
Langstrotli's  claims,  though  his  hive  was  described  in 
a  pamphlet  in  1841. 

We  .shall  next  mention  movable  frames  used  in 
France.  M.  De  Beauvoys  is  the  author  of  a  series  of 
excellent  works  on  bee-culture.  In  the  secoiW  edi- 
tion, published  in  1847,  and  the  third  in  Paris,  1851, 
he  describes  movable  frames  containing  all  the  features 
of  the.  most  perfect  frames  now  used  in  this  country, 
and  we  shall  show  by  the  description  of  the  storifying 
system,  using  boxes  for  surplus  honey  above  the 
breeding  hive,  that  Mr.  L.'s  attempt  to  evade  this 
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testimony  is  simply  ridiculous,  though  it  might  do 
before  a  purchasable  patent  office  examiner. 

We  wrote  to  Europe  for  these  works,  but  all  in  vain. 
When  we  reached  London,  we  found  that  Mr.  L.  had 
purchased  copies  of  Mr.  Munn's  work,  but  we  could 
find  none,  though  our  friends  assured  us  that  they 
would  find  a  copy  somewhere  by  the  time  we  returned 
from  the  continent.  When  we  visited  Paris  we  found 
but  one  person  of  whom  we  had  heard  that  we  might 
possibly  obtain  a  copy  of  M.  Debeauvoy's  M'ork. 
We  were  glad  to  find  the  books  in  his  possession,  for 
the  author  had  been  dead  some  years.  But  our  polite 
Frenchman,  M.  Hamet,  declined  to  part  with  the 
books.  We  could  not  persuade  him  even  to  loan  us 
the  1851  edition,  though  we  offered  abundant  secu- 
rity for  its  safe  return.  Mr.  Hamet  however  expres- 
sed an  earnest  desire  that  we  shoukl  secure  the 
works,  and  gave  us  the  address  of  a  publisher  where 
we  might  possibly  obtain  them.  We  were  successful 
and  secured  a  double  set  of  these  valuable  books. 

When  we  returned  to  London,  Major  Munn  nor  a 
half  dozen  other  friends  had  succeeded  in  finding  a 
single  copy  of  his  work  of  1851.  We  authorized  the 
oflfer  of  a  reward,  first  of  one  pound,  to  be  increased 
to  five  pounds,  rather  than  fail.  Two  weeks  after 
we  reached  New  York,  and  only  a  few  days  after  our 
satchel  had  been  stolen  with  one  set  of  our  French 
books  and  other  valuable  European  documents.  Major 
Munn's  1851  pamphlet  came  safely  by  rnail. 

The  name  of  Augustus  Baron  von  Berlepsch,  for- 
merly of  Seebach,  Germany,  now  of  Munich,  Bavaria, 
should  be  next  mentioned  among  European  inventors. 
We  have  the  hive  which  he  presented  March  16th, 
1853,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Bienenzeihmg  (the  German 
bee  journal,  published  at  Eichstadt),  a  description  of 
which  was  published  in  the  May  number  for  1852. 
The  hive  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  Dr.  Buchner, 
Royal  Notary  Public  of  Munich.  The  document 
containing  his  oath  was  lost  in  the  stolen  satchel,  but 
we  have  just  received  a  duplicate  similarly  stamped, 
from  which  we  have  taken  the  following  facts  (we 
sent  a  copy  of  the  document  to  Mr.  Wagner,  and  also 
to  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Wagner  returned  the  copy, 
refusing  to  publish  it)  :  The  Baron  of  Berlepsch 
says,  that  in  the  winter  of  1843-43,  he  first  heard  of 
Dzierzon's  hive  with  movable  bars,  and  obtained  a 
sample  which  he  perceived  to  be  an  invention  of  the 
first  rank,  but  still  in  its  infancy,  and  that  the  bars 
should  be  replaced  with  frames.  He  made  frames  for  a 
hive  in  which  he  put  a  swarm  early  in  June,  1843,  but 
was  troubled  to  keep  the  frames  the  proper  distance 
.  from  each  other.  He  remedied  this  partially  in  1844, 
W  and  in  1845  he  left  sjpace  hehoeen  the  frames  and  the  walls 
of  the  hives  to  prevent  the  bees  from  gluing  the  side 
bars  to  the  walls.  In  1846,  he  and  his  partner,  Jacob 
Shultze,  obtained  fifty  glass  jars  or  bell  glasses,  and 
tbirty  of  them  were  filled  in  Jfay,  1846.  We  saw 
samples  of  these  frames,  and  they  were  exactly  like 
the  narrow  frames  with  tops,  so  improperly  called 
"Laugstroth"  frames,  in  this  country.  They  were 
used  with  all  the  features — air  spaces,  shallow  cham- 
ber, perforated  top,  and  surplus  or  bell  glasses  above 
— from  1846  to  1850,  when  they  were  improved  by 
side  projections,  and  described  in  the  German  Bee 
Journal,  as  before  stated,  in  May,  1853.  The  Baron 
von  Berlepsch  says,  "  Mr.  Langstrotli's  claims  are 
ridiculous."  He  heard  of  them  in  1856,  through  an 
intelligent  American  beekeeper,  Mr.  Phineas  Mac- 
Mahon,  from  Philadelphia,  who  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  eighty  movable  comb  bee  hives  full  of 
bees,  and  was  told  by  the  Baron  that  the  frames  in 
them  had  not  been  changed  since  1851.  '"  Now  I 
know,"  said  he,  "that  Mr.  Langstroth  is  not  the 
inventor,  but  I  wonder  how  he  heard  of  the  frames." 
The  Baron  replied  that  he  supposed  Mr.  L.  got  it  of 


Paul  Reinhard  Backhaus,  to  whom  he  sent  hives  in  1851. 
Lina  Baroness  of  Berlepsch  writes  that  she  has 
received  a  letter  from  a  son  of  Mr.  Backhaus,  stating 
that  his  father  returned  to  Germany  in  1857,  and  that 
he  had  much  to  say  about  Mr.  Langstroth.  He  re- 
turned to  Qubuque,  Iowa,  in  1860,  and  soon  after  died. 
We  are  on  the  track  of  these  hives,  and  will  produce 
them,  if  they  can  yet  be  found.  We  will  now  only 
briefly  notice  the  use  of 

MOVABLE   FRAME   HIVES   IN   AMERICA. 

There  are  many  others  who  used  movable  frame 
hives  in  America  prior  to  Mr.  Langstroth,  though 
many  believe  that  Mr.  L.  first  heard  of  the  German 
frames  through  letters  to  Mr.  Wagner,  prior  to  1853. 

The  first  printed  description  of  a  movable  frame 
hive  published  in  America,  was  given  in  The  Scientific 
American,  March  6th,  1847,  page  187.  The  inventor, 
Jacob  Shaw,  Jr.,  then  residing  in  Hinckly,  Medina 
county,  Ohio,  now  lives  in  Shelby,  Ohio,  and  has  the 
same  old  hive,  in  his  possession.  We  have  seen  the  hive, 
and  it  meets  all  of  Mr.  L.'s  claims.  This  is  but  one 
among  many  others  used  by  beekeepers  in  America 
prior  to  1853. 

We  can  only  mention  the  names  of  others  now. 
A.  F,.  Moon,  Edward  Towuly,  Dr.  Metcalf,  Andrew 
Harbison,  and  W.  A.  Flanders,  ijiaking  Mr.  L.  only 
the  seventh  son,  and  it  seems  that  he  too,  like  all  other 
seventh  sons,  has  been  called  Doctor.  We  really  pity 
Mr.  L.,  and  would  gladly  have  permitted  him  to 
enjoy  the  honors  claimed  as  his  own,  but  the  great 
mass  of  beekeepers  are  losing  all  sympathy  for  him 
since  he  united  with  his  former  foe,  Mr.  Otis,  and 
thus  made  it  our  duty  to  search  out  the  facts  and 
make  them  public,  Though  it  has  cost  us  three  or 
four  thousand  dollars,  we  shall  not  be  the  loser  in 
the  end,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  bring  out  some  im- 
provements in  bee-culture  that  will  reward  us,  as  well 
as  advance  the  cause  of  bee-culture  in  America. 

We  lately  returned  from  St.  Paul,  and  have  just 
learned  that  Mr.  Otis  has  permitted  Mr.  Hosnier's 
case  to  be  dismissed,  and  says  he  shall  give  it  all  up, 
if  Mr.  King  has  got  the  evidence  spoken  of  some 
months  since  in  the  Journal.  We  have  now 
informed  Mr.  Otis  of  the  facts  in  our  possession,  and 
hope  he  will  be  content  to  retire  to  private  life,  and 
cease  to  perambulate  through  the  country,  vairily 
trying  to  collect  blackmail  from  the  honest  apiarians 
of  America. 

H.  A.  K. 

H.  A.  King  on  Movable  Prame  Hives. 

Expecting  that  the  U.  S.  Court  will  soon  pass 
judgment  upon  many  of  the  matters  referred  to  by 
Mr." King,  I  should  not  at  this  time  have  noticed  his 
article,  but  for  the  damage  it  might  inflict  upon 
owners  of  territorial  rights  in  my  patent ;  so  many 
persons  takinii  for  granted  that  whjit  is  not  answered, 
must  be  unanswerable. 

I  object  decidedly  to  the  heading  which  Mr.  King 
has  given  to  his  article  :  "  Movable  Frames.  Is  Mr. 
Langstroth  the  inventor?"  because  it  conveys  the  im- 
pression that  I  claim  absolutely  the  invention  of  mova- 
ble frames,  when  I  have  repeatedly,  in  Mr.  Wagner's 
Journal  and  elsewhere,  stated  that  movable  frames 
were  used  in  Europe  before  my  invention. 

It  is  true,  that  when  I  applied  for  a  patent,  I 
knew  nothing  of  any  movable  frames  except  those  of 
Iluber  ;  but  even  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
frames  of  Munn  and  Debeauvoys,  I  was  satisfied 
that  mine,  as  described  in  the  original  patent,  need 
not  be  confounded  with  theirs.  Fmding,  however, 
that  these  foreign  inventions  were  continually  alleged 
to  be  substantially  the  same  as  mine,  I  applied  for  a 
reissue  of  my  patent,  and  submitted  to  the  office 
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copies  of  Munn,  Debeauvoys,  and  such  other  works 
iu  my  possession,  but  not  in  tlieir  library,  as  had  any 
bearing  on  movable  frames.  In  this  reissue  "an 
improved  construction  and  arrangement  of  the 
frames  of  bee  hives"  is  claimed,  and  the  difference 
between  this  improved  construction  and  that  of  Ru- 
ber, Munn,  and  Debeauvoys,  is  clearly  shown.  Mr. 
King  cannot  be  ignorant  of  laj  true  position  ;  for  in 
his  attorney's  answer  to  the  suit  of  Mr.  Otis  against 
him  for  iufringing  upon  tlie  Langstroth  patent,  he  no- 
where assumes  that  I  have  claimed  the  absolute  in- 
vention of  movable  frames,  but  only  attempts  to  show 
that  I  am  not  the  inventor  of  the  style  claimed  in 
the  patent. 

This  misstatement  of  the  very  point  at  issue,  has 
been  dwelt  upon  at  more  length,  because  it  so  aptly 
ministers  to  the  prejudices  of  those  who  have 
represented  me  as  the  mere  inti'oducer  of  a  foreign 
invention,  and  yet  "claiming  everything,"  and 
because  it  is  evident  from  his  "  declaration,"  that 
the  Baron  von  Berlepsch  really  believes  it,  and 
deemed  it  important  "  to  prove  in  the  case  of  Otis  v. 
King,  that  long  before  Mr.  Langstroth  applied  for  his 
patent,  there  were  used  in  Germany,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  hives  with  frames  !" 

Mr.  King's  statement,  that  Huber  was  probably 
the  first  inventor  of  the  present  style  of  movable 
frames,  is  incorrect,  VaQ  present  style  oi  frames  being 
that  which  inserts  them  in  a  case  ;  whereas,  the  Hu- 
ber frames,  when  pitt  together,  formed  a  complete 
hive  without  any  case 

The  reference  to  Cotton's  frontispiece,  is  uncalled 
for,  as  I  have  in  my  work  acknowledged  my  indebt- 
edness to  Mr.  Cotton  for  this  beautiful  engraving. 
Those  who  have  read  my  treatise,  well  know  the  care 
which  has  been  taken  to  give  to  Bevan  and  others, 
full  credit  for  what  has  been  borrowed  from  them. 

Does  Mr.  King  accomplish  anything  with  intelli- 
gent men,  by  insinuating  the  similarity  between  the 
title  of  my  work  and  that  of  Kichardson's  except  to 
exhibit  an  intense  eagerness  for  fault-finding  ? 

That  Taylor's  Beekeeper's  Manual. illustrates  the 
use  of  honey  boards  and  supers,  is  true  ;  but  Mr. 
King  has  not  found  in  it  the  shallow  chamber  claimed 
in  my  patent.  The  readers  of  the  Journal  must  bear 
with  me,  when  I  place  my  denial  side  by  side  with 
his  affirmation,  and  remember  that  he  has  made  this 
necessary  by  atteuiptiug  to  Ibrcstall  the  verdict  of 
the  proper  tribunal. 

It  is  admitted  that  Major  Munn  patented  his  bar  and 
frame  hive  in  France,  in  1843  ;  that  it  was  very  briefly 
described  with  an  engraving  in  the  Loudon  Garden- 
er's Chronicle,  for  1S43,  and  very  minutely  described 
and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Munn  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  work,  in  1844.  Mr.  S.  S.  Fisher,  late  commis- 
sioner of  patents,  and  counsel -for  Mr.  Otis,  after  care- 
ful examination,  can  find  nothing  in  this  hive  which 
invalidates  a  single  claim  in  my  patent.  It  is  not 
what  Mr.  Munn  did,  but  what  he  described  in  some 
printed  publication  issued  prior  to  my  application  for 
a  patent,  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
patent  laws.  Of  this,  Mr.  King  must  be  well  aware, 
as  his  "  answer"  to  the  suit,  amended  since  his  return 
from  Europe,  makes  no  reference  to  the  Major's 
oath. 

Munn's  triangular  frames  of  1851,  were  intended  to 
remedy  the  defects  of  his  oblong  frames  of  1844,  the 
failure  of  which  is  acknowledged  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  work.  Mr.  Fisher  can  see  nothing  in 
these  triangular  frames  in  the  least  damaging  to  the 
claims  of  my  patent,  and  I  believe  that  the  Huber 
hive  is  more  serviceable,  both  for  practical  and  scien- 
tific purposes,  than  either  of  Mr.  Munn's. 

We  come  now  to  the  inventions  of  M.  Debeauvoys. 
His  frames  of  1847,  were  made  close  fitting,  both  to 


the  sides  and  top  of  the  case  containing  them.  Could 
any  of  our  practical  beekeepers  be  persuaded  to  use 
them,  even  if  furnished  free  of  cost  ?  His  frames  of 
1S51,  had  their  tops  close  fitting  to  each  other,  with 
no  plan  of  any  kind  for  securing  the  surplus  honey 
outside  of  the  frames  of  the  main  bee-chamber,  and 
even  to  secure  the  surplus  there,  he  used  a  compli- 
cated arraugeuient  of  double  frames,  connected  by 
rings  and  movable  pins  and  staples.  Although  in 
1853,  he  materially  simplified  the  construction  of  his 
hive,  he  does  not  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work,  in 
1863,  even  so  much  as  suggest  any  arrangement  for 
supers  or  boxes.  Mr.  Hamet,  the  editor  of  the  French 
Bee  Journal,  says  in  his  work  on  bee-culture  (1859), 
that  the  removal  of  frames  from  this  Debeauvoys 
hive,  is  often  more  difficult  than  from  the  Huber 
hive,  and  that  the  hive  has  never  been  accepted  by 
practical  men  in  the  great  beekeeping  districts  in 
France.  The  construction  of  both  his  hives  was 
described  in  my  reissue,  and  Mr.  Fisher  can  see 
nothing  in  them  that  invalidates  my  claims. 

Has  Mr.  King  weighed  carefully  the  language  he 
has  used  in  extolling  the  inventions  of  Munn  and 
De  Beauvoys  ?  "  This  hive"  (Munn's)  "  really  em- 
braces all  practical  features  of  the  movable  frames  of 
to-day."  "He"  (Debeauvoys)  "describes  movable 
frames  containing  all  the  features  of  the  most  perfect 
frames  now  used  in  this  country."  After  asserting 
that  these  old  foreign  inventions  had  "  all  practical 
fiatures,"  and  "all  the  features  of  the  most  perfect 
frames  now  used  in  this  couiitry,''  ought  he  not  to  make 
a  bonfire  of  his  patent  papers,  and  then  call  on  all 
other  patentees  of  movable  frame  hives  to  do  the 
same,  that  they  may  no  longer  be  engaged  in  the 
disreputable  business  of  selling  patents  which  have 
no  new  features  of  any  practical  value? 

Passing  over  Mr.  Ring's  account  of  his  long  and 
tedious  search  for  books  (all  of  which,  and  more 
besides,  Mr.  Fisher  would  cheerfully,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  have  loaned  to  his  counsel),  we  come  to  the 
deposition  of  the  Baron  von  Berlepsch.  In  the  Bien- 
euzeitung,  for  May,  1852,  there  is  no  illustration  given 
of  this  hive,  and  the  "  description  "  of  it  to  which  Mr. 
King  refers,  is  in  such  vague  and  general  terms,  that 
for  aught  that  appears,  the  Baron  might  only  have 
used  Huber  frames  inserted  in  a  case.  Even  if  the 
Berlepsch  frames  had  been  illustrated  and  fully 
described,  they  could  not  have  invalidated  my  patent, 
which  was  applied  for  more  than  four  months  before 
this  article  was  published  in  Germany  !  Mr.  King, 
in  his  "ameuded  answer,"  makes  no  reference  to  the 
Baron's  hive,  or  to  his  "declaration;*  and  as  this 
answer,  tiled  after  his  return  from  Europe,  as  regards 
foreign  inventions  is  substantially  the  same  with  his 
first  answer,  it  may  be  presumed  that  after  putting 
himself  into  personal  communication  with  the  editors 
of  the  European  bee  journals,  and  with  the  most 
eminent  apiarians  abroad,  he  has  found  nothing  to 
allege  against  the  validity  of  my  patent,  which  had 
not  been  previously  known  and  weighed  by  Mr. 
Fisher  and  myself. 

We  come  lastly  to  the  claims  of  parties  in  this 
country  to  a  prior  invention  of  the  frames  described 
in  my  patent.  The  claims  of  Mr.  Shaw  were  for  the 
first  time  brought  to  my  notice  by  the  amended 
answer  of  Mr.  King.  From  Mr.  Shaw's  deposition, 
which  has  recently  been  taken,  it  appears  that  he 
used   a  metal  case  with  double   metallic  water-tight 


*  There  are  some  things  in  this  document,  which 
deserve  special  notice,  and  I  cannot  but  hope,  as  Mr. 
King  has  given  it  to  the  public  before  offering  it  in 
evidence  in  the  suit,  that  Mr.  Wagner  will  publish  it 
with  suitable  comments,  either  in  this  or  the  March 
No.  of  his  Journal. 
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walls,  luto  which  he  could  pour  a  hot  fluid  to  allow 
the  safe  removal  of  the  frames,  if  the  bees  fastened 
them  to  the  case,  and  that  the  cover  of  this  case  was 
a  metallic  reservoir  filled  with  a  fluid  for  drowning 
the  bee-moth  ;  that  he  only  made  a  single  hive  ;  that 
he  never  could  obtain  a  drop  of  lioney  from  it  in 
boxes  or  supers  ;  tiiat  the  first  two  colonies  which  he 
put  in  it,  after  remaining  in  it  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  ran  away  from  it  ;  that  the  last  swarm  died  iu 
it,  and  that  becoming  discouraged,  he  laid  it  aside. 
Does  Mr.  King  seriously  imagine  thai  an  abandoned 
device,  wliieh  conferred  no  benefit  whatever  either  on 
Mr.  Sliaw  or  on  the  public,  will  aid  him  before  the 
courts  iu  overtlirovving  the  claims  of  my  patent? 

The  testimony  of  Messrs.  Moon,  Townley,  Metcalf, 
Harbison,  and  Flanders,  was  presented  when  I 
applied  for  the  extension  of  my  patent.  The  exam- 
iner, in  liis  report  to  the  commissioner  of  patents, 
commenting  upon  a  part  of  the  testimony,  says  : 
'•  Such  testimouy  on  the  part  of  the  opposition,  and 
this  is  representative  of  tlie  whole,  becomes  an  argu- 
ment, and  a  very  strong  one,  in  favor  of  tliis  appli- 
cant ;"  and  the  commissioner,  by  extending  the 
patent,  sustained  this  report. 

In  this  review  of  Mr.  King's  article,  I  have  by  no 
means  attempted  such  a  vindication  of  the  claims  of 
my  patent  as  will  be  presented  to  the  court,  but  ouly 
such  comments  as  Mr.  King  himself  has  made  neces- 
sary that  the  public  may  not  be  unduly  influenced 
before  the  case  can  come  to  trial. 

In  tlie  Ijeginning  of  his  communication,  Mr.  King 
says  that  I  Imve  aided  Mr.  Otis  and  others  "in  doing 
all  they  could  to  injure  him  and  his  business;"  and 
iu  the  November  No.  of  his  paper,  he  says  that  I 
have  been  doing  all  that  I  could  "  to  aid  such  men  as 
Otis  in  their  malicious  designs  against  most  of  the 
enterprising  beekeepers  of  the  United  States."  Now, 
Mr.  Otis  is  the  sole  owner  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
territory  in  my  patent,  but  he  has  not,  since  1S67, 
been  connected  in  business  with  me.  He  is  attempt- 
ing to  get  a  decision  from  the  U.  S.  Court,  by  which 
he  can  protect  his  rights  under  the  patent,  against 
those  whom  he  regards  as  infringing  upon  tljem.  If 
I  should  in  any  way  discountenance  or  obstruct  him 
in  his  appeal  to  the  law,  or  if  I  even  failed  to  give 
him  ail  the  aid  in  my  power,  would  it  not  be  a  gross 
breach  of  good  faitli  on  my  part,  not  ouly  to  him,  but 
to  other  parties  who  have  purchased  an  interest  in 
my  patent  1  Are  not  the  beelieeping  public  sicli 
of  this  seemingly  interminable  controversy  about 
the  validity  of  my  patent  ?  and  do  tliey  not  desire  to 
have  it  legitimately  settled  as  soon  as  possible  ?  Had 
my  means  permitted,  I  should  long  ago  have  asked 
the  courts  to  decide  the  question. 

There  are  some  other  personal  matters  in  Mr. 
King's  article,  which,  before  they  are  noticed,  make 
it  proper  to  quote  here  from  my  address  to  the  bee- 
keeper's of  the  United  States,  published  in  tlie  April 
No.  of  this  Journal. 

"  In  the  contest  which  must  soon  come  before  the 
courts  of  law,  I  hope  that  every  legitimate  weapon 
which  can  be  used  to  break  down  my  patent,  will  l)e 
brought  forward  ;  and  I  now  hereby  invite  all  tlie 
beekeepers  of  the  United  States,  and  all  anywhere 
else,  who  may  see  this  appeal,  to  send  to  Mr.  King, 
against  whom  suit  has  been  brought,  for  infringing 
on  my  patent,  any  information  contained  in  books  oi' 
printed  publications  in  any  language,  prior  to  the 
issue*  of  my  patent  (October  5th,  18.52),  which  seems 
to  have  any  adverse  bearing  on  my  case,  and  to  bring 
forward  any  knowledge  they  may  possess  of  any  in- 
vention made  in  this  country,  but  not  described  in 


print,  by  which  the  claims  of  my  patent  may  be  either 
weakened,  limited  or  invalidated." 

Does  Mr.  King,  when  suggesting  that  I  might 
have  bribed  the  patent  office  examiner,  or  that  I 
might  have  conspired  with  Mr.  Wagner  to  patent  a 
foreign  invention  as  my  own,  suppose  that  the  bee- 
keepers of  this  country  will  consider  him  as  using  the 
"  legitimate  weapons "  of  an  honorable  warlare  ? 
or  that  tliey  will  ever  give  credit  to  such  unworthy 
insinuations  ? 

L.  L.  Langstkoth. 

Oxford,  Ohio,  Jan.  11,  1873, 


*I  ought  to  have  said  prior  to  my  a2^plkation  for  a 
patent  in  January,  1852. 


Baron  von  Berlepscli  and  Movable  Frames. 


Mr.  Editok  : — Mr.  King,  having  procured  a  "  De- 
claration "  from  Baron  von  Berlepsch  ostensibly  to 
be  used  in  a  law-suit,  and  having  published  the  decla- 
ration before  otfering  it  in  evidence,  I  desire  to  give 
the  substance  of  it  to  the  readers  of  your  Journal, 
with  such  other  matters  as  will  enable  them  to  judge 
of  its  true  value. 

The  Baron  says :  "  In  the  winter  of  1842-3,  I  first 
heard  of  Dzierzon's  invention  of  a  bee-hive  with 
movable  combs  and  the  next  spring  I  hastened  to  ob- 
tain one  of  those  hives. 

When  it  arrived,  I  recognized  at  a  glance  tliat  this 
was  an  apiarian  inventi'  n  of  the  first  rank,  but  that 
it  was,  as  it  were,  iu  its  infancy,  and  that  the  bars  had 
to  be  replaced  by  frames  if  this  invention  was  to  have 
any  lasting  practical  value."  He  tlieu  states  tliat  he 
made  a  hive  witli  frames  instead  of  bars,  and  put  bees 
into  it  in  June,  1843.  He  then  details  the  successive 
steps  by  wliich  he  learned  to  keep  the  frames  sepa- 
rated at  suitable  distances  from  each  other,  and  from 
the  walls  of  the  ease.  He  says  that  ''  in  184.5,  the 
hive  had  been  improved  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
frames  could  be  easily  removed  and  replaced,"  but 
that  for  waut  of  "  wings  or  ears  on  their  four  corners, 
many  mistakes  occurred,  as  often  the  combs  would  be 
too  close  or  too  far  apart."  He  next  relates  how  in 
1846  he  and  his  partner  had  thirty-six  glass  jars  filled 
with  honey,  by  using  them  as  supers  over  his  hives, 
and  says  :  "  with  these  imperfect  hives  I  raised  bees 
until  1850,  without  bein.;  able  to  make  any  improve- 
ment on  the  frames.  In  order  to  keep  them  apart  at 
proper  distances,  we  pressed  at  that  time  little  pieces 
of  wax  between  the  ends  of  two  frames." 

The  Barou  next  describes  the  improvements  which 
he  made  in  arranging  the  three  tiers  or  stories  of 
frames  in  his  hive,  and  how  in  1850  his  partner  sug- 
gested that  by  putting  "projections  of  half  an  inch 
on  two  ends  of  the  upper  part  of  the  frames,  they 
could  be  held  always  in  the  same  position  aud  the 
bees  would  have  the  proper  room  between  the  combs." 
This  necessitated  the  replacing  of  the  frames  witliout 
being  able  to  turn  them,  but  he  says  :  "  Now  I  had 
discovered  what  was  wanting.  In  the  winter  of  1850- 
51,  I  liad  flames  made  whose  upper  parts  had  on  all 
four  ends  a  projection  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch.  Now 
there  was  no  obstacle  to  replace  the  frames  at  your 
pleasure  ;  in  short,  the  practical  frame  such  as  it  still 
exists  to-day,  was  invented.  Practical  experience  in 
the  summer  of  1851,  confirmed  the  invention  again, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1852,  I  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Bieaenzeituui^-  an  improved  hive,  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  him  this  year  to  Mr.  H.  A.  King."  *  *  * 
"In  view  of  the  above,  it  really  appears  ridiculous  to 
me  that  the  American  Langstroth  claims  to  have  in- 
vented the  frames  himself,  and  attaches  such  great 
value  to  the  building  of  honey  in  vessels  of  glass  and 
other  materials  by  means  of  the  bung-hole.  This  in- 
vention  miglit   be  claimed   with  more  right  by  the 
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Russian  Propokovitsch,  for  he  had  frames  in  his  hive 
a  Ions  time  previous  to  mj-self ;  they  were  in  fact  very 
imperfect,  but  still  they  were  frames."  ****** 
"  But  the  claims  of  Langrstroth  to  be  the  inventor  of 
the  frames,  are  nothing  new  to  me,  for  in  the  summer 
of  1859,  I  received  a  visit  from  a  most  intelliirent 
American  beekeeper,  PhineasMacMahon,  from  Phila- . 
delphia,  who  expressed  no  little  surprise  when  I 
showed  him  about  eighty  full  frame  hives,  and  told 
him  that  the  frames  had  not  been  changed  since  1851. 
The  American  then  declared  that  now  he  had  proof 
that  Langstroth  was  not  the  inventor,  only  he  wished 
to  know  how  he  could  have  heard  of  it,  as  I  had  as 
far  as  he  knew,  never  published  an  illustration  of  the 
same." 

I  replied  that  I  supposed  .this  had  been  done  by 
Paul  Reinhard  Backhaus,  to  whom  I  had  sent  some 
hives  to  America  iu  1851.  Mr.  King  writes  to  me, 
"  Langstroth's  principal  claims  are  the  air  space 
above  the  frames  and  the  board  above  it  with  holes 
for  passage  of  bees  into  su]>ers  (bell  glasses  or 
boxes").  That  is,  Langstroth's  principal  claims  are 
based  on  the  vacant  space  over  the  frames,  and  the 
cover  with  the  bung-hole  for  the  passatre  of  bees  into 
the  bell  glass.  I  can  hardly  comprehend  how  Lang- 
stroth can  attach  the  slightest  importance  to  such 
things  which  exist  as  a  matter  of  coiu'se,  for  the 
merest  beginner  must  comprehend  that  tliere  must  be 
at  least  so  much  space  between  the  frames  and  the  top 
that  the  bees  can  reach  the  bung-hole,  and  through 
that,  the  super.  This  vacant  space  must  be  at  least 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  height.  *  *  *  *  The  vacant 
space  in  Langstroth's  hive,  as  it  is  described  in  his 
"Practical  Treatise"  of  1859,  is,  however,  much  too 
high.  This  hive  moreover  is  so  bad  that  even  the 
most  inexperienced  beginner  in  Germany  would  con- 
demn it.  I  myself  do  this  most  distinctly,  and  declare 
this  hive  decidedly  impracticable.  The  above  shows 
conclusively  that  I  used  hives  with  movable  frames 
and  employed  glass  supers  lomr  before  Langstroth's 
patent.  *  *  *  J^angstroth  does  not  seem  to  be 
familiar  with  bee-literature,  otherwise  he  would  know 
that  beekeei^ers  have  had  vessels  of  glass  or  other 
material,  built  full  of  honey  by  means  of  the  bung- 
hole,  for  centuries  past,  a  long  time  before  the  move- 
able frame  was  invented."  The  Baron  after  describing 
the  hive  sent  to  Mr.  King,  so  that  it  may  be  properly 
identified,  concludes  his  declaration  thus  :  "  But  this 
sort  of  a  hive  has  gone  out  of  date  a  long  time  since 
and  in  all  Germany  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe, 
those  shapes  have  been  introduced  a  long  time  since, 
which  I  have  described  in  my  M'ork  on  bees,  2d  edi- 
tion. It  has  no  longer  any  practical  value  in  bee-cul- 
ture, but  as  a  specimen  of  that  first  invention  it  will 
prove  in  case  of  Otis  v.  King,  that  long  before  Mr. 
Langstroth  applied  for  his  patent,  there  were  used  in 
Germany  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  hives  with  frames. 
Many  witnesses  can  be  brought  who  can  swear  to  it 
that  I  have  raised  bees  in  frame  hives  at  Seehach  Cas- 
tle ever  since  1843,  and  made  the  improvement  of 
these  hives  my  special  stndy." 

Having  thus  given  the  substance  of  the  Baron's  de- 
claration, I  shall  before  commenting  upon  it,  give  also 
the  substances  of  his  communications  to  the  Beinen- 
zeitung  prior  to  the  publication  in  1855,  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  work  on  bees. 

THE   BERLEPSCH  FRAMES. 

In  a  communication  published  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Bienenzeitung,  No.  9,  May  1st,  1852,  the  Baron 
says  he  sends  to  the  Editor  a  sample  of  a  hive  invented 
by  him  and  called  "  Stehende-r  Rahmmliifter''^  (up- 
right frame  ventilator)  which  he  regards  as  "the  most 
perfect  hive  then  known."  It  is  said  he,  "partly  a 
glass  hive,  a  perfect  ventilator  and  perfect  Dzierzon." 


In  internal  arrangement,  he  said  "it  is  unequalled, 
and  the  inner  space  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished 
at  pleasure,  and  every  comb  taken  out."  It  is  "less 
squat  and  clumsy  than  the  Dzierzon  hive,  has  not  the 
cold  but  the  warm  arrangement  of  combs  ;  each  comb 
may  be  removed  without'  cutting  ;  and  building  them 
fast  to  the  sides  or  bottom  by  the  bees,  is  rendered 
absolutely  impossible."  Nevertheless  he  thought  this 
hive  would  never  come  into  general  use,  or  exert  any 
influence  on  bee-culture  regarded  as  a  branch  of  in- 
dustry ;  because  with  all  its  simplicity  in  the  view  of 
an  intelligent  beekeeper,  it  is  "too  comi)licated  and 
too  costly  for  the  ordinary  peasant."  Finally  he  re- 
quests the  editor,  if  conceding  the  hive  is  what  he 
(Berlepsch)  claims  it  to  be,  "to  desa'ibe  and  Uhmtrate 
it  in  the  Bienenzeitung  ;  otherwise  to  consign  it  to  his 
Imnher  garret." 

In  a  note  to  this  article,  the  editor  speaks  of  the 
^'■liahmeuViifter'^  as  ingeniously  devised,  adopting  and 
combining  what  is  valuable  in  previous  inventions, 
and  presenting  some  advantageous  peculiarities  of  its 
own,  and  as  being  "well  calculated  to  be  used  with 
satisfaction  by  an  expert,  possessing  the  necessary 
pecuniary  means."  At  the  same  time,  he  concurs 
with  the  Baron's  opinion  that  the  hive  is  "too  com- 
plicated and  dear,"  and  hence  not  likely  to  come  into 
use  extensively,  though  it  may  be  emploj-ed  by  ama- 
teur beekeepers  and  investigators."  No  description 
or  illustration  of  it  is  given,  however,  and  its  peculiar 
construction  could  only  be  guessed  at. 

In  the  Extra  Supplement  to  the  Bienenzeitung,  No. 
21,  Nov.  1st,  185'i,  is  contained  the  first  subsequent 
reference  to  the  Rahmenliifter,  by  the  Baron,  or  any 
one  else.  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Dzierzon,  censur- 
ing him  for  having  written  and  published  a  book  im- 
perfectly explaining  his  system,  and  inadequately 
describing  his  hive.  "  I  blame  you  for  this,"  says  he, 
"that  for  four  j-ears — from  1848  to  1851,  inclusive — I 
have  had  in  use,  under  the  name  of  Dzierzon,  hives 
entirely  diflerent  from  yours,  and  basing  my  judgment 
on  those  monsters,  have  spoken  disparagingly  of  your 
hires  and  your  methods,  to  the  numerous  beekeepers 
visiting  me  at  Seebach,  thus  exposing  mj-self  to 
deserved  derision.  *********  j  -jfas  con- 
strained to  let  my  carpenter  work  according  to  those 
nearly  unintelligible  intimations.  Very  soon  I  had  fifty 
handsome  single  hives  made  (costing  me  more  than 
8300),  and  I  began  eagerly  to  Bzierzoyiise,  but  with 
the  poorest  results.  Already,  in  1849,  doubts  arose 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  correct  construction  of  those 
hives,  because  I  could  seldom  get  out  a  comb  without 
breaking  it,  and  sometimes  the  whole  internal  struc- 
ture would  topple  down,  forcing  me  to  conclude  that 
your  whole  device  was  based  on  a  sandy  foundation, 
and  the  use  of  my  so-called  Dzierzons  was  abandoned, 
and  the  remainder  were  managed  on  the  swarming 
system. 

But  your  fame  was  constantly  spreading  farther, 
and  being  fully  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  your 
theory,  I  travelled  ineagnito  to  Brieg,  in  the  fall  of 
1851,  and  thence  afoot  to  Bankwitz,  carrying  a  small 
valise,  finally  wending  my  way  to  Carlsmarkt.  There 
I  presented  myself  to  you  as  a  traveling  overseer  from 
Meissen,  in  search  of  a  situation,  who  was  unwilling 
to  miss  the  opportunity  when  passing  through  Silesia, 
to  see  the  most  celebrated  apiarian  of  his  day,  and 
examine  his  apiary.  As  regards  bee-culture,  I  de- 
meaned myself  as  an  ignoramus,  allowing  you  to 
exhibit  and  explain  everything.  At  a  glance  I  saw 
that  my  hives  bore  scarcely  any  resemhla^ice  to  yours, 
and  ivere  of  course,  unserviceable.  I  was  ready  to  jump 
out  of  my  skin,  not  only  because  of  the  heavy  pecu- 
niary loss  I  had  incurred,  but  for  the  more  heavy  loss 
of  four  years  time,  and  the  manifest  derision  to  which 
I  had  exposed  myself.  ********  As  for  the 
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rest,  one  might  like  thie  Galitzean  forester,  be  ready 
to  flog  one's  self  for  stupidity  in  not  having  long  since 
Jiit  upon  your  invention.  How  near  did  Huber  come 
to  it  ?  how  near  Propokovitsch  ?  how  near,  I  myself  ? 
Only  think,  in  1843,  induced  by  tlie  description  and 
illustration  of  the  Propokovitsch  hive,  I  constructed 
one  in  which  each  comb  hung  in  a  frame  and  could 
be  taken  out.  I  also  cemented  guide  combs  to  the 
frames,  and  all  worked  exceeclingly  well,  except  that 
in  no  conceivable  manner  could  I  fasten  the  separate 
frames  properly  in  the  hive  or  case,  made  in  all  re- 
spects like  yours  with  a  door  behind.  It  was,  and  ever 
continued  to  be,  a  mere  juggle,  like  Jahne's  hoop  hive. 
Had  I  inserted  tlie  frames  ci-osntcifte  instead  of  length- 
u'ise,  I  should  have  had  your  hive  earlier  than  you  had 
it  yourself,  and  should  not  have  had  occasion  to  solicit 
Mr.  Schmidt,  as  I  now  do  most  earnestly,  to  dispatch 
the  model  SahmenlUfter  to  his  lumber  garret." 

On  this  occasion,  and  in  the  letter  from  which  I 
have  been  quoting,  the  Baron  presents  to  the  notice 
of  Dzicrzon  and  invites  his  criticism  of  his  twenty- 
eight  hive  Bee  Pavilion,  of  which  he  gives  an  extended 
and  minute  description,  together  with  an  engraved 
illustration. 

This  article  was  written  and  dated  October  12th, 
18.53  (just  one  week  after  ray  patent  issued),  and  the 
Baron's  description  of  his  Pavilion,  does  not  contain 
a  word  about  frames,  nor  does  the  illustration  show 
any ;  though  the  latter  does  show  bars,  and  bars  with 
guide  combs  attached.  We  hear  nothing  more  about 
frames  in  a  Berlepsch  or  a  Dzierzon  hive,  till  in  the 
Extra  Supplement  to  the  Bienenzeituug  issued  March, 
1853.  The  Baron  then  writes  to  Dzierzon  (Feb.  16th, 
1853),  "There  are  novj  no  longer  any  bars  in  the 
(Pavilion)  hives,  but  frames  exclusively,  so  that  the 
combs  are  suspended  on  all  four  sides  between  wood, 
and  cannot  possibly  break  down.  These  frames  whicla 
I  have  had  in  my  Ralimenliiftcr  since  1843,  are  by  far 
more  convenient  than  bars.  With  them  it  is  never 
necessary  to  cut  loose  the  combs  from  the  sides  of  the 
hives  (which  is  always  a  smeary  job),  but  one  can 
draw  out  the  entire  frame  witli  the  comb  built  in  it. 
It  is  true  these  frames  make  the  hive  much  dearer, 
for  they  miist  be  made  by  an  expert  carpenter,  so  that 
thay  may  neither  warp  nor  part,  and  therefore  for 
economical  reasons,  I  omitted  them  at  first  in  this 
new  hive."  Still  the  Baron  did  not  formally  advocate 
or  defend  their  use  till  March  8th,  1855,  when  he  ap- 
pended some  notes  in  their  beiialf  to  a  comtnunication 
which  appeared  in  the  Bienenzeituug  of  March  15th, 
1855. 

I  shall  now  contrast  some  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  Baron  in  his  "declaration,"  with  others  con- 
tained in  the  above  letters. 

In  his  second  letter  the  Baron  speaks  of  having  ex- 
posed himself  to  "  deserved  derision  "  by  condemning 
a  hive,  the  plan  of  which  he  never  understood,  while 
in  his  declaration  he  seems  to  speak  as  though  in  1843 
he  was  so  well  acquainted  with  it  that  he  recognized 
at  a  glance  the  importance  of  the  invention,  and 
sought  to  improve  it  by  substituting  frames  for  bars. 
In  his  letter  he  says :  "  In  no  conceivable  manner 
could  I  fasten  the  separate  frames  properly  in  the 
hive  or  case  made  in  all  respects  like  yours,  with  a 
door  behind.  It  was  and  ever  continued  to  be  a  mere 
juggle,"  &c.,*  while  in  the  declaration,  he  says  that 
in  the  winter  of  1850-51,  "there  was  uo  obstacle  to 
replace  the  frames  at  your  pleasure  ;  that  in  short  the 
practical  frame  as  it  still  exists  to-day  was  invented — 
that  practical  experience  in  the  summer  of  1851  con- 
firmed the  invention,  and  that  in  1859  he  showed  an 

*  Let  any  one  attempt  to  adjust,  Piopokovitsch  fashion, 
lengthwise  \nstQ-AA  of  crnsswise,  in  a  hive  opeuiiig  at  tlie  hack, 
three  tiers  of  frames,  one  above  the  other,  and  he  will  quickly 
understand  the  Baron's  "jui^gle. " 


American  about  eighty  full  hives  and  told  him  that 
the  frames  had  not  been  changed  since  1851."  Some., 
of  the  statements  in  the  declaration,  as  to  the  practi- 
cal success  of  his  frames  in  1850-51,  seem  the  more 
difficult  of  explanation,  when  compared  with  others 
made  by  the  Baron  in  the  Bienenzeituug  for  February 
1353,  in  which  he  says  in  substance :  "  After  I  had 
satisfied  myself  by  the  experiments  of  1851  that  nor- 
mally the  queen  is  the  mother  not  only  of  the  workers, 
but  of  the  drones  also,  I  became  exceedingly  anxious 
to  see  her  supply  drone  cells  with  esgs.  I  wished  to 
obtain  ocular  demonstration  of  the  fact.  To  this  end, 
in  the  fall  of  1854,  having  meantime  examined  prop- 
erly constructed  Dzierzon  hives  at  his  apiary,  I  made 
one  like  them,  only  that  it  had  a  glass  door  in  the 
roar,  with  a  wooden  cover  ovej-  it.  It  was  made  of 
such  width  as' to  suit  the  combs  of  some  of  my  old 
hives  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  October,  I  selected  six- 
teen combs  containing  a  sufficient  winter  supply  of 
honey,but  consisting  of  worker-cells  exclusively.  There 
was  not  a  single  drone-cell  in  any  of  these  combs. 
I  inserted  and  arranged  them  in  two  tiers,  one  above, 
the  other,  and  introduced  into  the  hive  a  strong  colony 
■with  ayoung  queen.  In  thespringof  1853, 1  fed  them 
lavishly  with  slightly  diluted  honey,  two  weeks  before 
the  rape  came  into  blossom  ;  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  12th  of  May,  the  bees  began  to  hang  out  in  clus- 
ters. On  the  iOth  I  oliserved  that  on  all  the  combs 
the  cells  not  stored  with  honey  were  filled  with  brood. 
I  now  took  out  the  first  comb  of  the  lower  tier  facing 
the  glass  door,  and  inserted  one  containing  chiefly 
drone  cells,  there  being  only  about  250  worker  cells 
in  a  portion  of  it." 

The  Baron  next  details  with  all  the  glowing 
enthusiasm  of  a  genuine  naturalist,  his  first  sight 
of  a  normal  qneeu  laying  eggs  successively  in 
drone  and  worker  cells  on  the  same  comb.  Now 
if  his  frames  in  tlie  summer  of  1851  were  a 
practical  success,  where  was  the  necessity  of  his 
constructing  a  Dzierzon  hive,  and  transferring  bees 
and  combs  into  it,  for  an  observation  which  could  as 
well  if  not  better  have  been  made  in  his  own  hive? 
If  however,  his  frames  were  inserted  lengthwise  in- 
stead of  crosswise,  we  can  easily  see  why  he  adopted 
in  the  fall  of  1851,  the  crosswise  arrangement,  in 
order  that  he  might  see  the  queen  on  the  outside 
comb  through  the  glass  door  at  the  back  of  his  new 
hive. 

I  deeply  regret  that  Mr.  King,  by  the  wide  circula- 
tion which  he  has  given  to  the  Baron's  declaration, 
has  compelled  me  in  strict  self-defence  to  seem  to 
censure  a  man  whose  name  I  have  never  mentioned 
without  respect.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say 
that  American  beekeepers  have  such  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  services  which  the  Baron  von  Ber- 
lepsch has  rendered  to  apiarian  pursuits,  that  they  will 
not  judge  him  harshly,  even  if  they  cannot  satisfacto- 
rily harmonize  some  of  his  statements. 

1  do  not  at  all  complain  that  the  Baron  has  pro- 
nounced my  claim  to  have  invented  frames,  to  be 
"  ridiculous,"  when  he  supposes  that  I  call  myself 
the  absolute  inventor  of  frames  of  every  kind,  and  the 
first  to  have  removed  surplus  honey  in  glass  or  other 
supers  !  Believing  that  I  have  made  such  insufferable 
pretensions,  he  might  very  naturally  suspect  that  I 
was  base  enough  to  patent  his  invention  as  my  own.* 
Can  anyone  who  has  read  the  Declaration,  be  at  any 
loss  to  conjecture  by  whom  he  was  so  grossly  misled 
as  to  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  my  claims  ?  Mr. 
King  might  doubtless  not  only  have  informed  the 
Baron   what  I  actually  claim,  but  have  given   him 


*  I  never  h°ard  of  the  Baron  of  Berlepsch  until  informed  by 
Mr.  Wagiier,  in  August,  lS-52,  of  his  article  iu  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Bieneazeitung  ;  uor  of  P.  R.  Backhaus,  until  the 
"declaration"  was  givou  to  the  publie. 
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besides,  the  date  of  my  application  for  a  patent,  Jan. 
6tb,  1853,  four  months  before  the  Berlepsch  hive  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  If  he  had  done 
this,  does  any  one  believe  that  he  would  have  brought 
the  Declaration  over  the  ocean  ? 

The  Baron's  condemnation  of  my  hives  as  "decid- 
edly impracticable"  may  at  first  surprise  those  who 
have  secured  tons  of  honey  from  them  ;  but  it  will  not 
weigh  much  with  them  after  they  have  learned  from 
His  own  accoi;nt,  how  entirely  he  failed,  until  he  ac- 
tially  saw  it,  to  get  any  proper  conception  of  the 
Izierzon  hive.* 

If  the  Baron  and  myself  could  have  a  personal  in- 
terview, I  believe  that  all  misconceptions  on  both 
sides  might  be  easily  removed.  I  think  that  he  would 
be  amused  to  learn  that  it  was  the  sight,  on  the  table 
of  i  friend,  tliirty-four  years  ago,  of  a  large  bell-glass 
suptr,  filled  with  beautiful  honey  combs,  that  induced 
me  K)  purchase  my  first  stock  of  bees.  If  we  should 
disciss  "bee  litera^-e,"  he  would  be  surprised  to 
learnthat  in  1700,  ■tAbb6  Delia  Rocca  (Vol.  3.  Pi. 
3)  g;^'e  an  illustra^K  of  movable  bars  with  tuings 
simila-  to  his  own,  for  keeping  the  bars  at  proper 
distances.  If  we  should  venture  upon  the  still  broader 
field  oiHiiimhlished  experiments,  Mr.  King  could  speed- 
ily male  us  much  more  ashamed  of  our  "  stupidity 
than  tlB  Galitzean  forester,"  by  presenting  to  us  an 
inveutoi,  who  before  the  era  of  Propokovitsch,  and 
while  stU  a  youth  iu  his  teens,  did  by  one  surprising 
bound  ofgenius,  attain  results  which  cost  us  so  many 
toilsome  ^ears  of  observation  and  experiment.  And 
if  we  uee(^d  anything  more  to  make  us  humble,  there 
might  be"s\immoned  from  the  vasty  deep,"  such 
a  crowd  o  republican  aspirants  to  Huber's  throne, 
that  like  th  despairing  Macbeth,  we  should  be  ready 
to  cry  out 

"What  will  the  line  stretch  out  until  the  crack 

of  dooi  1 
Another  et  ?  a  seventh  ?  I'll  see  no  more  !  " 

The  Baron  ^nd  my  readers  will  excuse  me  for 
attempting  byg  touch  of  pleasantry,  to  relieve  this 
very  dry  discuajon, 

L.  L.  Langstroth. 
Oxford,  0.,  Jan  12,  1872. 

*It  is  not  unusnafor  men  of  great  ability  to  get  very  im- 
perfect conceptions  r,in  drawings,  while  otliers  quite  inferior 
iu  intellect,  can  learns  much  from  a  drawing  as  from  a  fuU- 
slzed  model. 
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Overslcking  with  Bees. 

And  how  to  seour,  a  large  income  from  Bee- 

eeping. 


In  one  of  his  wrings  on  bee-culture,  the 
Baron  of  Ehrenfels  vates,  that  lie  owned  a 
thousand  hives  of  he\^  all  of  which  were  so 
located,  that  he  could  jsit  them  in  an  hour's 
ride;  and  that  he  HK^ed  them  during  the 
buckwheat  bloom  to  tit  rich  district  of  the 
l-  Marchfeld.  He  seems  t  have  written  under 
m  the  impression  that  a  good  ^cation  could  not  be 
overstocked  with  bees.  He^tarted  his  several 
apiaries  with  one  hundred  ^ud  fifty  colonies, 
■each  in  the  spring  ;  and  Ifeepiw  for  each  apiary 
one  overseer  or  beemasta*. 

Lucas,  another  proninent  beekeeper  and 
writer  on  bees,  in  his  tratise  published  in  1820, 
concedes  that  a  location  might  become  over- 
stocked, if  the  bees  of  i^uy  diflijrent  apiaries 


should  be  moved  to  a  single  locality,  as  there 
might  then  be  more  bees  than  flowers  on  which 
they  could  work.  At  the  same  time  he  is  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  honey  secreted  by  a  flower 
could  be  and  ought  to  be  collected  as  fast  as  it 
is  secreted.  If  it  was  not  thus  collected,  it 
would  evaporate  and  be  lost.  Hence  it  was  all 
the  same  whether  a  blossom  was  visited  once  or 
oftener  during  the  day,  and  it  would  yield  the 
same  amount  of  honey  at  every  collection  ;  while 
none  would  be  left  after  a  change  of  weather,  or 
if  not  collected  at  the  time  it  was  secreted.  Is 
this  indeed  so?  I  cannot  say  that  I  made  a  close 
obiJervation  on  any  other  than  basswood  and 
buckwheat  blossoms.  Basswood  secretes  its 
honey  in  five  little  leaflets,  that  constitute  the 
envelope  of  the  bud  before  blooming.  These 
little  leaflets  contain,  in  good  weather  and  in 
a  good  season,  a  drop  of  honey  as  large  as  and 
sometimes  larger  than  a  large  pin's  head  ;  and  a 
^ee  can  gather  a  g.:)od  load  of  honey  from  a 
dozen  of  these  flowers.  This  honey  is  not 
washed  out  by  a  moderate  shower  of  rain,  or 
by  dew  during  night  time.  If  not  gathered  it  is 
found  there  for  a  number  of  days,  and  in  warm 
dry  weather  becomes  as  thick  as  the  thickest 
honey  in  a  hive.  In  some  instances  the  leaflets 
containing  that  honey,  wilt,  dry  up,  and  remain 
adherent  in  the  seed  bud  for  quite  a  while,  and 
bees  will  visit  them  sometimes  for  more  than  a 
week  after  blooming.  Last  summer  dried  up 
honey  was  found  in  them  for  about  ten  days 
after  they  had  dropped  off,  and  bees  were  seen 
in  large  numbers  every  forenoon,  collecting 
from  them  bass  honey,  that  had  become  liquified 
during  the  previous  night.  About  noon  they 
would  cease  gathering,  and  stojiped  flying.  I 
hold  that  this  honey  is  of  greater  thickness  than 
honey  just  secreted,  and  bees  will  be  able  to  lay 
up  in  store  for  their  owner,  a  lai'ger  amount  if 
tliey  have  a  chance  to  gather  it  in  a  locality  close 
at  hand.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  area 
in  which  the  bees  of  an  apiary  collect  their 
honey,  must  be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  stocks  kept ;  and  they  will  be  able  to 
collect  all  the  honey  secreted  every  day,  if  there 
are  enough  bees  to  do  so,  and  the  honey  will 
then  have  no  time  to  evaporate  or  tliicken, 
Quinby  states  somewhere  in  his  "mysteries  of 
beekeeping  explained,"  that  the  pasturage  for 
bees  ought  to  be  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
apiary,  to  be  of  much  value  to  them.  I  am  wil- 
ling to  extend  that  distance  to  a  mile  ;  but  the 
question  is  not  the  distance  to  which  bees  fly 
and  gather,  but  how  many  stocks  could  and 
ought  to  be  kept  in  one  location,  with  the 
greatest  ijrofit  to  the  beekeeper.  Since  it  is 
evident  that  honey  does  thicken  and  is  not  lost 
if  not  gathered  immediately,  it  must  be  evident, 
also,  that  the  smaller  the  number  of  stocks  kept 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pasturage,  the  smaller 
must  be  the  ability  of  the  bees  to  visit  every 
flower,  or  to  visit  them  repeatedly  during  the 
day,  and  the  thicker  must  be  the  honey  gathered. 
Of  course  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  has  a 
certain  influence,  as  well  on  the  secretion  of 
honey,  as  on  the  thickening  of  it.  Rain  washes 
the  honey  out  of  most  kinds  of  flowers  ;  and  we 
find  bees  lying  idle  after  a  shower,  while  white 
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clover  is  in  blossom,  whereas  they  continue  to 
gather  honey  during  a  moderate  rain  in  bass- 
wood  blossom  time.     To  come  to  an  answer  of 
my  question,  it  is  not  necessary  to  investigate 
the  influence  of  the  weather  on  the  secretion  of 
honey  in  flowers.     This  is  a  matter  we  cannot 
change.     We  have  to  take  the  season  as  it  is— 
whether  it  be  a  good  one,  or  a  poor  one.     Tlie 
location  of  my  home  apiary  is  doubtless  a  poor 
one,  so  far  as  gathering  white  clover  honey  is 
concerned  ;  but  honey  in  basswood  blossoms  is 
as  abundant  here  as  anywhere  ;  and  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  that  I  can  secure  a  fair  amount  of 
surplus  honey,  if  I  aim  at  that,  instead  of  work- 
ing for  an  increase  of  stock  or  jjure  queen  bees. 
Five  years  ago  w^as  a  good  season  for  basswood 
honey.     My  bees — at  that  time  numbeiing  three 
hundred  and  ninety-three  colonies  in  my  home 
apiary,  after  swarming^worked  fully  as  lively 
as  they  did  this  season.     The  weather  was  as 
good  during  the  time  of  basswood  blossoms,  as 
it  was  this  season,  and  basswood  flowers  were  as 
abundant  also.     After  gathering  for  a  week,  a 
number  of  stocks  were  examined,  and  while  the 
combs  were  nearly  all  filled  with  honey,  the  bees 
had  jiist  commenced  sealing  it.     This  season, 
when  1  commenced  with  only  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven   colonies   in   the   spring,    and   had 
during  basswood  blossoms  only  about  two  hun- 
dred stocks   at  my  home   apiary,  the  stocks   I 
examined  on  the  third  day  after  they  commenced 
gathering  from  basswood  blossoms,  had  sealed 
quite  a  quantity  of  honey.    All  stocks  that  were 
supi^lied   with    boxes    gave    a   fair   amount  of 
honey  ;  and  a  number  of  double  hives  that  I  had 
erected,  could  be  emptied  every  three  or  four 
days,  having  commenced  to  seal  their  honey. 
Five  years  ago,  only  a  small  number  of  stocks 
had  made  box  honey,  most  of  the  hives  had  just 
commenced,    when    basswood    blossoms    were 
over  ;  and  on  examination  a  week  or  two  after- 
wards, I  found  that  nearly  every  stock  had  more 
empty  combs  in  the  brood  chamber  than  they 
needed.     No  doubt  the  thin  honey  had  shrunk 
much  in  thickening,  and  the  consequence  was 
the  bees  had  to  empty  some  of  the  combs,  to 
-prepare  others  for  sealing  over.     In  my  northern 
apiary,  where  I  had  only  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  hives  that  season,  the  brood  chamber  of 
the   hives   was  full,   and    I   got   a   satisfactory 
amount  of  box  honey.      Being  fully  convinced 
then  that  I  had  too  many  stocks  in  my  home 
apiary,  I  concluded  to  start  my  southern  apiary, 
with  one  hundred  stocks  taken  from  the  former. 

Last  year,  when  I  had  more  than  two  hundred 
hives  at  home,  after  swarming,  my  average  yield 
of  honey  was  only  about  nineteen  pounds  per 
hive.  This  year,  by  using  empty  combs  enough 
to  fill  twenty  double  hives,  and  some  boxes 
partly  filled  with  combs,  I  got  two  thousand 
and  fifty  (2,050)  pounds  of  box  honey,  and  a 
little  over  four  thousand  (4,000)  pounds  of 
extracted  honey — or  an  average  of  about  forty- 
four  pounds  per  hive  ;  and  I  had  taken  from  tliose 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  hives  I  started 
with,  fifty-six  divided  colonies  and  swarms  to 
my  northern  apiary,  thirty-three  to  a  location 
four  miles  east,  and  twenty-nine  three  miles 


south.  Tliese  one  hundred  and  eighteen  colo- 
nies gatliered  and  stored  a  little  over  twenty- 
three  hundred  (3300)  pounds  of  honey  in  the 
comb  in  boxes,  and  gave  seventeen  maiden 
swarms  saved,  besides  several  that  went  off"  and 
were  lost.  This  amount,  added  to  that  gathered 
at  home,  would  increase  the  average  yield  of  the 
original  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  stocks  at 
home,  to  nearly  sixty-one  pounds,  by  an  increase 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  new  colonies. 

The  thirty-three  colonies  moved  east  from  my 
home  apiary,  were  a  vei-y  weak  and  poor  lot  o.' 
stocks  that  had  either  been  queenless  last  springi, 
or  artificial  stocks  with  only  three  or  four  comb*. 
They  gave  eight  swarms  and  a  little  over  eigU 
hundred  (800)  pounds  of  box  honey.  I  am  fuly 
satisfied,  tliat  most  of  them^'ould  have  been 
unable  to  store  a  winter' supply  if  kept  at 
home.  But  where  I  had  pt^tliem,  they  lad 
'nearly  the  wliole  field  to  themselves,  as  mly 
twelve  colonies  besides  were  kept  by  oiher 
parties,  in  their  range  of  flight. 

I  have  often  watched  bees  gathering  )oney 
from  flowers  in  locations  where  bees  were  jienty. 
They  went  over  them  very  fast,  and  oftei  were 
followed  in  half  a  minute  by  otliers,  that 
did  not  even  stop  for  an  experiment  of  cclecting 
honey  from  the  same  flowers.  Such  bef>  neces- 
sarily lose  much  time  in  their  search  foi flowers 
that  contain  honey,  even  if  it  be  concded  that 
honey  is  secreted  continuously  duing  the 
blooming  of  the  flowers  ;  and  then  oo,  such 
honey  will  not  have  had  time  to  th'^ken,  and 
the  bees  will  in  addition,  lose  mufi  time  in 
waiting  for  the  thickening  of  such  'oney  after 
it  has  been  gathered. 

I  well  know  that  bees  fly  two,  tli'ee,  or  four 
miles,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  but  I  lave  noticed 
that  the  stocks  gain  little  if  any  at  such  a  time. 
Five  years  ago  my  Italian  bees  -ere  found  in 
great  numbers  in  a  field  of  whi'J  clover,  three 
and  a  half  miles  from  home.     Atfhat  time  they 
gathered  just   enough   to   sustrn   thcm.selves ; 
while   about   a   dozen   colonies  kept  only  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  samcfield  were  work- 
ing   actively    in    boxes.       In  former    days    I 
sometimes  stated  that  during^a^sswood  time,  a 
thousand  colonies  could  be  kpt  in  one  location, 
and    all    would    do    well.        have    somewhat 
changed  my  mind  on  that  I'int.     The  bees  of 
tho.se  thousand  colonies,   ifin  good  condition, 
would  perhaps  gather  honj  enough  to  winter 
on  ;  but  they  would  lay  uvery  little  honey  for 
their  owner.     They  wouhga'ther  the  honey,  in 
their  range  of  flight,  as  '■st  as  it  was  seci-eted, 
and   many  bees  would  -sit  blossoms  that  had 
already  been  rifled  onlvi  moment  before.     The 
honey   gathered  woul  be   a  very  thin  article, 
subject  to  large  shrinigP)  after  collection  ;  and 
instead   of  still  findig  luxury  ten   days   after 
basswood  blossoms  -re  over,  every  drop  would 
be  gathered  when  i  cea5ed  to  flow.     I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  a  bee^eepa  would  not  get  as  much    • 
surplus  honey  froi  a,  tlousand  colonies  kept  in 
one  location,  as  ne  wodd  from   one   hundred. 
And  then,  outsice  of  tb  basswood  season,  they 
would  not  be  abe  to  co'ect  enough  to  feed  their 
brood    and    sustain    tfemselves.     They   would 
continually  lu'k  aroun  among  their  neighbors, 
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for  tlie  sake  of  espying  a  chance  to  steal  a  little, 
and  a  continual  fend  wonld  be  going  on. 

Bees,  too,  seem  to  know  that  there  are  too 
many  of  them,  if  a  large  number  is  kept  in  one 
location.  When  I  had  less  than  a  hundred  colo- 
nies in  one  location,  I  obtained  in  ordinary  good 
seasons  a  swarm  from  nearly  every  hive.  When 
I  had  a  hundred  or  more,  the  swarming  propen- 
sity decreased.  Of  three  hundred  and  four  (304) 
colonies,  wintered  out  and  kept  in  one  location, 
I  received  only  about  fifty  natural  swarms, 
although  I  had  not  sought  to  prevent  swarming. 
This  season  T  had  in  my  southern  apiary,  from 
one  hundred  and  five  colonies  only  sixiy-eight 
swarms  ;  and  those  colonies  and  swarms,  with 
ten  artificial  swarms,  gave  four  thousand  (4,000) 
pounds  box  honey,  and  twenty-eight  hundred 
(3800)  pounds  of  extracted  honey.  After  my 
spring's  sale,  1  had  in  my  northern  apiary,  only 
forty-three  colonies  (not  forty-eight,  as  my 
daughter  reported  by  mistake ),  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  dozen  colonies  of  second  quality 
only — four  of  them  queenless  in  the  spring. 
They  produced  fifteen  hundred  (l.">00)  pounds 
of  box  and  thirty-seven  hundred  (3700)  pounds 
of  extracted  honey,  and  increased  to  eighty-six 
good  colonics.  Their  average  yield  of  honey 
was  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  (121) 
pounds  per  hive,  while  that  of  the  stocks  in  my 
southern  apiary,  nearly  all  of  which  Were  in 
prime  condition  in  the  spring,  was  only  about 
sixty-four  (04)  pounds  per  hive— being  little 
more  than  half  as  much.  I  have  not  overlooked 
the  fact  that  they  gave  about  three  pounds  more 
of  box  honey  per  hive  ;  but  their  average  weight 
per  hive,  when  wintered  in  this  fall,  was  nearly 
five  pounds  less  than  that  of  the  stocks  in  my 
northern  apiary.  It  seems  therefore  that  a  hun- 
dred colonies,  in  one  location,  are  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  than  should  be  commenced 
with  in  the  spring. 

There  is  no  question  with  me  any  longer, 
that  the  smaller  the  number  of  stocks  kept  in 
one  location,  the  greater  will  be  the  yield  of 
honey  from  a  single  colony.  But  the  question 
Ls  not,  how  can  a  beekeeper  secure  the  largest 
yield  of  honey  from  a  small  number  of  stocks, 
but  how  can  he  secure  tlie  largest  income  by 
keeping  bees?  In  answer  to  this  question  I  will 
say,  by  keejiing  and  managing  well  a  large 
number  of  stocks  scattered  in  different  apiaries, 
none  of  which  should  contain  more  than  one 
hundred  colonies  in  the  spring.  If  he  could 
arrange  so  as  not  to  start  with  more  than  fifty 
in  one  location  in  the  spring,  it  wonld  probably 
be  all  the  better.  If  placed  three  miles  ajiait 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  overstocking,  in  ordi- 
nary seasons.  A  boy  or  girl  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  old  can  watch  such  an  aj^iary  in  swarm- 
ing time,  and  outside  of  it  an  active  apiarian 
could  superintend  a  dozen  such  apiaries.  Of 
course  he  can  only  do  this  if  the  bees  are  worked 
for  box  honey,  and  everything  is  prepared  and 
in  readiness  when  wanted.  But  if  the  bees  are 
kei^t  to  secure  extracted  honey,  a  comj^etent 
person  must  take  charge  of  each  apiary  during 
the  honey  season.  If  double  hives  are  prepared 
before  the  beginning  of  the  honey  season,  a  good 
keeper  might  work  about  sixty  hives,  if  he  had 


his  stocks  in  a  condition  that  they  would  not 
trouble  him  much  with  swarming,  while  busied 
with  extracting  honey. 

A.  Grimm. 
Jefferson,  Wis.,  Nov.  29,  1871. 


[For  tbe  Americau  Bee  Juurnal.] 

Non-Flying  Fertilization. 

Mr.  Editor  :— To  undeceive  those  who  have 
been  misled,  and  to  guide  those  aright  who  are 
in  search  of  the  true  track,  we  subjoin  a  minute 
and  accurate  description  of  our  arrangements 
and  method  to  secure  the  fertilization  of  queen 
bees  in  confinement. 

1.  W^e  build  the  fertilizing  room,  which  is  in 
dimensions  six  feet  by  eight,  and  eight  feet  Jiigh 
to  the  square.  This  room  is  studded,  as  though 
we  were  going  to  weatherboard  it.  We  put  in 
a  frame,  two  feet  by  tliree,  at  one  corner  for  a 
door.  We  make  a  tight  floor,  and  beside  plank 
up  the  sides  and  ends  two  feet  high,  commencing 
at  the  bottom.  We  now  get  eighteen  yards  of 
common  brown  cotton  cloth  (not  too  open),  cut  it 
in  two  pieces  of  nine  yards  each,  sewing  the  two 
together  lengthwise.  These  two  widths  of  the 
cloth  will  cover  the  remaining  open  sj^ace  not 
planked  iip,  with  the  exception  of  the  top  and 
door.  It  is  best  to  stretch  the  cloth  on  the 
inner  side,  putting  in  a  tack  now  and  then,  until 
it  is  tightly  stretched  all  around.  It  will  take 
two  persons  to  accomplish  this  in  order  to  have 
it  done  right.  After  getting  it  stretched  tight, 
lay  a  strip  of  wood  or  a  lath  over  the  cloth  on 
each  studding  and  nail  it  down.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  wind  from  tearing  the  cloth  loose. 
Also  tack  the  cloth  to  the  edge  of  the  plank  all 
around,  placing  a  strip  over  the  edges  as  over 
the  studding.  Having  done  this  inuch,  we 
finish  the  roof  by  getting  us  a  ^\q  or  studding 
ten  feet  long,  which  we  set  upright  in  the  centre 
of  our  room,  nailing  it  fast  to  the  floor,  and 
bracing  it  by  nailiiig  to  it  four  braces,  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  floor,  nailing  the  foot  of  each 
brace  to  the  floor.  We  now  get  sixteen  yards  of 
common  dark  calico,  have  it  cut  into  six  bias 
pieces  and  sew  them  up,  when  they  will  be  in 
tent  shape.  We  leave  an  opening  at  tlie  top  for 
our  pole,  having  a  gum  strap  fastened  in  said 
opening,  that  it  may  fit  tighlly  around  the  pole, 
coming  clown  on  a  pin  which  we  have  put 
through,  two  or  three  inches  from  the  top.  We 
now  tack  the  bottom  edges  of  the  calico  to  the 
inside  of  our  frame,  covering  or  overlapping  the 
tip  edge  of  the  cotton  cloth.  We  now  have  a 
house  whose  roof  is  made  of  calico  in  tent  shape. 
We  next  make  a  tight  fitting  door  of  plauk, 
leaving  an  opening  near  the  top,  twelve  or  fif- 
teen inches  square.  This  opening  we  cover 
with  a  piece  of  No.  12  or  No.  16  wire  cloth.  In 
the  far  end  from  the  door,  and  near  the  top  of 
the  room,  we  arrange  a  shelf  upoii  which  we 
place  old  honey  combs,  the  cells  of  the  upper 
side  of  which  we  fill  with  sweetened  water  and 
honey.  We  are  now  through  with 'the  fertili- 
zing room  ;  but  have  just  reached  that  part  of 
the  programme  which  is  to  be  strictly  foUoioed,  or 
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you  icill  fail  in  every  instance.  Although  it  may 
seem  that  all  is  yet  to  be  done  is  merely  to  set 
in  the  room  a  colony  or  nucleus  with  an  unfertile 
queen  with  plenty  of  drones  and  the  work  will 
be  done,  I  tell  you  this  is  not  so,  for  you  may 
make  the  finest  greenhouse  in  the  world,  and  fill 
it  with  all  the  honey-producing  plants,  even 
though  you  have  enough  to  produce  honey  suf- 
ficient for  ten  or  twelve  strong  colonies,  and  yet 
you  will  fail  to  have  queens  fertilized  therein. 
And  wliy?  From  the  simple  fact  that  the  drone  is 
intimidated  by  the  prese7ice  of  the  fiery  workers f 
If  you  so  arrange  it  that  the  drones  and  queen 
can  fly  in  and  out,  while  the  workers  cannot, 
you  have  it  right.  I  know  some  of  you  have 
already  said  it  cannot  be  done.  Well,  we  shall 
see. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  we  never  raise  our 
queens  in  little  boxes,  six  or  eight  inches  square. 
We  form  our  nucleus  in  our  hives,  four  to  a 
hive,  with  three  full  sized  brood  frames  to  each, 
by  using  division  boards — letting  the  bees  out 
from  one  in  front,  from  another  at  the  back,  and 
one  out  at  each  end.  Thus  they  do  not  conflict 
with  each  other ;  aad  should  you  ou  any  occa- 
sion let  them  fly  in  the  air  for  fertilization,  the 
young  queen  will  seldom  get  into  the  wrong 
place  when  she  returns.  We  raise  our  queen 
cells  in  the  full  colony,  discarding  every  cell 
that  is  not  capped  over  by  the  ninth  day,  and 
especially  all  the  small  ones.  We  insert  our 
queen  cells  in  our  nucleus,  and  on  the  top  of  the 
board  that  covers  this  nucleus,  we  paste  a  piece 
of  paper,  on  which  we  note  the  time  when  it 
will  hatch.  We  now  make  some  fertilizing  boxes 
(so  called).  These  are  all  made  so  that  they 
will  receive  two  brood  frames  each.  Let  the 
frames  hang  upon  a  small  strip  tacked  on  the 
inside.  Have  your  boxes  wide  enough  that  you 
can  easily  get  your  finger  and  thumb  between, 
to  handle  the  frames  readily.  Make  the  bottom 
of  these  boxes  i^  No.  10  or  No.  12  wire  cloth. 
When  the  frames  are  hung  in  the  boxes  they 
should  not  touch  the  wire  bottom.  Nail  a  strip 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  square  ou  top  ot  the 
wire  cloth,  all  around  the  bottom  of  the  box. 
This  is  to  hold  the  wire  cloth  up  off  the  brood 
frames,  upon  which  we  shall  presently  place  it. 
We  now  have  several  queens  which  have  just 
hatched.  We  go  to  a  strong  colony,  o\)e\\  it, 
and  pick  out  two  combs  tJtat  have  plenty  of  ma- 
turing workers  with  their  heads  sticking  out  of  the 
cells.  They  are  making  their  first  appearance. 
We  shake  (not  brush)  all  the  bees  oft";  if  there 
is  only  one  left,  we  pick  him  off.  Be  sure  not  to 
leave  a  single  worker  on  these  ttoo  combs.  We  now 
place  these  two  combs  in  our  wire-bottomed  box. 
(We  forgot  to  say  that  we  have  a  three-quarter 
inch  hole  in  one  end  of  this  box,  near  the  bot- 
tom, with  a  button  over  it).  We  then  go  to  a 
hive  that  has  plenty  of  fine  drones.  We  open  it 
and  select  (not  an  old  drone  that  has  been  flying 
in  and  out  of  the  hive  for  weeks,  but)  those 
that  have  light-colored  heads.  Tliey  are  young 
drones,  which  have  never  yet  seen  the  outer 
world  ;  and  when  you  turn  tliem  loose  in  the 
house  we  llave  built,  they  will  not  know  but 
that  is  the  dimensions  of  the  world  in  which 
they  are  to  play  their  part  and  die.     But  if  you 


take  an  old  fellow,  he  is  like  a  spoiled  child. 
When  you  attempt  to  curb  him  he  will  laugh 
and  attempt  to  get  out.  We  put  these  young 
drones  in  our  wire-bottom  box,  through  the 
three-quarter  inch  hole,  for  it  will  not  do  to  take 
oflf  the  cap  of  the  box,  as  the  young  bees  just 
hatched  would  crawl  out.  We  next  go  to  our 
nucleus  hive  and  put  in  the  young  queen.  Then 
we  place  these  boxes  over  the  brood  frames  of  a 
strong  colony,  and  let  them  remain  there  five  or 
six  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  we  take  oif 
the  boxes  with  the  young  unfertile  queens, 
drones,  and  young  workers,  and  set  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  fertilizing  house  which  we  built  at 
the  beginning. 

3.  Let  us  now  see  what  we  have  in  these 
boxes.  First,  a  young  unfertile  queen,  six  or 
seven  days  old,  anxious  to  meet  the  drone.  She 
passes  in  and  out,  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Second,  we  have  twenty  or  more  drones,  that 
have  never  flown  in  the  open  air.  They  are  not 
conscious  of  a  larger,  brighter  world  abroad. 
They  fly  around  and  around  and  are  satisfied  — 
even  glad  to  know  that  they  have  such  a  world 
as  this,  free  from  the  fiery  old  workei's.  Here 
they  have  it  all  to  themselves.  Third,  we  have 
a  fine  lot  of  young  workers,  only  six  or  seven  days 
old,  too  young  by  ten  or  fifteen  days  to  leave  the 
combs,  even  for  play.  Do  you  now  think  we  let 
the  queen  and  drones  fly  without  the  workers  ? 

As  soon  as  a  queen  begins  to  lay,  we  remove 
the  box,  making  up  a  colony  from  the  frames 
that  were  in  them,  and  giving  it  the  queen.  If 
not,  we  place  these  boxes  out  under  a  shed,  set- 
ting them  on  an  old  blanket  or  other  woollen 
cloth,  until  such  time  as  we  wish  to  use  them. 

When  we  want  moi"e  queens  feitilized,  we 
proceed  as  above.  We  never  leave  any  of  those 
boxes  in  the  fertilizing  house  till  the  workers 
begin  to  fly  out.  Herein  is  the  tohole  secret  of  fer- 
tilizing in  confinement :  Keep  out  the  workers. 
We  know  that  when  the  queen  meets  the  drone 
on  the  wing  naturally,  the  workers  are  jfar 
beyond,  at  a  distance,  sipping  nectar  from  the 
flowers.  During  the  month  of  June,  when  we 
have  thousa.nds  of  drones,  if  you  wish  to  know 
where  the  drone  yard  is,  take  the  course  that 
your  bees  are  flying  from  the  apiary,  and  by  the 
time  you  have  traveled  six  or  eight  hundred 
yards,  you  will  come  to  a  place  where  the  whole 
atmosphere  seems  filled  with  bees.  No  man 
ever  heard  more  buzzing.  Some  would  think 
that  a  large  colony  of  bees  was  passing  over- 
head. No,  they  are  the  drones  from  your  apiary. 
Here  are  tens  of  thousands  of  them.  When 
your  young  queen  leaves  the  apiary,  she  takes 
the  same  course,  led  by  the  luun  of  both  workers 
and  drones.  On  and  on  she  goes,  and  before 
she  is  aware  of  it,  she  lia^  reached  the  desired 
haven.  But  do  you  find  any  workers  flying 
around  in  this  locality  ?  None,  not  one.  They 
are  all  far  beyond,  in  the  fields. 

Now,  brother  beekeepers,  I  fear  I  have  wearied 
you  ;  but  it  takes  considerable  space  to  explain 
this  non-flying  fertilization,  so  as  to  make  it 
fully  comprehended.  Although  I  have  been 
very  particular  to  describe  it  in  detail,  I  doubt 
not  some  will  fail  to  understand  it,  for  I  know 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  half  a  dozen  men 
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to  1-ead  an  article,  and  all  understand  it  alike. 
If  there  are  any  questions  to  be  asked,  please 
ask  tliem  through  the  Journal,  between  this 
♦  time  and  the  first  of  April,  as  I  shall  be  too 
busy  after  that  date  to  furnish  answers.  When 
any  man  tells  you  he  has  had  queens  fertilized 
in  the  liive,  and/>Mr  at  a  time,  just  tell  him  from 
me  that  he  says — what's  not  true. 

No  man  ever  yet  contracted  the  entrance  to 
his  hive  and  let  out  the  workers,  and  kept  the 
unfertile  queen  from  coining  out,  and  thus  had 
her  fertilized  in  the  hive.  If  lie  did,  all  I  have 
to  say  is  that  he  either  has  larger  young  queens 
than  I  have,  or  his  workers  are  smaller  than 
mine.  It  can't  be  done  !  I  have  had  many 
queens  fertilized,  last  season,  by  the  foregoing 
method,  carrying  out  every  manoeuvre  just  as 
I  havB  presented  them  ;  and  my  old  fertilizing 
room  now  stands  in  Mr.  Moffett's  yard,  in 
Trimble  county,  Kentucky,  where  I  had  my 
apiary  the  past  summer.  But  whether  I  will 
build  one  here  at  Franklin,  Ky.,  is  not  yet 
decided.  I  think  I  thall  not  have  use  for  one,  as 
I  find  but  few  colonies  of  black  bees  near  me, 
and  these  I  will  Italianize  early  in  the  spring. 

W.  R.   King. 
Franlilin,  Ky. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Novice. 


Mr.  Editor  and  Bee  Journal  Friends  in 
general :  We  are  most  happy  to  announce  that 
our  late  indisposition  has  so  nearly  disappeared, 
that  we  are  enjoying  perhaps  as  good  health  as 
we  ever  did  before.  We  are  in  fact  feeling  so 
jubilant  ovev  restored  health — "that  greatest 
earthly  blesshig" — that  we  can  hardly  refrain 
from  persecuting  even  our  friends  of  the  Journal 
with  some  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
brought  about, 

For  eighteen  weeks  our  sole  diet  was  lean 
meat,  principally  beefsteak  ;  and  for  fourteen 
weeks  we  did  not  taste  even  so  much  as  a  crumb 
of  bread,  nor  any  vegetables  of  any  kind.  Of 
course  brisk  out-door  exercise  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  digest  such  a  diet,  and  when  unable 
to  walk  or  work,  riding  was  kept  uj)  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  almost  constantly. 

After  about  twelve  weeks,  not  only  a  pound  of 
pure  beef  at  a  meal,  but  even  four  pounds  per 
day,  were  eaten  with  pleasure  ;  and  when  our 
physician  informed  us  that  we  could  safely  take 
vegetable  food  once  more,  we  did  not  care  half 
as  much  about  it,  as  we  did  the  first  month.  We 
were  told  that  the  safest  vegetable  food  to  be 
taken  at  first  was  "cracked"  wheat,  or  wheat 
ground  in  a  coffee  mill  and  boiled  in  simply 
pure  water,  with  a  little  salt,  of  course.  Our 
physician  advised  using  a  little  butter  ;  but  we 
took  the  liberty  of  adding  a  little  honey  (remem- 
ber that  we  had  tasted  none — not  even  a  drop  of 
anything  sweet — for  nearly  five  months),  as  we 
had  a  few  jars  of  clover  honey,  put  up  in  June, 
1870,  that  was  so  thick  it  could  be  cut  with  a 
knife. 

We  find  ourselves  so  well  satisfied  with  the 


above  diet  that  we  now  eat  scarcely  anything 
else,  except  that  and  beef,  and  only  hope  that 
our  readers  will  find  it  half  as  delicious,  on 
trial,  as  we  do,  as  we  can  finish  almost  any 
quantity  with  imptuiity  for  breakfast  or  dinner. 
We  are  allowed  only  beef  for  supper  even  now. 
We  cannot  speak  as  favorably  of  any  fruits  or 
vegetables.  When  we  add  that  our  weight  in- 
creased seven  pounds  and  a  half  in  seven  days, 
on  the  above  regimen,  we  hope  no  one  will  ac- 
cuse VIS  of  having  a  "passion"  for  steel-yards 
and  spring  scales. 

Is  it  possible  that  any  one  can  have  faith 
enough  in  what  we  have  just  narrated,  to  be 
benefited  tliereby  ?  That  much  abused  "good 
old  Dame  Nature"  will  cure  us  of  all  ills  as 
willingly  as  she  mends  a  broken  bone,  if  she 
only  has  opportunity  and  materials,  is  a  fact 
which  we  fear  is  but  very  imperfectly  realized. 

On  page  137  of  the  December  number  of 
the  Journal,  .lewel  Davis  asks  for  more  precision 
in  regard  to  our  queen  nursing.  We  certainly 
should  have  said — "You  can  thus  cage  all  the 
cells  in  a  hive,  that  would  be  available  in  the 
patented  queen  nursery,  or  by  any  other  means. "' 
We  hope  owning  a  patent  has  not  made  him 
unskilful  with  unpatented  devices. 

On  page  162,  C.  T.  Smith,  we  fear,  did  not 
make  his  cages  carefully,  nor  put  them  in  place 
securely.  When  we  described  the  device,  we 
had  given  it  a  pretty  fair  trial,  and  had  kept  a 
number  of  queens  caged  thus  until  old  enough 
to  let  their  sister  queens  get  fertilized  and  com- 
mence laying.  Then  they  were  removed  and 
used,  and  the  next  in  age  released,  and  so  on. 

We  always  push  the  wire  points  past  each 
other,  which  were  then  waxed  together,  so  that 
they  could  not  well  fall  out,  and  we  cannot  re- 
member that  we  had  any  troitble  in  that  way. 
After  the  yield  of  honey  ceased,  they  "quar- 
relled" some,  as  we  have  before  mentioned.  If 
those  who  succeeded,  and  those  who  did  not, 
could  ad  reply  this  minute,  we  should  like  to 
hear  the  result. 

We  certainly  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  the 
queens  we  got  from  Mr.  Grimm,  in  a  fault-find- 
ing spirit.  We  were  much  pleased  with  tliem, 
considering  the  season  in  which  they  were  reared 
(which  we  were  informed  of  before  buying),  and 
the  price  we  paid.  We  really  were  not  aware 
until  reminded,  how  our  brief  statement  of  our 
decision  to  send  to  Mr.  Langstroth  for  a  queen, 
seemed  to  reflect  on  those  we  purchased  from 
Mr.  Grimm. 

Mr.  Hazen's  fear,  on  page  167,  of  overstocking 
a  locality  with  a  dozen  hives,  or  less,  sounds 
strangely  as  if  he  had  read  our  Journal  with  in- 
sufficient care.  When  we  had  a  dozen  hives  or 
less,  our  yield  was  nothing  near,  per  hive,  what 
it  is  now  every  year  with  over  sixty.      And 

WHAT  WE  CANNOT  DISCOVER 

is  a  single  instance,  where  large  apiaries  are 
yielding  less,  per  hive,  than  small  ones.  We 
will  try  and  not  think  this  article  too  was  written 
solely  with  a  view  of  eliciting  inquiries  in  re- 
gard to  his  patent  hive,  that  the  large  results 
mentioned  refer  to. 
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HURRAH   FOR  GALLUP ! 

Old  hats  and  new,  give  them  a  full  vigorous 
swing  and  "three  cheers,''  and  hurrah  again  ! 

y\'hy,  old  fellow,  what  makes  you  so  modest? 
Do  you  really  mean  to  say  that  you  have  taken 
SIX  HUNDRED  (600)  PdUNDS  of  lioney  from  one 
iiive  in  one  season,  and  been  so  quiet  about  it? 
Why  we  are  going  to  make  such  a  fuss,  that  you 
can  hear  us  from  "Maine  to  Mexico,"  when  we 
beat  it,  hext  summer. 

You  don't  tell  us  half  enough  about  it.  You 
gave  them  combs,  you  say  ;  but  really,  now,  did 
you  give  them  no  irood  or  young  bees,  as  Mr. 
Hazen  does  ?  We  have  no  fears  that  we  can  pro- 
duce a  ton,  if  that  course  be  allowed. 

We  would  like  to  state  it  tiius— How  many 
pounds  of  surplus  honey  can  the  progeny  of  one 
queen  produce  in  a  season  ? 

One  matter  we  almost  forgot.  Mr.  Hazen 
speaks  of  bees  starving  on  account  of  overstock- 
ing. Bless  his  heart,  has  no  one  ever  told  him 
that  we  now  give  our  bees  their  winter  sup- 
plies, as  a  farmer  provides  for  his  cattle  and 
sheep ;  only  we  simjjly  take  about  as  miich 
trouble  to  do  it  as  would  require  to  stack  up  the 
quantity  of  hay  that  an  animal  would  need  over 
winter,  and  turn  them  in  the  lot  to  keep  them- 
selves. Does  he  consider  feeding  "violence" 
too  ?  After  the  several  hundred  pounds  his  bees 
have  given  him,  does  he  let  them  starve?  Does 
the  "society  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals"  not  include  insects  among  the  objects 
of  their  care  ?  If  they  do,  oh,  my  !  what  a  task 
they  will  have  ! 

Mr.  Editor,  do  we  find  too  much  fault?  Some- 
how we  fear  our  pen  runs  too  much  that  way  ; 
and  for  that  reason,  in  fact,  we  decided  not  to 
say  a  single  word  about  the  Cleveland  convention, 
just  to  check  any  such  lurking  disposition. 
There  was  much  there  that  we  were  pleased  with, 
and  many  jjersous  whom  we  were  glad  to  meet, 
and  things  that  we  would  not  have  missed  under 
scarcely  any  consideration  ;  but  now  look  here, 
old  pen,  you'll  just  get  yourself  flopp^'d  away  on 
the  shelf,  if  you  don't  shut  up.  It's  no  business 
of  yours  if  Mr.  King  did  forget  to  tell  us  how  he 
"loved  Mr.  Langstroth, "  as  at  the  Cincinnati 
convention  ;  nor  why  he  changed  his  mind  about 
being  secretary,  after  publishing  to  the  world  in 
his  paper,  flatly  that  he  wouldn't  no  hoio*  Of 
course  he  knew  nothing  derogatory  to  Mr. 
Langstroth's  fair  name,  until  he  found  that  that 
gentleman  could  neither  be  bonght  nor  driven; 
■nor  did  h-  then,  until  he  went  to  Europe  with  the 
fixed  determination  to  "hunt  up  something  !" 

Once  more,  old  pen,  is  it  our  business  to  start 
up.  If  the  mass  of  beekeepers  are  satisfied  to 
pass  it  all  without  notice  or  comment,  why  should 
we?  If  King's  conventions  are  painful  to  us, 
we  won't  go  to  any  more— that  is,  if  we  could 
only  tell  when  he  was  going  to  jireside.'' 

We  are  sorry  to  see  Mrs.  Tupper's  remarks  on 
artificial  swarming  rejiorted  so  different  from 
what  she  did  say — especially  the  latter  jDart, 
which  we  fear  would  be  rather  exhaustive  even 

*  ^'Nolo  episcopari,^^  is  the  cry  of  every  hypocriti- 
cal scheemer.     [Ed. 


to  Iowa  been  the  past  season.  We  presume  the 
reporters  did  not  notice  it  before  it  got  into 
print. 

And  now,  brother  beekeepers  all,  hurrah  for 
the  rows  of — not  jars,  but — barrels  of  honey 
this  time.  "Our  better  half"  suggests  clean 
'ichite  barrels.  Whiskey  birrels  don't  look  well. 

Barrels  of  honey  for  1872  ;  one  from  each  hive, 
and  from  Gallup' s  hive  two  ! 

Novice,  as  of  Old. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Junrnal.] 

Notification. 


Mr.  Epitor: — Allow  us,  through  the  Journal, 
to  inform  its  readers  and  save  them  the  trouble 
of  writing  to  us,  that  we  are  out  of  the  Italian 
bee  business  and  have  neither  queens  nor  colo- 
nies for  sale.  Six  years'  experience  has  satisfied 
us  that  we  can  make  a  more  profitable  use  of 
our  bees  than  to  use  them  to  breed  queens  at 
present  prices.  Hence  we  have  withdrawn  from 
the  business,  with  the  intention  of  never  re- 
suming it,  except  perhaps  to  accommodate  a 
few  personal  friends  with  queens,  A\hen  we 
have  them  to  spare. 

In  this  connecti(Ui,  we  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  in  relation  to  our  experience  in  buying 
queens,  and  to  give 

CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS  DUE. 

We  have  bought  quite  a  number  of  Italian 
queens ;  we  have  bought  them  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  ;  we  have  bought 
them  of  several  different  parties,  a-id  paid  for 
them  prices  varying  from  seven  francs  to  fifteen 
dollars,  each.  While,  as  a  general  rule,  we 
have  been  fairly  and  honorably  deixlt  with,  and  j 

good  queens  have  been  sent  to  us — some  of  them  I 

valuable   ones  ;  justice  to  Mr.  Langstroth  re-        f 
quires  that  we  should  give   him  the  credit  of         - 
sending  us  the  best  and  most  valuable  queen 
we  have  ever  received,  judging  her  by  her  pro- 
lificness   and    the   uniform    high   color  of   her 
queen,  drone,  and  worker  progeny.     We  have        ' 
bred  queens  from  her  to  the  fifth  generation, 
with  the  same  uniform  high  color  of  the  workers 
from  each  succeeding  generation  of  queens.     We 
consider  this  a  test  of  purity  that  is  perfectly 
reliable,    no    matter   how    highly    colored    the 
queens,  drones,  and  workers  are. 

WANTED ! 

In  the  summer  of  1870  we  had  two  queens 
not  more  than  two-thirds  of  whose  eggs  would 
hatch  workers ;  the  remaining  one-third  would 
produce  drones,  though  deposited  in  worker 
comb.  We  are  in  want  of  such  a  queen  next 
year  ;  and  if  any  reader  of  the  .lournal  who  has 
one  during  the  season  of  1873,  will  send  her  to 
us  by  mail,  we  will  reciprocate  the  favor  in  any 
way  he  may  suggest.  It  is  immaterial  to  us 
whether  the  queen  is  pure  Italiaii,  black,  or 
mixed.  J.  H.  Townley. 

Parma,  Mich  ,  Dec.  20,  1871. 


A  queen  that  has  been  very  prolific,  will 
usually,  when  superannuation   approaches,  de- 
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posit  eggs  ill  worker  cells,  a  portion  of  which, 
gradually  increasing  in  number,  will  produce 
drones.  She  is  almost  certain  to  do  this  largely, 
if  the  period  of  superannuation  happens  to  be 
in  .May  or  June  : — The  supply  of  spermatazoa 
in  the  spcnnatheca  of  such  a  queen  being  nearly 
exhausted,  many  of  her  eggs,  though  laid  in 
worker  cells,  pass  without  impregnation.  That 
such  queens  are  unconscious  of  impotence  in 
this  regard,  while  they  may  have  a  foreboding  of 
their  impending  fate,  is  evident  from  their  con- 
tinued oviposition  in  worker  cells  exclusively. — 
[Ed. 

>  — * 

[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Transferring  Bees. 


There  are,  all  through  our  country,  great 
numbers  of  bees  still  in  box  hives,  and  some 
even  in  the  old-fashioned  hollow  log,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  just  as  good,  or  a  little  better. 
Many  of  our  people  have  not  yet  discovered  that 
to  make  beekeeping  pay,  the  bees  must  be  in 
movable  comb  hives.  But  they  are  waking  up, 
not  only  to  the  importance  of  bee-culture,  but  to 
the  necessity  of  having  their  bees  under  com- 
plete control. 

Those  who  are  not  informed  on  the  subject, 
regard  it  as  a  very  formidable  undertaking  to 
transfer  a  colony  of  bees,  stores  and  all,  from 
an  old  hive  to  a  new  one  ;  but  those  who  have 
experience  in  it,  find  it  unattended  with  diffi- 
culty. To  be  able  to  do  it  in  the  easiest  manner, 
however,  is  quite  an  accomplishment  in  the  bee- 
keepers' art ;  and  knowledge  and  skill  have  not 
yet  made  such  advancement  that  improvement 
may  not  be  made  by  the  interchange  of  experi- 
ment and  observation.  And,  with  your  permis- 
sion, Mr.  Editor,  I  will  give  some  of  the  results 
of  my  little  experience. 

After  trying  nearly  everything  recommended 
for  holding  combs  in  place  until  the  bees  fasten 
them  in  frames.  I  have  fallen  back  upon  slender 
strips  of  wood  held  in  place  by  wire.  The  strips 
should  be  made  of  tough  straight-grained  wood, 
and  should  be  a  little  more  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  square.  They  should  be  long  enough  to 
reach  a  little  above  and  a  little  below  the  frames, 
and  have  a  notch  in  each  end  to  receive  the 
wires.  Tougli  wire  should  be  used,  stiff  enough 
to  hold  the  sticks  somewhat  firmly,  and  yet  not 
too  stiff  to  be  easily  wrapped  around  the  ends  of 
the  sticks.  The  wires  should  be  cut  about  three 
inches  long  ;  half  of  the  sticks  should  be  counted 
out  and  a  wire  attached  to  each  end  of  each 
stick,  by  two  or  three  turns  of  the  wire  around 
it,  in  the  notch,  and  then  they  are  ready  for  use. 

I  use  a  transfer  board,  having  blocks  nailed 
on  it  to  hold  the  frames  in  place  while  the  comb 
is  being  filled  in.  It  has  also  grooves  to  receive 
the  sticks,  which  are  to  be  fastened  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  frame  as  it  lies  on  the  transfer  board. 
My  frames  being  only  twelve  inches  wide,  I  use 
two  pairs  of  sticks  to  each  frame.  When  every 
thing  is  ready,  I  lay  down  two  of  the  sticks 
having  the  wires  on  them,  in  the  grooves  of  the 


transfer  board,  and  lay  the  frame  over  them. 
The  frame  is  prevented  from  getting  out  of  place 
by  the  small  block,  nailed  to  the  board.  Having 
cut  out  a  piece  of  comb  of  suitable  size,  I  lay  it 
on  the  frame,  or,  if  not  too  wide,  put  the  upper 
edge  within  the  frame,  pressing  it  against  the 
under  side  of  the  top  bar,  and  with  a  sharp 
knife  trim  the  projecting  edges  of  the  comb,  so 
that  it  can  be  forced  down  into  the  frame.  This 
is  much  better  than  to  lay  the  comb  on  the 
board  and  after  having  marked  and  trimmed  it, 
spring  the  frame  over  it.  It  is  quicker  and 
more  easily  done,  and  there  is  less  danger  of 
injuring  the  comb.  When  the  comb  is  in  place, 
I  lay  two  sticks  having  no  wires  attached,  im- 
mediately over  the  two  that  are  under  the  comb, 
wrap  the  ends  of  the  wires  around  them,  and 
raising  up  one  end  of  the  transfer  board  to 
bring  the  frame  to  a  perpendicular  position,  put 
it  into  the  hive. 

Unless  a  hive  is  very  populous,  and  the 
weather  warm,  I  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  drive 
the  bees  out  before  transferring  the  combs.  I 
smoke  them  pretty  well  before  removing  them 
from  the  old  stand,  giving  them  time  to  fill  them- 
selves with  honey.  I  then  carry  the  hive  to  a 
convenient  place,  set  it  down  bottom  upward, 
drive  the  bees  down  with  smoke,  and  with  a  cold 
chisel  cut  the  nails,  and  take  off  one  side  of  the 
hive,  so  as  to  expose  the  combs  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  tools  needed,  besides  hatchet  and 
cold  chisel,  are  a  long-bladed  carving  knife  and 
a  three-eighth  inch  iron  rod  having  at  one  end 
a  steel  blade  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  long  fron)  the  angle  to  the 
point ;  and  at  the  other  end  a  handle  such  as  is 
used  for  small  chisels.  This  tool  is  about  twenty 
inches  long.  It  is  used  for  cutting  off  combs 
which  cannot  be  conveniently  reached  with  a 
knife. 

Four  or  five  heads  of  broom  corn  tied  securely 
and  firmly  together,  are  better  than  anything 
else  1  have  tried,  for  brushing  bees  from  the 
combs. 

After  placing  the  first  comb  in  the  new  hive, 
I  brush  all  the  bees  on  combs  subsequently  cut 
out  into  it,  that  they  may  cluster  on  any  brood 
it  may  contain.  AVhen  all  the  combs  are  in  the 
new  hive,  I  shake  the  remaining  bees  down  in 
front  of  it,  let  them  go  in,  and  then  place  it  on 
the  old  stand.  It  is  well  alw.ays  to  place  an 
empty  hive,  or  a  box  of  some  kind,  containing 
a  piece  of  comb  from  the  hive,  on  the  old  stand 
to  receive  and  retain  the  returning  bees,  until 
the  work  is  done.  It  is  better  that  the  comb 
contain  unsealed  brood. 

I  have  transferred  bees  in  March  and  in  No- 
vember, and  in  nearly  every  month  between, 
and  have  never  had  them  do  otherwise  than 
well.  I  have  had  less  ti'ouble  with  robbers  in 
March  and  in  October  and  November,  than  in 
May  and  June.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  transfer 
many  colonies  on  the  same  day,  unless  it  can  be 
done  in  a  house  that  will  exclude  robbers,  as  all 
the  bees  in  the  neighborhood  will,  after  awhile, 
be  attracted  by  the  exposed  honey. 

M.  Mahin. 

New  Castle,  Ind.,  Dec.  23,  1871. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Notes  of  a  Beginner. 

Mr.  Editor,  and  beekeepers  generally,  greet- 
ing : — The  honey  season  is  past,  and  ere  this  we 
have  all  counted  our  profits,  if  not  in  dollars  and 
cents  altogether,  then  in  bees  and  honey ;  and 
many  a  sweet  morsel  we  shall  enjoy  during  the 
winter.  Some  of  us,  too,  are  doubtless  able  to 
supply  others  with  a  portion,  provided  they  pay 
for  it.  I  say  us,  for  I  number  myself  now  as  a 
beekeeper,  or  at  least  as  beginning  to  be.  Though 

1  have  to  acknowledge  some  failures,  during  the 
past  season,  yet,  taking  it  altogether,  as  I  had 
never  handled  a  bee  before,  I  am  quite  well  satis- 
fied witli  the  summer's  operations — which  sum 
up  as  follows  :  ' 
Commenced  with  13  stocks,  in  almost 

all  kind  of  hives,  at  a  cost  of  $8  each,  $104  00 
27  hives,  at  $2  each, 54  00 

2  queens,  at  |2.50  each, 5  00 

Total, $163  00 


An  increase  of  13  stocks,  !?8  each,  .  .  $104  00 
Increase  in  value,  by  Italianizing,  .  ,  55.00 
600  lbs.  of  honey,  at  20  cents  per  lb.,  .  130  00 
1  swarm  from  the  woods, 8  00 


Total, $287  00 

The  balance,  $124,  may  go  to  pay  for  time. 

I  do  not  give  these  figures  because  they  show 
very  great  profit,  but  to  give  facts.  I  do  believe 
that  while  a  few  will  reach  such  figures  as  Novice 
and  Grimm,  the  majority  of  beekeepers  will  only 
attain  to  a  less  amount.  But,  of  course,  in  order 
to  progress,  each  must  strive  to  be  one  of  the 
successful  few. 

kovice's  queen  nursery. 

Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  Journal,  I  made 
several,  perhaps  a  dozen  of  these  nurseries  ;  but 
succeeded  in  saving  only  two  queens  by  them. 
I  guess  I  must  have  bungled  somewhat ;  but 
Novice  did  not  tell  us  how  he  had  succeeded. 
Will  he  please  tell  us  whether  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful with  them  ?  Novice  says,  after  removing 
the  wire  cages,  the  combs  would  be  uninjured. 
Now,  in  my  operations  the  bees  would  in  every 
case  gnaw  the  comb  on  the  inside  of  the  cages, 
and  the  old  ones  on  the  outside  ;  so  that  some- 
times a  piece  of  comb  would  fall  out  on  remov- 
ing the  cage. 

INTRODUCTION   OP   QUEENS. 

I  have  been  almost  uniformly  successful  in 
introducing  my  queens  this  summer,  by  simply 
removing  the  black  queen  and  immediately 
caging  the  Italian  queen,  and  putting  her  be- 
tween the  combs  at  the  top.  In  about  twenty- 
four  hours  I  would  release  her  without  any  fur- 
ther ceremony,  except  that  two  or  three  times  I 
used  smoke  or  sweetened  water.  I  also  mixed 
up  my  bees,  by  changing  frames,  bees  and  all ; 
and  had  no  fighting  but  twice.  Late  this  fall, 
however,  I  used  chip  smoke  to  unite  my  nuclei. 


LANGSTROTH  S  METHOD. 

I  would  here  say,  that  upon  two  occasions  I 
found  a  young  queen,  just  hatched,  perhaps  not 
over  five  hours  old.  I  at  once  sought  for  and 
destroyed  a  black  queen,  and  immediately  with- 
out any  ceremony,  put  her  on  a  frame,  holding 
it  in  my  hand.  She  was  well  received,  and  has 
now  a  fair  stock  of  bees  as  her  progeny.  They 
are  hybrids.  The  other  was  introduced  to  a 
nucleus,  from  which  I  had  taken  the  queen  just 
a  short  time  before.  She  was  received  without 
any  molestation,  and  in  due  time  given  to  a  full 
stock. 

THE   HONEY   EXTRACTOR. 

I  do  not  know  but  I  overdid  the  thing  by  the  use 
of  my  extractor.  I  did  not  get  it  finished  as  soon 
as  I  wished,  so  that  some  of  my  stocks  were  full  of 
honey,  and  waiting  for  me.  I  think  my  figures 
would  have  been  larger  if  I  could  have  used  the 
extractor  earlier.  I  emptied  most  of  the  stocks 
twice.  The  second  time  about  the  middle  of 
July.  At  this  time  most  of  my  bees  seemed  to 
resent  this  kind  of  treatment,  not  by  stinging, 
but  by  a  sulky  behavior.  They  seemed  to  stop 
working  with  their  usual  energy  ;  yet  they  con- 
tinued to  work  some  till  the  last  of  July  and  * 
August,  but  not  to  give  me  any  surplus.  Not 
suspecting  that  all  would  not  be  as  well  as  could 
be,  I  did  not  examine  them  till  some  time  in  Octo- 
ber. I  then  found  no  brood  or  eggs,  and  they  were 
not  as  well  stocked  with  bees  as  I  should  like  them 
to  be.  But,  still,  all  seemed  to  have  honey  in 
plenty.  Now  I  suspect  I  ought  to  have  fed  them 
some  in  July  ;  and  this  I  acknowledge  is  my 
fault,  for  Mr.  Langstroth  gave  me  directions  in 
full,  in  Hive  and  Honey  Bee,  but  I  did  not  follow 
it  out  to  the  letter. 

A  Beginner. 

11^"  The  writer's  name  became  detached  from 
his  communication,  and  lost.  Will  he  favor  us 
with  it  ? 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Satisfactory  Eesults. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Once  upon  a  time  I  promised 
the  readers  of  our  Journal  that  I  would  make  a 
report  of  the  season's  operations  (1.^71)  ;  but 
after  looking  over  the  reports  of  some  in  former 
numbers  of  the  Journal,  my  faith  in  my  ability 
to  make  the  best  report  for  the  season  was  some- 
what "dampened."  For  instance,  when  I  read 
Katie  Grimm's  report,  I  thought  "How  wonder- 
ful is  man  "  and  the  honey  slinger,  and  yet  how 
much  more  wonderful  is  a  woman  with  such 
energy  and  strength  !  Indeed,  my  three  hundred 
pounds  of  honey  for  one  day's  work,  sunk  into 
utter  insignificance  in  comparison,  and  yet  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  season 
in  my  own  case.     Now  for  the  figures. 

The  spring  of  1871  found  me  in  possession  of 
twenty  stocks  of  bees,  about  one-half  of  which 
were  blacks,  and  the  remainder  Italians  and  hy- 
brids. Five  of  the  number  came  out  of  winter 
quarters  so  weak  that  I  received  no  profit  from 
them  in  swarms  or  honey.  These  coloiues  I  built 
up  without  any  aid  from  other  stocks ;  and  four 
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out  of  the  five  commenced  with  only  two  combs 
each,  iu  the  spring.  From  each  of  the  five  I 
have  taken  two  queens,  forcing  theni  to  supply 
themselves  with  others  from  sealed  queen  cells  ; 
and  they  are  all  now  in  prime  condition  for  win- 
tering, with  their  hives  full  of  combs  and  bees. 

Wishing  to  get  all  my  stocks  Italianized  this 
season,  from  the  other  fifteen  colonies  I  formed 
twelve  nuclei  for  i-aising  queens  to  supply  my 
new  swarms  and  Italianize  my  natives.  This  I 
succeeded  in  doing,  without  trouble ;  have  sold 
about  forty  dollars'  worth  of  queens  to  my 
neighbors,  at  reasonable  figures  ;  and  am  winter- 
ing ten  queens  iu  their  nucleus  hives,  seven  of 
which  are  purely  fertilized. 

My  honey  account  for  the  season,  stand  as 
follows  : 

Pure  white  basswood  honey,  extracted,  700  lbs. 
Mixed  and  dark,  "  "  200    " 

In  small  frames  and  boxes, 600    " 

In  large  frames,  in  upper  story,    .     .     .  200    " 

Making  in  all, I  1700  lbs. 

The  fifteen  colonies  have  given  me,  besides,  an 
increase  of  twenty  swarms,  all  of  which  are  in 
winter  quarters  in  good  condition. 

In  extracting  I  only  operated  on  my  old  colo- 
nies, and  such  of  the  new  ones  as  had  been  sup- 
plied with  empty  combs,  except  where  I  extracted 
from  new  combs  for  queen  raising.  And,  by  the 
way,  I  get  much  finer  queens  from  new  combs 
than  I  can  get  from  old. 

My  honey  I  have  sold  at  from  twenty-three  to 
twenty-eight  cents  per  pound — averaging  fully 
twenty-five  cents. 

The  profit  for  the  season  would  foot  up  as 
follows  : 
For  honey  sold  (1200  lbs.  at  25  cents 

per  lb.), $300  GO 

Honey  still  on  hand  (500  lbs.  at  25  cents),   125  00 

Queens  sold, 40  00 

Twenty  new  swarms,  worth  $10  each, 

exclusive  of  hives, 200  00 

Making  a  total  of $GG5  00 

Or,  an  average  of  $44.33  per  colony. 
The  colonies  from  which  I  extracted  most 
freely,  gave  me  the  most  box  honey  this  fall,  and 
are  in  much  the  best  condition  for  winter,  being- 
better  supplied  with  bees  hatched  late  in  the 
season.  From  this  summer's  experience  with 
the  extractor,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  a  season  like  the  past,  all  the  honey  we 
can  get  with  the  extractor  is  more  than  clear 
gain.  J.  E.  Benjamin. 

Rockford,  Iowa,  Dec.  15,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Timber  for  Honey  Casks. 

A  cori-espondent  of  the  Journal  asks  for  infor- 
mation on  tliis  subject.  I  put  my  honey  in  ten 
gallon  oaken  casks,  and  do  not  perceive  that 
they  impart  any  taste  foreign  to  the  honey. 

MR.  GALLUP — WHERE   IS   HE? 

Let's  hear  a  word.     There   are  some  of   us 


(who  did  not  send  the  dollar,  of  course, )  who  are 
waiting  patiently  for  the  promised  description  of 
his  bee-hive.  I  am  particularly  interested,  for  I 
adopted  the  form  given  by  him  in  the  Journal 
some  time  since. 

I  bought  up  some  stocks  this  fall,  so  that  I 
have  now  in  my  cellar  thirty-eight  stocks  in 
good  condition,  according  to  my  poor  judgment, 
and  I  am  waiting  anxiously  for  the  end  of  a  long 
winter,  when  the  little  workers  will  show  how 
they  have  borne  confinement.     Till  then,  adieu. 

H.  H.  Phelps. 

Pine  Island,  Minn. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eeport  of  Progress. 


Dear  Journal  :— We  always  welcome  your 
appearance  on  our  tables,  for  well  do  we  know 
that  we  shall  gain  some  useful  knowledge  from 
your  pages.  How  sorry  w^e  felt  for  Novice, 
when  reading  his  article  in  the  November  num- 
ber, and  found  that  even  he  can  get  into  trouble. 
Taking  warning  from  his  sad  experience,  we 
appointed  ourself  an  investigating  committee  of 
one,  and  entered  on  duty  at  once.  As  we  had 
used  our  extractor  rather  late  in  the  season,  we 
examined  those  hives  first  that  we  had  taken 
from  last,  and  found  they  had  filled  the  emjity 
combs  about  half  full.  These  we  had  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  hive,  as  we  returned  them  from 
the  extractor.     (  Was  that  right  ?) 

The  past  season  was  a  good  one  for  bees  in 
this  locality.  They  worked  busily  on  buckwheat 
and  smart  weed  until  it  was  killed  by  the  frost. 

We  commenced  the  season  with  twenty-six 
(26)  stocks,  and  increased  our  number  to  forty- 
eight  (48),  and  reared  about  seventy-five  (75) 
queens.  Our  yield  of  surplus  honey  was  not 
great,  yet  we  found  our  stocks  all  iu  good 'Con- 
dition for  winter,  except  a  few  late  swarms, 
which  we  supplied  with  full  frames  kept  in  re- 
serve. Now,  thought  we,  all  are  in  good  con- 
dition for  winter,  and  dismissed  the  matter  from 
our  mind,  giving  our  attention  to  visiting  friends. 
But  on  moving  our  stocks  to  the  cellar,  we  found 
that  one  weak  one  which  we  had  supplied  with 
honey  had  been  robbed,  and  the  bees  were  dead. 
We  also  found  another  stock  dead,  with  abund- 
ance of  honey.  The  bees  were  clustered  just 
below  the  honey,  some  had  crept  into  the  cells, 
while  others  were  clustered  over  them.  Can  any 
one  tell  us  what  killed  those  bees  ? 

All  our  bees  are  Italians  except  some  few 
hybrids.  We  have  sold  queens,  bees  and  honey 
to  an  amount  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars, 
and  have  considerable  honey  on  band  still.  We 
sell  all  our  honey  at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 

Flattering  ourself  that  we  had  been  rather 
successful  iu  queen  rearing,  we  determined  to 
procure  imjiorted  queens,  and  to  be  certain  that 
they  were  imported,  we  concluded  to  play  impor- 
ter for  once.  Some  time  in  August  we  ordered 
a  package  of  eight  queens  from  Edward  Uhle. 
We  waited  with  patience  till  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  they  arrived  by  express.  There  was 
no  time  lost  in  bringing  them  home,  and  with 
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no  small  degree  of  anxiety  did  we  proceed  to  ex- 
amine box  after  box.  To  our  surprise  and  joy 
we  found  every  queen  alive.  We  expressed  one 
to  a  friend,  and  now  came  our  trouble.  Seven 
valuable  queens  to  be  introduced,  and  so  very 
late  in  the  season  ! 

Tet  the  trial  must  be  made.  "We  caged  the 
queens,  destroyed  those  of  the  stocks,  and  imme- 
diately hung  the  cages  containing  the  strangers 
into  the  several  hives,  left  them  thus  four  days, 
then  raised  the  cages  and  tied  over  the  top  of 
each  a  bit  of  newspaper  smeared  with  honey, 
replaced  them,  and  left  the  bees  to  liberate  the 
queens  at  will.  On  examining  them  ten  days 
after  we  found  each  queen  lively  and  perfectly 
at  home  among  her  American  subjects. 

If  we  are  successful  in  wintering  them,  we 
shall  be  able  to  furnfsh  pure  Italian  queens  to 
all  who  may  favor  us  with  their  orders  next 
season.  Having  been  successful  in  importing 
we  shall  continue  to  make  new  importations 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  keep  our  stock 
good. 

Mks.  K.  a.  D.  Moegan. 

Pella,  loica,  Jan.  3,  1873. 


[For  the  Ame:ican  Bee  Journal.] 

Eeport  of  a  Season's  Work. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Not  having  very  much  to  do  at 
present,  I  thought  I  would  give  the  readers  of 
your  valuable  Journal  some  account  of  my  last 
season's  operations, 
f  On  the  first  of  May  I  found  all  my  stocks  in 
the  weakest  possible  condition.  There  were 
forty-eight  colonies  in  all,  having  lost  twelve 
during  the  winter  and  spring  from  having  forced 
queens.  I  raised  several  queens  the  previous 
season,  and  by  the  first  of  June  every  one  was 
dead.  Hence  I  consider  forced  queens  of  but 
little  account,  as  I  bought  several  such,  and 
never  had  one  to  live  a  year  from  the  time  I  got 
her. 

Thus  on  the  first  of  May  I  had  forty-eight 
stands.  They  were  so  weak  that  I  only  got 
seventeen  swarms  from  the  whole.  The  first 
swarm  came  out  on  the  ninth  of  June,  and  the 
remainder  afterwards,  up  to  the  tenth  of  July. 
The  first  swarm  gave  me  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  of  honey,  and  my  bees,  old  and  young, 
sixty-five  stands,  averaged  me  nearly  eighty 
pounds  of  honey  each.  About  one-half  of  this 
was  extracted,  for  which  I  got  fifteen  cents  per 
pound.  For  box  honey  I  obtained  twenty  cents 
per  pound.  From  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  August 
I  took  all  the  honey  from  each  and  every  hive. 
After  that  they  had  nothing  to  work  on  but 
buckwheat.  Some  twenty-five  stands  made  from 
eighty  to  eighty-five  pounds  of  honey  each. 
That  is  they  filled  their  hives,  which  required 
from  forty-five  to  fifty  pounds,  and  filled  besides 
some  twenty-five  boxes  with  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  ])ounds  each— all  from  buckwheat.  The 
rest  filled  their  boxes  full  and  put  from  ten  to 
thirty  pounds  in  their  boxes.  Every  hive  I  have 
on  the  place  has  rather  too  much  honey,  as  they 
are  not  wintering  well,  and  this  is  the  greatest 
trouble  I  have  in  wintering  bees.     I  have  seen  it 


stated  by  some  that  their  bees  did  not  get  enough 
honey  to  winter  on.  Now  such  a  thing  I  have 
never  known  here.  My  pasture  is  all  artificial 
now,  but  I  have  sold  my  farm  and  bought  another 
in  the  grove,  some  six  miles  to  the  south.  Here 
I  am  going  to  put  out  a  large  pasture,  such  as 
alsike  clover,  mellilot  clover,  and  buckwheat. 
There  are  plenty  of  thorn  bushes,  wild  plums, 
crab  apples,  elm,  maple,  and  hickory  trees,  and 
not  less  than  one  hundred  acres  of  basswood  or 
linden  trees  within  a  mile  of  this  location.  If 
there  is  any  honey  in  linden  I  expect  to  get 
some.  I  think  I  have  the  most  favorable  situa- 
tion for  bees  that  could  be  found  in  a  long  travel. 

R.  Miller. 
Ma^ugin  Grove,  Ills. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Few  Inquiries. 

Mr.  Editor.: — As  the  time  has  come  around 
for  my  subscription  I  wish  to  ask  a  few  questions. 

1st.  At  what  time  does  the  "basswood"  blos- 
som in  Central  Illinois?  I  live  on  the  prairie 
several  miles  from  timber,  and  never  saw  bass- 
wood  in  bloom.  I  am  thinking  of  planting  a 
grove  in  the  spring,  and  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  parties  having  basswood  trees  for  sale. 

2d.  At  what  age  does  the  basswood  tree  begin 
to  yield  honey?  Our  honey  supplies  in  this 
locality  consist  mainly  of  white  clover,  buck- 
wheat and  Spanish  needles.  In  wet  seasons 
bees  have  abundant  pasturage,  but  in  dry  ones 
they  "go  for  the  grapes"  and  any  other  fruit 
that  suits  their  taste.  There  are  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  grapes  destroyed  by  bees  in  this 
neighborhood  in  the  past  two  seasons. 

Our  town  site  is  one  mile  square,  and  there 
were  about  four  hundred  colonies  of  bees  located 
on  that  area  last  season,  but  owing  to  the  drouth 
and  the  great  number  of  bees,  I  fear  a  portion  of 
them  will  fail  to  take  wing  in  the  spring  of  1873. 

I  wov\ld  also  like  to  ask  Mr.  R.  M.  Argo  if  he 
kills  more  bees  when  manipulating  his  close 
fitting  frames  than  he  does  when  using  frames 
that  hang  half  an  inch  apart. 

I  close  by  jnoposing  three  cheers  for  Gallup 
and  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

S.  W.  Loud. 

Virden,  Ills.,  Jan.  8,  1872. 

^M°  We  doubt  whether  the  bees  injured  the 
grapes  as  charged.  We  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  find  one  attacking  a  sound  ripe  grape, 
jjeach,  or  other  fruit,  though  we  have  often  seen 
them  appropriating  the  juices  of  such  as  had 
been  injured  by  wasps,  or  other  insects,  or  birds 
— thus  making  themselves  useful  by  gathering 
up  and  saving  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost.  Let  grape  growers  and  fruit  culturists  use 
their  own  eyes  carefully  in  watching  birds  and 
insects,  and  they  may  be  undeceived.  The  re- 
cently introduced  European  sparrow,  however 
valuable  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be,  as  a  cater- 
pillar exterminator,  is  almost  certain  to  do  more 
damage  to  vineyards  in  one  season  than  bees 
have  done  since  the  day  that  Noah  became  a 
viguerou.— [Ed. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Introducing  Queens  ;  or  the  Grand  Modus 
Operandi. 

Mk.  Editor  : — Having  tried  many  of  the 
plans  given  in  the  Journal  for  introducing 
queens,  I  found  there  would  still  be  some  fail- 
ures occasionally.  Now  here  is  a  way  that  has 
proved  sure  every  time  :  Make  a  box  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  hive,  six  or  seven  inches  deep  ; 
nail  on  a  board  for  a  bottom  ;  on  the  upper 
edge  tack  on  cloth  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
smoke  ;  bore  a  hole  through  one  of  the  sides  to 
blow  smoke  through.  AVhen  operating,  set  the 
hive  on  this  box  ;  then  load  your  fumigator 
with  puft-ball,  and  proceed  as  Mr.  Quinby 
directs,  and  drop  the  bees.  Look  out  for  the 
queen,  if  she  was  not  destroyed  before  you 
smoked  the  bees.  The  better  way  is  to  kill  the 
black  queen  before  smoking  them,  as  then  they 
do  not  need  to  be  smoked  so  much.  Have 
ready  another  box,  about  three  inches  deep, 
with  bottom,  and  inch  holes  through  its  sides, 
covered  with  wire  cloth,  to  let  in  fresh  air.  Put 
the  bees  in  this  box  and  set  the  hive  over  them. 
When  the  bees  revive,  and  begin  to  climb  up, 
put  in  your  Italian  queen,  and  keep  the  bees 
confined  till  next  morning.  They  should  also 
have  upward  ventilation. 

Can  some  one  tell  me,  through  the  Journal, 
how  to  keep  my  bees  from  swarming  ?  I  would 
rather  have  honey  than  swarms. 

The  past  season  was  not  as  good  as  last  year. 
My  bees  made  one-third  less  honey  this  year  than 
last.  Peter  Livingston. 

Nm  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1871. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal,] 

Keport  from  Pratt's  Hollow,  Madison  Go,,  K".  Y. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  commencement  of  our 
season  here  was  poor,  but  by  the  20th  of  June 
the  bees  began  to  get  honey  pretty  freely,  and 
so  continued  until  the  first  of  August,  as  our 
season  ends  early  with  the  basswood  bloom. 

I  hived  one  large  swarm  on  the  16th  of  July, 
and  in  fifteen  days  they  filled  a  common  box  hive 
and  six  5  lb.  boxes.  I  think  I  never  saw  bees 
get  honey  faster  than  they  did  this  year  from  the 
basswood  blossoms. 

I  began  the  season  with  twenty-five  colonies. 
They  increased  to  forty-five,  mostly  by  natural 
swarming.  I  took  from  them — young  swarms 
and  all — nine  thousand  eight  hundred  (9,800) 
pounds  of  box  honey,  including  weight  of  boxes, 
and  sold  it  in  that  form  at  an  average  of  twenty 
cents  per  pound. 

I  doubled  a  good  many  of  my  young  swarms. 
I  think  that  those  I  thus  doubled  averaged  me 
sixty  pounds  of  box  honey  per  hive,  while  those 
that  I  hived  singly  did  not  average  over  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  hive.  Will  it  not  pay  to  double 
young  swarms,  where  they  can  be  bought  in  the 
fall  for  five  dollars  each  ?  I  can  buy  plenty  of 
black  bees  in  this  county,  in  box  hives  for  that 
price. 


I  think  the  golden  willows  are  a  great  help  to 
bees  in  the  spring.  I  was  at  my  father's  in 
Oneida  county,  about  the  first  of  May.  There 
are  a  great  many  of  those  willows  there,  and  I 
think  his  bees  came  in  as  loaded  from  them  as 
they  did  here  from  the  basswoods.  This  year 
the  bees  got  such  a  start  from  the  willows,  that 
they  commenced  swarming  as  soon  as  the  apple 
trees  came  in  blossom,  or  say  the  18th  and  2Uth 
of  May. 

My  best  colony,  this  year,  of  black  bees  in  a 
box  hive,  gave  me  one  hundred  and  fifty  (150) 
pounds  of  box  honey.  A  good  many  of  the 
boxes  had  a  considerable  amount  of  dry  comb 
in  them.  I  think  I  can  get  one-third  more  honey 
in  that  way  than  by  single  capping.  My  best 
half-blood  colony  gave  me  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  (125)  pounds  of  box  honey,  with 
only  the  natural  start  combs  in  the  boxes. 

I  had  a  few  Italians  and  half-bloods.  They 
commenced  swarming  about  one  week  earlier 
than  the  blacks. 

My  bees  were  mostly  in  box  hives.  I  could 
have  got  more  from  them  if  they  had  all  been  in 
shallow  Laugstroth  hives.  I  am  making  a  hun- 
dred Langstroth  and  a  hundred  Quinby  hives 
for  the  coming  season. 

Probably  twenty  of  my  swarms  went  to  the 
woods.  One  large  swarm  that  I  had  trebled, 
started  work  in  the  hive,  and  continued  about 
forty-eight  hours,  then  left  for  the  woods  with- 
out alighting.  I  expected  a  hundred  pounds  of 
honey  from  it,  if  it  had  stayed. 

G.  T.  Fearon. 

Dec.  29,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Queens,  and  Corresponding  Hives, 


On  ])age  114  of  the  November  number  of  the 
Journal,  Mr.  Benjamin  says  he  feels  sorry  for 
friend  Grallup.  Now,  save  your  sorrow,  friend 
B.,  for  we  can  stand  any  amount  of  such  pitch- 
ing in.  But  the  amount  of  correspondence  that 
I  had  before  I  sent  that  article  charging  the 
dollar,  no  live  man  could  possibly  stand.  Those 
same  chaps  that  have  done  the  pitching  in, 
would  like  to  have  Gallup  devote  his  entire  time 
to  correspondents,  and  then  kick  him  for  not 
doing  more.  Still,  this  is  not  what  we  started 
for  in  this  article.  It  is  about  that  queen's 
laying  herself  to  death  in  our  Youreka,  Back 
Action,  Extractor,  Reversible,  Revolvable,  Mova- 
ble Comb,  Twin  Bee  Hive.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  some  queens  will  lead  out  a  swarm, 
fill  a  standard  hive,  lead  out  another  swarm,  and 
fill  that  hive,  still  lead  out  a  third,  and  fill  that 
hive  also.  And  with  us,  such  prolific  queens 
are  almost  invariably  long-lived.  We  have  had 
them  retain  their  full  prolificness  the  fourth 
season,  and  do  as  well  as  a  majority  of  queens 
still  in  their  fifth  season.  But,  suppose  your 
figures  are  correct,  and  on  my  princii^le  a  queen 
will  produce  the  workers  to  gather  eight  hun- 
dred (800)  pounds  of  honey  in  one  season  ;  or, 
on  the  old  plan,  it  takes  her  three  years  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result ;  we  say,  let  her  spread 
herself.     There  may  be  something  more  here 
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yet,  that  you  have  not  thought  of.  We  once 
removed  a  large  swarm  of  bees  (from  a  house) 
that  had  been  there  a  number  of  years,  and  they 
had  a  queen  as  large  again  as  a  common  one. 
Again,  we  removed  a  swarm  from  a  large  bass- 
wood  log,  and  found  the  old  queen  a  tremendous 
large  one  (not  as  large  as  an  ox,  but  large 
for  a  queen).  "We  also  found  extra  large  queen 
cells,  and  made  three  extra  large  swarms  from 
the  old  log.  Queens  and  queen  cells  were  extra 
large,  that  were  raised  in  our  large  colonies 
last  season.  The  bees  seem  to  expend  large 
amounts  of  wax  on  the  cells,  -and  place  an 
extra  large  amount  of  food  in  them.  D.  L. 
Adair,  in  his  "'Outlines  of  Bee-Culture,'*  says, 
on  page  13  :  "  It  is  found  in  practice,  that  the 
queen  is  more  prolific  in  a  hive  Adhere  sh.e  is  not 
crowded  for  room  to  deposit  eggs,  and  the  whole 
population  is  more  industrious.'"  And  on  page 
17,  he  says  :  '•  Queens  raised  in  full  sized  cham- 
bers, are  larger,  more  prolific,  and  live  longer.^'' 
&c.  In  practice,  certainly,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Adair.  If  this  is  correct,  then,  in  an  extra  large 
colony,  we  can  raise  extra  large  queens  to  meet 
the  emergency.  So  fai-,  so  good.  Right  here, 
we  will  say,  that  Mr.  Adair's  section  hive  is  used 
ih  just  as  many  forms,  with  the  same  size 
frames  or  sections,  as  we  used  in  our  hive.  We 
obtained  some  valuable  suggestions  from  him 
and  his  hive  at  the  conventions  last  winter. 
After  using  the  extractor,  we  formed  an  opinion 
of  what  we  wanted  for  a  hive,  and  we  went  to 
the  conventions  chock  full  of  our  ideas,  and 
Mr.  Adair  was  the  only  individual  we  found 
there  that  had  formed  the  same  opinions  ;  or  if 
others  had,  they  kept  them  to  themselves.  We 
do  not  intend  to  use  large  hives  exclusively,  but 
in  connection  with  our  standard  hives. 

E.  Gallup. 
Orchard,  Iowa,  Dec,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Virgin  Queens  becoming  Drone  Layers. 


One  year  ago  last  summer,  I  had  at  one  time 
secured  so  many  hatched  queens  and  maturing 
queen  cells,  from  stocks  that  had  swarmed  natur- 
ally, that  I  had  a  queen  in  each  of  my  one  hun- 
dred and  three  (108)  nuclei  then  running,  and 
quite  a  number  of  queens  left  which  I  preserved 
in  nuclei  that  had  no  fertile  queen.  In  a  num- 
ber of  instances  those  extra  queens  were  neg- 
lected or  killed  by  the  workers,  as  soon  as  the 
queen  at  liberty  became  fertile.  A  small  num- 
ber, however,  was  saved  in  such  of  these  nuclei 
as  had  lost  the  queens  at  liberty,  during  their 
wedding  flight.  Much  occupied,  then,  by  other 
pressing  work,  I  did  not  liberate  those  queens 
until  they  were  fourteen  days  old.  They  were 
readily  accepted  by  the  workers,  and  I  noticed 
some  of  them  making  their  wedding  flight  the 
same  day  they  were  liberated.  Three  days 
afterwards  I  examined  the  nuclei  containing 
those  queens,  and  found  five  of  them  fertile  and 
laying.  This  was  on  the  seventeenth  day  after 
they  were  hatched.  A  few  days  later  I  had  oc- 
casion to  fill  a  laro:e  number  of  orders  for  un- 


tested queens,  and  shipped  those  five  among 
others.  Think  of  my  surprise  when  I  found  the 
progeny  of  all  those  five  queens  was  drone  brood 
in  worker  combs  !  Of  course  I  had  to  send  other 
queens  immediately ;  but  this  turning  drone 
layer  at  so  early  an  age,  was  contrary  to  all  my 
former  experience.  A  queen  that  had  hatched 
on  April  4th,  at  the  time  when  I  wintered  out 
my  bees,  did  not  commence  laying  until  the  forty- 
third  day  of  her  age,  and  laid  worker  eggs  ex- 
clusively in  worker  cells  for  three  months  and  a 
half,  when  she  commenced  intermingling  some 
drone  eggs  among  worker  brood,  and  was  then 
superseded.  Three  other  queens  hatched  on 
April  loth,  and  at  liberty  in  their  hives,  com- 
menced laying  drone  eggs  exclusively  on  the  33d 
day  of  their  age.  At  one  time  in  the  month  of 
September  I  had  forty-five  queens,  none  of 
which  were  impregnated,  on  account  of  cold, 
I'ainy  weather  prevailing,  over  three  weeks  old. 
The  weather  had  changed,  becoming  fine  and 
warm,  and  all  these  queens,  except  a  few  that 
were  lost  or  killed,  were  impregnated  in  the 
course  of  two  days,  and  became  regularly 
fertile. 

If  the  above  reported  experience  of  young 
queens  becoming  drone  layers  when  caged  four- 
teen days  in  warm  weather,  should  be  confirmed 
by  further  observation  and  corroborated  by  the 
experience  of  other  queen  breeders,  it  would 
seem  to  be  established  that  virgin  queens  could 
not  be  kept  long  in  cages  or  queen  nurseries 
without  detriment,  even  if  thejr  should  not  be 
neglected  or  killed  by  the  bees  in  whose  hives 
they  are  placed  for  preservation.  I  find,  however, 
that  worker  bees  that  have  a  prolific,  fertile 
queen  in  their  hives,  will  try  their  best  to  destroy 
virgin  queens  kept  in  queen  nurseries  or  cages  — 
]>robably  apprehensive  that  their  own  queen  was 
in  danger. 

A.  Grimm. 

Jefferson  Wis.,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

In  Peace  Prepare  for  War, 


As  there  is  not  much  to  be  done  now  that  our 
pets  are  snugly  stored  away  in  their  winter 
quarters,  perhaps  dreaming  of  better  days,  prob- 
ably now  is  the  mcst  favorable  time  to  mature 
our  jilans  for  the  coming  season.  , 

We  have  read  carefully  the  Journal  for  1870 
and  1871,  and  have  been  expecting  so  see  some- 
body recommending  for  the  management  of  bees, 
a  plan  like  our  own,  or  one  very  similar  ;  but  as 
we  have  not  seen  anything  quite  like  it,  we 
will  give  it  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth. 

Mr.  Editor,  this  is  no  new  fangled  thing.  We 
have  practiced  it  for  the  past  ten  years,  with  the 
best  results.  Like  many  readers  of  the  Journal 
I  am  located  where  forage  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  white  and  alsike  clover  ;  and  those 
situated  like  myself  will  be  the  ones  that  will  be 
benefij;ed  by  my  plan.  Every  beekeeper  knows 
that,  "in  such  locations,  the  time  for  gathering 
honey  is  very  short — at  longest  not  more  than 
sixty  days.     Now,  if  you  expect  much  surplus, 
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you  must  have  very  populous  stocks  to  gather  it. 
Then  comes  the  question,  vrhat  do  we  consider 
strong  stocks  ?  Well,  we  consider  a  hive  that 
did  not  swarm,  a  good  stock,  generally  giving 
us  a  good  surplus  ;  and  yet  even  such  sometimes 
fail  to  come  up  to  our  standard.  But  we  will 
now  try  and  give  you  our  plan  for  making  work- 
ing swarms.  Let  me  here  remark  that  my  ex- 
perience has  been  with  black  bees  and  natural 
swarming.  The  past  season  I  introduced  about 
twenty  Italian  and  hybrid  queens. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  for  example,  I  have  on 
hand  lifty-four  stocks,  provided  all  come  out 
right  in  the  spring.  Suppose  these  all  send  out 
a  swarm  each,  fifty-four  in  number — what  shall 
I  do  with  so  many  swarms  ?  I  have  only  twenty 
empty  hives,  and  am  determined  not  to  make 
any  more,  because  it  is  Jioney  that  I  am  after, 
and  if  I  should  double  my  stock,  I  should  not 
get  honey  enough  to  grease  a  pan-cake. 

I  will  now  try  to  explain  how  I  manage.  A  few 
days  before  swarming  commences,  I  locate  all 
my  emi^ty  hives  in  my  yard,  just  where  I  want 
them  to  stand  through  the  season.  I  have  all 
swarms  in  a  basket  hive  as  they  issue,  and  carry 
them  to  the  hives  designed  for  them.  Do  not 
forget  to  mark  day  and  date  on  every  hive  both 
old  and  young.  We  will  now  take  it  for  granted 
that  you  have  already  hived  eight  new  swarms. 
Well,  if  any  of  them  have  been  hived  three, 
four  or  five  days,  it  makes  no  particular  diflier- 
ence,  though  we  prefer  four  days.  Now  intro- 
duce another  big  swai'm  in  each.  But  a  neighbor 
tells  us  we  could  not  put  two  of  his  swarms  in 
one  of  our  hives.  Moonshine  !  We  never  had 
two  swarms  in  our  life,  but  we  could  make  room 
for  them,  and  keep  them  at  work  too,  when  any- 
thing sweet  was  to  be  found  abroad.  But  we 
are  off  the  track  again.  Well,  we  said  put  in 
another  big  swarm.  But  we  want  a  fair  fixing — 
half  a  dozen  platforms,  four  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide,  made  of  inch  boai-ds.  Nail  two  strips 
on  the  top,  one  at  each  side  to  project  two 
inches,  to  clamp  on  the  bottom  board  of  the  hive 
to  be  doubled  up.  A  board,  of  course,  is  nailed 
at  the  other  end,  which  makes  it  level  with  the 
hive  that  is  to  receive  the  swarm.  Now,  when 
you  have  nailed  a  lath  on  each  side  of  your 
platform,  to  keep  the  bees  from  falling  on  the 
gi'ound  when  they  begin  to  scatter  ;  one  thing 
more,  and  we  are  ready  for  action.  Raise  the 
front  of  the  hive  that  is  to  receive  the  swarm 
one  inch.  Of  course,  you  have  during  the  day 
taken  off  the  honey  board  and  covered  the  top 
with  neat  and  handsome  glass  boxes.  Our  hive 
accommodates  forty-five  pounds  in  six  boxes  ;  or 
if  the  extractor  is  to  be  used,  put  on  the  upper 
story.  All  being  in  readiness,  bring  along 
your  swarm  in  an  old  box  hive,  for  as  a  matter 
of  course  you  did  not  have  them  in  a  frame  hive, 
because  it  would  be  quite  a  job  to  shake  them 
out  of  the  frames.  Now,  with  one  jerk  drop  the 
bees  on  your  platform,  one  foot  in  front  of  the 
hive  to  run  them  in.  They  will  scatter  all 
around  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  do  not  disturb 
them  till  they  begin  to  travel  for  the  hive  ;  then 
keep  them  moving  till  all  are  in.  The  next 
morning  set  the  hive  level,  but  still  raised  on  all 


sides,  three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom 
board. 

The  reason  why  you  want  several  boards  or 
platforms,  is,  that  you  can  be  doubling  up  six  or 
eight  swarms  at  the  same  time,  and  you  will  do 
it  in  half  an  hour.  One  thing  must  not  be  for- 
gotten—this operation  must  be  done  after  sun- 
down, and  when  it  is  nearlj'-  dark.  The  swarms 
will  then  unite  without  the  loss  of  a  single  bee. 
Now  double  up  all  your  new  swarms  as  fast  as 
possible,  for  every  day  counts.  At  the  same 
time  keep  making  new  ones,  till  you  have  used 
up  all  your  hives.  We  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  have  now  made  fifteen  new  swarms  all 
doubled  up  thn-ty  single  ones  ;  and  providing  all 
your  stocks  send  out  a  swarm,  you  have  twenty- 
four  to  come  yet.  Well,  we  will  try  to  find  a 
place  for  them,  where  they  can  be  made  useful. 
We  will  now  return  a  swarm  back  to  every  one 
that  has  swarmed.  And  here  the  question  is 
often  a>ked — what  do  you  do  with  the  extra 
queen?  Well,  if  I  had  any  use  for  a  queen,  I 
should  jircserve  her  ;  or  if  I  had  a  choice  of  the 
two,  I  should  keep  the  best.  But  in  this  case  I 
have  no  use  for  queens,  so  she  may  pass  in  with 
the  swarm,  and  next  morning  you  can  have 
a  funeral.  But  we  are  going  astray  again.  We 
said  we  should  send  back  a  swarm  to  every  old 
stock  that  had  sent  one  out.  But,  if  it  can  be 
avoided,  do  not  return  a  swarm  to  the  hive  it 
came  out  from.  We  have  returned  hundreds  of 
second  swarms  back  to  their  own  hive  ;  but  in 
"^this  case,  an  old  queen  still  under  the  swarming 
impulse,  will  sometimes  lead  the  swarm  out 
again.  Now  for  further  operations.  You  have 
to-day  four  swarms,  of  course  in  box  hives,  and 
let  them  stand  just  where  you  hived  them  till 
nearly  dark  ;  but  during  the  afternoon  you  pre- 
pared four  old  stocks  to  receive  them.  I  mean 
by  this,  that  you  have  desti'oyed  all  queen  cells 
to  be  found  in  said  hives.  If  so,  put  on  your 
surplus  boxes  or  upjier  stories  ;  bring  on  your 
platforms  and  douce  the  bees  thereon.  Shake 
all  four  swarms  out  on  their  platforms,  and  by 
the  time  you  get  back  to  the  first  one,  the  bees 
are  making  for  the  hive.  With  a  little  brush  of 
some  kind  keep  them  moving  till  all  are  gone  in. 
If,  when  you  have  returned  a  swarm  to  each  old 
stock,  the  swarming  still  continues,  make  one 
or  two  more  new  swarms,  till  all  are  dis- 
posed of. 

Now  you  have  what  we  term  a  lot  of  strong 
swarms,  not  here  and  there  one  in  the  yard 
storing,  as  in  most  cases  where  swarming  is 
allowed  and  every  swarm  hived  separately  ;  but 
every  one  storing  surplus.  How  is  that  for 
high  ? 

It  may  be,  if  the  season  is  a  good  one,  that 
some  of  your  first  hived  double  swarms  may 
send  out  a  swarm  in  about  four  weeks.  If  they 
do,  our  plan  is  to  catch  the  queen,  return 
the  bees  and  let  them  raise  a  young  queen. 
This  has  never  failed  with  us.  Give  them  plenty 
of  room  to  store  surplus  honey,  and  you  Avill  not 
be  troubled  much  with  swarms. 

A  brother  beekeeper  suggested  to  us  last 
season  that  Italians  and  hybrids  will  not  bear 
handling  and  doubling  like  the  black  bees.    We 
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shall  give  them  a  fair  trial  the  comiug  season, 
and  should  such  prove  to  be  the  case,  we  do  not 
want  them,  as  we  are  not  prepared  yet  to  be- 
lieve that  a  single  swarm  of  Italians  will  store 
as  much  honey  as  two  swarms  of  blacks. 

It  may  be  that  some  beekeepers  will  object  to 
this  method  of  ours,  in  returning  the  swarms  to 
all  the  hives  that  had  sent  out  a  swarm,  destroy- 
ing all  tlie  young  queens,  and  returning  all  the 
old  ones.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  honestly  con- 
fess that  we  were  a  little  skeptical  on  this  point 
ourselves,  for  the  first  two  or  three  seasons  ;  but 
time  has  proven  to  us  that  it  made  not  a  particle 
of  difference.  Our  stocks  are  to-day  just  as 
good  as  they  ever  were,  and  we  think  even 
better.  Our  loss  in  queens  has  not  amounted 
to  more  than  one  in  twenty-five  the  year 
round. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  light  your  pipe*  take 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  sit  down  in  the 
shade,  where  you  can  watch  these  stocks,  as  tlie 
bees  fly  out  in  all  directions  from  the  hive.  It 
will  make  you  smile  ;  and  you  may  just  bet 
your  old  boots. f  that  if  there  is  any  honey  to  be 
found,  you  will  get  your  share.  We  have  never 
had  a  season  so  poor  since  we  adopted  the  plan, 
but  a  little  double  swarm  would  fill  the  hive 
with  combs  and  store  honey  enough  to  last  till 
spring.  But  we  liave  known  plenty  of  singly 
hived  swarms  starve  before  the  first  of  De- 
cember. 

The  past  season  a  brother  beekeeper  con- 
demned our  plan  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
quantity  of  bees  put  in  one  hive,  will  invariably 
build  too  much  drone  comb.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  swarm  was  hived  four  days 
before  it  was  doubled  ;  and  if  the  weather  was 
good  the  greater  part  of  the  combs  are  then 
already  built  or  well  started.  But  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  aniy  difference.  Some  stocks 
build  more  of  such  combs  than  others.  But  do 
not  be  alarmed ;  the  working  force  of  your 
hives  will  be  ample  so  long  as  the  flowers  last, 
and  they  will  go  into  winter  quartei's  with  all 
the  bees  you  need.  In  fact,  we  have  some- 
times thought  the  hives  contained  too  many 
bees  to  winter  well. 

Our  esteemed  brother  Ezra  Rood,  of  Wayne, 
Michigan,  paid  us  a  visit  last  season,  in  swarm- 
ing time,  expressly  to  investigate  our  plan.  We 
demonstrated  to  him  our  best  Grecian  style,  and 
he  went  home  as  he  said  to  put  it  in  practice. 
As  we  have  not  heard  from  him  since,  we  do  not 
know  how  he  likes  it.  Brother  Townley  of 
Parma,  has  practiced  this  plan,  more  or  less  ; 
but  as  he  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  rais- 
ing queens,  we  think  he  has  not  fully  carried 
it  out. 

We  also  visited  brother  Temple,  of  Ridgway, 
Michigan.  He  has  a  large  apiary,  and  after 
talking  with  him,  we  explained  to  him  our 
method.  He  promised  to  try  it,  and  at  the  fol- 
lowing State  Fair,  held  in  Jackson,  he  told  us, 
if  he  had  known  this  before,  he  could  have  sold 


hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  more  "honey  ;  and  he 
is  another  convert. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  we  have  spun  a  pretty  long 
yarn  and  will  try  to  close.  We  should  feel  more 
at  home  holding  the  plow-handle  than  writing 
articles  for  the  Journal,  because  many  of  its 
readers  have  forgotten  more  than  we  have  ever 
thought  of. 

About  hives  we  have  nothing  to  say.  Wc  use 
a  well  made  box,  with  frames.  Cost  about 
seventy-five  cents.  Two  coats  of  paint,  and  the 
nail  holes  puttied  up.  We  are  a  jackknife  car- 
penter, and  do  our  own  work.  We  think  very 
loud  sometimes  that  if  men  would  study  bees 
more  and  fixings  less,  they  would  get  more 
honey. 

We  have  forgotten  to  mention  one  thing  that 
has  been   useful  to   us.     In   swarming   time   it 
often   happens  that   two   swarms   go   together, 
and  they  prove  more  or  less  troublesome  till  one 
of  the  queens  is  killed.     We  have   often  had 
them   swarm   out   two  or   three  times,    before 
finally  concluding  to  stay.    But  we  manage  them 
in  this  way  now.     As  soon  as  such  swarms  are 
hived,  set  the   hive   in   a   shady  place   on   the 
ground,  of  course  with  a  board  under  the  hive. 
Raise   the  hive  all  around  on  blocks  one  inch        ■ 
thick.    Now  take  any  kind  of  thin  cloth,  having    -s^ 
no  holes  or  rents  in   it.     Spread  it  over  the  top      ^ 
of  the  hive  and  reaching  down  to  the  ground.        j 
Pull  the  bottom  of  the  cloth  out  tent-like,  and        i 
lay  stones  or  bricks  on  the  loose  ends,  or  any- 
thing that  will  keep .  all  tight.     Be  sure  that  no 
place  is  left  where  a  bee  can  get  out,  and  they 
will  remain  perfectly  quiet.     By  next  morning 
one  of  the  queens  will   have  been  destroyed  ; 
then  put  the  hive  on  its  stand,  and  all  will  be 
right. 

If  we  have  an  unruly  swarm  we  tent  them  ^ 
out  till  sundown  ;  then  unite  it  with  some  other  ;  g 
and  the  trouble  is  at  an  end. 

Long  live  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  may 
it  see  many  happy  new  years. 

J.  Butler. 

Jackson,  Mich.,  Dec.  28,  1S71. 


*  Fumigator,  if  you  please.    We  do  not  now  smoke. 
[Ed. 

t  Not  worth  a  dime !     [Ed. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

To  Prevent  Combs  from  Breaking. 

The  following  is  the  way  I  prevent  the  comb 
from  breaking  while  using  tlie  honey  extractor, 
in  cold  weather,  in  fall  or  wiuter.  It  works 
with  perfect  satisfaction  to  me. 

I  use  a  zinc  can  with  a  tight  cover  and  a  hole 
near  the  bottom  to  let  the  honey  oiit  of.  It  is 
tlirough  this  hole  that  I  admit  the  steam.  First 
I  shave  the  caps  off  of  two  combs,  put  them  in 
the  can,  and  put  on  the  cover,  then  having  a 
common  tea  kettle  boiling  on  the  stove,  I  raise 
up  the  can  so  that  the  steam  will  enter  at  the 
aforementioned  hole,  turn  the  comb  gently  for 
three  or  four  minutes,  and  then  you  may  turn  as 
fast  as  required  without  the  least  danger  of 
breaking  the  combs.  This  is  much  bettor,  and 
far  less  trouble  than  letting  the  combs  stand  in  a 
warm  room  two  or  three  hours. 

J.  Pickering. 

Brampton,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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Washington,  February,  1872. 


Ill  health  during  part  of  the  past  month,  pre- 
vented us  from  giving  the  Journal  the  usual  attention, 
though  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  managed, 
notwithstanding,  to  make  up  a  very  readable  paper. 


On  the  14th  ult.,  a  subscriber  mailed  to  us  at 
Byron,  Mich.,  a  letter  enclosing  two  dollars,  but 
omitted  to  give  us  his  name.  Whom  shall  we  credit  ? 
Another  subscriber,  writing  from  Ipswich,  Mass., 
on  the  8th  ult.,  enclosed  two  dollars,  but  likewise 
failed  to  give  his  name.  In  his  case,  we  ventured  to 
guess.    If  wrong,  will  the  writer  please  correct  us  ? 


Mr.  G.  W.  Childg  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  the 
Public  Ledger  Almanac  for  1872,  containing  a  large 
amount  of  statistical  and  other  information,  in  a  con- 
densed and  compact  form.  The  almanac  is  not  for 
sale  anywhere,  but  ninety  thousand  copies  of  it  were 
printed  by  Mr.  Childs,  to  be  presented  to  subscribers 
to  (Philadelphia)  Public  Ledger. 


B^"  Mr.  A.  Gray,  of  the  firm  of  Gray  &  Winder, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  intends  going  to  Europe  in  the 
spring,  to  procure  a  supply  of  pure  Italian  queen 
bees  for  his  own  apiary.  He  will  also  take  a  limited 
amount  of  orders  from  others  desiring  such  queens, 
to  be  sent  to  them  by  express  from  Cincinnati  on  his 
return.  Terms  $15  per  queen.  Orders  accompanied 
by  the  cash,  either  in  registered  letters  or  post  office 
money  orders,  should  be  addressed  to  him  prior  to 
March  15th  next.  Mr.  Gray  is  an  experienced  bee- 
breeder,  and  will  no  doubt,  make  careful. selections. 


To  Mr.  Langst;  oih's  exposure  of  H.  A.  King's 
operations,  and  his  dispassionate  and  dignitied' notice 
of  the  Baron  of  Berlepsch's  Declaration,  we  need  not 
invite  attention— the  interest  felt  iu  the  subject  will 
command  it,  of  course. 


We  purpose  next  month  to  insert  the  Baron  of 
Berlepsch's  Declaration,  into  the  making  of  which 
he  was  unwarily  entrapped  by  the  wily  misrepresen- 
tations of  H.  A.  King.  We  reserve,  till  then,  any  re- 
marks we  may  have  to  make  with  reference  to  it. 


A  slight  error  occurred  in  the  January  num- 
ber, in  our  reference  to  Mr.  Langstroth,  which, 
though  of  not  much  importance,  we  desire  to  correct. 
Instead  of  "  Befpre  the  spring  of  185i  we  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Langstroth,"  read  "  Before  the  autumu 
of  1851."  We  then  first  heard  of  him  from  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Berg  ;  but  we  never  saw  him  or  had  any  con- 
versation or  correspondence  with  him  till  after  the 
1st  of  August,  1853,  as  we  stated  last  month. 


iS~  The  preposterous  absurdity  of  claims  made 
now  to  having  invented  movable  frame  hives  twenty- 
flve  or  thirty  years  ago,  must  be  evident  to  every 
candid  man,  who  retiects  for  a  moment  on  the  pre- 
requisites which  the  intelligent  use  of  such  frames  in- 
volves ;  and  who  is  aware  of  what  was  the  highest  ad- 
vance which  practical  bee-culture  had  reached  in  this 
country,  when  Mr.  Langstroth  made  his  invention 
and  published  his  book.  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  (and  doubt  not  that  all  tbiuking  beekeepers, 
old  enough  to  know  the  facts  as  they  theu  existed, 
will  agree  with  us),  that  when  Mr.  L.  invented  his 
frames,  and  before  he  published  his  book,  there  were 
not  three  men  in  the  country  (unless  instructed  by 
him)  who  could  have  used  a  movable  comb  hive  intel- 
ligently and  successfully,  if  one  had  been  presented  to 
them  ready  stocked.  Beekeepers  had  to  be  eihicatcd 
to  use  the  frames — that  is,  tliey  had  to  learn  how  to 
manipulate  with  them,  before  they  could  manage 
them  with  any  prospect  of  success.  Many,  very 
many  intelligent  beekeepers,  long  accustomed  to 
manage  bees  in  common  hives,  tried  to  use  them,  and 
failed,  because  they  relied  on  mere  practical  skill, 
without  having  previously  qualified  themselves,  in 
some  degree,  by  studying  the  science  and  theory. 
Hundreds,  subsequently  very  skilful  and  successful 
operators,  well  remember  the  day  when  first  they 
ventured  to  undertake  the  job  of  opening  a  hive  and 
removing  a  comb  crowded  with  bees  ;  and  many  laugh- 
able stories  have  we  heard  from  the  lips  of  such, 
when  detailing  their  unlucky  experience  and  frequent 
discomfitures. 

And  now,  men,  who  still  occupy  only  back  scats  and 
the  lower  forms  in  the  schools  of  apiculture,  come 
forward  and  claim  that  they,  evc7i  they,  invented  these 
frames  a  full  quarter  of  a  century  ago  !  Why,  they 
might  as  well  claim  to  have  invented  car-buffers  and 
couplings,  railway  switches,  and  track-layiug  ma- 
chines, a  lustrum  or  two  before  George  Stevenson 
dreamed  of  the  first  locomotive  that  ever  run  by 
steam !  Such  people  should  reflect  for  a  moment 
how  preposterous  their  pretensions  are,  ere  they  com- 
mit themselves  so  egregiously. 


COKKESPONDENOE  OF  THE  BEE  JOUENAL. 

Los  Anoelos,  Cal.,  Dec.  35, 1871. — Bees  have  been 
able  to  fly  and  work  up  to  this  time,  with  the  excep- 
tiou  of  about  five  days,  it  being  rainy.  But  they 
found  little  honey  since  the  last  of  August,  as  the 
weather  was  very  dry.  Vegetation  is,  however,  start- 
ing finely  now,  and  bees  will  soon  have  plenty  of 
honey.  There  are  a  number  of  beekeepers  here  that 
have  one  hundred  or  more  colonies  ;  but  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  and  improved  bee  hives  are  not 
known  to  them. — J.  BECKLEy. 

Lucas,  Mo.,  Jan.  6,  1873. — Bees  laid  up  a  good 
supply,  and  to  spare,  of  liquid  sweets  this  season.  I 
had  only  eleven  stands  or  colonies ;  and  they  aver- 
aged two  hundred  and  forty  per  cent,  profit  the  past 
season,  above  expenses,     "iiowis  this  for  high?" 
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Many  of  my  farmer  neighbors  complain  because  the 
money-lender  asks  twenty  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  his 
money,  and  say  they  can't  make  that  at  farming. 
Bees  are  the  fellows  for  me.  They  board  themselves 
and  work  for  nothing. — Dk.  D.  L.  Lewis. 

SoLxn  KorALTON,  Vt.,  Jan.  6.— We  did  not  have 
an  average  yield  of  box  honey,  in  this  section,  the 
past  season,  and  next  to  no  swarming.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  box  honey  was  of  poor  quality,  dark,  and 
bitter,  the  product  of  "aphides  "  or  plant  lice,  and 
the  so-called  honey  dew.  In  some  towns,  however, 
bees  did  well,  storing  a  fine  quality  and  a  fair  amount. 
Four-fifths  of  the  beekeepers  are  using  the  Langstroth 
hive,  pure  and  simjule ;  and  -the  remainder  are  fast 
coraing  into  the  ranks.— D.  C.  Hunt. 

Winchester,  Va.,  Jan.  8.— Our  bees  started  in  the 
spring  as  finely  as  we  ever  saw  them  ;  and  with  the 
abundance  of  fruit  bloom  we  had,  I  looked  for  many 
swarms.  But  out  of  eighty  colonies  of  black  bees 
and  eight  colonies  of  Italians,  I  had  only  two  swarms 
of  blacks  and  two  of  Italians.  They  worked  finely 
on  white  clover,  alsike  clover,  and  blue  thistle, 
until  the  15th  of  July.  After  that  time.  I  do  not 
think  they  made  any  honey,  as  I  put  one  stand  on  a 
pair  of  scales,  the  20th  of  May,  and  they  never  in- 
creased an  ounce  in  weight  after  the  l5lh  of  July. 
The  largest  amount  of  honey  stored  in  one  day  was 
three  and  a  quarter  {'d{)  pounds  outhe  oth  of  June. 
The  largest  amount  of  honey  got  from  one  stock  of 
black  bees  was  seventy-one  (71)  pounds;  and  the 
largest  amount  from  an  Italian  stock  was  one  huu- 
dred  and  six  (106)  pounds,  in  twelve  pound  boxes 
with  glass  sides.  I  use  the  Langstroth  movable  comb 
hive  ;  and  like  it  better  than  any  I  have  ever  tried.  I 
have  never  had  my  colonies  heavier  in  honey  than 
they  are  this  winter.  Some  of  my  friends  recom- 
mend me  to  take  some  of  the  honey  from  them,  but  I 
think  I  shall  let  them  alone.— B.  F.  Montgomeky. 

Vermontville,  Mich.,  Jan.  9.— My  success  has 
been  indiffbrent,  thus  far  ;  and  my  bees,  I  find,  ap- 
proximate closely  to  the  cost  of  Horace  Greeley's 
turnips.  I  have  sixteen  colonies  in  my  apiary,  all 
in  Langstroth  hives  ;  one  colony  of  pure  Italians,  the 
remainer  blacks.  I  hope,  however,  to  be  able  to  give 
you  a  better  report  hereafter. — H.  J.  Martin. 

Blairstown,  Iowa,  Jan.  15. — I  have  kept  bees  for 
only  two  years.  I  commenced  with  three  stands  in 
box  hives,  on  shares,  and  put  eleven  in  movable 
frame  hives,  in  my  cellar  this  fall.  I  use  the  Lang- 
stroth hive,  only  dcejier  than  the  usual  form.  Mine 
are  14  inches  wide,  15|  deep,  and  lU  high.  I  like 
this  form  better  for  this  windy  prairie.— H.  D.  Moel- 

LEIi. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Tennessee  Apiarian  Society  and  Outside  Talk. 


Mk.  Editob  : — In  the  December  number  of 
the  Journal,  Mr.  W.  R.  King,  of  Milton,  Ky., 
in  speaking  of  the  Apiarian  Exhibition  at  the 
Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Associa- 
tion Fair,  recently  held  at  this  place,  in  which 
he  had  entered  his  "Triumph  "  hive,  says  : 

"As  I  was  a  stranger,  and  a  long  way  from 
home,  I  kept  quiet  and  looked  on,  listening  to 
outsiders,  and  it  was  tlie  general  talk  that  the 
Tennessee  Apiarian  Society  did  not  intend  that 
the  Langstroth  hive  should  be  beat,  for  their 
President  owns  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  that 
hive  ;  besides,  they  had  adopted  it,  as  a  society, 


and  they  mean  to  hold  on  to  it,  no  matter  what 
better  hive  may  be  shown  them." 

Now,  as  this  does  very  great  injustice  to  the 
Tennessee  Apiarian  Society,  I  desire,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  and  as  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  Apiarian  Department,  to  totally 
deny  that  any  such  feeling  existed  in  the  Society. 
My  relation  to  the  Society  is  such  that  such  a  ques- 
tion could  hardly  be  discussed  where  I  would  not 
hear  it,  as  I  probably  see  more  of  the  members 
between  times  of  meetings  than  any  other  mem- 
ber, and  1  can  assure  Mr.  King  that  I  have  never 
heard  one  word  spoken,  as  outsiders  inform  him. 
The  only  thing  that  gives  the  least  plausibility 
to  any  partiality  for  the  Langstroth  hive,  is  the 
fact    that,    some   three  or  four  years  ago,  the 
Society  adopted  a  resolution  recommending  the 
the  u.se  of  the  Langstroth  hive.     At  that  time 
the  right  to  this  State  was  owned  by  Mr.  Otis, 
and  not  by  Dr.  Hamlin,  the   President  of  the 
Society.     He  only  purchased   the   right  of  the 
State  about  one  year  ago.     There  have  been  ad- 
ditions to  the  Society  since  then,  and  no  one  has 
any  right  to  infer  what  hive  would  be  endorsed 
by  a  vote  of  the  Society  now.     And  right  here 
a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  status  of  some  of  the 
members  of  our  Society  will  go  far  to  refute  the 
outside  talk  referred  to  by  Mr.  King.     The  Vice 
President  of  our  Society  prefers  the  Adair  hive  ; 
another  member  of  the  Society  uses  the  Adair 
hive,  and  owns  the  patent  right  for  this  county  ; 
another  uses  what  he  calls  the  "  Tennessee  Im- 
proved "  hive,  which  was  in  competition  with 
other  hives  at  the  Fair  ;  and  still  another  has  an 
invention  of  his  own  (a  side-opening  and  side- 
surplus  box  hive),  which  he  uses  exclusively,  and 
will  introduce  it  soon.    Two  others  use  both  the 
"Buckeye"  and  the  "Langstroth"  hives;  and 
two  others  use  the  "  Alley  "  and  "  Langstroth  " 
hives.     To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  number 
of  active  members  of  our  Society,  this  will  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  they  are  not  so  wedded 
to  the  Langstroth  hive  as  to  turn  out  in  a  body 
to  prevent  any  other  hive  from  taking  a  pre- 
mium. 

Now  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr.  King 
heard  just  such  talk  as  he  states,  for  I  have 
heard  the  spirit  of  it  myself,  but  I  doubt  if  it 
was  very  general,  or  if  a  single  person,  not  in- 
terested in  other  hives  spoke  of  it. 

There  is  a  certain  hive  in  use  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  called  the  "Buckeye."  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  at  the  Fair  held  at  the  same  place, 
the  Langstroth  hive,  entered  by  Dr.  Hamlin,  took 
the  premium  over  the  Buckeye.  The  Buckeye 
parties  chose  to  believe  that  this  premium  was 
awarded  to  the  man  and  not  to  the  hive,  Dr. 
Hamlin  being  the  most  prominent  apiarian  in 
the  State,  and  they  have  declined  to  enter  their 
hive  for  premium  since.  I  do  not  allude  to  this 
to  open  any  discussion  as  to  the  fairness  or  un- 
fairness of  the  award,  as  it  was  before  my  bee 
days ;  but  only  to  account  for  this  present  out- 
side talk  Mr.  King  heard  so'  much  of.  I  have 
several  good  friends  interested  in  the  "Buck- 
eye "  hive,  and  after  I  was  appointed  one  of  the 
superintendents  of  the  Apiarian  Department, 
knowing  their  feeliirgs  about  it,  I  tried  to  in- 
duce them  to  exhibit  their  hive,  honey,  &c.,  for 
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two  purposes — to  make  a  lai'ge  exhibition  in  my 
department,  and  to  prove  to  them  that  they 
should  have  fair  play.  I  thought  the  result  of 
my  assurance  vras  that  they  would  exhibit ;  but 
on  Fair  day  I  found  that  they  still  declined  to 
do  so,  and  were  still  of  opinion  that  no  one  but 
Dr.  Hamlin  could  take  a  premium  ;  and  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  ]\Ir.  King  heard  outside 
talk  as  he  states,  but  is  the  Tennessee  Apiarian 
Society,  or  Dr.  Hamlin,  responsible  for  such  un- 
founded prejudice,  or  for  the  Doctor  purchasing 
a  hive  on  which  he  can  take  premiums  ?  "Why  do 
not  these  i^ersecuted  friends  join  our  Society  and 
outvote  and  outtalk  the  Laugstroth  members,  if 
they  choose.  They  have  been  repeatedly  invited 
and  urged  to  do  so,  but  they  seem  to  seek  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Now  the  awards  of  premiums  at  this  Fair 
prove  that  everything  is  not  cut  and  dried  for  the 
Doctor's  benefit,  as  intimated,  but  that  he  stands 
on  his  own  merits,  like  the  rest  of  us,  for  of  the 
three  premiums  taken  by  Dr.  H.,  two  were  with- 
out competition,  and  of  the  three  entries  by  the 
Doctor,  when  there  was  competition,  he  only 
took  one  premium,  and  that  was  on  his  Laug- 
stroth hive. 

This  was  my  first  experience  at  any  fair,  either 
as  a  manager  or  exhibitor ;  but  knowing  the 
squabbles  that  so  often  arise  over  awards  of  pre- 
miums, I  determined  and  prided  myself  on  my 
efforts,  to  have  everything  done  most  fairly.  It 
was  the  duty»of  the  superintendents  of  each  de- 
partment of  the  Fair  to  appoint  committees  in 
their  respective  departments,  and  as  my  co-super- 
intendent. Dr.  H.,  was  an  exhibitor  in  every  item 
in  the  bee  line,  and  I  only  in  one,  namely,  "ex- 
tracted honey,"  he  turned  the  entire  matter  of 
committees  over  to  me,  without  any  suggestion 
as  to  the  make-up  of  them,  more  than  to  expiess 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  done  in  a  manner  to 
give  every  one  a  fair  chance,  as  he  wanted  noth- 
ing.more;  ami  I,  when  it  came  to  premiums  on 
"honey,"  delegated  Mr.  King  to  make  up  the 
committee  and  superintend  tlie  awards,  which 
he  (Jjd  on  a  day  when  I  was  not  on  the  grounds 
at  all. 

In  making  up  the  committee  on  hives,  the 
name  of  every  one,  with  that  of  the  hive  he  used, 
was  laid  before  the  exhibitors  for  their  approval, 
and  all  agreed  that  the  committee  was  sutisfac- 
toiy.  Some  of  them  were  entirely  unknown  to 
me  until  that  moment.  Each  exhibitor  then  ex- 
plained the  merits  of  his  own  hive,  except  Dr. 
Hamlin,  who,  -being  one  of  the  superintendents, 
thought  best  to  allow  his  employee,  Mr.  Ladd, 
to  set  forth  the  merits  of  his  hive.  I  did  not  see 
Mr.  liarnum  on  the  ground. 

Of  the  committee  of  five  two  were  members  of 
the  Tennessee  Apiarian  Society  ;  and  one  of  these 
two,  notwithstanding  he  uses  the  Langstroth 
hive,  voted  for  King's  "Triumph"  hive.  It  is 
proper  to  state  that  Mr.  King's  hive  is  not  in  use 
here,  and  his  exhibition  at  the  Fair  was  our  first 
sight  of  it. 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  Tennessee  Apiarian 
Society  will  hold  on  to  the  Langstroth  hive,  no 
matter  what  better  hive  may  be  shown  them,  I 
will  merely  say  that  we  are  too  smart  for  that. 
The  only  earthly  interest  we  have  in  any  hive  is 


in  the  one  from  which  we  can  get  the  greatest 
yield  of  honey  ;  and  if  it  is  demonstrated  that 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  lodging  our  bees  in 
a  immpkin,  we  will  all  use  pumi^kins. 

I  have  necessarily  made  this  communication 
rather  long,  but  my  apology  is  to  place  the  Ten- 
nessee Apiarian  Society  in  its  proper  light,  to  do 
justice  to  the  officers  of  the  Fair,  and  to  assure 
Mr.  King  that  it  was  not  a  cut  and  dried  affair 
on  the  hive  question,  notwithstanding  outside 
talk.  And  I  herewith  leave  my  statement  to  the 
judgment  of  beekeepers  interested  in  the  honor 
of  their  co-laborers,  if  Mr.  King  did  not  have 
fair  play. 

J.  "VV.  FiSHEE. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  13,  1871. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

Keport  from  Hartford,  Wisconsin. 

CROWFOOT  BRO.'S  APIAET. 

In  May,  1869,  we  had  two  hundred  and  one 
colonies  of  bees,  mostly  Italians.  It  was  such  a 
bad  season  that  we  lost  by  actual  starvation 
forty-nine  colonies  in  the  summer,  and  put  up 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  in  the  fall.  In 
the  spring  of  1870  we  took  out  only  thirty-two, 
and  of  these  we  lost  eight  before  the  1st  of  June. 
We  let  them  increase  to  eighty-two  that  summer, 
and  got  about  seven  hundred  pounds  of  honey  in 
boxes.  By  June,  1871,  they  had  decrea.sed  to 
seventy  colonies,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
we  liad  thirty  natural  and  fourteen  artificial 
swarms,  and  obtained  by  weight  fifteen  thousand 
(15,000)  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and  a  little 
over  one  thousand  (1,000)  pounds  of  box  honey. 
Some  of  our  colonies  have  now  over  one  hundred 
pounds  of  bees,  bee  bread,  honey  and  combs  per 
hive.  We  think  there  will  be  about  four  thousand 
pounds  of  honey  in  the  hives  in  the  spring,  which 
we  can  take  out,  but  this  is  only  guess  work.  If 
it  should  prove  to  be  correct  it  will  make  in  all 
a  little  over  twenty  thousand  (20,000)  pounds  of 
honey  from  seventy  colonies,  besides  the  in- 
crease in  swarms.  You  are  at  liberty  to  publish 
this,  but  we  have  no  time  to  answer  letters  of 
inquiry.  We  have  stated  facts,  and  that  must 
do. 

Crowfoot  Bro.'s. 

Hartford,  Wis.,  Nov.  30,  1871. 


[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Winter  Reared  Queens. 


Away  back  somewhere  in  the  Journal,  some 
one  asked  what  Dr.  Gallup's  opinion  is  about 
queens  liatching  in  winter  and  becoming  fertilized 
in  spring.  We  have  had  such  cases  ourselves, 
and  have  already  given  our  ideas  of  them  in  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  but  will  now  give  them 
again,  along  with  some  other  information.  Our 
idea  is  that  queens  hatched  in  midwinter  remain 
to  a  certain  extent  comparatively  dormant ;  or, 
in  other  words,  their  age  does  not  advance.  The 
editor  says  on  page  9  of  No.  1,  vol.  1,  to  this 
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effect :  in  autumn  and  winter  bees  may  be  said  not 
to  grow  older,  though  advancing  months  in  age. 
Last  fall  I  received  an  Egyptian  queen  from  Mr. 
A.  Gray,  and  being  anxious  to  see  her  progeny, 
I  commenced  stimulating  and  got  three  cards 
filled  with  brood.  When  that  brood  hatched 
out,  or  soon  after,  the  Italian  bees  were  all  used 
np  or  dead  with  old  age  and  labor.  Whereas  if 
they  had  been  left  to  themselves  they  would 
have  lived  until  their  places  had  been  supplied 
with  young  bees  in  the  spring.  In  two  cases  I 
have  changed  black  bees  all  to  Italians  in  Sep- 
tember and  October,  simply  by  stimulating  to 
rear  brood  then,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
if  left  to  themselves  at  that  season  there  would 
have  been  any  quantity  of  blacks  remaining  the 
following  Muy,  and  but  very  few  Italians  in  the 
fall. 

By  the  way,  we  were  to  test  the  working 
qtialities  of  these  Egyptians.  So  far  I  prefer 
the  Italians,  but  their  fighting  qualities  are  ex- 
cellent. E.  Gallup. 

Orchard,  Iowa. 


[Vol-  tlie  American  Bee  Journal  ] 

The  Proposed  Improved  Hive. 

Mr.  Editor  : — On  page  120  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  November  last,  Mr.  Condit  gives 
us  an  article  on  "Improved  Bee  Hives,"  in  which 
he  says  that  a  hive  which  costs  five  dollars  is  too 
expensive  for  a  majority  of  beekeepers  ;  and  one 
which  costs  but  a  single  dollar,  if  so  made  that 
it  is  not  easily  manipulated,  &c.,  is  too  cheap  for 
any  beekeeper. 

Thus  far  I  agree  with  Mr.  C.  He  then  says 
2,000  cubic  inches  is  believed  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful apiarians  to  be  capacity  sufiicient  for  a 
large  colony,  for  breeding  purposes  and  storing- 
winter  supplies.  He  goes  on  to  describe  his 
cheap  hive  of  thirteen  frames,  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  19|  inches  from  front  to  rear,  151 
inches  deep,  and  12f  inches  from  side  to  side, 
which  makes  a  hive  of  over  3700  cubic  inches. 

Why  does  he  want  to  go  so  far  astray  from  the 
most  successful  apiarians,  making  his  cheap  hive 
almost  double  the  proper  capacity? 

Now  I  beg  the  privilege  of  diftering  with  Mr. 
C.  about  this  shaped  hive  being  easily  manipu- 
lated. Any  beekeeper  who  has  ever  handled 
frames  knows  that  it  is  difficult  to  lift  out  a 
frame  from  a  full  stock  when  the  frames  are 
fifteen  inches  or  more  deep.  But  when  the 
frames  are  closi^.  fitting  at  the  top,  and  15|  inches 
by  19^,  it  is  indeed  a  formidable  undertaking  to 
remove  them. 

I  am  not  partial  to  a  side-opening  hive  ;  but 
with  such  sized  frames  as  Mr.  C.  describes,  and 
close-fitting  at  that,  I  think  we  should  want  a 
"side-opener." 

I  have  used  the  movable  frames  for  fifteen 
years,  and  find  the  Langstroth  hive,  with  frame 
ten  inches  deep,  just  the  thing  for  this  section. 
And  if  I  were  in  Tennessee,  or  still  further  South, 
I  would  prefer  them  still  more  shallow.  My 
experience  is  that  the  bees  winter  in  them  fully 
as  well,  if  not  better,  than  in  deeper  hives. 

When  we  remember  that  Mr.  C.  writes  from 


Tennessee,  where  the  bees  can  fly  out,  more  or 
less,  every  week  in  the  year,  I  cannot  see  why  he 
objects  to  the  Langstroth  or  other  shallow  hive, 
unless  he  has  an  axe  to  grind  (even  if  it  be  only 
a  twenty-five  cent  one}. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Langstroth  hive,  with 
its  large  amount  of  surplus  honey  room,  is  just 
the  thing  for  the  South  ;  and  it  does  not  cost 
"/««  dollars"  either. 

Let  us  take  another  peep  into  Mr.  C.'s  hive, 
and  see  if  there  are  not  other  objections  to  it, 
with  all  its  "cheapness."  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  too  large  (37ii0  cubic  inches )  ;  but  we  will 
admit  he  can  control  the  size  with  his  division 
board.  So,  too,  can  we  with  the  Langstroth 
hive,  the  Triumph  hive,  or  almost  any  of  the 
patent  frame  hives,  or  non-patented  ones  either. 
They  all  use  the  division  board  to  contract  the 
size  of  hive,  to  suit  smaller  swarms,  or  for  queen 
raising. 

Mr.  C.  says  his  bees  work  out  at  each  end  of 
his  hive,  or  crosswise  of  the  frames.  Now,  when 
Ave  stand  by  the  hive  to  open  it  or  take  out  the 
frames,  the  most  convenient  place  to  stand  is  at 
the  side  of  the  frames.  This,  in  this  case,  would 
be  the  front  of  his  hive,  which  would  be  a  gi;eat 
annoyance  to  the  Avorking  bees  when  returning 
heavily  laden  from  the  fields. 

He  says,  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of 
honey  we  must  use  the  Extractor.  Well,  his 
frames  are  close  fitting,  consequently  are  one  and 
a  half  inches  wide,  and  the  combs  are  usually 
about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  So  that 
when  he  puts  them  in  the  Extractor,  the  wide 
frame  will  hold  the  comb  off  from  the  supporting 
wire  ;  when  the  machine  is  put  in  motion  the 
comb  will  break  out,  and  he  will  have  a  "sweet" 
job  to  fasten  them  in  again. 

Then,  he  has  a  cros.^  bar' in  the  center  of  his 
frames,  which  is  ^  objectionable,  as  that  is  the 
place  where  we  want  brood  and  not  wood ;  and 
to  leave  out  his  cross  bar,  his  frame  is  too  large 
and  deep  to  handle  or  extract,  and  as  the  combs 
are  usually  not  fastened  at  bottom,  they  would 
break  down. 

How  does  Mr.  C.  propose  to  ventilate  his  mam- 
moth hive  ?  When  full  of  bees,  in  warm  weather, 
there  would  be  heat  enough  in  it  to  almost  roast 
a  sirloin  of  beef.  His  frames  are  close  fitting  at 
top,  so  that  no  heated  air  can  escape  ;  and  there 
is  no  cooling  dead  air  space  between  the  top  of 
the  frames  and  the  top  lid.  I  should  hate  to  be 
one  of  his  bees,  to  be  roasted  alive. 

Mr.  C.  Avinds  up  by  saying  he  will  give  a  full 
and  complete  written  description  of  his  hive  ; 
but  all  correspondents  must  send  stamp  and 
money  enough  to  pay  for  stationery,  &c.  We 
suppose  he  means  about  twenty-fice  cents  for 
DEbCRiPTioN.  Cheap  enough  !  Seventy-five  per 
cent,  below  Oallup. 

We  have  no  "axe"  to  grind,  but  write  simply 
to  show  that  Mr.  C.  is  mistaken  in  a  good  hive 
for  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  more  Southern 
States. 

With  the  best  of  feeling  towards  Mr.  Condit 
and  all  other  beekeepers,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  Nesbit. 

Cynthiana,  Ey.,  Dec.  10,  1871. 
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Mitchell  &  Co.  Reviewed. 


Editor  American  Bee  Journal  : — Please 
insert  the  following  extracts  from  Nos.  15  and 
10,  October  15th  to  November  1st,  1871,  of  N. 
C.  Mitchell's  bee  paper,*  that  your  readers  may 
have  both  sides.  L.  L.  Langstroth. 

"  A  Word  to  Our  Subscribers. 

"  You  will  remember  that  we  gave  notice  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Journal,  that  we  would  pub- 
lish in  tliis  number  the  claims  and  disclaims  of 
Mr.  Langstroth  ;  and  just  as  we  go  to  press,  we 
received  from  Rev.  H.  A.  King  of  the  Beekee'pers' 
Journal,  the  statements  of  Baron  von  Berlepsch, 
who  is  an  eminent  beekeeper  of  Europe,  and  as  it 
will  look  well  in  print,  and  being  just  the  thing 
to  read  in  connection  with  Langstroth' s  claims, 
we  propose  to  publish  it. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  Mr.  Langstroth 
claimed  everything ;  but  finding  that  the  com- 


*  I  have  been  unwilling  to  call  N.  C.  Mitchell's  bee 
paper  the  "National  Bee  Journal,"  or  Mr.  King's 
"  The  Bee  Joxiroal  and  National  Agriculturist,"  tor 
reasons  that  I  think  will  be  deemed  sufficient  by  all 
fair-minded  men.  In  1861,  Mr.  Samuel  Wajiner  pub- 
lished the  first  periodical  devoted  to  bee-culture  ever 
issued  in  this  country  ;  its  title  was  the  "  American 
Bee  Journal."  In  consequence  of  the  business  dis- 
turbances created  by  our  lamentable  civil  war,  this 
publication  was  suspended  one  year  from  its  first 
issue.  In  1866,  Rev.  E.  Vanslyke  advertised  that  he 
would  publish  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  bee-culture,  under  the  title  of  "  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal."  Ou  being  informed  by  Mr.  Wag- 
ner that  this  was  the  title  of  the  periodical  published 
by  him  in  1861,  and  the  publication  of  which  he 
intended  soon  to  resume,  and  that  therefore,  while  he 
conceded  the  riglit  of  any  one  to  publish  a  periodical 
on  bee-culture,  he  must  object  to  his  using  this  title. 
Mr.  Vanslyke  very  honorably  changed  the  name  of 
his  paper  to  that  of  "  Bee  Gazette."  The  editors  of 
our  prominent  agricultural  papers  know  that  articles 
from  the  "  American  Bee  Journal  "  have  been  credited 
to  Mr.  King  and  Mitchell's  periodicals,  and  Mr. 
Wagner  has  been  repeatedly  informed  that  parties 
have  subscribed  for  them,  s;;pposing  they  were  sub- 
scribing for  the  "  American  Bee  Journal."  I  do  not 
liesitate,  therefore,  to  stigmatize  tlie  conduct  of 
Messrs.  King  and  Mitchell  in  assuming  titles  so  well 
calculated  to  deceive,  as  grossly  unfair,  and  I  believe 
that  the  public  will  sustain  the  charge. 


missioner  of  patents  would  not  allow  the  claims 
as  presented,  his  attorney  cunningly  devised 
another  plan.  His  motive  is  apparent  enough, 
his  eftorts  being  given  to  mystify  the  claims  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  the  beekeepers  in 
general,  and  determining  to  be  obtuse  as  possi- 
ble. He  proceeds  to  draw  up  the  disclaims  of 
Mr.  Langstroth,  and  in  fact  makes  such  a  perfect 
job  of  it,  that  one  must  sift  it  thoroughly  or  he 
will  not  be  able  to  see  through  both  his  claims 
and  disclaims.  To  properly  understand  it,  one 
must  need  be  an  attorney,  and  a  pretty  clear- 
headed one  in  the  bargain,  or  he  would  never 
see  his  way  through  the  fog  of  legal  lore  which 
envelopes  the  whole  proceedings. 

We  were  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Langstroth 
had  two  claims  that  would  hold  good,  neither  of 
which  would  we  give  a  fig  for,  and  recent  devel- 
opments have  confirmed  us  iu  the  impression 
that  should  the  case  ever  be  tried  in  any  court 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  United  State.s,  that 
said  court  will  cancel  the  celebrated  Langstroth 
patent ;  and  we  have  ■  serious  doubts  as  to  its 
ever  being  brought  up  for  a  test.  Mr.  Otis  is 
the  man  Friday  in  Mr.  Langstroth's  life,  and  the 
very  course  of  ]\h-.  Langstroth's  man  Fi-iday 
permits  us  in  taking  this  view  of  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1S68,  this  man  Otis  commenced 
suit  against  a  number  of  men.  We  will  mention 
the  names  of  some  :  A.  F.  Moon,  Vanslyke  and 
Austin  and  others,  all  using  different  hives. 
This  man  Friday  kept  these  cases  before  the  court 
until  even  his  stupidity  comprehended  that  a 
compromise  with  the  parties  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  accordingly  withdrew  them,  and 
we  are  told  that  Otis  paid  the  cost  in  every  case. 

But  it  seems  at  last,  that  Otis  did  get  judg- 
ment against  Charles  Austin,  and  the  decision 
of  the  court  3Ir.  Otis  had  copied  into  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's circxilar,  and  jiaraded  all  over  the  United 
States,  as  a  warning  to  all  users  and  manufactu- 
rers of  movable  comb  hives,  and  told  them  that 
their  turn  would  come  next.  Nevertheless,  mov- 
able comb  hives  flourished,  improvements  were 
made,  and  progression  has  kept  steadily  onward. 

Now  let  us  look  into  this  case,  and  see  what 
there  is  in  it.  There  is  only  one  judgment  that 
the  Langstroth  party  can  show  any  one  ;  and  were 
we  to  assert  that  said  judgment  was  obtained  by 
default,  you  would  say  is  it  possible?  and  yet 
'tis  not  only  possible  but  true. 
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The  suit  was  commenced  in  1863  and  closed 
in  1866.  Time  and  again  Mv.  Austin  appeared 
ready  for  trial,  and  yet  it  was  deterred,  and  at 
last  he  determined  to  waste  no  more  time,  being 
aware  that  should  tliey  take  judgment  by  default, 
he  could  at  any  time  open  the  case. 

So,  in  his  absence  the  case  came  up  ;  a  judg- 
ment was  found  against  him.  That  was  just  to 
their  hand,  and  we  are  told  they  even  paid  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  suit,  not  even  calling 
upon  Mr.  Austin  to  settle  one  cent  of  it  (very 
clever  that).  We  don't  see  why  they  did  not 
want  the  benefits  derived  from  the  judgment, 
and  why  they  made  no  use  of  it  save  to  herald 
it  all  over  the  country.  We  don't  say  it  was  a 
put  up  job,  but  it  smells  of  it  and  tastes  of  it. 

Otis  is  a  cuTining  man,  and  he  would  be  glad 
if  Austin  would  permit  him  to  take  judgment  ; 
and  as  Otis  has  left  Austin  go  scott  free,  what 
else  does  it  look  like  ?  Who  will  tiam".  the  bant- 
ling ?  Are  we  not  right  in  charging  that  if  Otis 
can  prevent  it,  we  will  never  have  another  de- 
cision upon  the  Langstroth  patent  I  They  dare 
not  risk  it.  Their  only  desire  is  to  scare  some- 
body into  paying  them  for  what  does  not  rightly 
belong  to  them. 

If  Mr.  Langstroth's  claims  were  to  hold  good, 
not  one  movable  comb  hive  in  twenty  could  be 
held  as  infringers  upon  the  Langstroth  patent  ; 
and  as  we  have  been  compelled  to  come  out  in 
defence  of  the  beekeepers,  we  must  perforce  make 
it  lively  for  Mr.  Langstroth's  man  Friday,  and 
shall  also  give  in  our  future  numbers,  the  cuts 
and  drawings  of  movable  comb  hives  used  before 
Mr.  Langstroth  obtained  a  patent,  and  that  will 
enable  all  beekeepers  to  read  Mr.  Lang.stroth's 
claims  understandingly.  Both  him  and  liis  man 
Friday  have  no  one  to  blame  but  themselves  in 
bringing  this  discussion  before  the  public  ;  if  it 
is  notoriety  they  seek,  we  propose  to  give  them 
enough  of  it. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  during  the  early 
spring  months  of  this  year,  that  Mr.  Langstroth 
and  his  right-bower  were  swinging  round  the  cir- 
cle. Chicago  was  favored  with  their  presence, 
where  they  sent  out  red  hot  shot  broadcast 
through  the  medium  of  the  Prairie  Farmer, 
threatening  direful  things  to  all  beekeepers  using 
the  movable  comb  hives.  That  article  was  copied 
(as  was  intended  by  them)  into  many  of  the 
agricultural  journals  of  the  United  States — a 
cheap  way  of  advertising— and  at  that  time  wo 
put  forth  our  mightiest  effort  to  keep  from  open- 
ing our  battery  upon  them  ;  but  after  due  reflec- 
tion, concluded  to  wait  further  developments. 
Fiom  thence  the  pair  proceeded  to  Wisconsin, 
and  were  there  skinned  to  the  tail  by  Kidder. 
Mr.  Langstroth  struck  a  bee  line  from  there  to 
more  congenial  climes,  and  his  man  Friday  went 
at  his  old  tricks,  viz.  :  skinning  everybody  that 
he  could  find  that  was  green  enough  to  hold  still. 
The  instrument  used  for  skinning  was  threats 
of  bringing  suits  against  said  persons,  and  dwell- 
ing upon  the  enormous  amount  of  costs  they 
would  be  put  to  if  suit  was  commenced  against 
them. 

Of  course  it  took  ;  for  if  there  is  anything  our 
farmers  dislike,  it  is  a  suit  at  law  ;  and  rather 
than  have  any   trouble,  they  would  shell  out 


beautifully.  Others  that  would  not  come  down 
with  the  needful,  were  told  to  look  out  for  the 
United  States  marshal,  and  are  still  looking  out 
for  him,  vainly,  it  must  be  confessed. 

Many  of  them  have  written  to  us  for  our 
opinion,  and  have  asked  us  to  publish  the  Lang- 
stroth patent.  For  a  long  time  we  hesitated, 
Mr.  L.  being  an  old  and  honored  beekeeper,  and 
for  whom  we  have  ever  entertained  the  best  feel- 
ings ;  and  in  all  candor,  we  must  say  that  we 
dislike  very  much  to  say  anything  that  will 
wound  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Langstroth,  having 
ever  held  him  to  be  a  good  and  worthy  man  ;  but 
human  nature  can't  stand  everything  ;  and  so 
long  as  he  keeps  that  man  Friday  in  the  field, 
harping  upon  infringements,  he  must  look  out 
for  breakers,  for  we  shall  defend  the  right  and  the 
people  against  fraud  to  the  last. 

Had  Mr.  Langstroth  and  his  right  bower  been 
satisfied  with  their  just  claims,  and  kept  about 
their  business,  they  might  this  day  have  been  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  Yankee  {that  got  rich 
by  minding  ?iis  oion  business). 

We  pity  ]\[r.  Langstroth  for  having  selected 
such  an  instrument  as  Otis  to  represent  him,  and 
then  persist  in  following  him  to  the  last  ditch  ; 
and  they  will  soon  be  floundering  in  the  same 
ditch  together,  and  no  one  will  be  to  blame  but 
yourselves.  You  dug  the  ditch,  and  the  Good 
Book  says  :  "they  that  dig  a  pit  fall  therein." 
Well ;  you  will  not  be  the  first  that  have  learned 
that  fact  when  too  late. 

We  also  read  in  the  Good  Book  of  a  certain 
Haman,  that  had  a  gallows  prepared  on  which 
to  hang  a  so-called  infringer  by  the  name  of 
Mordecai,  and  loas  himself  hung  thereon!  Mr. 
Otis,  how  do  you  like  the  picture? 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Moon,  let  me  heie  state  that 
I  have  written  this  article  without  first  consult- 
ing him,  and  he  is  not  in  the  least  responsible 
for  it." 

N.  C.   Mitchell. 

Personal. 

"  We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled,  in  the  present 
number,  to  depart  fiom  our  usual  course,  in  not 
allowing  anything  to  enter  our  columns  that 
could  in  any  way  be  considered  personal ;  and 
also  that  we  have  to  attack  so  good  a  man  as  the 
subject  of  this  personiil,  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langs- 
troth, patentee  of  the  Langstroth  bee  hive. 

Mr.  Langstroth,  let  us  say  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  injure  you  in  the  least,  but  we  feel  bound 
to  say  to  you,  as  a  friend  that  you  must  hanldown 
that  black  standard  of  extermination;  that  cry  of 
wholesale  prosecution  must  stop  ;  the  beekeepers 
demand  it ;  they  claim  the  right  to  make  im- 
provements, and  if  need  be,  invent  bee  hives, 
and  experiment  in  any  way  they  may  see  proper. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  we  must  perforce  take 
sides  with  either  Mr.  Langstroth  or  the  peoi)le  ; 
one  or  the  other  must  go  to  the  wall. 

There  is,  in  our  opinion,  but  one  way  left  open 
for  Mr.  Langstroth,  by  which  he  can  hope  to 
escape  honorably,  and  that  way  is,  take  the  Lang- 
stroth hive  as  it  now  stands  and  is  used  through- 
out the  United  States  by  hundreds  and  thousands 
that  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  for  them.  No 
one  has  ever  demanded  of  them  any  pay  for  the 
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right  to  manufacture  and  use  them.  If  Mr. 
Langstroth  will  take  his  hive  as  it  is,  wo  would 
not  have  any  objection  to  him  getting  a  renewal 
of  his  patent.  As  it  now  stands,  Mr.  Langstroth 
has  received  scarcely  anything  for  his  invention, 
and  is  not  likely  to.  As  it  now  is,  he  may  be 
considered  unfortunate  in  having  selected  such 
a  man  as  Otis  to  represent  him.  That  man,  Mr. 
Langstroth  must  get  rid  of,  or  his  good  name 
will  suffer.  We  are  of  the  mind  that  he  has  in- 
fluenced Mr.  Langstroth  to  make  war  upon  bee- 
keepers in  general,  and  Mr.  Langstroth  is  now 
called  upon  to  decide  between  the  beekeei)ing 
fraternity  and  Mr.  Otis. 

If  he  continues  to  back  up  Mr.  Otis,  and  to 
endorse  his  procedures  of  enforcing  war  upon 
the  so-called  infringers,  then  we  intend  to  enter 
the  field,  and  will  use  every  honorable  means  to 
force  both  Mr.  Langstroth  and  Otis  to  the  wall, 
and  in  doing  so,  we  believe  that  we  are  acting 
in  the  defence  of  right  and  justice." 

N.  C.  Mitchell. 

In  publishing  what  he  calls  "the  claims  and 
disclaims  of  the  Langstroth  hive,"  Mr.  Mitchell 
ought  to  have  adhered  strictly  to  tiie  original 
instead  of  entirely  suppressing  the  Italics  in  pas- 
sages where  those  Italics  were  manifestly  in- 
tended to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  more 
particularly  to  the  vital  points.  This  manifest 
breach  of  good  faith  will  prepare  the  reader  for 
his  svibsequent  misrepresentations 

"The  reader  will  notice  that  Mr.  Langstroth 
claimed  everything."  Those  who  read  my  care- 
ful disclaimer  of  the  Huber,  Munn,  and  Debeau- 
voy  hives,  republished  by  Mr.  Mitchell  himself, 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  see  that  I  did  not  claim  every- 
thing. When  Mr.  M.  asserts  that  "finding  the 
commissioner  of  patents  would  not  allow  the 
claims  as  presented,  his  attorney  cunningly 
devised  another  plan,"  he  was  either  ignorant 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  or  he  had  referred  to  the 
files  of  the  patent  office  to  obtain  the  proper  in- 
formation. If  he  wrote  these  comments  upon 
the  way  in  which  my  re-issue  was  obtained,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  facts,  he  must  be  a  very 
reckless  man  ;  and  if  he  Avrote  them  after  having 
informed  himself  of  the  facts,  he  must  have 
strange  notions  of  truth  and  honor.  It  is  more 
charitable  to  presume  that  the  habit  of  making 
wild  and  extravagant  assertions*  based  only 
on  a  vivid  imagination  has  "so  grown  by  what 
it  has  fed  on  ;"  that  he  has  actually  lost  the 
power  of  correct  discrimination  and  sober  state- 
ment. 

Let  me  state  some  facts.  1  st.  1  had  no  attor- 
ney, but  managed  my  own  case  before  tlie  exam- 
iners whose  duty  it  is,  attd  not  that  of  the  com- 
missioner, to  pass  upon  applications  for  the 
re-issue  of  a  patent.  2d.  There  was  only  a  single 
claim  objected  to  by  the   examiners,  Professor 

*  See,  for  example,  in  his  circulars  and  papers  the 
repeated  assertions  that  he  could  in  a  migle  aeaaou. 
nniltiply  his  colonies  one  hundred  fold,  and  that  he  had 
control  of  a  patent  for  making  artificial  comb  which 
would  revolutionize  beekeeping,  when  no  patent  had 
been  issued  for  such  an  invention,  and  the  plan 
though  ingenious  proved  a  failure. 


Charles  Page,  now  dead,  and  Addison  M.  Smith, 
Esq.  Professor  Page  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  lie  had  seen — I  think  he  said  in  his 
father's  apiary — a  shallow  chamber  over  bars  or 
slats  nailed  fast,  so  as  to  have  no  lateral  motion, 
and  that  one  of  my  claims  was  broad  enough  to 
cover  this  device.  I  give  the  claim  as  it  stood  in 
the  original  and  the  one  in  the  re-issue,  which  I 
substituted  for  it. 

CLAIM  IN  RE-ISSUE. 

The  shallow  chamber  in  combination  with  the 
top  bars  of  the  latterally  movable  frames,  or  their 
equivalents,  and  with  the  perforated  honey- 
boards  upon  which  to  place  surplus  honey  recep- 
tacles, substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  set 
forth. 

ORIGINAL   CLAIM. 

The  use  of  the  shallow  chamber  or  air  space 
placed  over  any  hive  having  bars  or  slats  in  com- 
bination with  a  perforated  cover  or  honey-board 
on  which  to  place  surplus  receptacles  of  any 
kind  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purposes  set  forth. 

May  26,  1863. 

Within  the  last  few  months,  I  have  seen,  in  a 
French  work  published  in  1842,  the  same  kind 
of  shallow  chamber  over  the  fixed  bars  or  slats, 
mentioned  by  Professor  Page.  It  is  both  figured 
and  described,  and  if  Mr.  King  thinks  that  it  will 
help  him  advantageously  to  amend  liis  answers 
to  the  suit  of  Mr.  Otis,  it  will  be  cheerfully  fur- 
nished to  his  counsel. 

There  are  some  grains  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Mitchell.  My  disclaims  are  not  as 
clear  to  the  general  reader  as  they  would  have 
been  if  the  patent  office  had  allowed  me  to  retain 
the  whole  of  my  original  specification  as  it  now 
appears  oti  their  files.  In  this  specification  I  care- 
fully described  the  features  of  the  Huber,  Munn, 
and  Debeauvoy  hives,  and  showed  in  what  re- 
spects they  differ  from  my  invention.  It  was 
objected  to  as  unnecessarily  minute,  furnishing 
information  highly  interesting  to  inventors  of 
bee  hives,  but  which  the  office  ouglit  not  to  allow 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  copying  it. 

If  Mr.  Mitchell  thinks  that  the  court  has  only 
to  pass  upon  the  Langstroth  patent  to  cancel  it, 
why  should  he  so  bitterly  complain  of  Mr.  Otis, 
who  is  striving  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
deciding  upon  it?  Why  should  he  assault  him 
with  such  vulgar  abuse?  Will  not  the  public 
infer  that  if  the  bringing  of  Otis'  suit  against 
King  to  an  issue  would  kill  my  patent,  that  both 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  King  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  issue  met. 

In  due  time  the  beekeepers  of  the  country 
will  have  ample  proof  who  are  the  parties  who 
are  afraid  to  have  the  matter  tested,  and  why 
they  have  sought  by  indecent  accusations  to  fore- 
stall public  opinion,  so  as  to  cripple  Mr.  Otis' 
pecuniai-y  resources  by  putting  it  out  of  his 
power  to  collect  money  due  him  for  territory 
sold.  They  have  missed  their  aim  ;  the  money 
will  not  be  lacking,  and  the  suit  will  be  pushed 
to  trial.  I  pass  over  with  a  brief  notice  Mr, 
Mitchell's  long  account  of  suits.  Unfortunately 
these  suits  were  not  in  equity,  the  testimony  was 
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taken  by  the  defendants  ex  parte,  without  their 
being  obliged  to  give  Mr.  Otis  notice,  so  that  he 
could  be  present  and  cross-examine  their  wit- 
nesses. Mr.  Gift'ord,  of  New  York,  advised  him 
to  withdraw  them  for  this  reason.  Tiie  judg- 
ment against  Austin  was  for  using  the  Kidder 
hive.  It  was  obtained  by  default,  because  Mr. 
Kidder  did  not  see  fit  to  contest  it.  Mr.  Austin 
used  but  a  single  hiv,'.  The  object  of  the  suit 
was  to  test  the  validity  of  the  Langstroth  patent, 
and  show  that  the  Kidder  hive  had  infringed 
upon  it,  and  Mr.  Otis  had  no  need  to  call  upon 
Au.stin  for  any  special  damages. 

When  I  personally  informed  Mr.  King,  about 
a  year  ago,  that  I  regarded  all  his  patents  as 
infringing  upon  mine,  he  very  pleasantly  told  nie 
'•that  he  would  make  a  big  fight,"  to  which  I 
replied,  that  we  were  glad  to  find  at  last  a  party 
who  had  so  much  at  stake  that  he  must  defend 
himself,  and  test  the  validity  of  the  patent  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

Since  that  conversation,  several  propositions 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  King  to  compromise  the 
matter,  in  one  of  which  he  says  that  he  has  evi- 
dence, which  if  properly  attended  to,  will,  he  is 
confident,  invaliiiate  my  patent ;  but  it  will  cost 
a  large  sum  of  money,  and  he  is  unwilling  to 
engage  in  a  controversy,  and  for  the  sake  of 
peace  would  prefer  paying  this  money  to  obtain 
a  license  under  the  Langstroth  patent.  For  the 
sake  of  peace,  he  was  willing  to  get  a  license 
under  a  patent  which  he  could  prove  to  be  in- 
valid, and  thus  join  in  calling  upon  beekeepers 
to  pay  for  using  what  was  public  property  I 
Surely,  Mr.  King's  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
need  amending  as  much  as  his  various  patents, 
nearly  every  patented  feature  of  which  he  has 
after  trial  discarded.  (See  April  No.  of  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal. ) 

Mr.  Mitchell  says:  "If  Mr.  Langstroth's 
claims  hold  good,  not  one  movable  comb  in 
twenty  will  be  held  as  infringers  upon  the  Lang- 
stroth patent."  Now,  we  feel  confident  that  the 
very  reverse  of  this  will  be  judicially  pro- 
nounced true,  and  that  not  one  movable  frame 
hive  in  twenty  will  escape  being  enjoined  as  in- 
fringing upon  the  Langstroth  patent.  As  to 
our  great  surprise,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  so  hand- 
somely endorsed  us  as  a  clear-headed  attorney, 
he  will  surely  review  his  opinion  upon  this  mat- 
ter, and  thus  make  a  proper  use  of  our  astute- 
ness. We  will  charge  him  no  fee  for  our  "  legal 
lore." 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  that  "threatening 
article"  in  the  Prairie  Farmer,  from  Mr.  Otis 
and  myself.     I  will  fii-st  give  the  article  : 

"  CAUTION   TO   BEEKEEPERS. 

All  perso-ns  using  the  Triangular  Comb  Guide, 
or  "bevelled  edge,"  in  Langstroth  hives,  are 
cautioned  against  paying  K.  P.  Kidder,  or  agents, 
for  such  use.  At  our  rerjuesi,  he  has  sued  us,  and 
we  believe  the  courts  will  soon  decide  that  the 
said  guide  is  public  property,  and  that  we  are 
not  infringing  his  rights  in  the  Clark  patent. 
L.  L.  Langstroth, 

Oxford,  Ohio. 
R.  C.  Otis, 
Chicago,  April  20, 1871.    Kenosha,  Wisconsin." 


This  was  written  after  Mr.  K.  P.  Kidder  had 
served  notice  upon  us  that  a  suit  would  be 
brought  against  us  for  infringing  upon  his  rights 
under  the  Clark  patent  on  the  triangular  comb 
guide.  Does  the  advertisement  "threaten  dire- 
ful things  to  all  beekeepers  using  the  movable 
comb  hives."  It  is  true,  that  it  was  inserted  as 
an  advertisement  in  some  of  the  leading  agri- 
cultural journals  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
bills  we  paid  for  thus  attempting  to  protect  the 
public*  would  never  have  suggested  to  us  the 
idea  of  cheap  advertising. 

We  have  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Mitchell  did  "at 
that  time  put  forth  his  mightiest  effort  to  keep 
from  opening  his  batteries  upon  us."  Neither 
3Ir.  King  nor  himself  have  ever  made  even  a 
moderate  efibrt  to  open  their  smallest  batteries 
upon  their  friend  Kidder.  He  is  an  enemy  to  the 
Langstroth  patent,  and  must  have  every  opportu- 
nity of  levying  unclnicked  his  detestable  black 
mail  upon  the  Langstroth  public.  Messrs.  King 
and  Mitchell  know  well  that  he  is  defrauding  the 
public,  and  that  by  their  silence  they  are  lending 
him  aid  and  comfort. 

Can  those  who  have  read  Mr.  Mitchell's  abuse 
of  • '  the  old  and  honored  beekeeper  for  whom  he 
has  ever  entertained  the  best  of  feelings,"  can 
they,  even  by  the  largest  stretch  of  charity,  help 
believing  that  he  enters  upon  his  work  with  a 
hearty  determination  to  strike  hard  and  wound 
deep,  and  that  his  professed  "  tender  mercies  " 
areas  "cruel"  as  he  dared  to  make  them? 

Only  a  short  year  ago,  he  and  Mr.  King  pro- 
fessed at  the  Cincinnati  convention  to  be  my 
warmest  friends  ;  and  Mr.  King,  in  particular, 
could  hardly  say  enough  in  my  praise,  asserting 
that  "He  (Mr.  Langstroth)  first  made  high  bee- 
cultui'e  possible  by  his  genius  and  industry," 
and  expressing  his  regret  that  his  book  con- 
tained some  reflections  upon  Mr.  Langstroth, 
which  were  published  in  misapprehension  of  the 
facts,  &c.  Had  I  sold  myself  to  these  men  at 
that  convention,  and  joined  hands  with  them  in 
maligning  Mr.  Otis  becau.se  he  asked  the  highest 
tribunal  of  justice  in  the  land,  the  United  States 
Court,  to  listen  to  his  case,  and  decide  whether 
or  not  the  patent  of  which  he  owned  the  largest 
part  was  valid,  and  if  valid  ;  to  speak  with  the 
strong  voice  of  law  to  all  infringers  upon  it,  and 
give  them  to  understand  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  legal  patent  on  a  bee  hive,  and  that 
its  owners  had  some  rights  which  the  courts 
would  compel  all  parties  to  respect — had  I  then 
and  there  acted  with  such  atrocious  bad  faith 
towards  not  only  Mr.  Otis,  but  towards  every 
other  party  who  have  purchased  a  territorial  in- 
terest in  my  patent,  that  the  only  way  of  explain- 
ing my  conduct  would  have  been  the  conviction 
that  I  had  sold  myself  for  filthy  lucre,  or  had  be- 
come weak  and  imbecile  from  disease  ;  yes,  had  I 
there  become  the  associate  of  Messrs.  King  and 
Mitchell,  and  like  some  others,  their  tool  and 
dupe,  I  might  have  been  allowed  to  pass  my  hat 


*  As  we  cannot  do  justice  to  Mr.  Kidder  in  this 
article,  wo  propose  in  a  future  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  to  give  the  Clark  patent  and  Mr. 
Kidder's  course  as  owner  of  it,  a  thorough  examina- 
tion. 
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around  for  a  little  charity  to  be  doled  out  by  the 
men  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  preying 
upon  my  invention. 

Let  not  the  honest  and  true  men,  who  in  all 
good  faith  purposed  to  raise  a  Langstruth  testi- 
monial, imagine  that  I  mean  in  the  least  to 
retlect  upon  ihem,  or  that  I  shall  ever  forget 
their  generous  appreciation  and  cordial  recep- 
tion ;  and  let  those  whose  sinister  motives, 
though  veiled  under  the  most  plausible  and 
hypocritical  pretences,  needed  for  their  detection 
only  the  simplest  sentinients  of  truth  and  honor, 
•centui  e  if  they  dare  to  unveil  further  the  idiots  and 
intrigues  of  the  Cincinnati  convention  of  Feb- 
ruary.  1871. 

Both  Mr.  King  and  jSIr.  Mitchell  have  repeat- 
edly taken  occasion  to  say  that  they  "  pity  "  Mr. 
Langstroth.  Beekeepers  of  America  !  I  trust 
you  will  never  see  your  old  friend  and  servant 
fall  so  low  as  to  become  really  an  object  of  pitj'' 
to  siu'h  men  as  Messrs.  King  and  Mitchell. 

What  have  I  ever  done  or  said,  as  Mr.  Mitchell 
intimates,  inconsistent  with  progress  and  im- 
provement in  bee-culture?  unless  it  be  that  kind 
of  jsrogress  which  has  its  beginning,  middle  and 
end  in  ajipropiiating  the  work  of  other  men's 
brains.  If  such  easy  virtue  in  the  matter  of 
dealing  in  patents  is  to  carry  the  day,  what  need 
of  learned  judges  to  interpret  our  patent  laws. 
A  new  highway  will  have  been  opened  to  the 
highest  success.  To  travel  safely  on  it,  only 
patent  some  contcmjjtible  givi-cruck;  some  frivol- 
ous if  not  noxious  conceit ;  attach  it  to  the  valu- 
able patent  of  a  borui,  fide  inventor ;  enrol 
yourself  among  the  bands  of  humbugs  and 
infringers  ;  sign  articles  of  agreement  that  on 
the  principle  of  "honor  among  thieves,"  you 
will  in  no  ways  interfere  with  each  other's 
piratical  proceedings,  but  prey  only  upon  the 
innocent  public.  Misrepresent,  slander,  and  if 
needs  be  blackguard  every  man  who  has  rights 
and  dares  to  stand  up  in  their  defence,  and  if 
some  men  are  to  be  credited,  you  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  become  one  of  the  "great  American 
apiarians,"  and  world-renowned  inventors,  who 
stand  in  the  very  front  ranks  of  progress  and 
improvement.  I  will  venture  the  prediction, 
that  in  due  time  the  public  will  put  their  seal  of 
honest  condemnation  upon  all  such  preposter- 
ous pretentions. 

"Earo  autecedentem  eeelestum 
Deseruit  pyde  poena  claudo." 
Hor. 
Justice  outstripped,  seems  often  halting  in  her  pace, 
Yet  seldom  is  slie  beaten  by  a  bad  man  in  the  race. 
L.  L.  Langstuoth. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  16,  1871. 


The  Ilali'inia  aquifoUum,  a  species  of  barberry 
growing  wild  in  Western  North  America,  and 
introduced  in  European  gardens  as  a  beautiful 
flowering  plant,  is  spoken  of  in  German  bee 
journals  as  a  valuable,  handy,  early  blooming 
honey  plant.  It  is  a  bushj  shrub,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  said  to  blossom  profusely  in  advance 
of  peach,  cherry  and  plum  trees,  and  is  fre- 
quented by  bees  in  crowds.  How  is  it  in  these 
respects  in  this  country? 


The  Debeauvoys  Hive. 

The  followiug  communication  comes  to  us  alike 
unexpectedly  and  unsolicited,  and  yet  comes  quite 
opportunely.  In  the  article  concocted  by  H.  A. 
King,  which  was  given  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  that  veracious  and  fair-dealing  dealer  in 
worthless  patents  refers  to  the  book  of  Mr.  Debeauvoys 
and  says  the  author  therein  "  describes  movable 
frames  coidaiiiiiig  all  the  feattireH  of  the  moat  perfect 
frames  now  used  in  this  country."  If,  before  writing 
these  words,  King  even  saw  and  examined  the 
Debeauvoys  hive,  or  read  a  correct  description  of  it 
and  its  frames,  he  must  have  knowu  that  he  delib- 
erately penned  a  gross  misrepresentation,  for  the 
purpose  of  deceivlna"  and  misleading  his  readers. 
The  Debeauvoys  frames  lack  the  essential  features  of 
the  most  perfect  frames  now  used  in  this  country, 
and  for  that  very  reason  proved  to  be  a  failure  in 
practice,  so  decided  and  irremediable  that,  after  full 
trial  they  were  rejected  and  abandoned.  Perhaps, 
alter  readiu<;  Mr.  Dadant's  description  of  the  hive 
and  his  account  of  its  fate  in  France,  King  may 
beifin  to  suspect  that  his  ettorts  at  deception  have  not 
been  quite  as  successful,  in  this  instance,  as  he  hoped 
they  would.  He  is  doomed  to  yet  other  equally 
overwhelming  and  mortifying  disai;)poiutments. 

Honor  to  whom  Honor  is  due. 

In  the  patent  hive  contest  which  arose  between 
Mr.  Langstroth  and  Mr.  H.  King,  I  have  no  more 
wish  to  tfive  ray  opinion  than  I  have  tlie  desire  of 
supi5ortimr  either  side.  However,  I  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  tell  what  the  Debeauvoys  hive  was  when  the 
tirst  two  editions  of  Debeauvoys  book  were  published. 
I  had  those  two  editions  (1S44-1847)  in  my  possession, 
and  manufactured  hives  with  their  directions,  lor  my 
own  use. 

The  frames  of  tlie  Debeauvoys  liive  were  as  broad 
as  the  interior  of  the  hive,  i.  e.,  close-tittiug  at  the 
sides,  and  supported  in  the  hive  by  two  strips  of  wood 
nailed  inside  of  tlie  hive  and  at  the  distance  of  S  of 
an  inch  from  the  bottom. 

The  hive  had  its  roof  slanting  and  nailed.  The 
bottom  was  movable.  The  two  sides  were  movable 
doors,  thi'oujih  which  the  frames  could  be  taken  out. 
These  doors,  beinsr  of  the  same  size  as  the  frames, 
c-iuld  be  pushed  in  the  hive  to  contract  the  space. 
They  were  held  in  place  with  hooks.  The  frames 
were  kept  apart  by  nails  driven  in  them  at  each  side. 

The  hive  worked  well  when  new  and  empty  ;  but 
after  the  bees  had  glued  the  frames,  it  was  difiicult 
to  remove  them,  without  breaking  the  combs. 

It  would  have  been  entirely  impossible  to  remove 
them  at  all,  without  separating  the  ends  of  the  hive 
from  the  frames  with  a  chisel. 

This  hive,  which  had  gained  2,500  proselytes  in 
Fi-ance,  was  very  soon  abandoned  by  all  ;  and  the 
disciples  of  Debeauvoys  returned  to  the  old-tashioned 
straw  hive.     (  Vide  L'Apieulteiir,  Paris,  Fevrier  1809.) 

The  inventions  of  Debeauvoys  were  disastrous  for 
French  boe-cultnre  The  tenacity  with  which  the 
majority  of  French  beekeepers  hold  fast  to  day  to 
the  old  system,  is  due  to  the  defects  of  the  movable 
frame  hives  that  they  tried  at  first,  "  Chien  echaude 
craint  I'eau  fivide."* 

The  Berlepsch  hive  is  not  much  better  than  the 
Debeauvoys  iiive,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  M.  M. 
bastian  and  Mona  say  of  it. 

Mr.  Bastian  writes  in  his  book,  ^' Les  Abeilles," 
Paris,  1S68,  page  148,  "  The  Berlepsch  hive  costs 
"from  1.5  to  20  francs;  besides  it  has  to  be  built  of 
"  very  exact  dimensions,  for  the  slightest  varying 
"  prevents  the  frames  from  fitting  in  it." 


*  "  A  scalded  dog  dreads  even  cold  water." 
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On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mona  writes  in  the  Italian 

Bee  Journal,  "  L'Apicoltore  (Milan,  July,  1871), 
"  p;ige  205,  whatever  have  been  the  defects  of  my 
"  hive  and  methods,  four  years  ago,  I  am  not  responsi- 
"  ble,  if  they  were  not  superior  to  the  level  of  bee- 
"  culture  in  Europe.  This  vertical  hive  (Berlepsch 
"  fashion)  with  24  frames  arcipropoUsabili,  placed  on 
"  top  of  the  other,  with  diaphrairms  and  small  comb 
"  covers,  with  insufficient  ventilation,  and  other 
"  delizie,  was  soon  replaced  by  another  system,  that 
"  was  altoijether  easier,  cheaper,  better,  and  more 
"  productive." 

In  the  ^' Journal  des  Fermes,"  Varis,  AngnstlGth, 
1869,  pafie  324,  Mr.  Mona  writes — "An  American 
"  beekeeper,  Mr.  A.  Grimm,  visited  me  in  Septem- 
"ber,  1867.  He  advised  me  to  adopt  the  American 
"form  of  hive  (Langstroth's),  which  he  himself 
•'used  on  a  large  scale.  He  asked  for  some  boards, 
"  some  nails,  and  a  few  tools,  and  after  a  short  time 
"  he  presented  to  me  a  pattern  of  his  hive.  I  found 
"  the  length  of  the  frames  disproportionate,  but  I 
"  soon  recognized  the  advantage  of  the  movable  cover, 
"and  after  a  few  weeks  of  hesitation,  I  resolved  to 
"  make  a  hundred  hives  of  the  same  kind,  with 
"  shorter  frames.  I  used  them  for  the  last  two  years, 
"  and  I  acknowledge  that  they  are  very  useful  for  me, 
"the  handling  of  the  frames  being  very  speedy." 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  date  of  the  con- 
struction of  these  hives  is  in  accordance  with  the 
four  years  of  which  Mr.  Mona  speaks  in  V  Apicoltore. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  while  the  disciples 
of  Debeauvoys  in  France  abandoned  his  hive,  and 
the  disciples  of  Berlepsch  and  Berlepsch  himself 
groped  to  improve  their  own  hive,  L.  Laugstroth 
gave  to  the  American  beekeepers  an  easily  constructed 
and  easily  managed  hive,  which,  from  the  beginning 
until  now,  rendered  the  best  services  to  bee-culture. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  facts  can  have  any  in- 
fluence on  the  law  suit  now  pending,  but  I  owed  to 
Mr.  L.  Langstroth,  I  owed  to  truth,  I  owed  to  the 
history  of  bee-culture,  the  publication  of  the  above 
facts. 

I  send  one  copy  of  this  to  each  of  three  American 
bee  journals.  They  will  publish  it,  if  they  think 
proper. 

Ch.  Dadant. 

Hamilton,  Ills.,  January,  1872. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jouroal.] 

Novice. 

Deak  Bee  Journal  :— We  really  believe  we 
have  got  at  something.  Just  listen  !  It  may 
not  be  new  to  some  of  our  bee  friends,  but  it  is 
new  to  us.  You  remember  how  we  fed  our  bees 
in  October  last,  on  cottee-sugar  syrup,  and  sold 
our  honey  for  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

Perhaps  we  did  not  tell  you,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  three-fourths  or  mole  of  twenty-five  pounds 
we  made  them  weigh  was  the  sugar  syrup,  and 
we  decided  to  risk  the  experiment,  being  sure 
that  all  other  conditions  were  complied  with. 

Well,  to-day  (Feb.  12th)  being  very  bright 
and  warm,  we  put  out  one  stock,  just  to  hear 
bees  buzz  once  more,  and  to  see  them  fly. 

Our  "better-half"  had  just  finished  hanging 
out  her  morning's  washing,  when  we  announced 
our  determination,  and  the  white  linen  (or  cot- 
ton) was  flapping  largely  in  the  breeze. 

"  Now,  Novice  !  Please  don't  put  the  bees  out 
to-day.     My  white  clothes  (they  are  white,  Mr. 


Editor,  if  we  do  say  it),  will  be  all  spoiled  with 
their  nasty  work,  and  I  shall  have  to  wash  them, 
all  over  again." 

We  argued  that  we  would  only  set  out  a  few 
hives  at  the  fui'ther  side  of  the  apiary. 

"But  they  will  fly  all  over,  you  know  they 
will,  as  they  always  spot  the  snow  for  acres 
around ;  and  you  will  get  your  coat  spoiled 
too." 

"We  will  take  it  off,"  we  suggested,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word. 

"But  your  shirt  will  be  worse  yet." 
We  were  near  to  the  bee-house  by  this  time, 
and  (Mr.  Editor  she  isii't  difficult;  she  knew 
where  the  old  coat  hung,  and  so  did  we,  but 
old  coats  are  too  much  bother.  (Ours  are  all  old 
enough,  we  thought.)  We  would  be  careful. 
We  are  always  careful,  unless  something  inter- 
ests us  very  much,  and  then  we  sometimes  for- 
get. No.  61  was  on  its  summer  stand  in  a 
trice,  and  out  came  the  yellow  pets  just  as  tame 
and  just  as  we  used  to  handle  them  in  Octobc  r. 
Out  they  pour  as  we  raise  their  quilt,  and  in  our 
haste  to  see  who  should  see  the  queen  first,  our 
white  shii't  sleeves  {Monday  morning,  you 
know),  were  forgotten,  until  we  made  the  pleas- 
ant discovery  that  there  were  no  spots  on  the 
snow,  nor  anywhere  else  ;  and  there  isn't  a  spot 
yet.  though  they  have  flown  freely.  We  have 
read  in  the  Journal  of  some  such  occurrence, 
but  have  always  had  a  little  doubt  about  their 
first  flight  in  the  spring  not  showing  some  dis- 
colored spots  on  the  clean  snow  ;  but  now  we 
have  it  verified  sure. 

They  have  wintered  unusually  well,  and  we 
really  begin  to  think  sugar-syrup  safe  for  win- 
tering, if  for  nothing  more. 

Still  further.  A  neighbor  just  came  in,  who 
borrowi  d  our  "tea-kettles"  after  we  had  finished 
feeding,  and  fed  sugar-syrup  to  a  part  of  his 
bees  that  needed  it — all  wintered  in  the  open  air 
in  a  row.  Before  we  had  time  to  ask,  he  men- 
tioned that  those  stocks  fed  had  not  discolofed 
the  snow  at  all ;  while  the  old  box  hives,  heavy 
with  honey,  had  stained  the  ground  and  their 
hives  as  well,  badly. 

If  the  "tea-kettles"  were  a  patent-right  arti- 
cle, what  a  testimonial  in  their  favor  this  would 
be! 

This  forenoon  a  gentleman  called  to  get  our 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  his  bees  dying  in  a 
hou.se  made  like  ours,  and  brought  one  of  the 
combs  for  us  to  examine.  We  at  once  pro- 
nounced it  "that  bee  disease"  of  the  spring  of 
18GS;  and  on  looking  carefully,  we  found  the 
honey  thin,  with  occasional  small  bubbles,  and 
a  taste  that  was  not  just  right.  He  said  his 
bees  had  worked  quite  late  in  the  fall,  and  in 
some  of  tlie  boxes  the  honey  had  soured. 

Now,  is  the  cause  of  that  "bee  disease"  not 
apparent?  It  certainly  is  tons,  and  before  we 
lose  again  all  but  eleven  out  of  thirty-eight  colo- 
nies, we  will  give  them  clear  comb  and  coffee- 
sugar  syrup.  If  any  one  else  has  had  a  like 
experience,  please  give  it  to  us  in  the  Journal. 

If  bees  will  always  winter  safely  on  sugar 
syrup,  why  not  remove  all  the  honey  in  the  fall, 
and  feed  them  up  with  sugar  and  the  tea-kettle 
feeders?  (TAveuty-five  pounds  in  nine  hours  you 
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know.)  Then  we  can  really  "cover  the  arith- 
meiical  patent-right  formula"  of  doubling  st/reZj^ 
and  safely  every  year  for  twenty  years.  Honey 
paying  for  labor  and  hives,  so  that  Mr.  Apiarian 
can  then  retire  from  active  duties  and  live  on  his 
little  independence. 

If  Mr.  Qninby  and  Mr.  Langstroth,  both, 
would  give  us  their  experience  on  wintering  on 
sugar  alone  (coffee  or  crushed  sugar),  we  should 
be  more  obliged  to  them  than  we  can  tell. 

Mr.  Editor,  our  weight  is  now  137^  lbs., 
(usual  weight  for  the  past  ten  years  125  lbs.). 
and  we  suspect  that  our  success  in  wintering  on 
sugar  (the  5ecs  we  mean  ;  tee  sliall  eat  the  honey), 
will  add  at  least  10  lbs.  more. 

One  thing  more.  We  fear  that  we  have  not 
made  ourselves  clearly  understood,  judging  from 
something  that  Mr.  Gallup  says  in  regard  to 
answering  letters  ;  for  nothing  gives  us  greater 
pleasure  than  to  answer  letters  like  the  follow- 
ing Cnames  omitted)  : 

"Wis.,  Jan.  27,  1872. 

"Dear  ,S'ir;— While  in  Medina  last  summer,  I  was 
"very  much  interested  in  your  apiary.  The  thoui^ht 
"  suggested  itself  to  me  of  raising  bees  also,  and  I 
"  have  now  made  arrangements  by  which  I  can  have 
"  as  many  bees  as  cash  and  time  will  allow. 

'•  If  you  would  trive  me  any  advice  as  t'^  beginning, 
"  and  tell  me  what  book  or  books  to  read,  I  would  be 
"  much  obliged. 

"  Yours,  respectfully.'" 

We  believe  we  have  never  failed,  in  a  single 
instance,  to  answer  such  inquiries  as  fully  as  we 
knew  how.  But  when  some  one  demands  of  us 
the  results  in  detail  of  our  experiments  for  the 
last  five  years,  we  cannot  help  referring  him  to 
the  back  numbers  of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
And  when  we  have  done  so,  so  briefly  as  to  per- 
haps seem  unfeeling  or  rude,  we  most  sincerely 
beg  pardon,  and  will  try  and  not  think  that  we 
would  like  to  keep  bees  on  *'  Robinson  Crusoe's 
Island." 

Then,  old  Bee  Journal,  good-bye  until  next 
month.  As  ever, 

Novice. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


On  Wintering  Bees. 
By  Rev.  E.  L.  Briggs. 


The  best  mode  of  carrying  our  bees  through 
the  winter  is  doubtless  the  most  important 
question  now  being  asked  by  the  apiarian. 

It  is  not  the  receptacle  in  which  they  are  kept, 
so  much  xvs  it  is  the  condition  of  the  colonies 
when  they  are  put  into  winter  quarters,  which 
determines  their  prosperity  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent, according  to  my  experiments.  If  frost  or 
dampness  has  already  accumulated  among  the 
combs,  by  severe  cold  weather,  and  they  are  in 
this  condition  when  the  hives  are  set  in  the  cel- 
lar, of  course  this  dampness  will  produce  mouldy 
combs  ;  and  this  in  turn  will  produce  dysentery 
among  the  bees  and  cause  the  combs  to  be  pol- 
luted by  their  untimely  discharges. 


Bees  should  be  put  into  their  winter  recepta- 
cles long  before  severe  freezing  weather  occurs  ; 
and  always  when  the  combs  are  free  from  damp- 
ness. In  the  latitude  of  40°  to  42°,  not  later 
than  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  November.  In 
such  cases,  if  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from  32° 
to  45°  F.,  they  will  remain  almost  dormant  for 
the  next  three  months,  and  very  often,  for  five 
months  together.  But  just  as  soon,  after  they 
begin  to  manifest  the  least  uneasiness,  as  it  is 
safe  for  them,  they  should  be  set  out  upon  their 
summer  stands,  and  allowed  to  take  a  fly  for  a 
day  or  two ;  and  then  return  to  the  cellar 
again,  to  remain  until  spring  weather  permits 
them  to  begin  to  gather  pollen.  I  think  from 
five  to  eight  pounds  of  honey  will  carry  a  colony 
through  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st 
of  April,  under  such  circiunstances.  But  from 
this  until  the  blossoming  of  white  clover,  they 
will  consume,  in  rearing  brood  and  from  being 
constantly  active,  perhaps  as  much  as,  or  more 
than  they  did  during  the  five  months  of  winter 
confinement. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  bees  should  be 
set  out  to  take  their  winter  fly,  in  just  the  right 
kind  of  weather,  or  great  loss  will  accrue  from 
their  being  chilled  and  never  regaining  their 
hives  again.  I  have  seen  the  ground  almost 
covered  for  rods  around,  when  set  out  in  cloudy 
or  windy  weather.  It  should  be  a  clear  sun- 
shiny day ;  perfectly  calm,  if  possible  ;  and  the 
thermometer  up  to  at  least  50°.  Then  each  col- 
ony should  be  set  upon  the  stand  just  where  it 
is  to  be  placed  when  put  out  again  in  April,  or 
great  loss  will  accrue  from  them  returning  to 
their  old  entrance  and  never  finding  their  way 
home  again.  Several  such  days  occur  almost 
every  winter  about  the  middle  of  February. 
This  is  the  time  to  .set  them  out.  But  better 
not  set  them  out  at  all,  than  to  set  them  out  on 
a  cool,  raw,  windy  day ;  for  to  reduce  their 
numbers  greatly  now,  is  almost  fatal  to  their 
next  summer's  prosperity. 

After  a  days  joyous  recreation,  they  will  re- 
main quiet  in  their  winter  repository,  when  re- 
tvirned,  thotigh  breeding  will  go  on  in  the  hive 
a  little  more  rapidly  than  in  the  former  part  of 
the  winter. 

I  have  in  a  former  article,  given  the  best 
mode  of  ventilating  a  cellar,  which  I  have  ever 
seen  described.  But  even  a  poorly  ventilated 
cellar  will  do,  if  these  precautions  are  observed. 

When  the  combs  are  perfectly  dry,  and  before 
haid  freezing  weather  has  commenced,  set  your 
bees  in  a  dry  dark  cellar.  Leave  the  fly  holes 
open  as  in  summer ;  open  a  small  hole  or  crev- 
ice, such  as  a  half-inch  bit  would  make,  near 
the  top  of  each  hive,  for  upward  ventilation  ; 
leave  them  as  quiet  as  possible  until  the  middle 
of  February  :  set  them  out  on  a  calm  fair  day, 
tintil  they  have  taken  their  flurry.  Then  return 
them  to  the  cellar  as  before  ;  let  them  remain 
nntil  bees  begin  to  gather  pollen  ;  then  return 
them  to  the  stand  they  occupied  before,  and  let 
them  remain  for  the  spring  and  summer. 

Unless  diseased  from  some  outward  cause,  bees 
will  suffer  next  to  no  loss  under  such  treatment, 
and  the  combs  will  come  out  as  bright  as  in  the 
fall,  and  not  more  than  half  of  the  honey  will  be 
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consumed  that  would  be,  if  left  on  their  summer 
stands. 

When  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  comes 
to  hand,  it  will  be  the  time  for  setting  out  the 
bees. 

Concerning  my  method  of  spring  manage- 
ment, I  shall  speak  in  another  paper. 

E.  L.  Briggs. 

KnoxvilU,  Iowa. 


[For  tho  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Twin  Hive  as  a  Non-Swarmer. 


Just  before  swarming  time  I  remove  three 
large  colonies,  combs,  bees  and  all,  into  three 
of  the  twin  hives,  setting  them  on  the  same 
stands.  I  then  fill  up  the  other  end  of  the  hives 
with  comb,  removing  some  of  the  brood  into 
the  vacant  part  and  placing  that  end  of  the  hive 
in  front.  This  brings  the  working  force  into 
the  vacant  end  at  once.  Now  by  managing  so  as 
to  have  the  apartment  that  the  queen  was  in  al- 
ways supplied  with  empty  comb,  there  was  no  dis- 
position to  swarm.  Now,  read  attentively  Mr. 
Beckford's  article,  and  also  the  editor's  note  on 
page  30,  of  the  August  number  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  in  regard  to  abstracting  brood  to 
prevent  swarming,  and  you  have  the  idea  ex- 
actly ;  only,  instead  of  removing  this  brood  to 
other  hives  or  colonies,  we  keep  it  in  its  own 
colony.  Consequently  we  have  gained  the  de- 
sired end,  and  still  have  kept  all  our  working 
force  at  home,  thus  keeping  our  stock  always 
strong  ;  and  strong  stocks  are  the  ones  to  gather 
honey  every  time. 

We  went  into  this  experiment  on  purpose  to 
test  the  hive  as  a  non-swarmer,  and  we  selected 
stocks  that  were  extra  strong  and  extra  pro- 
lific queens.  And  this  experiment  was  tried 
in  one  of  the  greatest  swarming  seasons  we  ever 
saw,  and  it  was  a  perfect  success,  as  neither  of 
the  hives  cast  a  swarm.  As  soon  as  we  got  the 
stock  well  to  work,  there  was  no  trouble  about 
removing  brood  from  one  apartment  to  the  othei", 
as  the  queen  passed  freely  into  every  part  of 
the  hive,  of  her  own  accord.  By  supplying 
tliese  hives  with  young  queens,  and  attending  to 
extracting  of  the  honey,  we  think  that  swarm- 
ing would  be  entirely  prevented. 

We  difter  from  Mr.  Beckford  about  the  early 
swarms,  for  this  reason  :  His  surplus  is  probably 
gathered  from  white  clover — that  is,  the  main 
supply,  while  ours  is  gathered  from  basswood 
(wiiich  does  not  come  in  until  July)  and  fall 
flowers.  Consequently  early  swarms  is  what  is 
wanted  with  us,  as  we  can  get  them  and  the  pa- 
rent stock  into  good  condition  in  time  for  the 
harvest. 

We  have  digressed  a  trifle  from  our  subject. 
We  tried  another  of  our  twin  hives  as  a  non- 
swarmer,  in  this  manner  ;  We  removed  a  strong 
stock,  combs,  brood  and  nil,  into  it,  and  filled 
up  the  vacant  end  with  brood  from  other  hives. 
The  queen  was  an  extra  prolific  one,  and  kept 
all  the  combs  occupied  with  brood.  This  did 
not  give  us  room  to  work  our  extractor,  as  we 
wanted  to,  and  the  bees  were  so  numerous  that 


they  filled  the  inside  of  the  hive  and  both  porti- 
cos were  clustered  full,  both  night  and  day. 
(Here  was  where  we  wanted  the  extra  twenty- 
six  frames  in  the  cap ;  but  we  did  not  have  it 
fixed  for  them.)  Still  there  was  no  disposition 
to  swarm,  so  we  inserted  a  comb  containing  a 
sealed  and  nearly  mature  queen-cell,  and  the 
following  day  out  came  the  largest  swarm  we 
ever  saw.  We  hived  it  in  a  two-story  standard 
hive.  (Two  of  our  standard  hives,  one  placed 
on  top  of  the  other,  makes  a  two  story  hive.) 
Right  here  we  will  state  that  we  have  repeatedly 
brought  out  swarms  by  the  above  method  of  in- 
serting queen  cells.  In  order  to  succeed  it  must 
be  done  at  a  time  when  the  hive  is  populous 
with  bees  and  bi-ood,  and  the  bees  must  be 
gathering  forage  rapidly.  Many  beekeepers 
now  wish  to  control  the  increase  of  swarms, 
therefore  we  give  our  method  of  doing  it. 
EusnA  Gallup. 
Orchard,  Iowa. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal  ] 

The  Queen  Bee  wiser  in  her  Instinct  than  Man  in 
his  Eeason. 


We  may  study  out  many  inventions  that  look 
very  jjlausible  and  reasonable  to  ourselves  ;  but 
when  we  come  to  apply  our  reason  to  the  instinct 
of  the  queen  bee,  we  find  she  does  not  view 
things  in  the  same  light  as  we  do.  My  opinion 
is,  as  well  might  we  undertake  to  teach  a  goose 
and  gander  to  pair  successfully  forty  feet  uj)  in 
the  air  or  on  the  wing,  as  to  undertake  to  teach 
the  queen  and  drone  to  pair  anywhere  else 
than  in  mid-air  and  on  the  wing.  They  know 
nothing  about  performing  their  nuptial  vows 
floundering  about  on  terra  firma  or  in  confine- 
ment, where  they  have  not  plenty  of  sea-room, 
or  to  poivse  themselves  in  their  flight  and  come 
together  as  their  instinct  teaches. 

My  opinion  is,  the  queen  and  drone  are  at- 
tracted to  each  other  by  the  peculiar  sound  of 
their  wings,  as  well  as  manner  of  flight.  To 
illustrate  a  little,  we  will  take  a  turkey's  egg, 
hatch  it  under  a  common  barn-yard  fowl,  and 
rear  it  without  allowing  it  to  see  any  other  tur- 
key until  the  time  for  it  to  pair  with  its  mate. 
If  a  hen,  we  will  procure  a  male  turkey  and 
place  him  near  the  hen,  but  with  a  partition 
between,  so  that  she  cannot  see  him  wlien  he 
struts.  The  hen  will  .show  plainly  by  her  action 
that  she  understands  the  meaning  of  that  strut, 
although  she  has  never  seen  one  of  lier  species. 
Now  let  them  together,  and  watch  their  manner 
of  courtship.  We  find  it  to  be  the  same  as  in  all 
other  birds  according  to  their  kind,  tJieir  own 
peculiar  way.  Just  so  with  the  queen  and 
drone.  They,  too,  have  their  own  way  of  court- 
ing, which  is  high  up  in  the  air,  on  the  wing, 
wiiere  they  will  not  come  in  contact  with  wire 
screening  or  other  impediments  at  every  turn 
they  make  ;  but  where  they  can  sing  their  love 
song,  and  poise  and  embrace  each  other,  accord- 
to  their  own  peculiar  instinct. 

A.  Bennett. 

Bennington^  OTdo. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Introducing  Queens. 


If  we  had  only  one  race  of  bees,  and  if  one 
queen  were  just  as  good  as  another,  it  would  still 
pay  to  raise  queens  to  be  used  in  makintr  artifi- 
cial swarms,  as  much  precious  time  may  be 
thereby  saved  to  the  bees,  which  would  other- 
wise be  lost  in  raising  queens  in  the  height  of 
the  honey  harvest.  But  when  we  are  aiming 
to  raise  only  the  best,  and  to  make  all  the  im- 
provement we  can,  to  raise  and  introduce  queens 
is,  to  the  beekeeper,  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance. I  do  not  propose  to  say  anything  con- 
cerning the  best  method  of  raising  queens,  as 
that  has  been  fully  discussed  by  many  who  have 
more  experience  than  I  have.  But  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to 
my  method  of  introducing  queens. 

To  introduce  a  queen  safely,  the  following 
points  should  be  attended  to  : 

1.  Before  liberating  the  new  queen,  the  bees 
should  have  time  to  become  thoroughly  aware 
that  their  former  queen  is  gone,  and  that  their 
only  hope  of  an  immediate  successor  is  in  accept- 
ing the  imprisoned  stranger. 

3.  There  should  be  time  for  the  new  queen  to 
acquii-e  the  scent  of  the  hive. 

3.  The  bees  should  have  time  to  become  famil- 
iar with  her,  and  accustomed  to  her  presence. 

4.  She  should  leave  the  cage  when  the  hive  is 
closed  and  the  colony  free  from  excitement. 

This  last  item  is  of  great  importance.  If  the 
bees  are  excited  and  alarmed,  and  there  is  any 
lingering  odor  about  the  queen  which  would 
cause  her  to  be  recognized  as  a  stranger,  her  life 
would  be  in  peril. 

Unless  some  means  are  employed  to  give  the 
queen  and  the  colony  to  which  she  is  to  be  in- 
troduced, the  same  scent,  I  would  not  risk  liber- 
ating a  valuable  queen  in  less  than  forty-eight 
hours.  I  have  one  end  of  my  queen  cage  closed 
with  a  plug  of  wood,  having  a  |  inch  hole  bored 
through  it,  the  inner  end  of  which  is  reamered 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel,  that  the  queen  may 
the  more  readily  find  it.  The  hole  is  closed 
with  a  wooden  peg.  In  cool  weather,  I  ju-efer 
to  put  the  cage  down  between  two  combs,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  cluster.  In  warm  weather  it 
will  do  to  lay  it  on  the  top  of  the  frames,  if  they 
be  not  closed  at  top,  and  to  cover  it  with  a  cloth 
or  a  piece  of  carpet.  •  At  the  end  of  the  second 
day,  1  remove  the  peg  from  the  hole  in  the 
stopper,  and  stick  over  it,  on  the  end  of  the 
stopper,  a  piece  of  paper,  or  of  cotton  cloth 
dipped  in  honey,  leaving  tlie  cage  in  the  same 
position  it  was  before,  and  close  the  hive.  In 
performing  these  latter  operations,  I  disturb  the 
bees  as  little  as  possible.  The  bees  will  soon 
remove  the  honeyed  cover,  and  the  queen  will, 
after  a  time,  find  her  way  out  and  be  gladly  re- 
ceived. 

I  have  introduced  a  great  many  queens  in  this 
way,  and  have  never  had  the  bees  destroy  one  so 
introduced  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
the  slightest  danger  of  queens  being  destroyed, 
if  this  plan  is  carefully  carried  out.     I  have  fol- 


lowed it  in  every  month  from  April  to  Decem- 
ber, and  always  with  the  same  success. 

Last  September  I  introduced  a  queen  on  a 
plan  upon  which  I  propose  to  experiment  fur- 
ther. I  prepared  some  sweetened  water  strongly 
scented  with  peppermint,  and  taking  some  of  it 
in  my  mouth,  I  lifted  the  combs  up  one  by  one, 
and  blew  the  peppermint  water  upon  them  in  a 
fine  spray,  so  that  tiie  bees  were  thoroughly 
moistened  and  scented  with  it.  Having  com- 
pleted this  operation,  and  removed  the  old  queeii 
while  doing  it,  I  dipped  the  new  queen  into  the 
peppeiniint  water  and  put  her  on  one  of  the 
combs.  She  was  received  without  any  demon- 
strations of  liostility,  and  a  week  after  I  found 
her  surrounded  by  her  new  subjects  and  filling 
up  the  available  space  in  the  hive  with  brood. 

I  do  not  advise  any  one  to  risk  a  valuable 
queen  in  this  way.  The  one  I  so  introduced  was 
impure,  and  I  did  not  care  whether  the  bees 
should  kill  her  or  not.  M.  Mauin. 

New  Castle,  Ind.  Dec.  6,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal] 

Introducing  Queens. 

Mu.  Editor  : — In  almost  every  number  of  the 
Bee  Journal  I  see  the  question  raised  and 
answered  how  queens  are  best  introduced  ? 

My  experience  is  nothing  new  at  all,  often 
described  by  others,  and  once  already  by  myself. 
The  method  is  so  simple  and  eifective,  and  just 
this  simplicity  may  be  the  reason  why  our  bee- 
keeping brethren  don't  more  generally  use  it. 

I  grate  two  good  sized  nutmegs,  mix  them  up 
with  diluted  honey  or  sugar  syrup  (or  sugar 
water)  in  a  tumbler  holding  one-fourth  or  one- 
third  of  a  pint,  and  sot  it  handy.  Then  I  go  to 
the  nucleus,  cage  the  queen  I  want  to  introduce, 
and  stick  her  with  cage  in  my  vest  pocket.  Now 
I  proceed  to  the  hive  whose  queen  I  intend  to 
supersede,  kill  her,  or  dispose  of  her  to  suit  my- 
self. I  next  with  a  teaspoon  pour  from  the 
tumbler  above  described  enough  syrup  between 
every  two  frames,  so  as  to  wet  slightly  almost 
every  bee  in  the  hive.  I  leave  enough  in  the 
tumbler  to  give  the  queen  a  dive  in,  take  her  out 
with  the  teaspoon,  drop  her  between  the  frames, 
and  shut  the  hive. 

I  have  hardly  ever  made  a  miss,  with  this  way 
of  introducing.  It  is  in  summer  often  a  loss  to 
have  a  hive  queenless  for  only  two  days,  but 
with  the  above  described  process  the  bees  a})par- 
ently  do  not  become  aware  that  a  change  is 
made. 

In  the  fall  I  should  prefer  introducing  queens 
with  the  caL'e,  as  the  absence  of  a  queen  for  a 
few  days  at  this  season  does  not  make  so  much 
difference  to  the  hive,  and  forage  being  scarce 
other  bees  are  easily  induced  to  rob.  Yet  I 
have  introduced  queens  with  nutm.eg  success- 
fully in  the  fall,  shutting  up  the  entrance  with 
wire  gauze  for  a  few  days  if  necessary  to  keep 
out  robbers. 

Last  fall  I  introduced  two  queens  with  the 
nutmeg  process,  in  the  presence  of  brother  Hul- 
man,  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  when  he  remarked 
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that  if  he  treated  his  bees  in  as  reckless  a  man- 
ner as  I  did  mine  he  should  ruin  his  whole  apiary. 
I  wish  that  Mr.  Hiilman  could  have  given  me  a 
call  a  few  days  later,  when  I  could  have  shown 
him  how  my  two  queens  were  received. 

I  have  often  kept  queens  caged,  together  with 
a  few  workers,  on  the  top  of  brood  frames,  until 
I  could  make  the  proper  use  of  them,  the  queena 
would  keep  alive  in  some  instances  for  weeks, 
while  the  workers  generally  soon  died.  But  last 
fall  I  had  a  valuable  queen  killed  in  the  cage  on 
the  second  day,  her  legs  being  bitten  off,  &c. 
Brother  Hulman  suggested  that  the  presence  of 
the  strange  workers  in  the  cage  irritated  the  bees 
in  the  hive  and  caused  them  to  attack  the  queen. 
This  is  reasonable,  and  since  I  cage  queens  alone 
when  introducing,  or  when  I  put  them  for  safe- 
keeping on  brood  frames. 

C.  F.   MUTH, 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  15,  1873. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

An  Item  on  Upward  Ventilation. 


AN   EXPERIMENT    IN   WINTERING. 

About  the  20th  of  November  we  had  a  few 
days  of  unusually  cold  weather  for  the  time  of 
year  in  this  latitude.  It  happened  that  some 
two  weeks  before  I  had  equalized  the  honey  by 
changing  frames  in  several  of  my  stocks,  and 
had  inadvertently  left  all  the  holes  in  the  frames 
open  in  those  hives.  In  my  other  hives  they  had 
all  been  closed  with  small  blocks  when  the  honey 
boxes  were  removed.  On  the  1st  of  December  I 
put  my  bees  in  winter  quarters.  I  was  surprised 
to  find  fewer  dead  bees  in  every  hive  that  was 
thus  left  with  a  free  upward  ventilation  than  in 
those  that  were  closed.  Noticed  also  that  these 
hives  were  perfectly  dry  on  the  inside,  while  in 
the  othei's,  in  almost  every  instance,  ridges  of 
ice  were  plainly  to  be  seen  leading  fnjm  the 
entrance,  showing  that  condensation  had  taken 
place  within  the  hive,  and  the  water  had  run 
down  the  sides  and  out  of  the  hives. 

I  have  on  trial  an  experiment  in  wintering. 
It  may  not  be  new  to  many  of  your  readers.  I 
placed  my  hives  in  a  double  row  about  twelve 
inches  apart  each  way,  on  boards  covered  three 
or  four  inches  deep  with  common  prairie  hay.  I 
then  drove  posts  in  the  ground,  to  which  com- 
mon fence  boards  were  tacked,  so  as  to  form  a 
large  box  entirely  surrounding  the  hives,  fixed  a 
six  inch  board  about  seven  inches  above  the 
entrances,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  hay 
from  closing  the  entrances  to  the  hives,  then 
crowded  the  hay  all  around  and  on  top  of  the 
hives.  I  left  half  of  the  slats  open  in  the  frames 
and  tilled  the  caps  with  hay.  Of  course  the  re- 
sult is  about  the  same  as  if  all  my  hives  were 
buried  in  a  hay  stack  with  the  entrances  left 
open. 

I  fear  that  trouble  may  arise  whenever  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  to  cause  the  bees  to 
fiy,  from  the  fact  that  many  will  enter  the  wrong 
hives  and  thus  be  destroyed.  As  the  double  row 
extends  north  and  south,  of  course  the  sun  will 


shine  on  each  row  of  hives  but  half  the  day,  and 
as  the  rays  strike  upon  but  a  few  inches  of  each 
hive,  I  think  there  will  be  but  a  few  days  during 
the  winter  when  the  bees  will  be  warmed  up 
enough  to  cause  them  to  fly. 

I  have  tried  to  winter  a  few  stocks  on  their 
summer  stands.  Will  give  you  the  results  of  my 
experiments  in  the  s^jring. 

E.  A.  Gastman. 

Decatur,  Ills.,  Jan.  6,  1872. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

On  Supplying  New  Swarms  with  Eeady  Made 
Combs. 

Some  beekeepers  assert  that  supplying  ready 
made  combs  to  new  swarms  is  a  great  a,dvantage, 
while  others  allege  that  it  is  an  actual  damage. 
Both  parties  are  right.  Allow  me  to  explain. 
If  we  have  a  swarm  come  out  at  any  time  when 
bees  are  gathering  very  little  honey,  and  we  sup- 
ply them  with  ready  made  comb,  the  queen  can 
at  once  go  to  depositing  eggs  as  rapidly  as  she 
chooses,  provided  the  bees  gather  just  sufficient 
honey  to  keep  her  breeding  actively,  without 
storing  any  in  the  cells  to  be  in  her  way.  Now 
we  know  positively  that  under  such  circum- 
stances ready  made  comb  is  a  great  advantage. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  a  swarm  come  out 
while  the  basswood  is  in  bloom,  or  at  any  time 
when  the  bees  are  gathering  honey  rapidly,  and 
we  supply  them  with  ready  made  comb  they  will 
fill  it  so  quickly  that  no  room  is  left  for  the 
queen  to  deposit  eggs.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  swarm,  unless  attended  to  and  relieved  by 
means  of  the  extractor  is  actually  ruined,  for  we 
have  a  hive  completely  filled  with  honey  and  no 
bees  in  the  fall.  But  if  we  allow  them  to  build 
their  combs  they  consume  so  much  honey  in  the 
elaboration  of  wax  and  manufacturing  the  combs 
that  it  gives  the  queen  a  chance  to  deposit  eggs, 
and  the  swarm  turns  out  to  be  a  good  one.  Give 
us  the  combs  ready  made,  and  we  will  use  it 
under  all  circumstances,  and  with  our  manage- 
ment and  the  use  of  the  extractor  call  it  an 
advantage.  In  fact  we  can  see  no  chance  for 
argument  on  this  question  when  properly  under- 
stood. 

E.  Gallup. 

Orchard,  Iowa. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Product  of  a  Swarm. 


Mr.  Editor  : — The  honey  season  is  over  and 
our  bees  are  put  up  in  winter  quarters.  The 
past  season  has  been  what  we  here  call  a  very 
fair  one.  I  wintered  seventeen  colonies  last 
winter,  and  increased  them  to  thirty.  More 
than  one  half  of  my  swarms  were  natural  ones. 
I  aimed  to  keep  my  colonies  strong,  with  the 
hives  full  of  bees  ;  but  about  the  time  I  got 
them  as  wanted,  they  would  swarm.  The  Ital- 
lians  are  given  to  such  tricks.  Early  in  the 
honey  season  I  selected  a  strong  stock  of  Italians, 
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to  see  what  T  could  realize  from  them.  On  the 
12tli  of  May  they  cast  a  large  swarm.  I  put  it 
in  a  two-story  Thomas  liive,  with  nine  frames 
above  and  below  ;  the  lower  frames  ten  inches 
deep,  the  upper  ones  eight  inches  deep.  At  the 
time  I  hived  the  swarm,  I  filled  about  one-half 
of  the  frames  with  empty  combs,  putting  worker 
combs  in  the  lower  frames,  and  drone  combs 
mostly  in  the  upper  set  of  frames. 

From  this  swarm  I  took  with  the  Extractor, 
two  hundred  and  sixty-one  and  a  half  (261^) 
pounds  of  nice  honey.  The  old  stock  was  used 
for  box  honey.  From  it  I  took  eighty-five  (85) 
pounds.  I  did  not  extract  any  from  this  stock, 
but  think  I  could  have  taken  forty  or  fifty 
jKiunds  of  extracted  honey,  and  the  same 
amount  (eighty-five  pounds)  stored  in  boxes. 

The  eighty-five  pounds  of  box  honey  taken 
from  the  old  stock,  sold  for  fifteen  cents  per 
pound — making  $12.75.  The  two  hundred  and 
sixty-one  and  a  half  pounds  taken  from  the 
swaim  sold  at  ten  cents  per  pound,  making 
$26.15.  The  two  amounts  together  make  $38.90, 
the  swarm  was  worth  $15.00 — which,  added  to 
the  foregoing,  makes  $53.90  ;  from  which  deduct 
the  cost  of  the  hive  $4.00,  and  it  leaves  $49.90, 
as  the  net  profit  of  one  stock.  I  know  this  does 
not  compare  very  favorably  with  Novice's  three 
hundred  and  thirty  (330)  pounds,  but  I  am  only  a 
young  novice,  while  he  is  an  old  one.  And  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  can  tell  Novice  that  I  am  going  to 
make  a  larger  hive  next  year,  and  go  for  him 
again. 

There  are  a  great  many  bees  in  this  county, 
and  honey  is  very  cheap  here.  I  got  from 
thirty  colonies  one  thousand  pounds  of  extracted 
honey,  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  box 
honey  the  past  season. 

J.  P.  Fortune. 

Bloomfield,  Iowa,  Dec.  11, 1871. 


[For  tha  American  Bee  Joarnal.] 

Novel  Bee  Dress. 


Mr.  Editor  : — On  our  way  to  town,  last  spring, 
our  attention  and  that  of  the  old  mare  we  were 
riding  was  attracted  by  a  strange,  grotesque 
figure  moving  about  on  the  road,  whose  manceu- 
vres  were  occasionally  very  quick  and  then  again 
quite  slow.  As  we  approached  it  had  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  the  Ku  Klux  of  Robinson's 
circus,  minus  the  head.  Approaching  nearer  we 
saw  a  pair  of  legs  in  boots  beneath,  when  any 
fears  we  might  have  entertained  disappeared, 
and  we  learned  what  was  going  on. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Parrish,  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  Old  Reuben  Birch,  had  a  swarm  of  bees 
come  off"  and  pitch  upon  the  back  of  a  worm  rail 
fence.  Having  ineftectually  tried  to  hive  them, 
in  doing  which  the  enraged  bees  had  left  from 
ten  to  a  dozen  stings  with  different  members  of 
the  family,  he  sent  for  old  Reuben,  who  never 
failed,  as  he  always  did  things  according  to  rules 
laid  down  in  the  Tar  river  code  ;  and  it  was  he 
we  saw  in  the  road. 

Well,  Reuben  was  ensconced  in  the  old  wo- 
man's Bal-moral.     The  drawstring,  instead  of 


being  about  the  waist,  was  tightened  just  above 
the  brim  and  around  the  crown  of  an  old  high  top 
beaver.  The  forepart  of  the  garment  was  be- 
hind ;  and  the  hind  part,  having  a  slit  down  it 
several  inches,  was  before.  The  slit  being  near 
the  face  served  as  a  kind  of  window  for  Reuben 
^o  peep  out  at.  He  was  also  armed  with  a  long- 
handled  broom  ;  and  the  gum  was  placed  on  a 
coverlet  on  the  ground,  beneath  the  cluster. 

Old  Reuben  would  open  a  little  crack  of  his 
stockade,  to  ascertain  the  exact  locality  of  the 
bees,  then  close  up,  arid  with  the  broom,  sweep, 
sweep,  he  would  take  the  cluster,  and  a  cloud  of 
bees  would  in  an  instant  be  on  the  wing.  They 
went  for  that  Bal-moral,  but  down  old  Reuben 
would  squat  and  remain  motionless  until  things 
became  a  little  settled,  then  peep  out  again  to 
note  progress.  More  of  them  settling  again  on 
the  fence  than  went  into  the  gum,  sweep, 
sweep,  he  would  again  bring  them  down  ;  and 
we  had  to  move  the  old  mare  several  rods  fur- 
ther off"  as  the  bees  were  briskly  circling,  in 
search  of  something  they  could  get  at. 

The  KING  having  gone  in  after  the  lapse  of 
about  fifteen  minutes  hiving,  the  workers  soon 
followed,  and  old  Reuben,  in  triumph,  walked 
to  where  we  were  standing,  and  as  he  came  out 
from  under  that  Bid-moral,  the  sweat  was  stand- 
ing about  in  pools  upon  his  face.  We  have  often 
thought  since,  that  we  never  saw  a  man  sweat 
in  earnest  before  ;  and  feel  sure  that  twenty 
minutes,  on  that  day,  under  that  Balmoral,  was 
equal  to  the  same  length  of  time  in  Nero's  cave 
at  Naples.  H. 

Murfreeaboro,  Tenn.,  Nov.  20,  1871. 


[For  tha  American  Bee  Journal.] 

National  Society  of  Beekeepers. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  agree  with  you  that,  in  the 
absence  of  jealous  care,  there  is  great  danger  of 
a  national  society  of  beekeepers  being  so  con- 
ducted as  to  subserve  the  selfish  purposes  only 
of  a  few  individuals,  whose  sole  object  in  being 
present  at  such  gatherings,  is  that  of  advancing 
their  own  personal  and  pecuniary  interests.  One 
of  the  first  manifestations  of  such  a  tendency, 
is  that  of  some  individual  writing  and  publish- 
ing a  nicely  colored  report  of  all  he  puts  on 
exhibition,  or  of  what  he,  or  such  persons  as  he 
uses  for  mouthpieces,  say  upon  all  subjects — a 
polished  report  which  tends  towards  building  up 
a  prosperous  business  for  himself.  At  the  same 
time  care  is  taken  to  fail  to  report  what  is  either 
exhibited  or  said  by  others,  who  are  not  tlieir 
special  instruments  of  profit  ;— no  matter  if 
what  these  have  said  or  done  be  ever  so  much 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  interests  of 
beekeeping  throughout  the  country,  far  above 
and  beyond  anything  that  such  designing  per- 
sons may  have  said  or  done,  either  themselves  or 
through  their  satellites. 

This  matter  I  thought  of  when  the  first  move 
was  made  towards  the  organization  of  such  a 
body,  but  never  resorted  to  any  special  means 
of  preventing  such  a  tendency,  until  the  North 
American  Beekeepers'  Society  was  organized  at 
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Cleveland,  in  December  1871,  at  which  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  frame  a 
Constitution  for  the  treneral  government  of  the 
society.  It  was,  I  tliink,  af^reed  by  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  that  the  treasury  of 
the  society  should  be  kept  sufficiently  flush  with 
means  to  enable  its  members  to  publish  an  im«- 
partial  and  complete  report  of  all  the  proceedinfjs 
and  discussions.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
i-eport,  it  was  thought  that  a  national  society 
could  not  do  much  towards  promoting  the 
general  beekeeping  interests  of  the  country, 
and  would  also  fall  short  even  in  benefiting  its 
own  members  to  the  extent  it  could  if  the  pro- 
ceedings weie  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for 
future  reference. 

Witli  this  object  in  view,  special  provision  for 
the  accumulation  of  a  treasury  fund  was  made 
in  article  Cth,  wherein  it  was  stated  that  each 
member  of  the  society  should  pay  one  dollar  at 
the  time  of  becoming  a  member,  and  one  dollar 
annually  thereafter,  into  the  treasury.  But  on 
presenting  the  constitution  to  the  society  for 
final  adoption,  objections  were  urged  against 
the  annual  payment  of  one  dollar,  and  this 
special  provision  was  stricken  out. 

Through  this  amendment  I  fear  that  one  of 
the  principal  supports  of  the  society  has  been 
withiield,  as  it  seems  quite  clear  to  my  mind 
that  in  the  absence  of  funds  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  publishing  our  proceedings,  they  will 
remain  unpublished,  or  be  liable  to  be  garbled 
just  to  suit  designing  parties,  who  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  organization.  Thus  the  object 
contemplated,  of  publishing  a  valuable  pamphlet 
each  year,  has  been  completely  th waited.  For 
there  can  be  but  little  benefit  accruing  to  the 
beekeeping  fraternity  at  large,  out  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  such  a  society,  excejtt  through  the 
medium  of  placing  before  the  masses  a  true 
report  of  their  discussions,  and  of  the  experience 
of  many  beekeepers  who  may,  at  such  meet- 
ings, give  a  full  statement  of  their  diffei'ent 
methods  of  managing  bees.  If  its  beneficial 
resixlts  are  not  to  be  found  in  this,  then  such  an 
organization  is  not  calculated  to  benefit  any  but 
that  class  of  persons  who  have  something  to  sell 
to  beekeepers ;  and  they,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
will  not  fail  to  have  everything  I'eported  in  full 
that  is  calculated  to  put  an  additional  feather  in 
their  caps. 

These  matters,  as  I  have  stated,  were  thought 
of  by  the  committee  on  permanent  organi- 
zation ;  and  after  the  means  for  printing  our 
proceedings  in  full,  were  discarded,  I  took  it 
upon  myself  to  offer  a  resolution  (which  was 
adopted)  to  the  eft'ect  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Indianapolis,  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  of  the 
Cleveland  conventions,  be  published  in  pamphlet 
foim.  It,  of  course,  remains  yet  to  be  seen  how 
full  and  impartial  the  reijort  will  be.  Should  it 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  point  out  selfishness 
on  every  page — such  as  placing  certain  persons 
and  their  merchandise  prominently  before  the 
beekeeping  public,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  of 
equal  or  perhaps  much  moi'e  merit  ;  or  placing 
remarks  of  some  persons  prominent  before  the 
public,  not  because  they  have  done  or  said  as 
much  for  the  benefit  of  bee-culture  as  others, 


but  because  they  are  instruments  of  pi'ofit  and 
gain  to  certain  parties  ;  then  I  shall  insist  upon 
either  a  disbanding  of  the  society,  or  making 
provision  in  our  constitution  for  the  publication 
of  full  and  impartial  reports.  Should  this  mat- 
ter be  neglected,  the  grand  object  for  which 
such  a  society  should  exist  will  be  completely 
submerged. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Editor,  that  the  JotjrnaLi 
is  improving  with  each  issue.  Long  may  it 
live  and  its  subscribers  be  increased  tens  of 
thousands  annually. 

G.    BOHRER. 

Alexandria,  Ind. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Super  and  Nucleus  Hives. 


Dear  Journal  : — On  page  154,  of  the  Journal 
for  January,  Mr.  A.  Grinmi,  gives  his  methods 
of  managing  the  "super  hive"  from  which  to 
extract  honey.  As  I  have  met  with  the  same 
unsatisfactory  results  as  those  which  Mr.  G. 
speaks  of,  in  the  usual  mode  of  management,  I 
adopted  a  plan  entirely  different  from  those 
given  by  him  ;  and  where  an  increase  of  stock  is 
desired,  or  new  combs  are  needed  (which  is 
often  the  case>,  I  believe  my  plan  is  pn-ferable. 
It  is  this  :  If  available,  procure  a  frame  of 
straight  comb,  or  failing  in  this,  lift  out  an  out- 
side frame  from  the  brood  chamber,  placing  it 
with  an  empty  frame  on  each  side,  on  one  side 
of  the  super,  adjust  the  division  board,  and  cover 
the  balance  of  the  brood  chamber  with  a  honey- 
board.  The  honey-board  should  be  composed 
of  two  separate  pieces  (two  widths  of  weather- 
boarding  answers  well),  so  that  when  it  is 
necessary  to  furnish  additional  frames,  the  edge 
of  the  first  may  be  raised  over  the  second,  and 
slid  any  required  distance. 

This  plan  for  many  reasons,  is  much  better 
than  the  one  usually  fodowed,  namely,  that  of 
opening  up  the  whole  super  at  once  ;  as  the 
small  amount  of  surplus  room  thus  given  to 
begin  with,  does  not  tend  to  produce  a  discour- 
agiufi  effect  on  the  bees,  yet  there  is  room 
sufficient  for  the  eft'ective  force  of  wax  workers 
to  be  brought  into  requisition.  Besides,  as  is 
well  known,  by  alternating  empty  with  full 
ones,  each  comb  is  built  in  the  frame,  without 
being  run  over  and  attached  to  another,  as  so 
often  happens  when  two  empty  frames  are 
placed  in  the  hive,  side  by  side. 

We  have  put  up  a  nucleus  hive  a  la  mode 
Gallup,  with  not  only  an  entrance  at  each  side, 
but  with  a  nice  little  portico  at  each  entrance — 
painting  each  a  difl'erent  color.  Would  it  not 
be  an  additional  feature  to  make  the  division  of 
wire  cloth,  as  it  would  certainly  add  much  to  the 
mutual  warmth  ?  We  have  used  such  partitions 
wlien  wintering  two  small  colonies  in  one  hive, 
with  success.  Let  us  have  your  opinion  Mr. 
Gallup,  as  we  "take  .stock"  on  your  suggestions, 
having  found  but  few  of  them  that  would  not 
bear  a  practical  test. 

RUBTICUS. 

Jan.,  1872. 
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[For  the  Ame  ican  Bee  Joainal.] 

"Triumph"  Bee  Hive  Description. 


Mr.  Editor,  and  brother  beekeepers : — Ac- 
cording to  i^romisu,  I  give  you  a  description  of 
the  Triumph  hive,  with  cuts  to  illustrate  it.  The 
above-  cut  re  jDresents  a  front  view  of  the  hive, 
which  is  34  inches  long,  outside  measurement, 
by  16  inches  wide  and  10  inches  deep.  The 
fiames  are  hung  either  upon  the  rabbeted 
edges  of  the  brood  chamber,  or  upon  strips 
I  of  an  inch  square  tacked  on  the  inner  edge 
of  the  brood  chamber  f  of  an  inch  from  the 
top.  'I'he  frames  are  hung  the  narrow  way 
of  tl  e  hive,  instead  of  lengthwise,  as  in  the 
Langstroth.  The  advantage  is  that  in  hand- 
ling new  combs  filled  with  brood  and  honey, 
there  is  but  little  danger  of  the  combs  fall- 
ing out  of  the  frames,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  longer  frames.  We  use  from  ten  to 
fourteen  of  these  frames,  as  circumstances  re- 
quire. We  have  a  partition  board  in  either  one 
or  both  ends  of  the  hive,  that  fits  closely  in  the 
chamber,  yet  is  jjerfcctly  easy  to  slide  either 
back  or  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  contracting  or 
enlarging  at  will,  the  brood  chamber.  The 
frames  are  made  of  strips  |  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  top  piece  is  ]|  inches  wide.  We  cut  th.ree- 
thirty-seconds  of  an  inch  otF  both  edges  of  this 
top  }/iece,  commencing  Ij  inches  from  eacli  end. 
This  is  to  let  the  bees  pass  jiito  the  surplus 
chamber  above.  The  end  pieces  are  1|  inches 
wide,  and  9^  inches  long.  The  bottom  i)iece  is 
I  inch  wide.  The  end  pieces  of  the  frame  have 
a  little  cleat  or  block  |  inch  square  and  1  inch 
long  tacked  on  their  bottom  edges  on  both  sides. 
This  prevents  the  frames  from  touching  each 
other,  excepting  at  these  points  and  at  either 
end  at  the  toj).  The  frames  are  thus  made  to 
fit  up  close  against  each  other  at  the  points 
named,  yet  leaving  space  for  bees  to  pass  above, 
between,  and  all  around  them.  We  now  slide 
our  paitition  board  up  against  them  frnm  either 
end,  placing  wedges  behind  it.  The  brood 
chamber  is  thus  foimed,  and  by  so  arranging  it, 
we  secure  the  frames  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
able  to  ship  the  hive  filled  with  bees  and  comb 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
without  any  danger  of  the  combs  being  broken 
down.  In  November,  last,  I  shipped  43  colo- 
nies from  Milton,  Ky.,  to  this  place  (over  two 
hundred  miles),  by  boat  fifty  miles,  and  by  rail- 


road one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  they  were 
hauled  one  mile  in  wagons,  and  not  one  comb 
was  broken  down  ;  besides  there  were  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  a  pint  of  dead  bees  in  all  the 
hives  put  together.  I  simply  pressed  my  wedges 
in  tight,  putting  a  nail  in  each  of  them  to  keep 
them  in  place.  There  were  no  frames  to  be 
nailed  down.  One  dozen  "Triumph"  hives 
can  be  piepared  for  shipping  in  the  same  time 
you  would  be  preparing  one  of  any  other  kind, 
differently  arranged. 

We  use  the  hive  both  with  and  without  a 
wire  bottom.  The  wire  used  is  No.  8,  and  is 
tacked  to  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  hive  f  of  an 
inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  frames,  covering  the 
whole  bottom.  Underneath  the  wire  bottom  we 
have  a  drawer  or  receiver,  to  receive  all  the 
chippings  of  comb  and  filth  thrown  down  by  the 
bees.  This  drawer  has  strips  of  tin,  Ik  inches 
wide,  tacked  oh  to  its  edges  all  around,  extend- 
ing over  the  inside.  This  is  our  moth  trap.  Of 
course  there  are  many  worms  that  pass  into  this 
drawer,  and  unless  it  is  cleansed  at  least  once 
in  ten  days,  they  will  accumulate  until  they  fill 
the  drawer  to  the  wire  above  with  web,  and  then 
they  can  return  to  the  brood  chamber.  I  would 
advise  any  one  who  will  not  look  after  his  bees 
to  use  the  hive  without  the  wire  bottom  and 
drawer  ;  but  those  that  wall  cleanse  it,  will  find 
that  it  is  of  great  advantage,  as  by  means  of  it 
we  keep  the  bottom  of  our  hive  perfectly  clean, 
without  interfering  with  the  bees.  We  also  more 
successfully  ventilate  the  hive,  as  will  be  seen 
by  examining  the  following  cut. 

6ECT10^'AL    VIEW. 


This  cut  shows  a  sectional  view  of  the  hive 
with  fig.  2,  the  caji,  off.  Figure  3,  represents 
the  surplus  honey  chamber  resting  on  the  top 
of  the  cap,  with  three  of  the  surplus  frames 
pulled  up  in  it.  This  chamber  has  a  partition 
board  Avith  wedges.  The  frames  in  it  are  only  6^ 
inches  deep,  but  are  of  the  same  length  as  those 
in  the  brood  chamber,  and  can  be  used  in  the 
brood  chamber  for  feeding  purposes.  These  sur- 
plus frames  fit  closely  in  the  chamber,  being 
suspended  on  the  top  edge.  We  use  no  honey- 
board,  so-called,  except  in  winter. 

The  patented  features  in  this  hive  are  the  ven- 
tilators and  the  perforated  division  hoards,  which 
are  used  in  a  large  hive  not  represented  in  these 
cuts,  but  which   I  will  explain  hereafter.     The 
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claims  as  granted  read  thus  :  First,  the  air  spaces, 
W,  W,  und  rentilators,  Z,  Z,  arranged  in  either  end 
of  the  hive,  toith  air  spare  W,  and  ventilator  Z  of 
the  upper  chamber  substantially  as  herein  sH 
forth.  Second,  the  perforated  division  boards  H, 
H,  arranged  on  either  side  of  the  ren're  of  the 
chamber  A  (brood  chamber)  cut-off,  1  arranged 
to  operate  as  and  for  the  purpi'ses  set  forth.  In  the 
first  claim  the  objects  set  forth  are  that  we  may 
effectually  control  the  ventilation  of  the  hive,  and 
at  the  same  time  we  prevent  others  from  securing 
frames  in  the  hives  in  like  manner.  The  air 
spaces  W,  W,  spoken  of,  are  the  space  between 
the  partition  boards  and  the  ends  of  the  hive, 
both  in  the  brood  chamber  and  surplus  honey 
chamber.  The  perforated  division  boards  are 
used  in  a  hive  40  inches  Ion*?,  outside  measure, 
and  exactly  of  the  same  depth  and  width  as  the 
one  above  described.  This  hive  has  three  en- 
trances, one  in  the  centre,  an<i  one  six  inches 
from  either  end.  We  form  our  brood  chamber 
in  the  centre  of  the  hive  by  putting  in  14  brood 
fiames. 

For  further  particulars,  address 

W.  R.  King. 

Franklin,  Ey. 


[For  the  American  Bee  JomrnjJ.] 

Natural,  Hardy,  Prolific  Queens. 

MY  LAST  BLOW. 


No  doubt  it  was  in  order  to  puff  his  reversible, 
removable,  double  cased,  seclioial  casket,  movable 
comb  hive,  that  Mr.  J.  M.  Price,  after  worrying 
his  brain,  found  no  other  way  to  attract  atten- 
tion than  to  give  a  writ  of  imbicility  to  all  the 
beekeepers  who  make  artificial  swarms  or  raise 
artificial  queens  ;  claiming  that  they  act  against 
reos'in,  nature  and  common  senile. 

That  theory,  respecting  natural,  prolific  and 
hardy  queens,  inflated  with  hyperboles  and  mis- 
statements, had  no  more  power  of  resistance 
than  the  red  inflated  balloons  of  our  children. 
Verity,  with  one  touch  of  a  pin,  caused  it  to 
collapse  completely.  Mr.  Price,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  for  November,  tries  to  inflate 
it  anew  by  similar  means,  adding  calumny 
thereto. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  remember  that  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  A.  B.  J.  for  January,  1871,  page  163, 
Mr.  Price  says  that  he  has  tested  his  method  for 
five  years.  In  the  number  for  November,  nearly 
a  year  later,  he  says  he  has  tested  it  for  two 
years.  He  erred  in  the  first  case,  or  he  erred  in 
the  second. 

In  the  A.  B,  J.  for  September,  1869,  and  in 
that  for  January,  1869,  Mr.  P.  says  this  experi- 
ence is  to  make  ten  sicarms  from  one,  and  that 
every  swarm  raised  its  own  queen.  In  the  same 
Journal  for  November,  1S71,  he  says  that  he 
never  raised  artiflcial  queens  in  small  swarms, 
but  used  only  his  largest  and  most  vigorous 
stocks.     What  is  that,  if  not  a  second  error? 

Mr.  Price  cites  Gallup  as  sustaining  the  same 
views  as  himself.  Yet  I  have  already  pointed 
out  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Gallup,  such  as  I  find  them 


in  an  article  published  by  him  in  October,  1870. 
He  says — "  A  queen  cell  built  over  an  egg  and 
fed  as  a  queen  from  the  start,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  why  they  are  not  as  good  as 
natural  queens  raised  at  swarming  time."  What 
shall  I  call  such  voluntary  mistakes  of  Mr. 
Price? 

Further  on  Mr.  P.  asserts  that  Novice  bought 
twenty-five  queens  from  Mr.  Adam  Grimm,  to 
replace  his  queens,  because  they  were  too  old, 
after  seventeen  months.  Yet  nowhere  did 
Novice  say  that  his  queens  were  too  old ;  but 
that  he  replaced  hybrid  queens.  See  A.  B.  J. 
for  November,  1870,  page  100.  Is  not  that  a 
fourth  error? 

I  could  make  more  similar  quotations,  but 
these  are  suflicient  to  show  the  truthfulness  of 
Mr.  Price. 

As  to  the  tested  queen  that  Mr.  P.  did  get 
fiom  me  in  the  beginning  of  June  for  six  dollars, 
she  was,  before  leaving  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
most  prolific  in  my  apiary.  What  experiments 
did  he  make  with  her,  when  she  came  into  his 
hands  ?  The  reader  can  read  partial  accounts  of 
these  in  the  A.  B.  J.  for  January,  1871.  In  that 
number  Mr.  P.  shows  that  that  queen  was  the 
first  Italian  he  had  ever  seen,  and  that  she  was 
also  the  first  he  had  ever  introduced  in  all  his 
life.  He  was  then  so  little  acquainted  with 
introducing  queens  that,  after  he  received  her, 
he  looked  over  the  back  numbers  of  the  A.  B. 
J.,  to  find  the  way  to  introduce  her.  He  states 
that  he  put  her  on  a  comb  of  sealed  brood,  with- 
out bees,  except  those  that  accompanied  her, 
and  placed  the  hive  near  his  stove.  Then,  after 
dark  he  looked  her  over  and  concluded  to  shake 
the  bees  off  seven  stands  at  the  entrance  of  her 
hive  ;  and  that  the  second  day  after,  he  changed 
his  mind  and  placed  her,  caged,  in  another  hive 
which  had  the  swarming  impulse.  And  he 
dwells  for  more  than  a  column  on  his  unskilful 
precautions,  showing  his  inexperience  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

So,  that  unhappy  queen,  wearied  by  her 
journey,  had  to  endure  being  handled  and  carried 
from  one  hive  to  another,  and  bear  all  the  bung- 
lings  of  Mr.  Price,  together  with  ill  treatment 
from  the  bees  of  seven  hives,  mo2"e  or  less  ill 
disposed  towards  her.  And,  finally,  she  had  to 
suffer  the  pinchings  of  bees  under  the  swarming 
impulse— which  forced  her  to  lead  out  a  swarm 
9^  days  after  her  introduction,  and  nearly  four 
days  before  the  first  queen  cell  was  capped  over  ! 

Is  there  any  queen  breeder  who  would  guaran- 
tee the  prolificness  of  his  queens,  knowing  theiu 
to  be  in  such  blundering  hands  as  those  of  Mr. 
Price  ? 

So  little  did  I  promise  to  replace  her,  and  so 
little  did  Mr.  Price  believe  that  I  made  such  a 
promise,  that,  when  asking  from  me  another 
queen,  he  added — "If  you  can,  let  me  know, 
with  price.^^  With  this,  I  enclose  to  the  editor 
two  letters  of  Mr.  P.  Indeed,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  P. 
that  probably  the  queen  would  be  better  in 
spring.  Knowing  the  dealings  of  the  man,  I 
did  hope  that  before  spring,  the  queen,  recover- 
ing from  maltreatment,  would  have  reinforced 
her  hive,  so  as  to  be  in  better  condition. 

But  was  the  queen  as  uuprolific  as  Mr.  P. 
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asserts?  Is  sli«  dead,  as  he  alleges?  The  re- 
peated mistatemeiits  of  that  bee  bungler  give  us 
the  right  of  doubting  these  allegations. 

I  never  refused  to  replace  her ;  but  I  did  re- 
fuse to  sell  a  second  queen  to  Mr.  Price,  for  he 
had  made  too  much  unwarranted  fuss  about  the 
first. 

Mr.  Price  can,  if  he  chooses,  send  my  letter 
of  refusal  to  the  editor,  whom  I  authorize  to 
publish  it,  and  to  treat  me  as  a  falsifier  if  the 
facts  are  not  as  1  represent  them. 

Proposing  a  theory  before  having  sufficiently 
tested  it,  sustaining  his  ideas  by  false  allega- 
tions, and  then  calumniating  his  opponent,  are 
means  ill  calculated  to  entitle  any  one  to  a  claim 
to  be  considered  a  true  gentleman. 

What  think  you  of  it,  friend  beekeepers  ? 

Ch.  Dadant. 

November  3d,  1871. 

P.  S. — As  many  beekeepers  may  not  know 
what  I  mean  by  the  "pinching  of  bees  during 
the  swarming  fever,"  I  wish  to  give  my  experi- 
ence in  explanation. 

Two  years  ago,  while  experimenting  with  the 
Quinby  queen  yard  to  prevent  swarming,  the 
bees  of  one  hive  under  experiment  tried  to 
swarm.  The  queen,  which  had  her  wings  cut, 
could  not  follow  and  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  the 
queen  yard.  While  the  bees  were  on  the  wing, 
I  opened  the  hive  and  cut  out  every  queen  cell. 
A  few  days  after  the  bees  swarmed  anew,  and  I 
saw  them  pinching  and  biting  the  poor  queen, 
to  force  her  to  follow  the  swarm.  I  opened  the 
hive  again,  and  destroyed  all  the  incipient  queen 
cells.  The  bees  swarmed  a  third  time,  and  I  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  rescue  the  queen,  and 
the  next  night  she  was  killed  and  cast  out  of  the 
hive. 

During  all  that  swarming  fever,  the  queen, 
worried  by  the  bees,  had  deposited  very  few 
eggs  ;  and  the  bees  remained  idle  in  the  hive.  I 
did  not  get  an  ounce  of  surplus  honey  from  that 
stock. 

I  do  not  present  this  experiment  to  help  my 
cause.  The  editor  can  read  an  account  of  it  in 
the  French  "Journal  des  Fermes"  for  July, 
1870,  page  y07,  where  I  related  it. 

Similar  pinchings  were,  without  doubt,  brought 
to  bear  against  my  queen  ;  for  she  was  introduced 
in  a  hive  during  the  swarming  impulse.  In  one 
of  the  letters  which  I  send  to  the  Editor,  Mr. 
Price  says  that  she  was  put  in  a  colony  he  was 
experimenting  with  raising  queen  cells.  1  beg  the 
reader  to  remark  how  discordant  that  word 
'■^experimenting,''''  is  with  his  method  tested  ^^  five 
years. ' ' 

Another  proof  that  my  queen  endured  the 
pinchings  of  the  bees,  is,  that  she  led  out  a 
fewarm  four  days  before  any  queen  cells  were 
capped  over.  And  Mr,  Price  wonders  at  the 
occurrence  ! 

After  having  swarmed,  my  queen  was  not  pro- 
tected against  the  hardships  inflicted  on  her  by 
her  new  possessor.  He  writes,  in  one  of  the 
letters  I  .send  to  the  Editor,  that  every  morning 
and  every  evening,  for  weeks,  he  removed  every 
comb  containing  brood  or  eggs,  and  replaced 
them  with  frames  of  empty  comb — even  remov- 


ing such  as  she  had  commenced  to  lay  in.  He 
adds — "  At  no  time  did  she  lay  during  any  twelve 
hours  more  than  a  two  or  three  inch  circle 
could  cover.  A  circle  of  two  or  three  inches,  in 
diameter,  gives  nearly  three  hundred  eggs  for 
twelve  hours,  or  six  hundred  in  twenty-four 
hours,  or  nine  thousand  bees  in  fifteen  days. 
This  was  in  the  last  fortnight  of  July,  a  time  of 
the  greatest  drought. 

A  man  who  wishes  to  kill  his  dog  gives  him  a 
bad  name  ;  but  the  laying  of  the  queen  wa.s 
somewhat  better  than  represented  by  Mr,  P., 
who  had  every  interest  to  find  my  queen  less 
prolific  than  his  ;  for  she  was  an  artificial  queen, 
and  he  had  already  proclaimed  his  theory. 

Besides,  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
January,  1871,  Mr,  P,  says  that — "About  the 
first  of  September  she  commenced  to  do  a  little 
better,"  We  thus  find  that  that  poor  queen, 
so  much  traduced  in  words  and  abused  in  acts, 
was  not,  to  sum  up  all,  near  so  bad  as  she  was 
proclaimed  to  be. 

I  have  seen  queens,  very  prolific  in  April  and 
May,  deposit  fewer  eggs  in  July,  August,  and 
September,  than  the  queen  in  question.  I  guess 
the  Editor  would  be  a  competent  judge  in  that 
matter,  and  likely  to  think  that  changing  combs 
every  twelve  hours,  would  interfere  with  the  lay- 
ing while  the  queen  was  recounoitering  the 
newly  introduced  combs. 

I  have  one  remark  more  to  add,  and  I  am 
done.  In  his  letter,  Mr.  J.  M.  Price  says  that 
he  obtained  seven  queens  ^^all  goocC  and  prolific, 
and  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  he  says,  that 
one  of  the  seven  was  '■'■  wingless.''''  Which  of 
these  is  the  true  statement? 

In  all  my  discussions  with  Mr.  Price,  T  wrote 
with  proofs  in  hand.  If  he  does  not  show  Ms 
pi-oofs  against  me,  I  will  hold  him  a  calumnia- 
tor, 

C,  D, 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Little  Plain  Talk. 


Mr,  Editok: — Do  let  me  hit  Novice  just  a 
little,  for  I  want  to  know  what  eft'ect  it  will 
have.  On  page  27  of  the  August  number  he 
says  :  ^'■Many  are  working  and  thinking  of  a  hive 
with  the  proper  nuviber  of  frames  spread  out  hori- 
zontally, .vo  that  no  upper  story  trill  he  in  the  toay,'''' 
and  then  he  mentions  me  as  of  that  number. 
When  I  got  up  my  hive,  I  sent  a  description  of 
it  to  some  twenty  individuals,  whom  I  knew  were 
using  my  style  of  frame,  and  requested  tliem  to 
try  it ;  and  among  the  rest  I  sent  a  very  private 
description  to  Novice.  Well,  I  received  a  very 
short  reply,  stating  that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  work,  the  arrangement  was  too  cold,  &c., 
&c.  We  were  perfectly  satisfied  then,  that  he 
had  not  paid  attention  enough  to  our  descrip- 
tion to  understand  it ;  and  on  reading  his  ar- 
rangement of  his  eight  American  hive  (which 
he  calls  more  compact  than  Gallup'si  we  felt 
very  much  as  though  we  ought  to  have  sent  a 
description  of  our  hive  by  telegraph  to  the  North 
Pole  (suppose  they  have  a  telegraph  attached  to 
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that  j)ole  by  this  time),  so  that  we  couhl  have 
received  the  opinion  of  an  Esqninianx  or  a  Kam- 
schatcan,  along-  with  Novice's  ojjinion  of  our 
hive.  AVhy,  ^Ir.  Editor,  only  think  of  his  com- 
parinjT  our  liivo  to  an  American  liive,  and  decid- 
ing tliat  the  latter,  as  arranged  by  liim,  was 
much  the  best  !  We  were  just  as  mad  as  our 
skin  could  hold.  "But  to  return  to  our  story. 
His  remarks  have  called  out  quite  a  large  pri- 
vate correspondence,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  explanations  to  said  correspond- 
ents that  I  commence  this  article. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  Novice  set 
his  two  sets  of  frames  in  this  manner — one  set 
by  the  side  of  the  other  ;  while  we  set  one  set  of 
frames  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  other — quite  a 
different  arrangement  in  our  estimation.  Now 
any  one  using  the  Kidder,  Thomas,  or  almost 
any  square  frame  can  try  the  experiment  with 
one  or  two  hives  ;  and  we  are  not  sure  but  even 
the  American  will  work  with  our  arrangement. 
Make  your  outer  case  long  enough  to  hold  two 
sets  of  frames,  one  set  directly  in  the  rear  of 
the  other,  and  have  an  entrance  in  the  front  and 
rear  ends,  just  alike.  Have  the  passages  through 
the  centre  board,  between  the  two  sets  of  frames, 
clear  across  the  centre  and  also  at  the  bottom  of 
said  centre  board.  Now,  by  closing  these  pas- 
sages, either  end  is  in  the  same  fix  as  a  single 
hive,  so  far  as  a  swarm  of  bees  is  concerned  ; 
and  in  fact,  if  we  keep  those  passages  closed,  we 
can  work  two  swarms  of  bees  in  this  double 
hive.*  Bo  we  certainly  need  not  throw  it  away, 
but  keep  it  as  a  curiosity,  if  ibr  nothing  more  ; 
still,  we  believe  it  will  work  f(n'  one  swarm  satis- 
factorily. Now  as  soon  as  this  swarm  is  popu- 
lous enough,  and  the  weather  is  right  for  storing 
and  extracting,  till  up  the  rear  end  with  worker 
comb,  remove  two  or  three  cards  containing  un- 
sealed brood  into  the  rear  end,  replacing  in  the 
front  end  empty  worker  comb.  Now,  revolve 
this  hive  half  around,  bringing  the  rear  entrance 
to  the  front.  (Of  course  the  rear  entrance  has 
been  kept  closed  up  to  this  time.)  Now  what 
was  the  front  has  become  the  rear.  Nearly  close 
this  end  and  open  the  other,  and  you  bring  the 
whole  working  force  into  the  vacant  end  at  once, 
instead  of  waiting  for  them  to  take  possession 
of  an  upper  story  (as  we  sometimes  have  to  do). 
We  have,  as  the  little  girl  says,  foolislied  them  ; 
and  they  are  not  even  aware  of  it,  as  both  ends 
are  exactly  alike.  Thus  we  have  the  novelty  of 
a  swarm  of  bees  departing  from  one  end  and 
arriving  loaded  at  the  other.  Before  admitting 
the  bees  to  both  ends,  or  at  that  time,  we  oi)en 
the  centre  passages.  Now  keep  the  brood  about 
equally  divided,  part  in  one  end  and  part  in  the 
other,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  apartment,  with 
the  empty  combs  at  the  sides  of  the  hive.  If  a 
novice  does  not  know  how  to  get  np  a  good 
strong  stock  of  bees  in  the  double  hive,  let  him 
proceed  in  this  manner  :  Take  brood  nearly 
ready  to  hatch  from  other  stocks,  and  till  up  the 
vacant  end,  time  enough  before  the  honey  har- 
vest commences,  to  have  them  on  hand  to  help 
to  store  honey.  A  large  colony,  in  any  hive  for 
storing,  should  have  a  good,  young  and  prolific 
queen.  It  is  u.seless  to  work  a  small,  weak 
swarm   with   perhaps,  a  worthless   queen   iu  a 


large  hive,  expecting  great  results.  Now,  we 
do  not  say  that  every  one  will  like  this  arrange- 
ment of  frames,  but  we  say  that,  so  far,  we  are 
very  much  pleased  with  it,  and  from  our  experi- 
ments last  summer,  we  are  pretty  confident  that 
we  can  control  swarming  to  suit  ourselves,  in 
such  hives.  Mr.  D.  L.  Adair  has  worked  his 
sections  in  this  manner  for  years,  if  we  rightly 
understood  him.  We  do  not  advise  everyone  to 
go  into  this  arrangement  extensively  ;  but  make 
a  trial  of  it  at  first  with  a  few  hives.  The  only 
thing  that  we  were  disappointed  in  was  this  : 
Some  of  our  queens  occupied  the  entire  twenty- 
six  frames  with  brood,  which  left  very  little  room 
to  store  honey,  and  this  was  the  very  reason  why 
our  thirty-two  frame  hive  gave  us  the  best  satis- 
faction. Now,  after  taking  into  consideration 
your  honey  resources,  and  trying  scmie  few  of 
these  hives,  take  into  consideration  also  the  ex- 
traordinary yield  of  honey  in  this  locality,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  your  humble  servant.  Each 
individual  must  judge  for  himself  whether  this 
hive  will  suit  him. 

E.  Gallup. 
Orchard,  Iowa. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


A  Few  Inquiries. 


Ed.  Bee  Jouknal  :— Will  you  allow  me  to 
ask  Mr.  W.  R.  King,  of  Kentucky  some  questions 
with  reference  to  his  description  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing house,  etc.,  that  he  used  last  summer,  and 
described  in  the  February  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, p.  177. 

1st.  Why  do  you  put  sweetened  water  and 
honey  into  old  honey  combs  and  place  them  on 
a  shelf  in  the  house  (fertilizing  room)  if  the 
workers  are  not  permitted  to  tly  in  the  room  ? 

2d.  Is  there  no  danger  of  the  queens  entering 
the  wrong  hive,  fertilizing  box,  and  destroying 
each  other  when  they  return  from  their  wedding 
flight,  if  several  ai-e  iu  the  house  at  the  same 
time  ?     And  if  so,  how  can  it  be  prevented  ? 

3d.  Must  the  top  of  the  house  be  da7'k  colored 
and  why  ? 

Brown  muslin  would  be  more  durable  and  it 
could  be  painted,  which  would  make  it  still 
better  to  turn  the  rain. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  intend  to  construct  a 
fertilizing  house  next  summer  upon  Mr.  King's 
plan.  I  failed  with  N.  C.  Mitchell's  plan,  but 
it  might  have  been  my  own  fixult.  I  will  try  it 
again,  if  I  live.  I  like  the  Journal  first-rate, 
having  been  a  constant  reader  for  five  years  ;  I 
would  not  take  five  times  what  it  costs  for 
the  knowledge  that  may  be  gathered  from  its 
pages. 

I  wish  that  the  Journal  would  make  its  visits 
oftener  than  it  does.  Say  semi-monthly.  I  for 
one  will  be  willing  to  pay  double  the  present 
price.  Will  Novice  please  tell  me  where  he  gets 
his  glass  honey  jars  or  cans,  I  want  the  best  and 
handiest  kind.     Put  me  on  the  track. 

John  Gakdner. 

Mt.  Gilead,  07uo,  February  15,  1872. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Italians  in  Supers. 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  November  number  of 
the  Bee  Journal  the  report  of  the  Michigan  Bee- 
keepers' Convention  makes  me  say  that  "Italian 
bees  could  not  be  made  to  work  in  boxes.  This 
is  a  great  mistake.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Grimm  for 
expressing  liis  doubt  in  the  Janua)'y  number  of 
my  being  the  author.  I  suppose  the  large 
amount  of  box  honey  made  by  Italian  bees  -which 
he  saw  at  my  home  apiary  a  few  years  ago  is  his 
reason  for  the  doubt. 

Any  one  having  the  proper  knowledge  can  get 
more  box  honey  from  any  Italian  bees  I  have 
seen  yet  than  from  black  bees.  I  can  get  all  the 
extracted  honey  taken  out  of  the  hive  put  back 
again  in  boxes  if  desirable.  All  beekeepers 
should  acquire  the  knowledge  to  manage  any 
stock  or  variety  of  bees  in  any  condition,  so  as 
to  have  all  the  different  departments  of  labor 
carried  on  with  perfect  success.  If  any  colony 
need  wax  it  can  be  supplied  by  causing  them  to 
secrete  it.  The  cappings  of  the  honey  combs, 
wax  standing  in  the  sun  partially  melted,  and 
melted  wax  cooled  off  w  th  sugar  grains,  to  keep 
the  particles  of  wax  separate,  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute  in  a  hurrying  time.  Of  course  none 
but  experts  will  know  when  it  is  needed,  or  how 
it  is  used. 

It  has  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  proven  by  dis- 
interested apiarians  that  the  light  colored, 
"beautiful,  gentle  Italian  bee  that  does  not 
sting"  will  not  secrete  as  much  or  more  wax,  or 
not  work  in  boxes  as  well  as  the  dark  Italians 
or  the  black  bees.  The  common  reason  why 
some  fail  to  get  the  Italians  to  work  in  boxes  as 
well  as  the  blacks  is  they  work  earlier  in  the 
spring,  later  in  the  fall,  and  in  cool  atmosphere, 
wlien  the  blacks  do  not.  The  nights  being  cool, 
and  few  bees  in  the  hive  at  the  time,  they  store 
the  honey  in  the  centre  of  the  hive.  If  the  honey 
is  extracted  at  the  right  time,  or  the  combs 
changed  with  the  cold  blooded  blacks  it  will 
benefit  these  as  well  as  the  Italians.  The  ex- 
tracted honey  will  be  clear  gain. 

Mr.  Grimm  says  on  same  page  :  "  box  honey  is 
most  convenient  for  transportation  to  market." 
This  i^'  certainly  not  the  case  in  tliis  section,  as 
we  have  to  accompany  our  shipments  of  box 
honey  and  handle  with  great  care  to  keep  it  from 
breakage  and  stealings.  This  is  not  so  necessary 
with  extracted.  The  arctic  explorers,  or  the 
shippers  to  cold  climates,  would  surely  choose  a 
well  cured,  good,  solid  article  of  extracted 
honey.  All  dealers  would  certainly  dispense 
with  boxes  and  wax  if  they  acquire  the  knowl- 
edge, and  more  especially  in  tlie  tropics.  How 
will  it  be  with  boxes  with  wax  combs  ?  Does  it 
break  in  the  cold?  Or  does  the  moth  worm 
hatch  out  of  wax  in  hot  climates  ?  Saying 
nothing  about  packing  of  boxes  of  combs  for  the 
market,  or  the  rough  handling,  or  the  smashing 
np,  or  the  leaking,  or  the  stealing  of  the  boxes 
by  railroad  or  boatmen . 

Having  sold  our  honey,  and  owning  no  right 
to  sell  hives,  we  have  nothing  in  the  bee  line  to 


sell.     Will  advertise  in  the  Bee  Journal  when  we 
do  have. 

Correspondents,  sending  us  questions,  when 
the  information  requested  is  all  on  their  side, 
may  send  stamp,  or  we  may  answer  only  in  the 
Bee  Journal. 

J.  M.  Marvin. 

8t.  Charles,  Ills. 


[For  the  Aniericau  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Monarda-punctata. 

Mr.  Editor  : — You  must  excuse  me  for  troub- 
ling you  again  about  that  bee  plant  ihe-monardor- 
punctata. 

I  was  out  again  and  gathered  about  three 
ounces  of  the  seed,  which  took  me  about  one- 
half  of  a  day  to  gather  and  rub  out.  I  made 
more  particular  inquiries  about  the  plant,  this 
time. 

It  blooms  the  second  year. 

Mr.  Bailey,  who  lives  in  that  vicinity,  and  has 
kept  bees  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  not  lost 
a  swarm  in  the  winter  during  that  time,  and  at- 
tributes his  success  in  wintering  his  bees,  mainly 
to  the  monarda-punctata. 

He  had  a  swarm  come  off  on  the  3d  of  August, 
this  year,  which  has  filled  its  hive  with  coml)  and 
honey  from  this  plant,  and  is  in  good  condition 
for  wintering. 

Other  beekeepers  in  the  vicinity  seem  to  be 
equally  successful.  Inclosed  find  a  sample  of 
honey  from  this  plant,  kindly  presented  by  Mr. 
Bailey  ;  who  thinks  it  is  nearly  pure,  as  there 
were  scai  cely  any  other  plants  in  the  vicinity 
from  which  honey  could  be  obtained. 

This  plant  produces  honey  in  abundance,  and 
is  in  bloom  from  the  middle  of  July  until  frost 
comes  in  the  fall. 

Bees  in  other  localities  about  here  (except 
where  there  was  buckwheat)  have  not  done  so 
well.  From  the  middle  of  July  they  seemed  to 
be  falling  off  in  weight,  and  are  not  as  heavy  at 
the  present  time,  as  they  were  in  July.  I  think 
that  accounts  for  so  many  stocks  dying  in  winter, 
except  in  the  district  where  the  monarda  abounds. 

I  think  the  name  horse-mint  will  mislead  a 
good  many.  The  horse-mint  of  this  country 
grows  all  over  the  State,  even  amongst  the  mo- 
narda. It  grows  about  three  feet  high,  and  bees 
do  not  work  on  it  here.  It  has  only  one  head  on 
each  branch.  I  think  this  is  probably  the  horse- 
balm.  James  McClay. 

Madison,  Wis.,  Oct.  14,  1871. 


The  sample  of  honey  from  the  monarda, 
accompanying  this  communication,  is  a  beauti- 
fully transparent,  slightly  amber  colored,  and 
well-flavored  article.  The  introduction  of  the 
plant  in  suitable  soils,  would  doubtless  be  advan- 
tageous to  bee-culture,  if  it  yields  honey  as 
abundantly  as  represente^l .  We  should  be  pleased 
to.  receive  a  specimen  of  the  other  plant,  called 
horse-mint  in  that  country. — [Ed. 


A   Kansas   bee   tree    yielded   300   pounds  of 
honey. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Non-Flying  Pertilization. 

Mu.  Editor  :— On  page  177  present  volume  A- 
B.  Journal,  W.  R.  King  gives  his  mode  of  fertil- 
ization in  confinement,  and  says  make  the  house 
eight  feet  high,  board  floor  and  planked  up  two 
feet  high  all  round. 

I  %vish  to  ask  Mr.  King  why  he  boards  up 
the  sides  two  feet?  Would  it  not  be  as  good 
only,  six  feet  high  and  cloth  from  bottom  to  top, 
so  that  two  widths  yard  wide  cotton  will  do. 
"Why  the  board  floor  ?  Would  not  a  smooth  dirt 
or  sawdust  floor  do  as  well  and  cost  less  ?  Also, 
why  does  he  put  the  dark  calico  over  the  top? 
Would  not  the  whole  room  be  better  of  cotton  ? 
If  the  bright  sun  rays  would  attract  the  bees  to 
the  top  w^ould  it  not  do  to  place  it  under  tlie 
shade  of  some  thick  shady  tree.  Again,  why 
place  the  old  combs  on  a  shelf  filled  with  sweet- 
ened waters?  He  says  there  is  to  be  no  bees  let 
fly  in  this  house  except  the  queen  and  drones ; 
were  queen  and  drones  ever  known  to  take  food 
away  from  home?  Mr.  King  please  tell  us 
through  the  Journal — next  number — as  we  want 
to  be  getting  ready  in  time. 

H.  Np:sBrT. 

Ci/nthiana,  Harrison  Co.,  Ky.     Feb.  15,  1872. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Temporary  Bee  Eoom. 

Our  cellar  is  a  very  wet  one  naturally  ;  in  fact 
there  are  two  springs  in  its  bottom,  from 
which  water  rises  most  of  the  time  during  the 
year.  Hence,  at  first  thought  one  would  con- 
sider this  a  rather  unfavorable  place  to  rig  up 
for  a  winter  depository  for  bees.  But  we  had 
the  bottom  covered  four  inches  thick,  with  small 
stones,  and  then  cemented  on  top  of  this  so  that 
we  have  a  nice  dry  bottom  now — the  water 
passing  off  to  the  drain  between  the  rocks, 
which  afford  complete  drainage.  It  was  not 
convenient  to  have  a  room  partitioned  off  per- 
manently in  our  cellar,  as  it  would  be  very 
much  in  the  way  during  summer  ;  so  we  have 
made  one  temporarily,  as  follows  :  We  put  down 
scantling,  one  inch  by  three,  on  the  cement, 
where  we  wanted  our  partition,  and  on  this  we 
set  our  posts  (joists  2x2),  and  nailed  them  to 
the  sleepers  above  ;  then  "too  nailed"  tliem  to 
the  scantling  at  the  bottom,  leaving  space  for 
door  at  one  side.  On  these  posts  we  nailed 
pieces  of  1x8  scantling,  one  piece  at  the  bottom 
the  whole  length,  and  2  feet  9  inches  above  we 
nailed  another  piece  of  the  same,  and  so  on  to 
the  top.  We  then  jnit  on  heavy  untarred 
sheathing  paper,  three  feet  wide,  tacking  it  to 
the  pieces  of  scantling  at  each  edge,  just  enough 
to  keep  it  from  falling.  When  all  was  on,  we 
went  over  it  and  tacked  on  laths  lenghtwise 
where  each  two  sheets  met,  which  holds  it  firmly 
in  place.  The  door  to  close  the  entrance,  is  a 
scantling  frame  covered  with  the  paper,  like  the 
walls.  A  wooden  tube  lets  in  air  from  outdoors, 
while  an  eight  inch  funnel  (made  by  bending  a 


piece  of  the  same  sheathing  paper  up,  and 
securing  it  in  place  by  driving  small  tacks 
through  the  jjaper  into  a  narrow  strip  of  wood 
along  the  inside,)  passes  from  the  bee-room  up 
into  the  room  above,  and  connects  with  the  flue 
of  a  chimney.  Shelves  are  arranged  in  the 
inside,  on  wliich  our  bees  are  passing  the  winter 
in  perfect  quiet,  and  enjoying  a  clear,  dry  and 
wholesome  atmosphere.  A  man  will  take  the 
whole  thing  down  in  two  hours  in  the  Spring, 
and  pack  it  away  for  another  winter. 

Cost  of  the  Stuuctukes. 

20  yards  of  paper 75  cents. 

50  feet  joist  and  scantling..       75       " 
1  dav's  work  of  man 1  50 


Levant,  Me.,  Dec,  1871. 


$3  00 
G.  W.  P.  Jerrard. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Answer  to  A.  Grimm's  Puzzle. 


Sometime  last  August  I  removed  a  fertile 
queen  from  a  nucleus  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
another  from  a  cell  which  1  had  ready  to  insert. 
Next  day  I  opened  this  nucleus  to  insert  a  cell, 
and  found  the  bees  all  quiet.  I  had  not  then 
time  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  quietness,  but 
inserted  the  cell.  Two  days  after  I  opened  the 
nucleus  again  to  see  whether  this  cell  had  hatched. 
The  cell  was  destroyed,  and  the  bees  were  all 
quiet.  I  then  made  an  examination,  and  on  the 
second  frame  found  a  well  known  queen  with 
defective  wings  laying  jnofusely.  I  knew  at 
once  where  this  queen  came  from.  Four  feet 
directly  in  the  rear  of  this  nucleus  stood  another, 
with  a  defective  wing  queen  that  could  not  fly. 
As  slie  was  a  fine  and  large  one  I  hated  to  kill 
her,  and  while  thus  hesitating  Mr.  W.  R.  King 
visited  my  apiary.  I  showed  him  this  queen, 
and  told  him  my  intention  to  kill  her.  He,  how- 
ever, advised  me  not  to  do  it,  but  to  pile  saw 
dust  around  that  nucleus,  or  spread  a  cloth 
around  if  I  had  not  the  saw  dust.  I  did  the 
latter,  and  missing  the  queen  from  the  nucleus 
I  immediately  inserted  a  cell  in  it,  thinking  that 
she  was  lost.  But  I  was  glad  to  find  her  again 
and  fertilized. 

I  had  a  few  daj^s  previously  received  some  drones 
from  Mr,  Nesbit,  and  distributed  them  among 
these  nuclei.  This  queen  must  doubtless  have 
met  the  drones  on  the  ground,  for  I  pitched  her 
up  in  the  air  to  show  a  company  of  visitors  that 
she  could  not  fly.  I  have  her  now  in  a  full  stand, 
and  saw  her  last  week  all  right.  The  queen  I 
took  out  of  that  nucleus  was  sent  off. 

R.  M.  Argo. 

Lowell,  Ky.,  Jan.  9,  1872. 


The  Michigan  farmer,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
profits  from  produce,  made  this  season,  three 
thousand  dollars  by  the  sale  of  his  honey,  has 
derived  as  much  income  from  mere  beemg  as 
from  actual  doing. 
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Death  of  Samuel  Warner. 


Readers  of  the  Bee  Journal  : — Tour  dear  old 
friend,  the  honored  editor  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, is  dead.  On  Saturday,  February  17th,  he  awoke 
early,  partially  dressed  himself,  and  was  talking 
pleasantly  with  his  wife,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized 
with  shortness  of  breath,  soon  became  unconscious, 
and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  breathed  his  last. 
The  physician  pronounced  his  disease  to  be  aneurism 
of  the  heart.  He  had  complained  for  more  than  a  year 
of  pain  and  numbness,  interfering  greatly  at  times 
with  the  use  of  his  pen. 

A  noble,  unselfish,  good  man  has  fallen.  In  the 
full  vigor  of  his  intellect,  with  judgment  unimpaired, 
and  memory  wonderfully  tenac'ous.  Nearly  seventy- 
three  years  old  !  How  few  of  the  readers  of  the  Jour, 
nal  could  have  imagined  that  its  vigorous  editorials 
and  wise  management  Avere  the  products  of  a  man 
who  had  reached  an  age  when  most  men  are  com- 
paratively useless. 

If  he  could  have  chosen  for  himself,  it  would  have 
been  to  die  thus  with  the  harness  on  ;  to  pass  by  the 
shortest  transition  from  useful  happy  work  to  the 
belter  land. 

Few  know  how  much  Mr.  Samuel  Wagner  has  done 
for  the  promotion  of  bee-culture  in  America.  Being 
able  to  read  the  German  fluently* — indeed,  until  he 
was  nearly  ten  years  old  he  spoke  no  English — he 
had  taken  all  the  numbers  of  the  Bienenzietung  and 
other  German  bee  journals,  from  their  origin.  His 
library  is  unquestionably  the  choicest  repository  in 
America,  of  German  bee  literature,  and  probably  the 
fullest  in  this  department,  of  any  private  library  in 
the  world.  Better  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
literature  of  bee-culture  than  any  man  in  America, 
perhaps  than  any  living  man — seldom  if  ever  forget- 
ting a  single  fact  once  lodged  in  his  extraordinary 
memory  ;  he  was  so  modcstf  and  reserved,  that  only 
those  who  knew  him  well,  understood  the  wide  range 
of  his  reading  and  investigation. 

Unselfish  to  an  unusual  degree,  lie  cared  compara- 
tively little  for  money  or  applause,  but  kept  steadily 


*  We  forgot  in  the  "February  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  to  give  the  proper  credit  to  Mr. 
Wagner  for  his  translations  from  the  Bienenzietung, 
given  in  the  article  on  the  Berlepsch  frames. 

fit  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  announce  that  no 
likeness  exists  of  our  venerable  friend.  He  shrank 
80  instinctively  from  everything  having  the  least 
appearance  of  personal  display,  that  he  could  never 
be  prevailed  on  to  allow  his  portrait  to  be  taken. 


in  view  the  advancement  of  the  true  interests  of  bee- 
culture,  making  his  varied  information  contribute  to 
the  wider  diffusion  of  all  that  pertained  to  the  true 
theory  and  practice  of  his  favorite  pursuit.  While 
specially  familiar  with  everything  pertaining  to  this 
subject,  he  was  well  versed  in  the  civil  history  of  his 
country,  and  intimately  with  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  in  which  he  had 
served  for  many  j'cars  as  an  honored  elder.  There 
were  few  subjects,  indeed,  on  which  he  could  not 
converse  with  ease,  and  by  the  extent,  variety  and 
remarkable  accuracy  of  his  information,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  delinhlful  companions  to  all  who  enjoyed 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  realize  that  all  these  stores  of 
instructive  and  entertaining  knowledge  lie  buried  in 
his  tomb,  and  nothing  but  a  firm  belief  in  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  that  merciful  Father,  in  whom 
he  trusted,  can  reconcile  us  to  his  loss.  He  who  hath 
brought  "  life  and  immortality  to  light  in  the  Gospel," 
knows  best  when  and  how  to  summon  his  children  to 
their  unclouded  splendor. 

L.  L.  Langstkotii. 


Samuel  Wagner  was  born  at  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, August  I7th,  1798.  His  father  was  at  that  time 
pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  that 
borough.  Having  accepted  a  call  from  the  German 
Reformed  congregation  at  Frederick,  Maryland,  he 
removed  there.  Mr.  Wagner  there  attended  the  paro- 
chial school  attached  to  the  church.  In  1810,  his  father 
resigned,  owing  to  ill  health,  and  returned  to  York, 
where  he  shortly  after  died.  Mr.  Wagner  was  then 
sent  to  the  York  County  Academy,  where  he  received 
his  education.  After  leaving  the  academy,  he  engaged 
for  some  years  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1834,  he 
purchased  the  York  Recorder.  In  1839,  he  sold  the 
York  Recorder  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Hamley,  and  removed  to 
Lancaster,  where  in  1830,  he  established  the  Lancaster 
Examiner.  Receiving  the  offer  of  the  cashiership  of 
the  York  Bank,  he  sold  the  Examiner  to  Hamniersley 
&  Richards,  and  returned  to  York,  holding  the 
position  of  cashier  till  April,  1862.  In  1863,  he 
accepted  the  position  of  disbursing  officer  of  the 
Senate.  Resigning  this  position  in  1SG8,  he,  for  the 
few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  devoted  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  editing  and  management  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  which  was  to  him  a  labor  of  love. 


Accident  to  Eev.  L.  L.  Langstrotli. 

On  Friday,  January  26th,  Mr.  Langstroth  fell  and 
had  his  left  foot  severely  injured  by  the  wheel  of  a 
street  railroad  car.  He  was  on  his  way  to  my  father's 
house,  and  was  at  once  brought  here  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  railroad.  At  first,  it  was  feared  that 
all  the  toes  except  the  large  one  would  have  to  be 
entirely  amputated,  as  the  bones  of  all  of  them  were 
broken  ;  the  small  toes  were  deeply  lacerated  by  the 
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flange  of  the  wheel,  and  several  bones  on  the  instep 
broken.  From  the  first,  however,  he  has  suffered 
comparatively  little  pain  from  so  severe  an  accident, 
and  the  wound  has  healed  so  favorably,  that  no  opera- 
tion will  be  needed.  A  very  heavy  boot  alone  saved 
his  foot  from  bein<r  crushed  to  a  jelly.*  The  articles 
from  Mr.  Lanirstroth's  pen,  written  while  conflned  to 
his  bed,  will  be  gratifying:  to  our  readers,  and  we 
cannot  but  esteem  it  providential  that  he  was  here 
when  my  fjilher  died,  and  able  to  prepare  the  obituary 
which  appears  in  this  number. 

G.  S.  Wagner. 


To  the  Priencls  of  tlie  American  Bee  Journal. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  American 
Bee  Journal  will  not  die  with  Mr.  Wagner.  He  was 
maturing  a  plan  for  illustrating  it  largely,  so  as  to 
place  it  in  the  very  front  rank  of  progress  and  im- 
provement ;  and  was  promising  himself  the  pleasure 
of  relief  from  the  mere  drudgery  of  business  details, 
while  he  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  to  his  work 
as  editor.  His  journal  will  continue  to  be  conducted 
in  the  interest  of  no  hive  or  clique,  but  will  be  the 
same  honest,  intelligent  and  reliable  publication  that 
it  has  been  from  the  commencement,  its  pages  open 
to  eveiy  man  who  has  any  decent  utterance  for  or 
against  any  hive  or  any  theory  in  bee-culture — such  a 
publication,  in  short,  as  the  intelligent  beekeepers  of 
America  demand  and  will  have. 

The  readers  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  who  h«ve 
60  often  feasted  on  its  treasures,  and  who  feel  how 
much  they  are  indebted  to  it  for  success  in  their  favor- 
ite pursuit,  will  doubtless  be  anxious  to  know  how 
they  can  best  show  their  appreciation  of  the  pre-emi- 
nent services  which  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Wagner  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  bee-culture.  Friends,  rally 
round  tha  Journal!  Let  all  arrearages  be  promptly 
paid  up,  and  let  every  one  try,  with  that  hearty  deter- 
mination which  commands  success,  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble to  remit  money  for  new  subscribers.  That  you 
may  be  the  more  zealous  in  so  doing,  bear  in  mind, 
that  for  a  considerable  time  Mr.  Wagner  published 
this  journal,  not  only  without  any  remuneration  for 
his  services  as  editor,  but  at  a  considerable  pecuniary 
loss.  At  last  it  has  become  more  than  self-support- 
ing ;  its  list  of  subscribers  has  grown  more  rapidly 
of  late  than  ever  before,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perma- 
nent of  any  periodical  in  the  land.  Not  by  pufHng  and 
other  more  questionable  methods  so  widely  practiced 
by  papers  which  have  no  real  merit,  but  by  honest, 
persistent,  intelligent  ivork,  he  had  reached  a  point, 
where  it  seemed  that  his  largest  expectations  would  be 
fully  realized  ;  that  the  American  Bee  Journal  would 

*  Mr.  Langstroth  has  for  years  when  travelling  pur- 
chased tickets  of  the  Railway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company.  He  did  so  on  this  trip,  which  entitles  him 
to  thirty  dollars  a  week  while  he  is  laid  aside  from 
attention  to  his  business. 


not  only  do  a  great  work  for  the  beekeepers  of  this 
land,  but  would  afford  him  a  support  in  his  old  age, 
and  be  a  valuable  property  to  be  bequeathed  to  his 
family. 

I  know  too  well  the  large  number  of  generous  men 
who  appreciate  this  journal,  to  doubt  that  they  will 
now  come  forward  with  new  zeal,  and  will,  both  as  a 
duty  and  a  labor  of  love,  do  all  that  needs  to  be  done 
to  carry  out  hia  plans,  and  thus  continue  to  make 
Samuel  Wagner's  American  Bee  Journal  the  highest 
standard  of  authority  in  everything  pertaining  to 
practical  and  scientific  bee-culture. 

L.  L.  Langstkoth. 
Washington,  Feb.  23,  1873. 


Sugar  Syrup  Dysentery  and  the  Hruschka. 

Novice's  observations,  shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Wagner, 
that  bees  when  wintered  on  sugar  syrup,  in  their  first 
flight  do  not  discharge  faeces  like  those  fed  on  honey, 
is  entirely  new  to  me.  I  have  repeatedly  wintered 
stocks  on  sugar  syrup,  having  in  one  very  poor  sea- 
son fed  it  to  nearly  one  hundred  colonies,  which,  in 
the  month  of  September,  had  only  a  few  weeks'  sup- 
ply of  food  on  hand.  If  properly  prepared  and 
seasonably  fed,  it  seems  to  answer,  to  say  the  least, 
as  well  as  honey.  Both  Mr.  Wagner  and  myself 
have  this  winter  had  numerous  letters,  informing  us 
that  the  mortality  among  bees  from  dysentery  has 
been  unusually  severe.  Several  persons  have  attribu- 
ted it  to  the  large  quantities  of  new  cider  stored  up 
by  the  bees.  In  many  localities,  large  quantities  of 
very  thin  honey  were  gathered  too  late  to  be  thickened 
or  sealed  over  by  the  bees.  This  thin  honey  in  cold 
weather  soon  becomes  thinner  still,  and  then  by  fer- 
mentation sours,  and  is  almost  sure  death  to  bees, 
especially  if  they  are  entirely  confined  to  their  hives. 
I  believe  that  the  Ilruschkawill  probably  aflord  us  an 
effectual  remedy  against  this  cause  of  dysentery  ;  for 
all  this  thin  honey  can  be  emptied,  and  if  the  bees  have 
not  sufficient  winter  stores,  it  may  be  replaced  with 
sugar  syrup.  The  thin  honey  may  be  reduced  by 
heat  to  a  projier  consistency,  to  be  used  as  spring 
food,  or  perhaps  at  once  safely  fed  to  the  colonies 
from  which  it  was  taken.  There  is  often  enough  of 
this  late  gathered  honey  to  injure,  if  not  entirely 
destroy  a  colony  wliich  has  enough  winter  food  with- 
out it. 

L.  L.  Langstkoth. 
Note. — It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Gallup,  or  some 
other  correspondent  of  the  Journal,  has  emptied  the 
thin  honey  to  protect  their  bees  from  dysentery,  but 
I  cannot  refer  at  this  time  to  their  communication. 


We  hope  shortly  to  present  to  our  readers 
translations  of  some  unedited  letters  of  Huber,  which 
are  full  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  experi- 
ments of  that  great  apiarian.  They  will  be  accompa- 
nied with  notes  by  the  Kev.  L.  L.  Langstroth. 
I 
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Mel  iu  ore,  verba  lactis, 
Fel  iu  rorde,  fraus  in  lactis. 

Medirei'al  Latin. 
With  lioneyed  lips  and  creamy  words, 
His  lieart  is  gall,  aud  all  las  acts  are  frauds. 

Personal — "  Homer  A.  King,  the  Eminent 
Apiarian.* 

Those  of  my  readers  who  saw  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  April,  1871,  are  aware  that  in 
stating  the  matters  at  issue  between  Mr.  King 
and  myself,  I  used  no  language  in  the  least 
derogatory  to  his  personal  character,  or  that  by 
the  severest  construction  could  be  deemed  lack- 
ing in  courtesy  towards  him.  Had  he  chosen  to 
carry  on  in  the  same  spirit,  the  controversy  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  Langstroth  patent,  and  his  al- 
leged infringement  upon  it,  nothing  would  have 
appeared  in  the  columns  of  his  paper  or  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal  which  might  not  proj^erly 
have  been  said  by  Christian  gentlemen.  So 
soon,  however,  as  Mr.  Otis  refused  to  listen  to 
his  propositions  for  compromises,  and  I  assured 
him  personally  that  nothing  short  of  a  legal  de- 
cision sustaining  or  invalidating  the  Langstroth 
patent  would  ever  satisfy  the  beekeeijing  pub- 
lic, he  began  to  f^ssail  me  and  the  late  Samuel 
Wagner,  who  had  so  ably  exposed  the  worth- 
lessness  of  his  patents,  with  the  most  bitter 
personalities  ;  to  represent  me  as  the  mere  intro- 
ducer of  foreign  inventions,  and  as  sustained  by 
Mr.  Wagner  iu  patenting  them  as  my  own,  in 
order  to  deprive  others  of  the  honor  which  was 
their  due.  In  the  December  number  of  his 
paper,  these  attacks  were  brought  to  a  focus, 
intended  if  possible  to  consume  us.  Not  con- 
tented witli  assuming  that  the  works  of  Debeau- 
boys,  Munn  and  Berlepsch  had  fully  anticipated 
all  my  claims,  he  suggested  that  I  had  procui-ed 
the  re-issue  of  my  patent  through  a  purciiasable 
patent  office  examiner,  and  that  j\Ir.  Wagner 
had  aided  me  by  his  knowledge  of  German  bee- 
culture,  to  patent  a  foreign  invention  as  my  own. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  insinuate  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  one  Backliaus,  to  whom  Ber- 
lepsch says  he  sent  some  hives  with  frames  in 
1851,  thus  endeavoring  to  strengthen  tlie  con- 
jecture of  the  Baron,  that  I  copied  my  invention 
from  his. 

"Coelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  cur- 
runt." 

The  same  unscrupulousness  which  he  has 
shown  in  all  this  controversy  in  this  country, 
he  carried  with  him  over  the  ocean,  and  by  the 
grossest  misrepresentations,  induced  an  honora- 
ble man  to  assail  publicly  one  who  had  always 
spoken  of  him  with  respect. 

"  Alas  ! 
Some  minds  improve  by  travel — others  rather 
Resemble  copper  wire  or  brass, 
Which  gets  the  narrower  by  going  farther." 

If,  in  his  abuse  of  a  man  who  less  than  a  year 
ago  he  professed  to  love  almost  as  well  as  David 

*  See  Fowler's  Journal  of  Phrenology,  Feb.,  1871,  p. 
133. 


loved  Jonathan,  he  had  ventured  to  insinuate 
that  I  had  something  to  do  with  the  lo.ss  of  his 
stolen  documents,  it  would  not  have  surpiised 
me,  for  this  would  have  been  mild  compared 
with  his  attempt  to  fasten  upon  me  the  brand  of 
perjury,  bribery,  subornation  of  perjury  and 
swindling  ;  perjury,  in  swearing  to  the  inven- 
tion of  another  as  my  own  ;  bribery  and  subor- 
nation of  perjury,  in  purcliasing  of  a  sworn 
official  a  reissue  to  which  I  was  not  entitled  ; 
and  swindling,  in  selling  to  the  public  a  patent 
to  which  1  had  no  valid  title. 

When  this  December  number  came  to  my 
house,  freighted  as  it  were  with  maledictions, 
aimed  not  merely  at  my  property  and  rights,  but 
at  my  reputation,  and  that  of  the  most  noble  and 
generous  of  friends,  I  was  laid  aside  from  all 
ability  to  use  either  mind  or  body  to  any  advan- 
tage ;  suffering  from  a  cruel  malady,  to  whicli  I 
have  been  subject  from  my  college  days,  and 
which  has  caused  the  loss  of  more  than  one- 
half  of  my  time  for  the  last  twenty  or  more 
years— when  this  deadly  missive  came  to  my 
house,  my  family  hesitated  for  some  time  to  put 
it  into  my  hands,  dreading  its  ettect  upon  me  in 
my  suftering  condition.  Deciding  at  length  that 
it  would  be  wrong  to  withliold  it,  it  was  given  to 
me  for  perusal.  Thank  God  !  instead  of  harming 
me,  it  proved  the  very  best  of  tonics  ;  nay, 
rather  like  an  electric  shock,  it  raised  me  from 
my  torpor,  set  my  mind  almost  instantaneously 
to  work,  and  shortened  by  months  the  usual 
length  of  my  attacks,  so  that  soon,  pen  in  hand, 
I  was  devising  what  reply  ought  to  be  made  to 
its  many  misrepresentations. 

Could  I  for  a  moment  forget  that  less  than  a 
year  ago,  this  Homer  A.  King,  professed,  after 
notice  had  been  served  upi,n  him  of  tlie  Otis  suit, 
tlie  most  unbounded  friendship  for  me  ;  that  I 
had  published  nothing  which  miglit  not  have 
been  said  against  the  most  honorable  opponent, 
and  that  when  he  found  that  I  would  not  impede 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Otis  to  test  the  validity  of  my 
patent— "only  this  and  nothing  more  " — he  fell 
upon  me  with  fury,  and  in  almost  every  number 
of  his  paper  sought- to  consign  me  to  "the  bot- 
tomless pit  of  public  condemnation. "  (See  June, 
1871,  No.  of  his  paper).  No  !  I  could  not  forget, 
that  to  these  charges  I  had  made  no  reply,  and 
that  his  audacity  seemed  to  be  increased  by  my 
silence.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
I  still  determined  to  deal  as  little  in  personali- 
ties as  possible,  but  by  adhering  strictly  to  the 
facts,  to  pi-otect  my  legal  rights  and  tlie  rights 
of  those  who  had  purchased  under  my  patent. 
After  doing  tliis  in  as  courteous  a  manner  as 
seemed  possible,  I  closed  my  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
with  these  words  : 

"Does  Mr.  King,  when  suggesting  that  I 
might  have  bribed  the  patent  office  examiner,  or 
that  I  might  have  conspired  with  Mr.  Wagner 
to  patent  a  foreign  invention  as  my  own,  sup- 
pose that  the  beekeepers  of  this  country  will 
consider  him  as  using  tlie  legitimate  weapons  of 
an  honorable  warfare,  or  that  they  will  ever  give 
credit  to  such  unworthy  insinuations'?" 

Since  this  article  was  written,  Mr.  Samuel 
Wagner  has  died,  and  I  know  that  his  many 
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friends  will  insist  that  the  man  who  has  heaped 
upon  him  such  shameful  misrepresentations  and 
slanders,  shall  be  shown  in  his  true  character. 
Other  facts  also  have  come  to  light,  and  I  feel 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  mo  to  hold  any  terms 
with  a  man  so  steeped  to  the  lips  in  falsehood, 
slander  and  hyiwcrisy  as  is  Homer  A.  King. 
However  strong  are  my  provocations,  I  believe 
that  I  shall  not  only  say  nothing  which  is  not 
strictly  proper,  but  I  know  that  if  the  public 
could  be  made  acquainted  with  the  true  history 
of  this  man  in  his  relations  to  bee-culture,  they 
would  see  that  I  hare  still  kept  backaome  treach- 
eries ichich  W'/U  d  b'i  more  damaging  to  him  than 
any  which  I  have  yet  given  to  the  public.  When 
the  beekeepers  of  this  country  have  before  them 
the  evidence  that  this  man  scruples  at  nothing 
that  he  thinks  can  be  made  to  promote  his  pur- 
poses, I  have  no  fear  that  they  will  blame  me 
for  at  last  speaking  with  a  plainness  that  can- 
not be  misunderstood,  or  that  they  will  fail  to 
see  that  in  self-defence  1  have  been  driven  by 
Mr.  King  himself  to  expose  the  duplicity  which 
has  marked  his  conduct  since  he  first  declared 
war  against  Mr.  Wagner  and  myself. 

In  the  November  number  of  his  paper,  Mr. 
King  has  the  following  characteristic  utterance  : 
"  We  hope  no  one  will  accuse  us  of  electioneer- 
ing for  olfice  this  year.  We  shall  not  be  a  can- 
didate, neither  shall  we  help  to  elect  a  man  for 
president,  as  we  did  last  year,  merely  to  confer 
an  honor  upon  him,  and  who  has  boasted  that 
bis  election  to  that  office  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  claims."  This  means  that  being 
unanimously  chosen  president  of  a  convention 
of  beekeepers,  many  of  whom  had  rival  and 
perhaps  conflicting  patents,  I  have  been  mean 
enough  to  abuse  their  confidence  by  boasting 
that  it  was  an  admission  of  the  validity  of  the 
claims  of  my  patent  as  against  theirs  !  Let  us 
look  at  the  language  I  have  used,  and  see  if  it 
will  warrant  any  such  construction.  "The 
generous  treatment  which  I  have  received  from 
the  two  beekeepers'  conventions  at  Indianapolis 
and  Cincinnati,  has,  I  trust,  put  to  rest  forever 
all  the  aspersions  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
me  by  ignorant  or  designing  men,  as  being  the 
mere  introducer  of  a  foreign  invention,  which 
with  some  unimportant  modifications,  I  am 
charged  with  having  patented,  and  attempted  to 
palm  upon  an  unsuspecting  public  as  my  own." 
If  ever  those  charges  are  again  made  by  those 
who  know  the  facts,  they  must  renounce  all 
claims  to  triith,  honor,  or  even  common  decency. 
I  shall  not  insult  the  common  sense  of  my  read- 
ers by  seeking  to  show  that  only  the  vilest  mis- 
construction of  my  language  could  distort  it 
into  any  such  boasting  as  Mr.  King  alleges.  I 
was  mistaken,  however,  in  supposing  that  any- 
thing could  ever  put  to  silence  the  aspersions  of 
designing  men.  The  charges  have  been  made 
agaui,  and  by  one  who,  from  what  he  saw  in 
Europe,  was  better  qualified  than  almost  any 
other  man  to  know  the  facts,  and  by  making 
such  charges  he  has  renounced  all  claims  to  truth, 
honor,  or  even  common  decency. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Mr.  King  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  beekeepers'  association  which 
met  in  Cleveland  last  December.    In  the  January 


number  of  his  paper,  he  has  as  secretary  given 
the  proceedings  of  that  body. 

In  his  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body, 
he  gives  a  description  of  a  certain  hive  embrac- 
ing all  the  features  of  the  hive  patented  to  me 
in  1852,  and  says  "  he  speaks  advisedly  "  when  he 
declared  that  these  features  were  invented  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  Moon  over  thirty  years  ago. 

Did  the  association  authorize  this  utterance  of 
]\Ir.  King?  did  they  require  him  to  inject  it  into 
the  body  of  his  rejjort,  that  it  might  go  as  it 
were  by  their  endorsement  to  every  part  of  the 
beekeeping  world  ?  Not  one  word  was  said 
about  this  matter  in  their  public  proceedings,  and 
it  was  left  for  ISIr.  King  to  do  the  veiy  thing  of 
which  he  so  falsely  accused  me,  viz.  :  to  use  dis- 
honestly his  position  as  an  officer  of  the  assf  ela- 
tion, to  promote  his  own  selfish  interests  by 
trying  to  damage  the  claims  of  others  ! 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  King's  various  com- 
munications since  this  controversy  began,  can- 
not but  have  noticed  his  frequent  professions  of 
being  governed  by  high  Christian  motives,  and 
his  assertions,  that  under  the  severest  provoca- 
tions "  God  still  gives  him  grace  to  love  his  ene- 
mies." Judged  from  the  tenor  of  such  remarks, 
coupled  with  the  oft  repeated  affirmations,  that 
"  his  non-resistant  principles  would  almost  com- 
pel him  to  acquiesce  in  unjust  demands,"  or  "  to 
prefer  honorable  compromise  to  legal  contro- 
versy," one  need  feel  no  surprise  that  he  should 
interlard  not  only  his  conversations  and  letters, 
but  even  his  telegraphic  communications,*  with 
such  suspicious  religious  utterances.  If  we  give 
full  credit  to  the  sketch  of  his  life,  published  in 
the  Phrenological  Journal  for  February,  1871,  we 
must  agree  that  he  is  almost  worthy  to  be  can- 
onized as  a  saint. 

"  Active  out-of-door  exercise  having  now  restored 
the  health  of  Mr.  Kinij,  his  impulses  of  duty  again 
called  him  to  the  home  missiouary  field.  A  pecxili- 
arity  in  his  labor  was,  that  lie  never  received  any  pay 
for  his  ministerial  work,  not  even  for  travelling  expen- 
ses, when  called  to  jouruey  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  fel- 
low men  many  miles  by  rail.  This  has  given  him 
great  power  with  skeptical  minds,  since  they  could 
not  question  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  purposes. 

"  The  business,  however,  to  which  he  gave  such 
impetus,  now  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  absence, 
and  yielding  to  a  strong  outside  pressure,  upon  ma- 
ture deliberation,  he  decided  to  return  to  his  business, 
under  the  solemn  vow  that  he  would  use  all  his  sur- 
plus income  to  advance  the  holy  work  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  youth." 

"  Alas  !  however,  for  the  rarity  of  Christian 
charity,  under  the  sun  !".  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
this  revelation  to  all  the  world  of  solemn  vows, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  known  only  to 
Mr.  King  and  his  Maker,  will  be  regarded  by 
most  persons  as  a  positive  violation  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  Master  : 

"  Therefore,  when  thou  doest  thine  alms,  do  not 
sound  a  trumpet  before  thee,  as  the  hypocrites  do  in 
the  synagogues  and  in  the  streets,  tliat  they  may 
haye  glory  of  men.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  they  have 


*  One  telegram  to  me  begins  thus  :  "I  feel  to  bless 
and  curse  not." 
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thoir  reward.     But  when   thou  docst  tliine  alms,  let 
not  thy  lelt  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth." 

In  all  sober  verity,  such  parade  of  almost 
saintly  perfection,  is  utterly  abliorreut  to  every 
right  minded  man. 

Dickens,  in  his  David  Copperfleld,  which  of 
all  his  fictions  he  says  he  likes  best,  has  painted 
in  colors  vphich  can  never  fade,  a  certain  Uriah 
Heep,  who  in  liis  career  well  nigh  exhausted  all 
the  heights  and  depths  and  lengths  and  breadths 
of  (he  humility  dodge.  Was  it  reserved  for  Homer 
A.  King  to  put  the  religious  dodge  to  the  same 
varied  uses? 

The  celebrated  poet,  Thomas  Hood,  must  have 
been  an  indignant  witness  of  the  painful  union  of 
religious  professions  with  very  uureligious  acts, 
or  his  pen  could  never  thus  have  consigned  them 
to  pei-petual  infamy  : 

"With  sweet  kind  natures,  as  in  honeyed  cells, 

Keligioa  lives,  and  linds  lierself  at  home  ; 

But  only  on  a  formal  visit  dwells 

Where  wasps  instead  of  bees  have  formed   the  comb. 

Shun  pride,  O  man  !  whatever  sort  beside 

You  talie  iu  lieu,  shun  spiritual  pride  ! 

For  of  all  prides,  since  Lucifer's  attaint, 

The  proudest  swells  a  seZZ-elected  saint. 

A  man  may  cry  Church  !  Church  !  at  every  word, 

With  no  more  piety  than  other  people — 

A  daw's  not  reckoned  a  religious  bird 

Because  it  keeps  a  cawing  from  the  steeple. 

'I'he  temple  is  a  good,  a  holy  place, 

But  canting  only  gives  it  an  ill  savor  ; 

While  saintly  mountebanks  the  porch  disgrace, 

And  bring  religion's  self  into  disfavor  ! 

Behold  yon  servitor  of  God  and  mammon, 

Who  binding  up  his  Bible  with  his  ledger. 

Blends  Gospel  texts  with  trading  gammon, 

A  black-leg  saint,  a  spiritual  hedger, 

Who  backs  his  rigid  Sabbath,  so  to  speak. 

Against  the  wicked  remnant  of  the  week, 

A  saving  bet  against  his  sinful  bias — 

"Rogue  that  1  am,"  he  whispers  to  himself, 

"  I  lie — I  cheat — do  anything  for  pelf, 

But  who  on  earth  can  say  I  am  not  pious  !" 

Some  of  my  readers  may  question  whether  I 
have  weighed  carefully  the  risk  of  exposing  a 
man  who  lias  at  least  two  presses  under  his  con- 
trol, and  an  organized  body-guard  of  infringers 
upon  my  patent  to  do  his  bidding.  Others 
may  fear  lest  on  the  principle  of  the  old  law 
maxim,  "  The  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the 
libel,''  even  the  just  severity  of  my  language  may 
recoil  upon  myself.  After  his  December  utter- 
ances, however,  Mr.  King  has  no  valid  reason  for 
being  surprised  at  my  plain  exposition  of  his 
apiarian  career  ;  those  December  utterances  he 
must  know  would  be  pronounced  libellous  by 
any  honest  court  and  jury  in  the  land. 

If  there  are  any  of  my  readers  to  whom  my 
language  may  seem  unjustifiably  severe,  I  would 
say  that  they  will  probably  think  otherwise  when 
facts  are  presented  to  them  as  they  must  be,  still 
more  damaging  to  Mr.  King. 

Beekeepers  of  America  !  as  I  think  of  the  late 
Samuel  Wagner,  I  feel  that  it  was  laid  upon  me 
as  a  sacred  duty,  to  expose  the  man  whose 
calumnies  followed  him  to  the  very  moment 
when  he  sank  in  unconsciousness  ;  and  have, 
even  after  his  death,  though  this  could  not  have 


been  intended,  have  been  sown  broadcast  over 
the  land  by  M.  E.  Williams,  associate  editor 
with  Mr.  King.  Williams'  article,  as  full  of  base- 
ness as  though  dictated  by  King  himself,  will 
be  given  in  due  season,  with  suitable  comments 
thereon,  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  who  will  then  know  more  fully  under 
what  a  sense  of  moral  indignation  I  have  penned 
this  personal. 

L.  L.  Langstkoth. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  23,  187^. 


[For  the  American  Bea  Journal.] 

Pate  ted  Honey  Boxes. 

On  page  136,  of  the  December  number  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  Mr.  George  T.  Wheeler  informs  us 
that  he  has  patented  a  honey  box.  We  men- 
tioned that  kind  of  honey  boxes  in  tlie  "Annals 
OF  Bee-cdlture"  for  1870.  Mr.  William 
Plocher,  of  Fairwater,  Fond  du  Lac  county, 
Wisconsin,  an  intelligent  German  beekeeper, 
who  has  Huber's  work  and  several  other  German 
treatises  on  bees,  has  used  that  device  for  years, 
and  is  now  using  it.  What  sense  is  there  in 
running  to  the  Patent  office,  with  every  old 
notion  that  we  have  re-vamped? 

A  friend  of  ours  in  Upper  Canada,  has  hit 
upon  the  same  principle  as  our  new  style  hive  ; 
and  he  informs  me  that  lie  has  used  it  the  past 
season  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  And  we 
do  not  know  how  many  more  liave  hit  on  the 
same  principle.  Now,  suppose  we  had  galloped 
off  to  the  Patent  office,  and  paid  j\Iunn  &  Co., 
or  some  other  Co.,  a  large  fee,  we  could  no 
doubt  have  succeeded  in  making  a  donkey  of 
ourself,  just  as  hundreds  of  others  have  done 
before  for  themselves,  and  as  many  more  will 
probably  keep  doing.  Just  so  long  as  our 
Patent  office  is  managed  as  it  is  and  has  been, 
you  may  depend  on  it  tliere  is  and  always  will 
be  a  screw  loose  somewhere. 

E.  Gallup. 

Orchard,  Iowa. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Bees  at  Lucknow,  Oauada. 


Mr.  Editor  : — In  looking  over  some  of  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Journal,  I  saw  an  account 
of  _the  reason  for  bees  leaving  for  the  woods, 
which  brought  to  my  mind  an  incident  con- 
nected therewith,  which  was  this.  I  met  one  of 
my  neighbor's  boys  one  morning,  of  whom  I 
inquired  how  his  father's  bees  were  doing.  He 
replied,  "  very  well,  only  we  lost  one  swarm 
yesterday."  Ah  I'said  I,  how  was  that?  "  Well," 
replied  he,  "  yesterday  was  a  very  hot  day,  and 
a  fine  large  swarm  came  off  and  lit  on  a  currant 
bush.  Father  said  it  was  too  icarm  to  put  them 
ina  hiv'i  then,  and  he  would  leave  them  till  evening ; 
but  when  evening  came,  they  were  gone."  Ah  ! 
said  I,  Charley,  if  you  had  subscribed  for  the 
American  Bee  Journal  two  years  ago,  as  I 
wanted  you  to  do,  your  swarm,  to  say  nothing 
else,  would  have  been  worth  the  whole  price. 
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"Well,  I  met  the  father  a  few  days  after,  and 
■wanted  him  to  let  me  seinl  for  the  Journal 
for  him  ;  but,  no,  he  could  not  afford  it !  IVIr. 
Editor,  this  was  a  year  ago,  last  June.  At 
that  time  he  had  three  stocks.  Now  they  are 
like  the  meat  a  man  was  trying  to  sell.  When 
asked,  if  he  had  killed  it,  he  said  no  !  Did  it  die? 
No,  it  just  gin  out!  So  with  my  neighbor's 
bees — they  ''just  gin  out !  " 

I  have  never  known  of  a  swarm  of  bees,  in  my 
experience,  to  leave  without  clustering  first ;  and 
for  myself  I  have  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
swarms  to  stay,  when  put  in  a  good  clean  hive. 

I  made  a  slight  move  last  summer,  in  the 
Italian  bee  direction  ;  and  received  a  queen  from 
Mr.  A.  Grimm,  and  let  me  here  say,  that  I  con- 
sider him  very  prompt  in  his  dealings,  as  I  got  a 
return  in  one  week  after  sending.  Well,  1  got 
m\  queen  introduced  iiU  right,  but  in  looking 
through  my  stocks  three  months  after,  I  found 
my  treasure  dead  on  the  alighting  board,  and 
tlie  hive  left  queenless.  So  I  am  set  another 
year  behind  in  Italianizing,  but  intend  to  try 
figain  next  year,  if  nothing  liappens  to  prevent. 

My  bees  are  wintering  nicely  so  far,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Gallup.  May  his  shadow  never  grow  less. 
How  I  should  like  to  take  a  few  lessons  under 
his  guidance. 

Hoping  I  shall  be  able  to  increase  your  sub- 
scription list  before  long,  I  remain,  yours,  &c. 
Geo.  T.  Bdrgees. 

Lucknow,  Canada,  Dec.  18,  1871. 


[For  tbe  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

Introducing  a  queen  into  a  hive  that  has  sent  o£F 
a  prime  swarm. 


If  I  remember  right  it  is  stated  soinewhere  in 
the  Journal  that  a  fertile  queen  bee  can  be 
successfully  introduced  into  a  hive  that  has 
given  a  prime  swarm,  if  this  be  done  at  the  mo- 
ment M'lieu  swarming  has  ceased.  I  tried  re- 
peatedly to  introduce  fertile  queens  three  days 
after  swarming,  keeping  them  caged  the  pre- 
vious three  days  ;  and  though  I  destroyed  every 
queen  cell  before  liberating  my  queens,  1  lost 
them  in  every  instance  where  I  had  not  re- 
moved the  parent  stock  to  a  new  location. 
Only  when  1  waited  till  the  seventh  day  after 
swarming,  destroyed  all  the  queen  cells,  and  the 
queens  already  hatched,  (if  any)  likewise,  and 
then  delayed  six  hours  longer,  could  1  succeed 
invariably  by  simply  liberating  the  queen  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hive. 

Last  summer  I  tried  the  method  claimed  to 
be  uniformly  successful,  and  have  to  report  that 
I  failed  four  times  out  of  six.  Only  two  queens 
were  accepted,  and  the  two  stocks  that  accepted 
them,  proved  to  be  as  productive  in  Surplus 
honey  as  other  strong  stocks  that  had  given  no 
swarms  ;  while  the  lour  that  killed  the  offered 
queens  and  gave  no  second  swarm,  gave  me  no 
box-honey  at  all.  I  cannot  estimate  the  value 
of  a  fertile  queen  thus  successfully  introduced 
in  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  June,  at  less 
than  seven  or  eight  dollars.     But  if  ■«  e  should 


always  lose  four  out  of  six  queens,  it  would  in 
the  end  be  a  poor  speculation  to  introduce  fer- 
tile queens  into  hives  that  have  given  prime 
natural  swarms.  I  suspect  that  others  had 
better  success,  or  they  would  have  reported 
their  failures.  I  report  my  experience  only  to 
caution  others  not  to  risk  valuable  queens  in 
this  manner  as  I  did.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  an 
apiarian  will  much  improve  many  of  his  mother- 
stocks,  by  selecting  and  inserting  a  sealed  queen 
cell  from  a  hive  that  has  given  a  prime  swarm  a 
week  previous  and  has  piping  queens.  The 
stocks  so  treated  will  not  swarm  a  second  time, 
and  have  a  fertile  queen  almost  as  soon  as  one 
can  be  successfully  introduced. 

Adam  Grimm. 
Jefferson  Wis.,  Dec.  37,  1871. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Chloroform  and  "Blunders." 


Mr.  Editor  : — Have  any  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  Journal  ever  used  chloroform  in  handling 
bees  ?  If  so,  how  does  it  work?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  work  well ;  but  one  of  my  neighbors 
says  he  will  try  it  next  season,  if  he  loses  a  few 
swarms  by  it.* 

In  my  communication  in  the  January  Jour- 
nal, you  give  the  date  of  my  transferring  two 
stocks  of  bees  to  movable  comb  hives  as  August 
21st.  It  was  done  August  2t)th.  You  also 
make  it  read  "three  hives  full,"  whereas  it 
should  be  "their  hives  full."  f 

Now  I  want  to  take  up  brother  Gallup,  for  he 
has  infringed  on  my  hive,  and  goes  galloping 
over  the  description  of  it  as  if  he  was  the  sole 
inventor.  Now  I  have  been  thinking  of  this 
kind  of  hive  for  the  last  six  months,  and  in  fact 
my  hives  for  the  last  year  were  of  the  same  size, 
except  in  length.  I  only  had  ten  frames  instead 
of  twenty- four  and  thirty- two.  Now  I  have  one 
made  with  twenty-six  frames,  and  am  going  to 
see  if  I  can  get  fifty  (50j  gallons  of  honey  from 
it  next  season.  At  all  events  brother  Gallup 
did  not  get  the  dollar  from  me  for  a  description 
of  my  own  hive. 

I  want  some  Italians  next  season  and  shall 
probably  call  on  brother  Grimm,  or  some  other 
reliable  queen  raiser  for  a  supply. 

With  many  good  wishes  for  the   success  of 
the  Journal,  I  remain,  as  ever,  truly  yours, 
J.  W.  Cramer. 

Oneida,  Ills. 

*  A  Number  of  our  subscribers  employed  chloro- 
form successfully  and  satisfactorily  last  summer, 
using  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  for  a 
dose. — [Ed. 

t  These  were  typographical  errors,  which  despite 
of  every  care,  are  as  apt  to  occur  in  our  own  articles 
as  in  those  of  our  correspondents.  They  are  annoy- 
ing and  vexatious,  especially  when  queen  cells  are 
converted  into  (jreen  cells,  and  frames  into  franes. 
If  the  6Y«.v/i  were  always  forthcoming  when  the  latter 
metamorphosis  takes  place,  we  should  incline  to  cry 
eureka  and  think  the  philosopher'' s  stone  was  Ibund 
at  last,  for  that  would  indeed  be  a  substantial  trans- 
formation.—  [Ed. 
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[For  Wagner's  American  Bee  Journal  ] 

We  promised  to  give  our  readers,  with  suit- 
able comments,  the  attack  on  Mr.  Wagner  by 
Mr.  King's  associate  editor.  We  shall  preface 
this  attack,  with  an  editorial  from  King's  Feb- 
ruary number,  to  show  that  his  paper  endorsed 
it. 

"Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Wagner's  'slang' 
notes  about  the  person  who  has  brouixht  tlie  fncU  to 
jiulilic  notice,  concerniny:  the  invention  of  movable 
Irames,  will  discover  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Warner's 
statements,  by  remittine:  2.5  cents  to  Messrs.  Moon 
&  AJitchell,  for  copies  of  the  National  Bee  Journal. 
For  replies  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Tapper,  send  25  cents  to 
her,  Des  Moiues,  Iowa,  lor  copies  of  the  Iowa  Home- 
stead." 


[For  the  National  Bee  Journal. 

Sneaking  out  a  Patent. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — To  most  of  the  scurril- 
ous attacks  and  mean  insinuations  of  Samuel 
Wagner  against  Mr.  King,  the  latter  has  not 
deigned  to  reply,  and  to  our  knowledge  he  has 
njore  than  once  refused  the  columns  of  his  jour- 
nal for  these  personal  aftairs,  even  though  writ- 
ten by  others  in  his  own  defence.  We  shall  not 
call  in  question  the  wisdom  of  his  course,  for 
when  contrasted  with  Mr.  AVagner's,  even  the 
latler's  own  friends  cannot  but  admit  that  it  is 
the  wiser  of  the  two.  It  is  generally  true  that 
slanderous  reports  will  not  injure,  unless  by 
combating  them  we  give  them  standing  and 
character.  But  there  are  occasions  when  "  for- 
bearance ceases  to  be  a  virtue  ;"  when  if  a  man 
does  not  raise  his  voice  in  defence  of  his  mo- 
tives, or  character,  he  will  have  the  one  impugned 
and  the  other  injured  by  the  falsehoods  of  envy 
and  malice.  From  our  position  as  Associate 
Editor  of  the  Bee  Keeper i^''  J'.uriviJ,  we  have  had 
every  opportunity  of  becoming  familiar  with  all 
the  facts  of  the  present  controversy,  and  shall 
therefore  speak  advisedly  in  answering  a  few  of 
Mr.  W.'s  "foot-notes"  and  editorial  vents  of 
impotent  rage. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  W.  is  an  "old  man," 
and  this  fact  is  frequently  brought  forward  to 
excuse  his  conduct.  Were  we  to  judge  of  his 
age  by  these  jaersonal  attacks  on  Mr.  King,  in 
defence  of  his  hive  interests,  we  should  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  him  a  very  young  man,  for 


they  exhibit  only  the  rashness  of  youth,  and  not 
the  experience  and  sober  thought  of  a  mature 
mind.  The  only  way  we  can  reconcile  his  inju- 
dicious course,  his  "  storms  of  blind  fury," 
with  the  reports  of  his  great  age,  is  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  is  now  in  his  second  childhood. 

Mr.  W.  warns  the  writer  of  an  article  in  his 
last  journal,  to  be  on  his  guard  lest  Mr.  King, 
whom  he  courteously  denominates  "The  Great 
American  Humbug  inventor,"  should  "sneak 
out  a  patent,"  on  something  mentioned  in  his 
article.  We  once  heard  of  a  man  who  insanely 
supposed  he  was  monarch  of  the  whole  earth, 
and  who  raved  incessantly  because  men  did  not 
come  and  reverence  him.  Mr.  W.  is  almost 
there,  for  he  arrogantly  assumes  that  all  matters 
pertaining  to  apiculture  must  be  referred  to  him, 
and  if  a  man  obtains  a  patent  on  any  device  to 
advance  bee-culture,  without  his  knowledge  and 
consent,  he  "sneaks  it  out."  This  is  just  what 
Mr.  W.  meant  by  this  expression,  and  we  propose 
to  stdjstantiate  it,  and  to  show  who  "sneaks" 
and  -how  it  is  done. 

By  the  rules  of  the  Patent  Office,  no  officer, 
clerk  or  employee  is  permitted  to  give  any 
information  concerning  the  application  for  a 
patent,  or  the  proceedings  during  its  examina- 
tion, except  to  the  inventor  or  his  authorized 
agent.  Yet  it  has  been  long  reported  that  Mr. 
Wagner  was  intimate  with  Patent  Office  officials, 
and  being  better  posted  on  bee  matters  than 
they,  was  generally  consulted  when  applications 
were  made  for  patents  on  bee  hives,  and  otcuirig 
tfrntory  in  the  L.  L.  jxitent,  he  had  always  done 
what  he  could  "thus  sneakingly,"  to  prevent 
the  issue  of  such  patents.  These  reports  were 
recently  confirmed  by  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Cleveland  Association,  from  the  South,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  their  truth.  When  Mr. 
Quinby  made  application  for  a  patent,  he 
thought  of  going  to  Washington  himself,  but  his 
agent  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  iu 
securing  it,  and  he  did  not  go.  The  conse- 
quence was  his  application  was  rejected  "be- 
cause the  device  was  covered  by  Mr.  Wagner's 
patent."  How  was  it  discovered  that  it  con- 
flicted with  Mr.  W.'s  patent  ?  Wagner's  friend, 
Mr.  Bickford,  admitted  that  he  (Mr.  W.)  "hap- 
pened "  to  be  in  the  Patent  Olhce  when  the  ap- 
plication was  being  examined,  and  vv-as  invited 
into  the  room  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  case. 
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Thus  Mr.  Q.'s  patent  was  not  "sneaked  out,'' 
because  the  "Oracle  "  had  been  consulted,  but 
if  he  had  gone  there  himself  and  pushed  it 
through,  it  would  have  been  "sneaked  out." 
These  are  facts.  We  expect  Mr.  W.  will  deny 
them,  for  he  has  done  wor>i6  than  that.  We 
don't  say  that  he  owns  territory  in  the  L.  L. 
patent  now.     Oh,  no  ! 

Last  spring,  soon  after  the  broadside  of  Wag- 
ner, Otis  &  Co.  (with  pigtail  illustrations),  Mr. 
King  made  application  fen-  a  patent.     He  soon 
heard  that  it  was  rejected,  but   believing   there 
was  no  good  reason  for  rejection,  lie  went  down 
and  argued  it  through,  and  for  Mr.  W.'s  benefit 
announced  it  in  the  Journal  as  "Patent  No.  4." 
We  verily  believe  that  Mr.  W.  was  the  cause  of 
the  first   rejection,   and   believing  that   he  had 
given  it  a  quietus,  had   retired  to   his  den,  and 
the  first  knowledge  he  had  of  its  successful  is- 
sue, was  when  he  read  it  in  the  Journal      This 
exi)lains  how  it  was    "sneaked  out,"   and   also 
accounts  for  the  "howl  of  insane  fury"  which 
the  great  "  Oracle  "  utters  in  his  impotent  wrath. 
Now,  lest  future  results  should  seem  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.'s  admirei's  that  he  is 
really  a  prophet,  let  us  explain  how  he  came  by 
his   knowledge.     Soon  after  Mr.  King's  return 
from  Europe,  he  mentioned,  editorially,  that  his 
observations  during  his  travels  would  enable  him 
to  perfect   certain   improvements  which    would 
remunerate  him  for   his  expense  and   time,  and 
also  be  of  great  benefit  to  the   cause   of  apicul- 
ture in  America.     While  on  a  tour  through  the 
West  he  incidentally  mentioned   this  to  several 
prominent  beekeepers,  and  among  others  to  the 
writer  of  the   article  to  which  Mr.  W.  appends 
the  filthy  note  from  which  we  learn  for  the  first 
time  that  it  is  possible  "to  sneak  out  a  patent." 
But  Mr.  W.  attempts  to  avoid  the  force  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Moon  and  others  by  asserting 
that  thei'e   was  "no  living  principle  in  any  of 
their  devices,  and  that  all  were  failures."     How 
much  such  words  as  "ratiocination,"  "in  terro- 
rem,"  and  comparing  all  bee  hive  inventors,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Langstroth,  to  skunks — how  much  these 
add  to  the  force  of  his  arguments  we  leave  the 
I'eader  to  decide.    H  there  was  no  "living  princi- 
ple "in  their  hives,  there  is  none  in  Langstroth's, 
for  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  both.     How 
could  they  be  failures  (through  imperfections), 
and  Mr.  L.'s  a  success  (because  perfect)  when 
the   frames   of  the   latter  are    only    a    copy  of 
theirs,  and  when  his  hive  presented   not  one  ad- 
ditional new  feature^  except  the  moth  blocks  at 
the  entrance.     It  is  true  Mr.  Moon  did  not  use 
the  triangular  guide,  but  L.  (fc  Co.  do  not  now 
claim  that  as  their  invention. 

Is  there  nothing  significant  in  the  fact  that 
Harbison,  Metcalf,  Langstroth  and  others  began 
to  sell  hives  extensively  about  the  same  time? 
About  the  same  time,  too,  that  reapers,  sewing 
machines  and  other  improvements  were  rapidly 
introduced?  The  times  were  ripe  for  these 
things,  and  their  introduction  wius  a  natural 
result.  That  one  man  should,  at  that  opportune 
moment,  seize  on  the  results  of  other  men's  ex- 
periments and  years  of  deep  thought,  and  by  a 
combination  of  favorable  circumstances,  secure 
tlie  protection  of  a  patent  on  a  set  of  combina- 


tions, is  no  proof  that  he  invented  a  single  fea- 
ture of  the  device.  "  Success  "  is  not  always  the 
infallible  evidence  of  success. 

Mr.  W.  well  knows  why  the  testimony  of  Ber- 
lepsch  cannot  be  used  as  legal  testimony.  But  the 
fact  that  our  laws  provide  that  the  prior  use  of 
an  invention  in  a  foreign  country  shall  not  invali- 
date a  patent  here,  unless  such  invention  shall 
have  been  patented,  or  shall  have  been  described 
in  a  printed  publication,  does  not  aft'ect  the 
trutJiH  stated  in  the  Baron's  oath.  In  that  oath 
he  declai'es  that  he  used  the  identical  Langstroth 
frame  (more  properly  the  Moon  frame)  six  years 
in  advance  of  Mr.  L.,  and  that  there  are  many 
living  witnesses  who  will  attest  the  truth  of  his 
statements.  Mr.  W.  exhibits  astonishing  zeal 
in  trying  to  make  the  American  public  believe 
that  Langstroth  is  "the  original  inventor," 
and  in  the  lace  of  the  testimony  of  such  a 
man  as  Berlepsch,  asserts  that  up  to  December, 
1851,  "  and  lor  many  months  thereafter,  there 
were  no  practical  trances  in  use  in  Germany." 
We  are  glad  he  is  drawing  nearer  the  truth, 
though  slowly  and  cautiously.  Ten  years  ago 
he  said  Berlepsch  "adopted  "  the  frames  in  1855  ; 
last  spring  he  dropped  oft"  two  years,  and  put  it 
1853  ;  71010  he  says  "up  to  1851,"  and  the  indefi- 
nite for  "  many  months  thereafter."  Wc  hoi^e 
he  has  not  reached  the  "minimum,"  but  will 
yet  "drop  another  cat."  Mr.  L.  himself  comes 
a  little  nearer  the  truth,  for  he  says,  "  after  my 
application  had  been  favorably  decided  upon, 
Berlepsch  invented  frames  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar character."  But  Mr.  W.  "  does  not  wish  to 
influence  public  opinion"  by  publishing  the 
Berlepsch  oath.  Oh,  no  !  That  would  be  de- 
cidedly wrong !  Investigation  and  National 
Associations  were  all  right  last  spring  ;  but  they 
are  going  too  far  to  suit  Mr.  W.'s  ideas  of  what 
is  right  and  proper.  Credit  is  given  to  whom 
credit  is  due.  Public  opinion  is  changing,  and 
National  Associations  give  expression  to  public 
opinion. 

But,  again,  he  did  not  know  how  much  garb- 
ling the  Berlepsch  oath  had  undergone  in  Mr. 
King's  hands.  He  did  know  that  he  had  "shame- 
fully garbled  Mr.  L.'s  letters  to  suit  his  own  base 
purposes." 

This  is  not  an  "insinuated  untruth,"  but  a 
positioe  falsehood.  There  is  but  (?7i6'  letter  which 
Mr.  L.  ever  complained  of,  but  Mr.  W.  says 
"  letters."  Let  him  produce  them.  The  letter 
in  question  is  now  in  this  office,  and  that  and  the 
Orio-inal  Berlepsch  Oath  can  be  examined  by  any 
one^wishing  to  test  the  value  of  Mr.  W.'s  as- 
sertions. An  extract  from  the  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  the  August  number  of  the  Bee  Keepers' 
Journal  for  1870.  There  were  three  paragraphs 
in  the  letter.  The  first  related  to  the  death  of 
his  son,  the  second  concerning  persons  whom 
Air.  L  claimed  to  infringe  on  his  patent,  and  the 
third  related  to  Mr.  K.'s  proposition  to  terminate 
an  arrangement  which  had  existed  between 
them.  AVe  reproduce  the  first  paragraph  here, 
italicising  the  words  which  were  not  published 
in  the  extract : 

Oxford,  O.,  June  27, 1870. 
Messrs.  H.  A.  King  &  Co., 
(iENTLE.MEN  :— Mj  soQ  (J.  T.  L.)  died  in  Massa- 
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chusetts,  on  the  14th,  just  eight  da3's  after  leaving 
lionie.  His  healtli  had  been  tailing  for  more  than  a 
year,  but  lie  continued  to  do  business  until  the  day  he 
left.  He  had  Catarrhal  Consumption  as  well  as  heart 
disease.  He  was  fully  aware  of  his  critical  condition, 
and  entirely  resigned  to  the  divine  will.  His  wife 
found  tjour  letter  of  May  30</i,  in  his  pocket,  and  sayx 
that  if  he  had  not  been  so  very  feeble  he  would  have  called 
071  yotc  u'hen  passing  through  Neio  York. 

Mr.  Quinby  was  in  our  office  a  few  days  since, 
and  the  original  letter  was  shown  to  him,  and 
compared  with  the  extract  given  above.  One 
error  was  found.  Mr.  L.  said  "  catarrhal  con- 
sumption as  well  as  heart  disease."  The  extract 
read,  "as  well  as  the  heart  disease."  The 
word  "the"  was  inserted  before  the  word 
"  heart."  What  base  purpose  was  served  in 
publishing  this  extract  ?  ilr.  King  thought  it 
an  act  of  courtesy  to  Mr.  L.  to  announce  the 
death  of  his  son,  and  the  recei)tion  of  such  a 
letter  by  any  editor,  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces, would  be  accei^ted  as  a  request  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  so  announce  it.  The  publication 
of  the  business  jjart  of  the  letter  would  have 
been  sadly  inappropriate  in  that  connection,  and 
would  have  caused  greater  complaint  from  the 
"  crew"  than  even  what  was  done. 

This,  then,  is  the  "garbling"  for  a  "base 
purpose  "  of  which  Mr.  King  is  publicly  accused 
by  the  "Oracle"  at  Washington. 

Such  accusations  show  to  what  extremes  the 
jealous  rage  of  the  "  old  man  "  lias  driven  him 
in  defence  of  a  sinking  cause.  All  of  Mr.  King's 
acts  are  attributed  to  "base  motives,"  and  aie 
regarded  as  "  poisoned  arrows,  designed  to  kill." 
Even  Mr.  King's  efforts  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth,  through  his  journal,  and  at  Cincinnati, 
were  rejected  with  scorn,  and  Mr.  King  accused 
of  "publishing  Mr.  L.  as  an  object  of  charity." 
"  What  were  virtues  in  other  men,  are  in  hinr 
vices,"  for  he  did  not  publish  his  appeal  in  the 
Journal  until  Mr.  Warner  and  Mr.  Bickford  had 
made  an  abortive  eti'ort ;  and  at  Cincinnati  he 
did  not  inaugurate  the  movement  till  L.  L.  had 
been  consulted,  and  to  his  assent,  had  added  the 
story  of  his  misfortunes. 

More  anon, 

M.  E.  Williams. 


Much  of  Mr.  Williams'  article  needs  only  a 
brief  reply.  To  those  only  tolerably  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  King's  course  in  this  bee-hive 
controversy,  the  correct  apijlication  of  Mr. 
Wiliiams'  introductory  sentunents  will  intui- 
tively suggest  itself. 

Tlie  charge  that  Mr.  Wagner  having  a  pecuni- 
ary interest  in  the  Langstroth  patent,""  interfered 
with  the  issue  of  other  patents,  involves  the 
integrity  of  ofiticials  in  the  office.  We  give,  theie- 
fore,  the  following  statement  of  Prof.  J.  Brain- 
ard.  Chief  Examiner,  in  the  class  to  which  bee- 
hives are  attached. 

"  When  I  rejected  Mr.  Quinby's  application,  I  was 
not  personally  aetiuainted  with  the  late  Samuel  Wag- 
ner, and  tirst  became  aware  of  his  invention,  by  tind- 
iug  the  drawings  of  his  patent  for  artificial  combs,  in 
the  portfolio  of  the  office. 


"Mr.  Wagner  never  solicited  or  received  any  in  or- 
mation  on  the  subject  of  pending  applications  lor 
patents,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  from  this  office.  He 
never  in  any  way  volunteered  to  give  information, 
but  only  gave  it  when  specially  requested. 

"  I  deeply  regret  that  his  death  puts  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  office,  to  avail  itself  in  the  legitimate 
dischai-ge  of  its  duties,  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  bee-culture,  and  the  state  of  the  art  iu 
foreign  countries.  J.  Brainard." 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  King,  in  the 
March  15lh  number  of  the  "  Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal," which  has  just  come  to  hand,  ought  to  be 
published  in  this  connection. 

[For  the  National  Bee  Journal.] 
Correction. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Having  been  traveling  in  the 
west  for  a  month  past,  I  have  not  seen  the  late  num- 
bers of  your  valuable  journal  ;  but  since  my  arrival 
here  I  learn  that  one  of  your  correspondents*  has 
given  publicity  to  a  report  that  reflects  unfavorably 
upon  the  decisions  of  the  examiner  in  charge  of  aixri- 
cultural  imi)lenients.  I  first  heard  the  story  about  a 
year  ago,  but  the  Commissioner  of  Patentsf  was  the 
party  named,  with  whom  I  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted ;  but  i  have  known  Professor  Brainard,  the 
examiuer,  for  many  years,  and  I  assure  your  readers, 
that  the  report,  so  far  as  it  reflects  on  his  character, 
must  be  lalse.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  iu  the 
Medical  College  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  when  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  as  examiner  here,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
partments iu  the  Patent  Office,  namely.  Agricultural 
Implements  and  Products  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  a  common  remark  of  attorneys  here,  that  Prof. 
Brainard  is  one  of  the  most  thorough,  critical  and 
conscientious  men  in  the  office.  They  say  his  initials 
are  on  most  of  the  drawings  iu  his  department,  and 
a  case  is  sure  to  be  lost  if  there  is  any  evidence  of 
priority  of  iuveution  in  any  one  of  the  thousands  of 
applications  for  patents  on  agricultural  imi>lements 
in  his  dej^artment.  It  is  possible  that  some  seek  to 
obtain  patents  with  money  where  their  case  lacks 
merit,  but  none  acquainted  with  Prof.  Brainard  could 
believe  for  a  moment,  that  he  could  be  tempied  froai 
the  path  of  duty.  He  authorizes  me  to  say  that  while 
it  is  true  that  he  has  consulted  Mr.  Waiiner  in  refer- 
ence to  his  knowledge  of  foreign  inventions,  he  has 
never  communicated  to  him  regarding  pending  appli- 
cations, nor  received  from  him  gratuitous  advice  re- 
lating to  official  business. 

H.  A.  King. 

WasMnQton,  D.  C,  Feb.  26,  1873. 

Mr.  King  it  will  be  seen,  sustains  Prof.  Brain- 
ard against  iiis  own  associate  editor. 

"  That  broadside  of  Wagner,  Otis,  &  Co.,  with 
pigtail  illustrations  !"     Alas  !     Alas  ! 
Hajret  lateri  lethalis  arundo. 
Fixed  in  the  side,  the  deadly  dart  remains. 
Friend  Beadle,  how  could  you  have  the  heart 
to  do  it?     Never  again,  we  entreat  you,  hang- 
out  from   your  office  windows  such   ensnaring 


Mr.  Wagner  owned  four  counties  in  this  patent. 


*Does  Mr.  King  mean  to  say  that  his  own  associate 
editor,  the  correspondent  referred  to,  wrote  without 
his  advice,  consent,  or  even  knowledge  ? 

t  Does  Mr.  King  wish  to  make  the  late  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  Col.  S.  S.  Fisher,  suspected  of  be- 
ing a  party  to  another  conspiracy  I 
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"coats,"  that  cliildlike  innocents  are  beguiled 
into  purchasing  tliem  as  "perfect  fits, "and  can- 
not be  prevented  from  parading  about  in  them, 
to  the  vast  amusement  of  an  unfeeling  public  ! 

Does  Mr.  King  desire  us  to  ventilate  further, 
his  attempt  to  make  the  public  believe  that  he 
had  a  patent  on  a  then  unpatented  machine'? 

We  believe  that  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Courts  on  the  invention  of  practical 
movable  comb  frames,  will  be  more  satisfactory 
to  bee-keepers  than  volumes  of  controversy  be- 
tween interested  parties. 

There   can   be  nothing   so  significant   in  Mr. 
Williams'  assumed  fact,  that  other  parties  began 
to  sell  movable  comb  hives  about  the  same  time 
with  ourselves,  as  his  ignorance  of  the  true  his- 
tory of  such  hives  in   this  country.     Our  hives 
Avere  largely  made,  used  and  sold  by  us,  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1852,  in  our  native  city  of 
Philadelphia.  The  patent  was  issued  October  5th, 
1852,  and  the  first  edition  of  our  work  was  pub- 
lished in  May,  1853.     Thousands  of  these  hives 
were  widely  disseminated  years  before  Harbison, 
]\Ietcalf,  or   any  one  else,  took  out  a   patent  on 
hives  using  movable  frames.    From  1852  to  1857, 
the   invention,  when   not   denounced  by  patent 
hive-mongers  as  an  impractical  conceit,  was  repre- 
sented as  Jit  only  for  amateur  uses  ;  and  only  after 
i'.s  success  was  establish  d,  were  other  patents  (in- 
fringements if  not  duly  licensed  under   that  of 
Langstrothj,  brought   before   the   public.     The 
second   patent  on  hives   using  movable  frames 
was  granted  March  blst,  1857,  to  Albert  Kelsey  ; 
the  third  to  Samuel  Kelley,  Dec.  8th,  1857;  the 
fourth  to  Kimball  P.  Kidder,  April  13th,  1858  ; 
and  the  fifth  to  Ebenezer  W.  Phelps,  November 
flth,  1858  ;  while   Mr.  Harbison's  did   not   issue 
until  January  4th,  1858  ;  and  Mr.  Metcalf 's  not 
until  July  30th,  1861. 

Need  we  say  much  more  about  the  Berlepsch 
declaration?*  We  give  entire  credit  to  the 
Baron's  statement  that  he  made  frames  before 
us,  and  not  to  Mr.  Williams'  that  they  were 
iiientical  with  ours,  for  the  Baron  himself  nearly 
a  year  after  the  date  of  our  application  for  a 
patent,  discredited  his  own  invention  as  "a  mere 
juggle.'" 

In  the  supplement  to  his  December  number,  the 
Baron's  declaration,  with  King's  preface  is  published 
•with  a  great  display  of  bead  lines. 

IMPORTANT  TESTIMONY! 

The  Oath  or  August  Baron  von  Beklepsch — ex- 
planation. 
"  In  the  April  number  of  the  American  Bee  Jturnal, 
-1871,  Mr.  Wagner  oli'ered  Mr.  King  space  in  bis  Jour- 
nal  for  tbree   montbs   to  come  to  answer  the  attack 
made  on  bira  in  that  number.     At  first  Mr.  King  did 
not  intend  to  reply  at  all,  but  subsequent  to  bis  return 
hom  Europe,  be  forwarded  tbe  following  document 
to  Mr   Wagner,  and  Mr.  Waguer  rctuaed  to  publish  it, 
shielding  himself  bebind  tbe  poor  defence,  "'  that  bis 
ofl'er  did   not  remain  open   indefinitely."     Tbe  most 
obtuse  observer,  after  reading  tbe  testimony  contained 
in  that  document,  will  discover  tbe  real  reason  of  bis 
declining  it.     At  tbe  request  of  several  eminent  apia- 


rians, some  of  whom  have  hitherto  been  advocates  of 
Mr.  Langstroth's  claims,  and  in  view  of  tbe  high 
character  of  the  t'  stimony,  we  present  it  to  tbe  apia- 
rians of  America." 

Then  follows  the  declaration.  In  the  January 
numl)er  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Wagner  gave  some 
of  his  reasons  for  refusing  to  publish  this  decla- 
ration. Does  Mr.  King  think  that  any  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  see  in  the  Baron's  de- 
claration, a  REPLY  to  Mr.  Wagner's  masterly  ex- 
jjosure  of  wortJilessness  of  the  King  patents  f 

Mr.  King  makes  an  evident  parade  of  what  he 
calls  "the  oath  of  the  Baron,"  and  we  are  told 
that  the  original  oath   can  be  examined  at  his 
office.     We  can  find  no  proof  that  the  Baron 
made   any  oath — he   merely   asserts   before  the 
notary  public,    "I  have  only  made  such  state - 
ments  as  I  can  at  any  time  attest  to  under  oath."* 
There    is   something    mysterious  about    this 
second  declaration  procured  by  Mr.  King  to  sup- 
ply his  loss  of  the  lirst,  when  the  first  is  declared 
to  have  been  "recorded  in  the  Notary's  books, 
number  1643."     Why  subject  an  invalid  to  the 
trouble,  and  himself  to  the  expense  of  a  second 
[  declaration,  instead  of  j^rocuring  a  certified  copy 
of  the  first  ?     What  a  waste  was  there  of  time 
and   money  upon  a  document  now  admitted  to 
have  no  legal  value  in  the  suit,  and  which,  while 
in   many  ways   damaging  to   Mr.  King,  show.s 
only  that   the  Baron  used   frames  (but  did  not 
describe  them)  prior  to  ours.     Was  it  merely  to 
prove  this,  that   Mr.  King  volunteered   his  ser- 
vices as  the  jealous  defender  of  the  Baron's  fame, 
and  scattered  his  declaration  thick  as  Vallam- 
brosa's  leaves?   And  yet,  after  all  this  superser- 
viceable  zeal,  he  makes  the  Baron  August  Von 
Berlepsch  play  only  "second  fiddle"  to  Major 
Augustus   Munn,  Ambrose   F.  Moon,  and   per- 
haps  to  some   other  persons   as  yet  "  the  great 
unknown." 

When  he  first  shook  his  magic  kaleidoscope 
of  "prior  inventors,"  the  face  of  Major  Munn 
loomed  large  across  the  ocean — soon  after  the 
Baron's  star  was  revealed,  shining  however,  with 
a  more  subdued  light — until  in  a  truly  auspicious 
hour,  a  glorious  Moon  rises,  fidl-orljed,  in  our 
Western  horizon,  to  outshine  the  first,  and  ante- 
date the  last  ! 

Neither  the  Baron  nor  the  Major  will,  I  trust, 
take  any  serious  offence  at  this  good-natui-ed 
raillery. 

When  our  King  crossed  the  ocean,  he  proba- 
bly appeared  before  each  of  them  in  turn,  dis- 
guised as  another  "  Queen  of  Sheba,'"  coming 
from  far-distant  lands  to  pay  homage  to  their 
wisdom.  He  is  a  master  hand  at  such  entice- 
ments. 

Would  that  after  a  hearty  laugh  we  could  stop 
here.  No  one  who  knows  us  personally,  or  from 
our  writings  for  the  last  twenty  years,  will  think 
we  find  pleasure  in  exposing  the  faults  of  others. 


*We  will  publish  this  declaration  in  full,  if  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  prove  that  we  have  suppressed  any 
esseutial  part  of  it. 


*  When  our  readers  learn  that  the  Baron  is  suffering 
from  jiartial  paralysis,  and  that  be  could  only  dictate 
tbe  declaration,  they  can  readily  account  for  its 
inaccuracies,  nor  will  the  absence  of  a  formal  oath 
induce  tbem  to  believe  that  a  man  of  the  Baron's  high 
standing  purposely  misstated  facta. 
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We  can  say  as  Ave  did  in  that  April  number  a 
year  ago,  not,  we  trust,  in  any  spirit  of  boasting, 
but  as  what  ought  to  be  known  to  all  who  read 
these  personals  : 

"  We  can  confidently  appeal  to  the  bee-keepiuo:  pub- 
lic who  have  known  our  course,  to  bear  us  out  in  the 
assertion,  that  we  have  never  personally  assailed  any 
one,  but  liave  often  under  circumstances  of  threat  pro- 
vocation, retrained  from  using  very  damaging  facts 
against  those  who  have  assailed  us." 

We  could  no  longer  pursue  the  same  course, 
and  now,  in  vindication  of  our  departed  friend, 
Ave  must  show  some  of  the  "treacheries"  alluded 
to  in  the  March  number. 

To  obtain  a  license  under  our  patent— after  l>e 
had  been  notified  by  my  son  (the  late  J.  T.  L. ), 
and  myself,  tliat  he  Avas  infringing  on  it — Mr. 
King  rei)resented  his  business  as  so  extensive, 
that  the  one-twelfth,  Avhich  he  proposed  to  pay,  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  his  sales  of  hives  and  rights 
in  our  territory,  Avould  probably  exceed  all  our 
OAvn.  In  TUTiEE  YEAiiS  Avc  received  as  our  share 
of  his  sales,  tes-.s  than  the  price  paid-  for  some  sin- 
gle counties  in  t7ie  L'lngstroth  patent/  and  found 
besiiles.  that  we  had  lost  by  hampering  ourselves 
in  making  sales*''  many  times  more  than  the 
license  fees.  Some  time  after  Ave  licensed  Mr. 
King  to  use  the  notches  in  his  frames,  he  substi- 
tuted mortices  for  them,  patented  these  in  com- 
bination Avith  some  other  devices,  and  claimed 
that  he  could  use  them  vi'ithout  our  license. f 

By  the  terras  of  our  license  Mr.  King  Avas  ex- 
pressly guaranteed  from  all  our  claims  for  Im 
heavy  infringemenis  under  hi><  first  pa'ent.  Now 
even  if  the  decisions  of  the  court  had  sustained 
his  substitution  of  a  mortice  for  a  notch,  could 
Mr.  King  after  all  the  benefits  he  derived  a<  our 
expense  from  the  license,  have  honorably  refused 
to  pay  the  petty  fees'?  After  many  intimations 
liowever,  that  he  no  longer  felt  bound  by  his 
license,  he  at  last  writes  us  the  foUoAving  letter  : 

New  Tokk,  Ilatj  30,  ISTO. 
Messrs.  L.  L.  Lats-gstroth  &  Son, 

Dear  Sirs  : — An  apology  is  due  you  for  delay  iu 
replying  to  your  last,  which  was  receiA'ed  during  my 
absence  west,  but  ray  brother  informed  me  tliat  lie 
replied  briefly  about  our  press  of  business.  I  still 
entertain  the  higli  esteem  for  the  senior  member  of 
your  firm,  and  hope  to  receive  the  photograph  J  I  once 
before  requested,  as  I  hope  to  have  the  privilege  of 
showing  in  our  Journal  that  we  render  honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due.  In  reference  to  the  report,  I  tlnally  got 
time  or  rather  took  time  (a  day  to  look  over  the 
books,  as  we  have  not  trusted  to  a  clerk  to  record  all 

*  Parties  with  Avhom  we  were  negotiating,  when 
they  learned  tliat  King  Avas  licensed  in  our  terri- 
tory, declined  to  purchase,  or  did  it  only  at  reduced 
prices. 

•f  For  the  facts  more  in  detail,  see  p.  219  of  the 
A.  B.  J.,  April,  1871.  We  have  the  best  leiral 
authority  for  the  assertio'J  that  both  slot  and  mortice 
are  infringements  of  our  patent.  Neither  are  original 
witk  King— the  first  having  been  used  in  Kelly's 
patent,  December  8th,  1857,  and  the  other,  in  W.  A. 
Flanders',  May  9th,  18C7— Avhile  King's  bears  date 
September  8th,  18G8  ! 

{No  photograph  or  biography  was  ever  furnished 
by  us.  Our  friend.  Rev.  E.  Vanslyke,  without  our 
kuowledge,  supplied  both. 


on  a  pasre  as  in  other  matters,  lest  an  oversight  mijrht 
occur  that  you  niiirht  think  intentional),  for  I  am 
so  jealous  of  my  honor,  that  I  have  in  opposition  to 
my  brother,  reported  for  two  years  under  an  arrany:e- 
ment  that  ceased  when  Ave  ceased  to  make  and  sell 
hives  with  notches  in  the  to])  bars,  as  is  proved  by 
several  letters  of  yours  which  have  been  forwarded  to 
us  without  solicitation  (only  assent). 

But  he  has  now  met  me  with  a  more  powerful  argu- 
ment. Heretofore  I  could  say  that  no  chan,i;e  from  a 
notch  to  mortice  was  contemplated  Avhen  the  ar- 
rangement was  made,  but  now  while  admitting  my 
auswer  he  says  it  was  understood  that  others  Avoukl 
not  be  permitted  to  peaceably  infringe  upon  your 
patent,  but  you  have  permitted  them,  Avithout  moles- 
tation, to  appoint  agents  to  sell  infringing  hives  in 
your  territory,  and  this  fact  discharges  us  lionorably, 
Avhile  the  fact  that  Ave  have  for  years  ceased  to  use  the 
notch,  legally  discharges  us  from  the  arrangement. 
I  cannot  answer  this  argument  and  have  therefore 
taken  the  position  kindly  but  firmly,  to  cease  sending 
you  money  for  what  we  do  not  use.  I  presume  you 
have  too  much  wisdom  and  honor  to  threaten  and 
abuse  in  a  pretended  rage,  and  as  I  ha\'e  only  now 
informed  you  of  this  position,  upon  receiving  your 
reply  and  closing  up  the  arrangement,  kindly  we  will 
remit  for  the  report  made  out  a  few  days  since  to  that 
date. 

Yours  as  ever  very  trulv, 

H.  A.  King  &  Co. 

This  letter  insulting  us  by  presuming  that  Ave 
had  too  much  Avisdom  and  honor  to  threaten  and 
abuse  in  a  pretended  rage,  my  son — avIio  until 
the  very  close  of  his  life  sought  to  stand  between 
me  and  business  troubles — showed  only  to  his 
mother,  and  after  expressing  his  views  of  the 
Avriter,'said  he  Avould  try  to  c  dl  upon  him  inhis 
journey  East.  My  reply  to  this  letter  explains 
why  he  did  not.  A  detailed  account  of  all  the 
relations  between  Mr.  King  and  myself  would 
show  that  it  Avas  written  under  a  deep  sense  of 
accumulated  wrongs — it  is  enough  to  say  that 
while  this  last  insult  to  me  and  my  departed  son 
was  quivering  in  my  heart,  I  duly  complied  with 
all  the  forms  of  courteous  address,  in  Avhat  was 
intended  as  a  last  ajipeal  to  any  sense  of  honor 
or  justice  iu  Mr.  King's  breast.    I  give  the  letter  : 

Oxford,  Ohio,  June  27,  1870. 
Messrs.  H.  A.  King  &  Co., 

Gentlemen: — My  son  (J.  T.  L.)  died  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  14th, — just  eight  days  after  leaving 
home.  His  health  has  been  failing  for  more  than  a 
year,  but  be  coutinued  to  do  business  until  the  day  he 
left.  He  had  catarrhal  consumption  as  well  as  heart 
disease.  He  was  fully  aware  of  his  condition,  and 
entirely  resigned  to  the  divine  Avill.  His  Avite  found 
your  letter  of  May  30th  in  his  pocket,  and  says  if  he 
liad  not  been  so  very  feeble,  he  would  have  called  on 
you  when  passing  through  New  York. 

In  answer  to  one  remark  in  your  letter  I  Avould  say, 
that  neither  my  son  nor  myself  have  had  the  means 
or  health,  to  prosecute  tlie  numerous  parties  in- 
fringing on  our  rights,  and  have  been  compelled  to 
suffer  wrong,  without  any  power  of  redress. 

I  am  too  feeble  to  discuss  the  question  whether 
under  all  the  circumstances,  you  ought  to  account  to 
us  any  further.  At  the  time  of  making  the  arrange- 
ment with  us,  you  were  aware  that  your  first  patent, 
in  which  you  used  the  separated  frames  and  shailovv 
chamber,  was  an  infringement  on  our  rights.  Bear- 
ing this  iu  mind,  do  what  you  think  to  be  houorabie 
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ami  just,  and  even  if  I  differ  in  opinion  witli  you, 
I  liave  neither  the  health  nor  disposition  to  contest 
the  matter. 

Tours  truly, 

L.  L.  Langstroth. 

It  was  to  tins  letter  tliat  Mr.  Waj^ner  referred 
in  the  January  No.  of  his  .Tournal,  when  he  said 
—  "We  do  know  that  Mr.  King  shamefully 
garbled  Mr.  Langstroth's  letters  to  suit  his  own 
base  purpose."  Mr.  Williams  says  this  assertion 
about  jrarbled  letters  is  a  "positive  falsehood," 
and  that  "  there  is  but  one  letter  of  which  Mr. 
L.  ever  complained,"  but  Mr.  Wagner  says 
"letters."  "Let  him  produce  them."  Will 
Mr.  Wagner's  charge  fall  to  the  ground,  if  Mr. 
King  has  garbled  only  one  letter  ?  I  hoped  for 
many  reasons,  never  to  have  been  compelled  to 
publish  that  letter,  every  thought  of  which  only 
makes  a  parent's  heart  bleed  afresh — but  I^Ir. 
King's  authorized  champion  demanded  it,  and 
to  vindicate  Mr.  Wagner,  I  have  produced  it. 
On  my  own  responsibility,  therefore,  I  re-affirm 
the  charge,  that  the  letter  was  "shamefully 
garbled" — and  if  I  did  not  suppose  tliat  Mr. 
Williams  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  wrongs  that  I  have  suffered  from  Mr.  King, 
I  would  say  that  the  partial  extract  and  com- 
ment, designed  to  show  that  Mr.  King  fairly 
reproduced  it,  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  original 
offence.  Let  it  be  understood,  that  my  letter  was 
addressed  to  a  man  who  had  appropriated  both 
engravings  and  ideas  from  my  work  on  bee-keep- 
ing, giving  me  no  credit  for  the  one,  and  worse 
than  none  for  the  other— who  grossly  infringed 
foi'  years  on  all  the  essential  and  pateirted  fea- 
tures of  my  hives — who  after  he  had  secured 
impunity  by  the  terms  of  our  license,  advertised 
liimself  not  as  licensed  to  use  one  feature  in  our 
patent,  but  as  having  out  of  liis  desire  to  do  jus- 
tice, purchased  a  general  interest  in  the  Langstroth 
patent!  Let  it  be  remembered,  I  say,  that  this 
letter  was  addressed  to  sit,eh  a  man — to  whom  I 
had  never  written  a  line  except  on  strict  matters 
of  business,  and  in  whose  paper  we  had  never 
been  willing  to  insert  even  a  business  advertise- 
ment— and  will  it  not  be  judged  a  base  act  that 
(omitting  the  allusion  to  the  sad  circumstances 
under  which  his  letter  came  to  me),  he  should 
divide  mine  into  two,  and  publish  the  first  part 
of  it,  as  a  special  letter  addressed  to  himself? 
How  could  his  readers  infer  otherwi.se,  than  that 
I  must  be  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  witli 
Mr.  King,  when  in  my  hour  of  bitterest  anguish, 
mourning  over  the  death  of  my  only  son,  I  un- 
bosomed myself  to  him  !  His  comments  also  on 
til  is  letter  make  it  impossible  for  any  one  to 
think  otherwise. 

■jt  *  *  « \^Q  were  personally  acquainted  with 
the  deceased,  who  was  the  only  son  of  Rev.  L.  L. 
Laiiiistroth,  and  associated  with  him  in  business.  * 
*  *  He  was  au  attectionate  son,  and  wc  deeply 
sympathise  with  his  parents  and  friends  in  their  be- 
reavement, but-  especially  with  his  noble  father,  who 
has  been  in  feeble  heal  li  for  years,  and  bein'4  hiijhly 
endowed  l.y  nature,  education  and  association  with 
the  finer  feelings,  this  arrow  of  affliction  will  pierce 
his  heart  with  such  anguish  as  but  few  can  under- 
stand." 

Could  I  keep  out  of  my  memory  as  my  eye 


first  glanced  over  these  kind  words,  that  coarse 
suggestion  that  "  we  had  too  much  wisdom  and 
honor  to  threaten  in  a  pretended  rage  ?" 

I  earnestly  desire  to  do  no  injustice  whatever  to 
]\Ir.  King,  in  the  views  I  cannot  but  take  of  this 
matter.  I  know  that  some  of  my  best  friends, 
when  they  saw  this  letter  to  Mr.  King  in  print — 
knowing  our  previous  relations,  felt  that  disease 
must  have  lamentably  weakened  my  judgment 
or  I  never  could  have  written  it. 

Worse  yet  remains.  Let  us  supj)ose  that  Mr. 
King's  sense  of  honor  would  not  lead  him  to 
think  that  it  was  anything  more  than  a  shrewd 
business  act  to  publish  part  of  my  letter  as  a 
special  letter  to  him.self.  What  view  must  we 
take  of  the  use  made  of  the  rest  of  it  ?  It  be- 
comes a  second  Je'fer — and  as  the  fii'st  was  one  of 
friendship,  this  becomes  one  of  business.  The 
following  from  the  August,  1870,  number  of  Mr. 
King's  paper  will  show  how  he  gave  it  to  liis 
readers : 

"  We  wrote  Mr.  Langstroth,  in  May  last,  offering 
a  small  consideration  to  close  up  our  arraniienient, 
assigning  reasons  why  we  were  now  neither  legally 
nor  morally  holden,  and  he  replied  as  follows  :  "  I 
am  too  feeble  to  discuss  the  question  whether  under 
all  the  circumstances  you  ousrht  to  account  to  ns  any 
further.  *  *  *  Do  what  you  think  to  be  honora- 
ble and  just,  and  even  if  I  differ  in  opinion  with  you, 
I  have  neither  the  health  nor  the  disposition  to  con- 
test the  matter.  Yours  truly, 

L.  L  Langstroth. 

We  made  remittance  and  thus  closed  an  arransre- 
ment,  the  existence  of  which  unprincipled  men  have 
used  to  make  the  people  believe  it  applied  to  the  use 
of  movable  frames,  and  that  our  hives  could  only  be 
used  in  territory  owned  by  Mr.  Langstroth  when  the 
arrangement  was  made." 

By  comparing  the  original  and  Mr.  King's 
version,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  see  7iOW  the 
letter  was  garbled.  He  first  omits  the  sorrowful 
reason  given  for  not  prosecuting  infringers.  Did 
he  wish  to  conceal  from  all  other  jjatentees  of 
movable  comb-hives,  whose  champion  he  now 
claims  to  he,  thai  Tie  had  asked  us  to  prosecute 
them  ?* 

He  next  suppresses  entirely  a  condition  essfntial 
to  the  proper  und'r standing  of  aH  that  follows, 
and  u.ses  just  enough  as  a  second  letter,  to 
suit  his  selfi.sh  purposes  !  Common  decency 
ought  to  liave  made  Mr.  King  ashamed  to 
publish  this  letter,  even  if  instead  of  ampu- 
tating and  mu'ilating  it,  he  had  given  it  just  as 
it  was  written — but  my  allusions  to  poverty 
and  sickness,  seemed  to  suggest  to  him  only  how 
he  might  turn  them   to   the  best  money  profit. 


*  "  Movable  comb-hives,  whether  they  contain  pat- 
ented features  or  not,  when  made  without  the  closed 
top  slot  (or  morticed  frame),  to  avoid  our  patents, 
are  sure  to  infriu2:e  on  Mr.  L's  extended  patent,  and 
those  who  use  such  hives  are  required  to  pay  dearly 
for  another  right,  as  his  patent  covers  fi-ames  having 
a  shallow  chamber,  or  space  lietween  the  frames 
and  honey  board,  or  even  between  the  top  bars, 
and  our  patent  covers  the  other  kind,  where  the  top. 
bars  form  a  lioney  board  witli  slots  to  admit  the  bees 
to  the  honey-boxes."  (King's  Bee-keeper's  Text 
Book,  p.  140,— ed.  1SG9).  And  yet  Alfred  Kelly  used 
just  this  arrangement  on  his  patent  of  1857  ! 
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"Come  oil  my  confederates  !"  for  this  is  tlie  in- 
terpretation which  I  cannot  heli>  putting  upon 
that  "shameful  f^arbling" — "  now  is  the  best 
time  to  trample  on  this  troublesome  old  man — 
for  he  is  already  down,  and  may  never  rise 
again !  Dejected,  sick,  poor  !  What  more  to 
our  purpose  could  he  admit !  and  what  rights 
lias  he  now  left  which  we  who  are  strong  are 
bound  to  respect !" 

Am  I  carried  awaj"^  by  some  strong  delusion  ? 
Has  "  the  prejudiced  old  man"  forgotten  what 
an  honorable  man  he  thus  assails  ?  He  I  garble 
my  letter  ?  He  !  suppress  one  '"jot  or  one  tittle" 
essential  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  whole 
matter?  He  !  who  is  "so  jealous  of  his  honor," 
that  he  must  needs  vindicate  it  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  an  interpolated  "the!"  Is  not  this 
indeed  "tithing  the  mint,  and  the  anise  and 
the  cummin — while  all  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law  are  omitted  V  This  infatuated  man  ! 
whom  I  would  fain  have  spared  such  an  expo- 
sure, if  justice  to  the  dead  had  permitted — how 
much  longer  will  he  imagine  that— ostrich  fash- 
ion— he  can  hide  his  scheming  head  under  the 
shifting  sands  of  misrepresentations,  and  yet 
not  reveal  the  monstrous  proportions  of  his 
shameful  acts  ? 

Fellow  bee-keepers — honorable  men  and  wo- 
men, knowing  as  you  now  do,  some  of  the  facts 
about  that  letter,  can  you  blame  Mr.  Wagner 
for  asserting  that  for  a  base  picrpose  it  was  shame- 
fiilly  garbled?  At  first  I  was  sorry  that  he  al- 
luded to  it,  but  now  I  feel  rather  that  the  hand 
of  Providence  guided  his  pen. 

Just  one  year  ago,  I  was  sitting  at  the  same 
table  with  my  friend,  as  he  was  writing  that 
article,  which  unfolded  "  the  false  assertions 
and  baseless  claims"  of  Mr.  H.  A.  King's  pat- 
ents, in  language  almost  as  dispassionate  as  the 
summing  up  of  an  impartial  judge — and  which 
he  concluded  with  the  following  offer  : 

"  And  now  to  avert  all  misconception  or  misoon- 
Btruction,  we  here  ofier  the  columns  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal  to  the  extent  of  two  pages  monthly,  for 
three  months  to  come,  to  Mr.  King  for  anything  he 
may  have  to  say  in  refutation  of  our  remarks,  or  in 
explanation,  exculpation  or  vindication  of  his  course 
as  a  patentee,  inventor  or  dealer  in  bee  hives,  or 
articles  in  connection  tlierewith.  And  should  Mr. 
King  fail  to  avail  Iiimself  of  this  ofl'er,  we  extend  it 
to  any  purchaser  of  teriitorial  rights  under  him  who 
may  feel  disposed  to  undertake  the  task." 

Neither  Mr.  King  nor  any  one  in  his  interest 
ever  dared  to  accept  this  offer — but  for  months 
he  assailed  the  motives  of  Mr.  Wagner  and  my- 
self, neither  of  us  making  any  reply — until  at 
last  in  the  December  No.,  emboldened  perhaps 
by  our  silence,  he  sought  to  make  us  suspected 
of  crimes,  which  if  proved,  would  have  consigned 
us  both  to  infamy,  and  mj'self  to  the  walls  of 
the  Penitentiary.  Had  not  the  time  fully  come 
for  us  to  vindicate  our  characters  ? 

But  for  Samuel  Wagner,  and  his  American 
Bee  Journal,  Homer  A.  King  imagines  he  might 
liave  had  the  same  control  over  the  bee  interests 
of  this  country,  that  the  Tammany  i2«/;/7  wielded 
over  the  finances  of  the  city  of  New  York  — 
therefore,  he  misrepresented  and  slandered  the 
man  whose  wide  and  accurate  knowledge,  incor- 


ruptible honesty,  and  manly  courage  have  so 
completely  baffled  his  schemes  by  revealing  their 
author  in  his  true  character  to  a  discerning 
public. 

The  generous  bee-keepers  of  this  great  conti- 
nent will  long  delight  to  honor  the  name  of 
Samuel  Wagner,  as  that  of  the  friend  to  whose 
protracted,  wise  and  unselfish  labors,  they  owe 
a  debt  of  respect,  love  and  gratitude,  which  they 
can  never  hope  sufficiently  to  repay. 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum, 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni, 
Mente  quatit  solida     *     *     * 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae. 

Immutable  in  purpose,  the  Just  Man  must  learn, 
The  wroni;  demands  of  heated  citizens  to  spurn, 
And  ne'er  from  urging  Tyrant's  frown,  dismayed  to 

turn. — 
Should   earth   to   fragments  dashed,  against  This 

Man  be  hurl'd, 
Unfearing,  he'll  be  buried  'neath  a  ruined  world. 

L.  L.  Langstkoth. 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  lS7:i. 


[For  Waguer's  Americaa  Bee  Joarnal.] 

Sworn  and  Unsworn. 


"  Destroy  his  fits  and  sophistries  ?    In  vain  1 
The  creature's  at  his  dirty  work  again." 

Pope. 

For  the  amusement,  if  not  the  instruction  of 
the  readers  of  the  Journal,  we  give  the  last  King 
circular  which  has  come  to  hand. 

TO  THE  BEEKEEPERS  OP  AMERICA. 

On  the  evening  of  Febriuiry  first,  about  six 
o'clock,  Mr.  R.  C.  Otis  called  at  the  hotel  where 
I  was  stopping,  and  asked  me  whether  I  was  en- 
gaged, stating  that  he  wanted  to  talk  with  me. 
I  replied  that  I  had  an  engagement  at  half-past 
six,  but  could  spend  half  an  hour  with  him,  and 
invited  him  to  be  seated.  He  said  we  had  better 
go  to  his  room  in  the  hotel  where  he  was  stop- 
ping. I  consented  and  went  with  him,  and 
while  on  the  way,  and  after  we  reached  his  room, 
he  spoke  of  his  failing  health,  of  his  poverty, 
and  of  the  poor  chance  he  had  for  success  in  our 
conflict,  stating  that  I  had  nine  chances  out  of 
ten  for  success.  Consequently  he  had  looked 
over  the  whole  matter  and  concluded  to  see  me 
and  have  a  talk.  He  then  discoursed  eloquently 
upon  my  success  in  life,  and  present  position 
and  prospects,  comparing  my  past  success  to 
that  of  Orange  Judd,  and  said  that  if  I  would 
unite  with  Mr.  Langstroth  and  obtain  the  re- 
issue of  his  patent,  we  could  achieve  a  vast  for- 
tune, or  words  to  that  effect.  I  told  him  that 
there  was  a  time  when  I  could  have  accepted 
such  a  proposition  honorably,  when  I  was  igno- 
rant of  the  facts  lately  brought  to  light  by  my 
trip  to  Europe  and  investigations  in  the  United 
Stiites  ;  that  now  I  could  not  accept  such  an 
offer  honorably,  and  would  not  if  a  million  of 
money  were  laid  at  my  feet.  He  argued  tliat  I 
could  take  such  a  course  honorably,  and  buy  him 
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out  after  judgment  was  rendered  against  me.  I 
told  him  that  even  supposing  sucli  a  possibility, 
I  had  a  remedy  fur  every  bee-keeper  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  could  not  without  dishonor  en- 
tertain the  thought  for  a  mcmient,  prior  to  the 
rendering  of  such  judgment,  but  that  I  had  no 
fears  of  such  a  result  with  the  evidence  lately 
brought  to  light.  He  expatiated  on  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  my  counsel,  Hon.  A.  F.  Perry, 
and  said  1  could  influence  him,  and  with  his  in- 
tiuence  and  mine,  an  extension  of  Langstroth's 
patent  could  be  got  through  Congress.  If  it 
was  not  for  the  influence  which  I  could  bring 
against  it,  if  he  had  money  enough  he  could 
procure  such  extension  alone.  Wlien  he  found 
I  would  not  consent,  he  tried  another  expedient, 
comparnig  my  success  to  that  of  Jim  Fisk.  I 
told  him  I  knew  Mr.  Wagner  had  influenced  a 
few  to  entertain  such  views  of  me,  but  they  were 
few  ;  that  I  could  not  take  the  course  he  pro- 
posed, and  could  not  remain  to  hear  such  com- 
]iarisons  ;  so  I  bid  him  good  evening  and  i-e- 
turned  to  my  hotel.  Homek   A.  Kikg. 

Sta'e  of  Pennnyham'a,   \ 
Laiorcnoe  County,       j 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  a  Notary  Pub- 
lic, duly  commissioned.  Homer  A.  King,  above 
named,  and  being  duly  affirmed  according  to 
law,  says  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  above  state- 
ment§  are  correct  and  true. 

Geo.  W.  Miller, 

Notary  jfiibUc. 
G.  W.  Miller,      ) 
No'tirial  i^cal.  j 
JSTeio  Castle,  Pa.,  Feb  3,  1872. 

During  the  above  interview,  Mr.  Otis  stated 
that  he  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Langstroth  over  a 
year  ago  about  getting  his  patent  extended,  but 
Mr.  L.  wanted  the  entire  interest  in  it,  hence 
nothing  had  been  done.  I  infer  from  this,  that 
]\Ir.  L.  lias  been  again  compelled  to  come  to  ]Mr. 
Otis'  terms,  and  the  latter  is  to  have  the  lion's 
share  in  the  second  extension.  Having  failed 
to  crush  me,  and  then  failing  to  secure  my  aid, 
they  now  propose  to  have  an  extension  at  all 
events.  Mr.  Otis  says  he  erred,  by  the  advice 
of  Mr.  L.,  in  waiting  for  results  against  me  be- 
fore pushing  others.  He  saj's  the  moth  blocks 
are  a  good  invention,  and  if  he  fails  to  prove  my 
hive  an  infringement,  it  does  not  break  tlie  L.  L. 
patent.  1  infer  that  he  intends  to  secure  an  ex- 
tension, and  then  push  others  to  the  wall.  I  do 
not  propose  to  desert  the  beekeepers  of  America, 
nor  let  Otis  shake  off"  my  j:rasp  on  the  throat  of 
this  black  mailing  business.  I  will  stand  by 
any  beekeeper  whom  ilr.  Otis  may  attack  (ex- 
cept his  own  stool-pigeons,)  and  I  ask  the  bee- 
ktepers  of  America  to  art,  not  in  furnishing  me 
money,  but  to  bring  all  their  influence  to  bear 
on  Congress  to  prevent  the  extension. 

Mr.  Otis,  1  believe,  is  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton for  this  purpose.  (Mr.  L.  is  already  there.) 
Let  the  beekeepers  of  every  community  get  np 
petitions  at  once.  Have  every  beekeeper  and 
others  interested  to  sign  them  and  send  them 
without  delay  to  Hon.  A.  F.  Perry,  Wasliington, 
D.    C.     Men  who  own  rights  in  the  L.  L.  patent 


are   as  much  interested  in  the  matter  as  those 
who  do  not.  H.  A.  King. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In  your  remonstrance  give  the  following  rea- 
sons, in  substance  ;  of  course,  adding  as  many 
more  as  you  please.  But  express  all  as  briefly 
as  possible. 

1.  Langstroth's_  patent  has  been  re-issued  and 
extended,  and  lias  been  a  source  of  income  to 
him  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

3.  Thousands  have  already  purchased  a  right 
twice,  compelled  to  do  so  hj  first  extension  ;  and 
many  more  have  quite  recently  purchased  ;  both 
of  these  classes  would  now  be  compelled  to  re- 
purchase, in  the  event  of  a  second  extension. 
This  extension  would  be  granted  only  for  tlie 
benefit  of  tlie  patentee,  and  as  there  are  other 
hives  in  the  market  superior  to  his,  this  benefit 
would  be  obtained  almo.st  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  present  right-owners,  who  have  in- 
vested, and  having  their  bees  established  in 
these  hives,  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
re-purchase,  or  suffer  great  loss  by  precipitately 
abandoning  the  hive.* 

3.  The  claims  of  said  patent  are  now  con- 
tested in  the  U.  S.  Court.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  these  claims  are  invalid,  and  the 
patent  should  never  have  been  granted. 

4.  Langstroth  preposterously  claims  all  that 
is  valuai)le  in  a  hive,  and  tliat  all  practical 
movable  frames  used  in  other  hives  are  infringe- 
ments on  his.  The  attempts,  successful  and 
otherwise,  to  extort  money  from  the  beekeepers 
of  America,  who  u.se  other  hives,  have  been 
numerous  and  persistent.  These  attempts  and 
the  violent  threats  of  owners  of  territory  in  this 
j)atent,  have  done  more  to  retard  the  progre.ss 
of  bee-culture  among  us,  than  all  other  causes 
combined. 

These  are  merely  hints;  express  them  and 
all  others  you  may  add,  briefly,  obtain  all  the 
signers  you  can,  and  forward  to  your  represen- 
tative or  senator  without  delay.  This  mutit  be  done 
at  once,  or  it  will  be  too  late. 


We  shall  make  very  short  work  of  all  this 
stuff.  Nearly  a  year  ago  we  personally  informed 
Mr.  King,  that  we  would  entertain  no  proposi- 
tion for  a  compromise  before  the  issue  of  the 
suit, — and  that  Mr.  Otis  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
We  have  never  wavered  in  our  determination. 
Mr.  Otis  neither  has  nor  pretends  to  have  any 
authointy  to  use  our  name  in  connection  witli 
any  compromise — nor  do  I  believe  tliat  he  has 
ever  proposed  one — nor  does  Mr.  King's  affidavit 
say  that  he  has. 

It  seems  that  "a  million  laid  at  his  feet,"  can- 
not 710W  temjit  a  man  so  enlightened  by  foreign 
travel,  to  think  of  comi:)roinising  with  evil  doers  ! 


*  Mr.  Kina:  seems  to  leave  upon  cverythinpc  that  he 
writes  "  tlie  tr.ul  of  the  sei-peiit."  Does  he  not  know 
that  all  hives  legally  in  use  before  the  extensions  are 
free  from  any  further  demands  1  Will  those  having 
them  in  use,  seek  to  pay  another  patent  fee  for  more 
of  the  same  Ivind — v^lien  there  are  ''■superior  hrt'es"  iu 
the  market  ?  Will  Congress  extend  a  patent  which 
the  courts  have  pronounced  illegal  ?  But  enough  of 
i  this  trash. 
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IIow  clianged  frcm  the  Homer  A.  Kiiiq-  of  a  year 
ago,  offering  to  pay  tlious;iiids  of  dollars  ft>r  a 
license  under  a  patent  which  he  could  prove  by 
foreign  testimonij  to  be  invalid  !* 

Now  comes  something  which  is  not  sworn  to. 
Mr.  Otis  is  represented  as  admitting  substan- 
tially that  if  Kings'  hives  are  pronounced  by 
the  courts  to  be  no  infringements  upon  the 
L.  L.  patent;  that  patent  ''still  lives."  "The 
moth  blocks  are  a  good  invention,"  so  Mr. 
King  inf-  rs,  that  he  intends  to  secure  an  ex- 
tension, and  push  others  to  the  wall.  Strength- 
ened by  such  a  wise  conjecture,  he  can  see  a 
little  further  into  this  mill-stone  of  nefarious 
plots.  "Mr.  L.  is  already  in  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Otis  is  believed  to  be  on  his  way 
there,  to  secure  his  lion's  share  of  the  sec- 
ond exten.sion." 

Let  us  have  a  few  farts  to  set  off  against  so 
much  iiifereu'e.  Neither  Mr.  Otis,  nor  any 
one  else,  will  have  an  intei'est  in  any  further  ex- 
tension. I  have  applied  for  no  such  extension, 
nor  have  I  thought  ot'  d<)ing  so  before  the  suit 
of  Otis  against  King  has  been  decided. 

"What  a.  laughing  stock  has  Mr.  King  made 
of  himself  in  this  whole  matter.  !~^cattering 
his  blank  petitions  against  my  application — he 
flies  to  Washington  on  the  wing'i  of  ex  prexK  i^ienm, 
to  oppose  it  in  person — rushes  almost  breathless 
into  the  presence  of  the  astonished  officials,  re- 
questing the  sight  of  that  petition,  concocted  to 
escape  the  i^iercing  vision  of  such  a  kingly  eagle, 
and  lo  to  his  intense  mortilication  finds  a  new 
illustration  of  the  Huddibriastic  couislet. 

"  That  optics  keen  it  needs  I  ween. 
To  see  tilings  that  cauuot,  be  seen." 

If  Mr.  King  is  confident  that  my  claims  will 
be  so  ground  up  in  the  legal  hopper,  that  iioth- 
ing  but  the  moth  blocks  will  come  out  intact, 
what  interest  has  he  or  any  one  else  in  opposing 
an  extension  ?  Why  should  he  deprive  me  of 
what  may  i^rove  so  harmless  a  plaything  for  my 
"second  childhood  ?"  WTiy  should  not  the  dull 
routine  of  Congressional  duties  be  relieved  by 
such  a  huge  joke,  as  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the 
character  of  Hamlet,  Ghost,  Queen,  King  and 
company  rtZ/  left  out?  An  application  for  the 
extension  of  a  patent  whicli  after  ariogating  so 
much,  has  .so  "  fallen  fiom  its  highe.state,"  as  to 
hide  itself  under  a  moth  trap  !  Perhajjs  if  I  had 
the  true  rigal  atulacity,  I  might  not  think  it  im- 
possible, even  with  such  shallow  pretences,  to  de- 
ceive the  willing  public,  or  force  them  however 
unwilling  to  enter  my  trap.  Visions  of  patent 
moth  traps  would  flit  through  my  brain,  and 
wounded  as  I  am,  would  ahnost  make  me  dance 
for  joy  at  tiie  thought  of  my  fat'-nt  moth  trap 
— ExTENTED  by  Act  of  Congress — and  all  the 
bee-keepers  of  the  land  fluttering  around  its 
pernicious  light,  to  have  their  silfy  wings 
singed  for  my  special  benefit  ! 

L.  L.  Langstroth. 


[For  the  .\inericau  Bee  Journal.] 


Hives  at  the  Indianapolis  Convention. 


*  See  March  No.  of  A.  B.  J.,  p.  196.  Had  Mr.  Kint^ 
contented  liimself  with  an  houorabic  deleuce  of  his 
suit,  instead  of  attempting  in  every  way  to  forestall 
public  opiniou,  this  aud  other  documents  sn  damatjing 
to  him — need  never  have  been  given  to  the  public. 


Mr.  Editor:— On  page  193  of  the  February 
number,  Mr.  Gallup  states  that  there  were  any 
quaniity  of  ])atent  hives  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  Indianapolis,  that  were  worthless  ; 
that  is,  they  were  not  calculated  for  the  honey 
extractor.  If  this  be  the  true  interpretation 
of  his  language,  I  beg  leave  to  differ  with  him  ; 
for  I  do  know  that  he  either  labors  under  a 
mistake,  or  I  do  not  at  all  understand  when  a 
hive  is  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  melextrac- 
tor.  Consequently  all  my  efforts,  with  tho.se  of 
many  others,  in  endeavoring  to  get  a  hive 
adapted  to  answer  this  purpose,  are  simply  fail- 
ures. 

I  have  visited  quite  a  number  of  apiarie.s,  and 
con.sulted  many  beekeepers  of  extensive  experi- 
ence, and  among  them  I  had  a  lengthy  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Langstroth.  In  the  course  of 
our  conversation  he  stated  to  ine  that  a  hive 
containing  two  sets  of  frames,  one  set  situated 
directly  above  the  other,  and  of  equal  size, 
would  unquestionably  procure  the  largest  yield 
of  honey  ;  and  my  own  experience,  together  with 
that  of  all  others  whom  I  have  consulted  rela- 
tive to  this  particular  subject,  agree  that  j\Ir. 
Langstorth's  position  is  true.  They  also  agree 
that  a  hive  thus  arranged  is  not  only  adapted, 
but  better  adapted,  to  the  honey  emptying 
machine,  than  any  hive  containing  only  one  .set 
of  frames.  For  with  a  two-story  hive,  properly 
arranged  and  prudently  managed,  we  are  not 
troubled  with  brood  in  the  upper  set  of  fiames, 
as  the  queen  is  confined  to  the  breeding  cliani- 
ber  below — which  should  never  be  resorted  to 
for  surplus  honey,  except  in  cases  where  the 
queen  is  about  to  be  crowded  out  of  .space  in 
which  to  deposit  eggs  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
population  of  the  hive.  .'\nd  in  such  cases,  it 
is  my  opinion,  that  we  should  be  very  cautious 
not  to  uncap  all  the  cells  in  any  one  frame,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  outside  ones  ;  for  it  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  often  is  the  case  that  we  rob  the 
breeding  apartment  of  all  the  early  gathered 
honey,  which  is  less  diluted  with  water,  than 
that  collected  later  in  the  season.  Later  gath- 
ered honey  is  not  .so  well  calculated  to  winter 
bees  on,  as  that  which  is  collected  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  .season.  Then,  as  already  in- 
timated, we  should  uncap  and  empty  out  only  suf- 
ticient  honey  to  afford  the  queen  room,  for  laying 
eggs.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  uncapping 
the  cells  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  the  bottom 
of  the  combs  towards  the  top.  The  upper  set 
of  frames  should  be  of  precisely  the  same  size 
of  the  lower  ones,  for  the  very  plain  reason  ami 
well  established  fact  that  bees  will  not  always 
work  in  either  boxes  or  shallow  frames,  when 
honey  is  plenty  in  the  fields ;  and  when,  conse- 
quently, there  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not  leave  the  breeding  apartment  and 
go  above  to  store  honey.  Under  such  circum- 
stances I  he  apiarian  is  not  left  in  a  helpless  con- 
dition, if  both  the  upper  and  the  lower  frames 
are  of  equal  size  ;  for  in  a  few  moments  he  can 
lift  one  or  two  frames  containing  brood  toijether 
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■with  the  adherinji^  bees  from  below  into  the 
upper  chamber.  The  bees  will  not  desert  their 
brood,  but  will  remain  by  it,  and  immediately 
commence  constructing  comb  and  storing 
honey.  Whereas,  where  boxes  are  used  one  or 
two  bees  will  go  above  on  an  exploring  expedi 
tiou  to  day,  and  to-morrow  a  few  more  will  go 
along  as  company  ;  which  manner  of  proceeding 
is  kept  up  from  day  to  day  for  jterhaps  a  week. 
Then  they  sometimes  go  to  work,  provided  the 
honey  season  holds  out ;  but  if  it  slacks  up, 
they  also  slack  up.  But  Avhere  frames  are  used 
as  above  described,  all  this  delay  is  avoided,  by 
at  once  putting  our  bees  where  circumstances 
demand  they  should  be.  Now,  there  were  hives 
of  this  kind  at  the  National  Convention.  The 
Langstroth  hive  and  the  Allen  hive  (known  as 
the  Home  of  the  Honey  Bee)  are  often  made  to 
contain  both  an  upper  and  a  lower  set  of  frames 
of  equal  size.  The  former  was  there  as  a  two- 
story  hive  ;  and  it  was  intended  to  have  it  there 
also  in  the  two- story  form,  but  it  was  by  some 
means  or  other  detained  on  the  way,  and  did 
not  reach  the  Convention  in  time  to  be  exhibited. 
Yet  it  was  stated  that  it  was  often  made  on  the 
two-story  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  it  to 
both  the  use  of  the  melextractor  and  to  procur- 
ing the  largest  possible  amount  of  surplus 
honey.  Now  I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  that 
if  Mr.  Langstroth's  views,  together  with  those 
of  many  other  prominent  parties,  are  at  fault, 
I  hope  Mr.  Gallup  will  conect  us,  by  giving  us 
the  right  plan  of  making  hives.  For  it  is  the 
true  plan  we  all  should  seek  and  impart.  I 
fully  agree  with  Mr.  Gallup  that  small  hives  are 
not  well  calculated  to  procure  a  large  yield  of 
liouey.  Sometimes  they  answer  well,  but  fail 
much  more  often  than  the  two-story  hive. 

G.  BOIIREK. 

Alexandria,  Ind.,  Feb.  1871. 


[For  the  Americiui  Bee  Journal.] 

Mr.  Grimm  gets  a  Blowing  Up ! 

Mr.  Editor  : — We  have  at  different  times 
complaints  from  parties  who  have  received 
queens  from  Mr.  Adam  Grimm.  Those  parties 
claimed  that  the  queens  received  were  darker 
colored  than  they  expected,  and  consequently 
were  not  pure.  Now  as  we  do  not  like  to  be 
bothered  with  other  people's  troubles,  we  pro- 
pose to  give  Mr.  Grimm  particular  tits. 

On  the  23d  of  May  last,  we  received  a  line 
from  him  stating  that  we  must  prepare  a  stock 
for  a  queen  by  removing  the  old  queen,  as  in 
about  ten  days  he  was  going  to  send  us  a  queen. 
Mr.  Editor,  we  did  not  know  what  we  had  ever 
done  to  him  to  cause  him  to  send  us  a  queen  : 
but  it  is  said  we  always  like  to  be  on  the  con- 
trary side,  so  we  did  not  do  as  he  ordered,  for 
we  did  not  like  to  have  one  of  our  swarms 
queenless  so  long.  On  the  30th  of  May  the 
queen  arrived.  We  then  deprived  a  strong 
hybrid  stock  of  all  their  comb  and  brood,  and 
killed  their  queen  by  crushing  her  and  threw 
ner  in  among  her  subjects;  having  no  comb  or 
brood  and  nothing  but  a  dead  queen,  they  were 


soon  as  sorry  a  set  of  bees  as  you  ever  saw  ;  we 
then  sprinkled  them  with  sweet  water  until  they 
were  completely  gorged,  dipped  tlie  Grimm 
queen  in  honey  and  tumbled  her  in  head  over 
lieels  ;  as  the  bees  were  gathering  honey  rapidly 
we  allowed  them  to  build  comb,  and  they  filled 
up  their  hive  with  a  rush.  We  kept  out  cells  of 
brood  from  time  to  time  to  raise  queens  from, 
and  we  also  at  diflerent  times  used  the  extractor 
on  the  hive  ;  yet  on  the  15th  of  July  out  came 
that  confounded  Grimm  queen  with  a  swarm. 
She  was  not  one  of  your  fancy  light  straw  colored 
queens,  but  to  all  appearance  as  pure  as  any 
imported  queen  I  ever  saw.  Her  workers  are 
all  three-striped,  not  near  as  light  colored  as 
some  of  my  males,  and  the  objection  that  I  have 
to  them  is  that  they  are  such  confounded  work- 
ers that  there  is  no  getting  along  with  them. 
The  queen  breeds  about  as  fast  as  five  of  some 
of  those  eastern  bred,  extra  light  colored  ones 
do  ;  so  Mr.  Editor,  we  don't  like  those  fellows  a 
particle  for  finding  fault  with  him.  If  he  sent 
them  such  queens  as  he  did  us,  we  would  advise 
them  never  to  send  to  him  for  queens  again. 
But  if  any  one  should  want  just  as  good  a  queen 
as  they  can  get  direct  from  Italy,  they  might  try 
Mr.  Grimnr.  We  bred  from  that  queen  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  we  had  in  our  yard,  yet  I  suppose  if 
Mr.  Benjamin  had  her  he  would  lose  consider- 
able sleep  for  fear  she  would  lay  herself  to  death. 

The  queens  Mr.  J.  W.  Lindley  speaks  of  were 
mostly  reared  from  one  Grimm  queen  (see  Janu- 
ary No.).  Now  Mr.  Editor,  don't  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  Mr.  Grimm  sent  that  queen  to  us 
for  the  sake  of  bribing  us  to  give  himaputf; 
no,  not  by  any  means  ;  but  we  write  this  article 
at  the  pai  ticular  request  of  one  of  those  com- 
plainants who  wishes  us  to  give  Mr.  Grimm 
Hail  Columbia  through  the  A.  B.  Journal. 
Now,  Mr.  Grimm,  why  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  don't  you  raise  some  of  those  extra  light 
colored  and  harmless  bees,  so  as  to  suit  such 
customers.  You  can  do  it  easy  enough  by  cross- 
ing some  of  your  queens  with  black  drones,  and 
then  breed  back  to  the  Italians,  always  select- 
ing the  lightest  colored  ones  to  breed  from. 
You  would  soon  have  them  as  harmless  as  flics, 
and  they  would  gather  about  as  much  honey  as 
some  flies,  and  they  would  just  suit  some  of  your 
customers. 

P.  S.  If  this  blowing  up  don't  suit  you,  do 
your  own  blowing  up  hereafter. 

E.  Gallup. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Queens. 


My  limited  experience  indicates  that  artificial 
queens,  or  those  sent  with  a  few  bees  are  poor 
property  to  mnke  honey  with.  One  sent  by  Mr. 
Quinby  in  18()7,  and  one  send  by  Mr.  Grimm  in 
1870  were  both  superseded  at  ono  year  old,  and 
neither  of  them  ever  led  a  swarm,  while  a  queen 
that  came  in  a  full  hive  in  the  spring  of  18GM, 
from  Mr.  Quinby  swarmed  each  year,  and  on 
the  11th  of  June,  1870,  when  three  years  old, 
led  the  earliest  swarm  ever  seen  in  this  cold 


1872.] 
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island.  They  sliowed  signs  of  swarming  on  the 
8th  of  June  :  two  rainy  days  intervened,  and  on 
the  11th,  with  a  little  sunshine  and  cool  north- 
wind,  the  old  queen  led  out  a  swarm,  or  was  led 
out  by  the  swarm,  and  was  lost,  tlie  swarm  re- 
turning, after  scattering  around  on  fences  and 
bushes  awhile ;  in  nine  days,  June  20th,  a 
daughter  led  out  a  swarm,  and  next  day,  31st, 
another  swarm,  both  between  8  and  9  a.  M.  I 
cut  out  queen  cells  to  prevent  a  third  swarm 
next  day,  as  they  kept  on  piping  after  I  had 
removed  the  old  stocks  to  a  new  place,  and 
given  one  comb  to  second  swarm  on  old  stand. 
These  three  gave  me  173  pounds  of  honey,  while 
a  yearling  queen  with  one  swarm  gave  100 
pounds  extracted  honey  in  1870,  making  73 
pounds,  or  at  least  $24  in  one  season,  in  favor  of 
the  three  year  old  queen  over  her  own  daughters 
one  year  old. 

The  old  queen  by  the  mi'ldle  of  May  had 
26,000,  the  yearling  '15,000  cells  of  brood  ;  both 
had  been  fed.  The  first  week  in  June,  1870, 
the  yearling  had  31.000,  and  the  three  year  old 
39,000  cells  of  bi-ood,  8,000  ahead  ;  so  nuich  for 
age.  The  nuclei  queens  never  gave  me  a 
swarm,  or  a  box  full  of  honey.  I  believe  the 
one  from  Mr.  Quinby  did  give  me  two  boxes 
part  full,  in  1868,  of  liasswood  honey,  while  the 
queen  that  came  in  full  hive  gave  me  one  swarm 
and  five  boxes  of  honey,  forty  pounds. 

A  queen  raised  by  me  in  1869  in  a  nucleus 
from  a  cell  capped  over  in  a  swarming-hive, 
sent  in  a  small  box,  one  was  introduced  in  my 
brother's  apiary  in  Illinois.  In  1870  his  son 
wrote  me,  "that  hive  swarmed  twice,  besides 
making  an  unusual  amount  of  box  honey. 
Now  the  secret  of  long  lived  natural  queens  ap- 
peared plain,  but  in  1871  he  wrote  me  that 
"  the  hive  swarmed  and  the  first  swarm  made  3 
or  4  caps  and  swarmed,  but  I  think  that  queen 
was  superseded  in  the  spring  as  the  hive  run 
into  black  bees  ;  "  so  I  conclude  that  queens 
which  have  been  boxed  and  caged  do  not  stand 
on  an  equal  chance  of  long  life  with  those  never 
deprived  of  liberty.  I  have  a  queen  now  in  her 
third  year,  introduced  in  1869,  in  place  of  a 
daughter  of  a  nucleus  queen  by  taking  a  capped 
cell  from  a  swarming  hive  and  fastening  it 
with  a  pin  to  a  central  comb,  after  leaving 
them  queenless  one  night. 

H.  D.  Miner. 

Wash.  Earhor,  Wis.,  Jan,  23,  1872. 


[From  the  London  Journal  of  Horticulture.] 

Are  Artificial  Queens  inferior  to  Natural  Queens? 


Mr.  .1.  M.  PmcE,  writing  in  the  American 
"  Bee  Journal,"  asserts  that  he  has  proved,  be- 
yond doubt,  that  queens  raised  artificially  are 
worthless  in  comparison  with  those  raised  natu- 
rally. From  my  own  experience  I  am  led  to 
differ  from  him  most  decidedly.  Out  of  twenty- 
five  stocks,  the  largest  number  of  colonies  I  ever 
possessed  at  one  time,  I  had  not  a  single  queen 
that  was  not  either  artificially  I'aised  in  a  small 
nucleus  box,  or  was  not  the  descendant  of  one 


who  was  so  raised,  but  I  could  never  discover 
that  my  queens  were  deficient  in  breeding  powers, 
or,  barring  accidents,  in  longevity.  In  fact,  the 
fecundity  of  some  of  these  was  frequently  a 
subject  of  surprise  and  remark  ;  one  queen,  in 
particular,  seems  to  stand  pre-eminent  in  these 
respects. 

Soon  after  the  first  introduction  of  Ligurian 
queens  into  this  country,  my  own  doubts  venture 
havine:  proved  unpropitious,  my  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Woodbury,  gave  me  a  royal  cell,  which  he 
cut  out  of  a  small  nucleus  box,  from  brood  of 
his  best  yellow  queen.  This  cell  I  inserted  in  a 
brood  comb  in  a  nucleus  box,  with  a  few  adult 
bees.  In  a  few  days  she  was  hatched  out,  and  I 
was  struck  'with  her  size  and  beautifid  color. 
8oon  after  she  had  commenced  breeding,  I  trans- 
ferred them  into  an  eight  frame  Langstroth  box, 
and  gave  the  bees  another  sealed  brood  comb. 
The  stock  was  not  particularly  stror^g  at  the 
close  of  the  autumn,  and  barely  managed  to  hold 
its  own  through  the  winter ;  but  by  the  end  of 
April  it  had  become  so  populous  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  being  ready  even  then  to  send  oft'  a 
swarm.  A  large  super  was  given  to  the  bees, 
into  which  they  at  once  ascended,  and  were  so 
crowded  as  to  make  it  seem  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  vvork  at  comb-building.  In  about 
three  weeks  from  that  time,  considerable  progress 
having  been  made  in  that  respect,  and  the  bees 
again  crowding  outside  the  entrance,  a  second 
super  was  slipped  in  between  the  first  and  the 
honey-board  of  the  stock-box,  which  also  became 
at  once  crammed  with  bees.  Early  in  July,  I 
removed  the  doubled  super,  containing  54  lbs.  of 
honey  comb. 

The  following  year  this  stock  also  distinguished 
itself  in  spring  and  early  summer  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  teeming  population,  and  gave  a 
splendid  glass  box  super  of  75  lbs.  weight.  The 
next  season  seemed  equally  propitious  ;  a  super 
of  50  lbs.  was  taken,  and  an  immense  swarm 
thrown  off,  which  also,  the  same  summer,  gave 
me  a  super  of  26  lbs.  weight.  The  following- 
spring  I  examined  the  queen  which  had  come  otf 
with  this  swarm,  and  was  convinced,  in  my  own 
mind,  from  her  peculiar  markings  and  appear- 
ance, that  she  was  the  same  queen  which  had 
been  raised  in  the  nucleus  box.  That  season 
this  swarm  became  excessively  crowded,  and  I 
put  on  a  larger  super  than  I  ever  used  before, 
and  it  contained,  when  full,  the  large  quantity 
of  H6  lbs.  of  the  finest  possible  honey-comb. 

The  following  spring  the  old  queen  showed 
symptoms  of  having  become  almost  worn  out, 
and  was,  I  believe,  soon  afterwards  superseded  by 
the  bees,  as  I  discovered  a  queen  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  at  my  next  inspection  of  the 
interior.  At  the  time  of  the  old  queen's  death, 
she  must  have  been  at  least  four  years  and  a  half 
of  age. 

I  mention  but  this  one  instance  out  of  many 
which  have  come  before  my  notice,  but  it  is 
quite  sufficient,  in  my  mind,  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  that  artificial  queens 
may  and  do  prove  equal  in  every  respect  to  tlie 
best  of  those  raised  by  the  bees  for  the  purposes 
of  natural  swarming. 

S.  Bevan  Fox. 
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[For  the  Araoriean  Bee  Journal.] 

Side-Box  Hive  Wanted. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  summer  of  li^71  was  very 
poor  in  this  section  for  honey  ;  the  months  of 
June  and  July  were  too  wet;  in  fact  we  could 
not  get  more  than  one  or  two  good  days  out  of  a 
week  to  gather  honey.  The  blossoms  do  not 
f^eem  to  yield  much  honey  after  a  day  or  two  of 
rain  ;  eitlier  the  water  washes  the  honey  all  out 
of  the  blossoms,  or  the  cool  nights  after  a  rain 
are  not  favorab'e  for  the  secretion  of  honey  ;  at 
all  events  the  bees  were  very  cross  for  a  day  or 
two  after  a  storm,  then  they  would  seem  to  enjoy 
it  better  for  a  day  ;  then  another  rain,  and  so  it 
kept  repeating  during  the  months  of  June  and 
July. 

The  consequence  of  this  was,  the  bees  were 
confined  to  the  hive  so  much  and  had  so  little 
comb  occupied  with  honey,  that  tliey  produced 
an  immense  amount  of  brood  and  bees  ;  so  that 
we  were  obliged  to  increase  more  than  we  in- 
tended and  more  than  we  should  have  done  had 
the  honey  yielded  more  steadily. 

August  and  September  were  so  dry  and  cool 
that  bees  gathered  no  surplus  from  tlie  buck- 
whe.it  blossoms,  althougli  stocks  that  were 
nearly  destitute  gathered  enouuh  to  winter  on 
in  the  cellar.  Considering  the  season  we  were 
satislied  with  tlie  result ;  we  increased  twelve 
stocks  to  twenty  and  took  455  pounds  box  honey 
and  a  little  over  100  pounds  machine  honey. 
The  box  honey  was  nearly  all  taken  from  nine 
old  stocks,  as  we  broke  up  one  stock  in  May  for 
queen  cells  and  nuclei,  and  one  old  queen  failed 
in  June  (an  artificial  queen  according  to  Price), 
and  one  stock  we  had  in  an  experimental  side- 
box  arrangement  (since  abandoned),  from  wliich 
we  took  but  little  surplus.  The  machine  honey 
was  taken  mostly  from  the  nuclei  and  young 
stocks. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  we  would  like  to  inquire 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper 
(which  we  consider  to  be  the  exponant  of  intel- 
ligent beekeeping  in  this  country),  what  is  the 
latest  plan  to  arrange  a  hive  for  side-boxes  ?  We 
have  seen  considerable  said  in  the  Journals  lately 
about  side-box  hives,  but  mostly  by  patent  hive 
men,  or  those  interested  in  the  sale  of  hives,  and 
we  do  not  always  place  implicit  reliance  on  the 
Btatements  of  these  gentltmen. 

We  judge,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  it  that 
■Mr.  Alley's  is  a  good  hive,  but  it  is  most  too  ex- 
pensive and  is  not  as  easily  handled  as  we  could 
wish.  We  believe  there  are  those  who  have  liad 
experience  with  side-box  hives,  who  could  give 
the  desired  information,  if  they  chose  to  let 
their  light  shine.  We  do  not  like  to  say  we  will 
give  a  dollar  a  piece  for  description,  lest  we 
should  get  more  descriptions  tlian  we  have  dol- 
lars, but  would  be  willing  to  give  25  cents  each 
for  a  limited  number,  say  twenty  five  or  so,  by 
as  many  different  individuals,  if  they  will  send 
the  descriittions  to  the  editor  for  publication. 
What  we  want  is  something  that  can  be  worked 
on  the  non-swarming  or  nucleus  system  of  man- 
agement (for  a  concise  of  said  system  see  page 
bU,  present  volume  A.  B.  J.).     Having  practiced 


that  plan  successfully  the  past  two  seasons,  we 
are  satisfied  that  there  is  no  other  system  of 
management  where  boxes  are  used  tliat  can  be 
as  successful  in  this  section  for  obtaining  sur- 
plus. The  frames  should  be  easily  handled,  and 
should  be  arranged  for  side  boxes  exclusively, 
and  we  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  worked 
under  the  Langstroth  patent,  believing  as  Ave 
do,  that  the  Langstroth  patent  covers  all  the 'de- 
sirable points  in  the  movable  fi-ames. 

Thinking  there  is  such  a  hive  in  existence, 
and  having  failed  in  our  own  side-box  experi- 
mental hive,  after  three  years'  trial,  not  through 
any  fault  in  the  principle,  however,  but  probably 
on  account  of  an  improjier  arrangement  of  tlie 
hive,  we  are  prompted  to  make  this  inquiry,  as  we 
believe  that  a  side-box  hive,  properly  arranged, 
would  require  less  reduction  by  taking  away 
brood,  to  prevent  swarming ;  because  it  would 
give  more  ready  access  to  the  boxes  than  a  top- 
storing  hive,  and  consequently  would  emjiloy 
more  bees  and  give  more  surplus.  We  do  not 
care  anything  about  their  ability  to  winter  on 
their  summer  stands,  as  we  prefer  to  winter  our 
bees  in  the  cellar.  We  know  that  there  are 
many  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  and  we 
would  those  who  have  had  success  and  have 
tested  a  side-box  hive,  to  send  a  brief  descrip- 
tion to  the  Journal.  J.  P.  Moore. 

Binghainton,  N.  F.,  Feb.  3,  1872. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Basswood  beats  the  World,  for  producing  Honey. 
That  is  simply  Gallup's  opinion. 


Mr.  Hosmer's  statement  of  the  immense  yield 
of  basswood  honey,  made  at  the  Cleveland  Con- 
vention, calls  out  considerable  private  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject ;  as  also  does  Gallup's 
paper  read  at  the  Iowa  Beekeepers'  Convention. 
I  understand  from  one  of  our  townsmen  who 
was  there,  that  Mr.  Furman  stated  he  did  not 
believe  such  statements — that  they  were  false, 
&c.  ;  for  the  greatest  yield  he  ever  had  from  a 
single  swarm  in  one  day,  was  only  fifteen  (15) 
jwunds.  The  reader  will  understand  that  Mr. 
llosmer  stated  that  one  stock  gathered  fifty- 
three  (53)  pounds  in  one  day.  I  know  that  I 
took  out  five  gallons  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  from  my  large  hive  ;  and  at  the  same 
hour  on  the  following  day  the  same  combs 
were  again  comjiletely  filled  with  honey,  fully 
equal  to  sixty  (60)  pounds.  But  T  had  then  no 
vessels  to  put  it  in,  therefore  did  not  take  it  out 
till  the  following  day. 

On  one  Sunday  morning  during  this  immense 
yield,  I  noticed  my  bees  coming  in  loaded  and  all 
smeared  over  with  what  appeared  to  be  honey, 
and  I  supposed  that  a  wild  swarm  soniewhere 
had  eitlier  meeted  down  its  combs,  or  their  tree 
had  fallen  and  smashed  the  honey.  But  on  re- 
pairing to  the  basswood  (the  nearest  clump  of 
trees  is  within  a  few  rods  of  our  apiary),  1  found 
them  swarming  with  bees,  and  every  cluster  of 
blossoms  was  completely  covered  with  nectar, 
not  only  inside  but  outside  also.  The  bees  and 
other  insects,  in  crawling  over  them,  had  com- 
pletely smeared   the  whole   blossom.      Take   a 
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cluster  of  basswood  blossoms,  dip  them  in  liquid 
honey,  hang-  them  up  to  drip,  and  you  will  have 
an  idea  of  the  state  of  things  as  I  found  it ;  and 
every  basswood  tree  I  visited,  both  great  and 
small,  was  in  the  same  condition.  I  called  the 
attention  of  some  thirty  witnesses  to  this  state 
of  facts  ;  and  this  condition  of  the  blossoms  con- 
tinued about  eight  days.  Here  we  have  thou- 
sands of  acres  containing  more  or  less  basswood 
trees,  and  have  two  varieties  of  them — one  va- 
riety blossoming  some  ten  days  later  than  the 
other,  thus  pi'olonging  the  season  for  basswood 
h<mey.  The  weather  was  hot  and  moist  at  the 
time,  and  the  air  full  of  electricity,  with  heavy 
tliunder  showers  both  north  and  south  of  us  ; 
and  slight  sliowers  here,  accompanied  by  heavy 
thunder,  twice  during  the  eiglit  days  (at  night). 
The  reader  will  understand  tiiat  basswood  blos- 
soms being  pendant,  a  slight  shower  does  not 
wash  out  the  nectar.  We  have  repeatedly  seen 
bees  at  work  on  basswood  and  red  raspberry 
blossoms,  when  it  was  raining  quite  smartly. 
During  this  immense  yield,  tlie  whole  atmos- 
phere for  miles  was  imi)regnated  with  the  scent 
of  basswood  honey. 

I  have  seen  this  same  state  of  things  for  two 
or  three  days  in  succession  ;  at  ditt'erent  times, 
while  living  in  Lower  Canada. 

Another  matter,  which  the  reader  should  un- 
derstand is,  that  drouth  does  not  effect  large 
trees,  deep  rooted,  iu  the  same  manner  that  it 
does  small  plants. 

Now  I  wish  to  ask  the  question  how  many 
colonies  of  bees  it  will  take  to  overstock  our 
basswood  orchard,  at  such  a  time  as  the  above  ? 
I  am  with  our  editor  about  this  overstocking. 
We  have  a  neighbor  just  one  mile  from  us,  who 
]iad  some  ten  stocks  of  bees  ;  and  less  than  one 
hundred  (lOOj  pounds  would  cover  his  entire 
crop  of  surplus.  He  was  ovekstocked  over-the- 
leftf  E.  Gallup. 

OrcJiard,  Iowa, 


The  Honey-Bee  Gleaning  after  the 
Oriole. — Two  little  girls,  the  elder  scarcely  six 
year.s  of  age,  were  jjicking  the  flowers  of  the 
Buffalo  or  Missouri  cuvmnt  i  ribes  aureum),  "to 
get  the  honey."  They  saw  houey-bees  around 
the  bushes.  They  observed  that  many  of  the 
tiowers  had  one  or  two  little  holes  at  the  base  of 
the  calyx  tube,  and  that  such  liowers  were  not 
as  sweet  as  the  others.  They  said  the  bees  had 
torn  them  open  with  their  jaws,  and  sucked  out 
the  honey. 

For  two  reasons  I  have  examined  large  num- 
bers of  these  flowers  iu  different  parts  of  the 
village,  and  found  many  of  them  had  been  torn 
open.  Several  times  I  have  seen  the  Baltimore 
Oriole  rapidly  going  over  the  bushes,  giving- 
each  fresh  flower  a  prick  with  the  tip  of  his 
beak.  No  other  birds  have  been  seen  doing 
this  ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  see  a  honey-bee 
attempt  to  make  a  hole  at  the  side  of  a  flower. 
The  calyx  tube  is  too  long  for  the  honey-bee, 
so  she  contents  herself  with  gleaning  after  the 
Oriole,  selecting  the  injured  flowers,  and  leav- 
ing the  fresh  ones  for  birds  and  humble  bees. — 
W.  J.  Beal,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.,  iu  the 
American  Naturalist. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


"Cross  Bred  Bees."— A  Eeply. 


Mr.  ED.'Ton  :— I  find  on  page  149  of  vol.  7, 
American  Bee  Journal,  an  article  under  the 
above  heading  which  the  writer  manifestly 
intends  as  a  criticism  on  my  article  in  October 
No.,  on  "The  Coming  Bee." 

I  thank  Mr.  ]\Iahiii  for  what  he  has  said  ; 
what  we  want  in  bee  matters  is  facts,  or  as 
Goethe  has  expressed  it  :  "Light,  more  Light," 
and  in  order  to  receive  more  light,  we  must  like 
all  lesser,  orbs,  borrow  from  more  favored  ones, 
that  which  we  lack  within  ourselves. 

So  if  Mr.  Mahin  or  any  otlur  one  can  illumi- 
nate my  understau'ling  upon  this  matter  of  cross 
bred  bees,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  harn  wherein 
my  error  lays  ;  for  I  wish  to  deal  only  in  facts, 
and  impressions  drawn  from  facts.  1  shall  not 
stop  to  que.->tion  Mr,  Mahin' s  capacity  for  correct 
conclusions  on  the  matter  upon  which  he  speaks 
so  very  positively  ;  for  a  man,  to  say  the  least, 
when  he  is  so  certain  somebody  else  is  wrong. 

As  Mr.  jMahin  has  expressed  great  "  curiosity, 
to  know  how  we  have  ascertained  that  his  ^'■mon- 
grel race''''  are  greatly  superior  to  the  pure  Italians 
in  their  range  of  flight  and  acuteness  of  scent, 
"  I  will  say  in  answer,  that  I  own  a  farm  on 
the  prairie  2^  miles  directly  east  of  my  apiary. 
The  east  side  of  the  farm  is  upward  of  three 
miles  from  my  bees.  For  the  past  two  seasons, 
since  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  cros.s 
bred  bees,  during  the  blossoming  of  the  Golden 
Rod,  I  have  taken  special  pains  to  note  the  dis- 
tance travelled  by  my  bees,  to  work  upon  it,  and 
in  every  instance,  have  found  the  cross  bred  bees 
further  from  home,  than  any  others.  On  one 
occasion  I  took  the  trouble  to  count  the  bees 
passed  on  my  way  in  from  the  east  side  of  the 
farm ;  and  on  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  I 
coun'ed  five  cross  bnd  bees  and  no  Italians. 
After  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  was  passed,  the 
Italians  began  to  increase  ;  and  at  the  house, 
two  and  a  half  miles  away,  they  were  quite 
numerous.  Possibly  you  might  conclude  that  I 
keep  more  of  the  mongrel  race  t\\^n  Italians,  but 
not  so  ;  my  Italians  outuumber  them  five  to 
one.  In  regard  to  their  acuteness  of  scent,  I 
will  say  that  during  the  past  season  my  atten- 
tion has  been  particularly  called  to  it,  from  the 
annoyance  they  frequently  gave  me.  whilst  open- 
ing hives  and  handing  honey.  Whenever  the 
forage  failed  from  any  cause,  they  were  sure  to 
be  first  to  show  it,  by  presenting  themselves 
wherever  there  was  the  least  exposure  of  honey, 
in  doors  or  out  ;  even  entering  a  dark  cellar  to 
obtain  it  ;  and  besides  they  have  yielded  me, 
the  past  two  seasons  nearly  double  the  honey 
that  any  of  my  pure  Italians  have. 

Mr.  Mahin  again  says.  "I  have  several  colo- 
nies now,  a  majority  of  which  are  somewhat 
less  than  ha'f  Italians.  They  have  received 
pure  Italians  queens  this  fall,  and  within  a  few 
days  the  pure  Italian  in  tho.se  hives,  have  been 
bringing  in  loads  of  pollen,  procured  somewhere, 
I  know  not  where  nor  from  what,  while  only 
now  and  then  docs  one  of  the  mongrels  bring  in 
auy thing   and    yet   the    latter  outnumber  the 
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former  perJiapx-ftve  to  one.  This  fact,  ascertained 
by  careful  obxerrafion,  would  seem  to  place  pure 
Italians  ahead  in  acnteness  of  scent  or  range  of 
flisrht,  or  in  something  equally  important." 

Well  done,  Mr.  Careful  Observer  ;  this  is  cer- 
tainly a  settler ;  and  will  doubtless  give  a 
quietus  to  all  mongrel  pretentions.  A  force  of 
young  frisky  Italians,  have  beaten  a  whole  host 
of  Old  worn  out  mongrels — the  youngest  of 
^Yhich,  must  have  nearly  reached  the  "three 
score  and  ten"  limit  of  bee  existence.  Wonder- 
ful !  Wonderful  discovery  !  !  ! 

Look  again  Mr.  ]\Iahin  and  as  you  look  tri^ 
and  think  a  little.  If  proof  was  wanting  in  all 
other  respects,  the  history  of  the  Italian  bee, 
would  of  itself  demonstrate  it,  as  a  mongrel 
breed.  From  the  earliest  accounts  of  it,  dating 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was 
certainly  exposed  to  crosses  with  the  black  bee. 
For  not  only  have  we  accounts  of  the  two  breeds 
existing  together  in  Italy  both  now  and  in  the 
past,  but  to  say  that  the  Alps  present  an  absolute 
impassible  barrier  to  the  flight  of  the  honey  bee, 
is  an  assertion  which  possibilities  do  not  war- 
rant. When  it  is  known  that  General  Fremont 
captured  a  humble  bie  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  the  honey  bee,  so  recklessly 
persistent  in  its  course  when  swarming,  might 
at  times  cross  the  less  elevated  portions  of  the 
Alpine  range. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  Alpine  or  trans-alpine 
migi-ation  of  bees,  has  really  transpired  ;  but  I 
do  say  that  I  believe  such  a  thing  to  be  possible 
even  to  the  crossing  of  the  glaciers.  I  know 
from  i^ersonal  experience,  that  neither  the  Rocky 
Mountains  or  Sierra  Nevadas,  present  any  obsta- 
cle whatever  to  the  passage  of  the  honey  bee. 
Besides  Mr.  Grimm  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  re- 
ports that  in  the  neighborhood  where  he  pro- 
cured his  queens,  in  Italy,  he  saw  bees,  so  very 
dai"k,  that  at  first  he  took  them  to  be  genuine 
black  bees,  but  found  upon  closer  inspection 
they  were  old  Italians.  Now  does  any  one  sup- 
pose, that  so  proficient  a  bee-master  as  INIr. 
Grimm  would  mistake  an  old  Italian  bee  for  a 
common  black  bee,  unless  there  was  such  a 
blending  of  breeds  as  to  render  it  uncertain 
where  the  dividing  line  really  was  ?  But  a  very 
short  wliile  ago  the  test  of  purity  for  Italians 
was  '■Hhree  hrigM  strato  colored  bands,  and  the 
more  docile  the  ]>urer  the  br^'ed.  Now,  however, 
the  thin.g  is  entirely  reversed  ;  the  darker  the 
lands  the  purer  the  bees  and  besides,  they  are 
allowed  now  to  stinrj  if  they  want  to,  without 
being  discarded  as  impure.  What  then  are  the 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  such  facts?  Simply 
that  the  further  we  breed  away  from  the  black  bee, 
after  a  certain  intermixture  has  been  reached  ; 
the  poorer  the  breed  becomes. 

I  have  not  said  that  the  "Coming  Bee"  is  to  be 
produced  in  '■^jive  generations'^  or  ten  genera- 
tions, but  I  do  say  that  I  believe  that  when  we 
can  control  fertilization  successfully,  we  can 
produce  by  crosses  a  better  honey  bee,  than  we 
are  at  present  possessed  of;  and  thus  do  away 
with  the  necessity  of  going  to  Italy  every  year 
to  keep  our  stock  good. 

A  few  words  with  you  Mr.  Editor,   and  I  will 


close.  You  say  in  your  editorial  comments 
upon  Mr.  Hewitt's  article  on  the  removal  of  eggs 
to  and  from  queen  cells,  "the  facts  stated  have 
not  we  believe  been  remarked  before  by  any  ob- 
server.''''— I  wish  to  call  yom-  attention  to  Richard 
Colvin's  excellent  essay  on  the  "Italian  Honey 
Bee."  published  in  the  Agricultural  Report  for 
18fi3,  page  oSfl.  In  the  article  referred  to.  Mr. 
Colvin  says  in  reference  to  queen  raising  :  — 
"The  combs  containing  eggs  shoidd  hang  be- 
tween two  others  containing  a  sufScienry  of 
honey  and  pollen  to  supply  their  wants.  These 
combs  however  shoidd  contain  no  eggs,  or  grub, 
young  enough  to  be  convertible  into  queens,  other- 
wise  the  bees  may  select  their  native  or  impure 
eggs  or  grub  for  queens  ;  and  raise  the  pure 
Italians  as  workers  only.  This  is  the  more 
important  from  the  fact,  that  they  sometimes 
transfer  eggs,  or  grub  from  one  cell  to  another, 
or  from  a  worker  to  a  queen  cell." 

Thus  wrote  Mr.  Colvin  ten  years  ngo  ;  so  Mr. 
Hewitt's  discovery  is  "no  new  thing  under  the 
sun." 

G.  A.  Weight. 

Orchard,  loica,  January  10,  1872. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

My  experience  with  Hybrid  Queens. 

Mr.  Editok  : — I  read  an  article  in  your  in- 
valuable Bee  Journal  of  October,  page  11,  on 
"The  Coming  Bee." 

Having  had  some  experience  in  rearing  hybrid 
queens  is  my  only  excu.se  for  troubling  you  with 
this  communication,  and  hoping  some  person 
may  profit  by  my  mistakes.  , 

About  the  19th  of  .Tune,  1870,  I  received  per  / 
express,  from  Mrs.  E.  S.  Tupper,  of  Brighton, 
Washington  county,  Iowa,  two  Italian  queens. 
I  made  swarms  and  successfully  introduced 
them.  Wishing  to  get  all  my  bees  Italianized, 
and  having  perfect  confidence  in  their  purity  as 
Mrs.  Tupper  had  informed  me  by  letter,  '^  I  send 
out  none  but  tes'ed  queens  reared  in  full  clonies.'''' 
In  about  twelve  days  I  unqueened  two  colonies 
of  black  bees  and  exchanged  their  combs  with 
my  Italian  stands,  giving  the  combs  that  con- 
tained the  supposed  pure  Italian  eggs  to  the 
black  queenless  colony  to  raise  queens. 

In  about  ten  days  I  unqueened  the  remainder 
of  my  black  colonies,  and  gave  them  capped 
queen  cells.  All  went  along  well,  until  the 
young  queens  hatched,  when  I  noticed  they 
were  smaller  and  much  darker  than  their 
mothers  ;  not  having  had  experience,  I  supposed 
they  would  get  lighter  as  they  got  older.  In 
this  I  was  di.sapiiointcd. 

The  worker  progeny  of  the  supposed  pure 
Italian  queens  proved  them  to  be  hybrids.  The 
worker  progeny  of  the  young  queens  gave  but 
few  marks  of  any  Italian  blood. 

In  September,  1870.  I  purchased  one  Italian 
queen  of  the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langstroth,  of  Oxford, 
Ohio,  and  one  of  T.  V.  Brooks,  Esq.,  of  Lexing- 
ton, McLean  county,  Illinois.  Both  produced 
as  fine  worker  progeny  as  anyone  could  desire. 

Late  in  the  fall  I  purchased  several  stands  of 
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black  bees  in  box  hives.    Last  spring  I  had  pure 
Italians,  black  bees,  and  a  variety  of  hybrids. 

I  soon  found  my  hybrids  cross,  but  the  hybrids 
raised  from  hybrids  and  impregnated  by  black 
drones,  possessed  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both  pa- 
rentage and  but  few  of  the  good,  as  they  were  less 
prolific,  and  did  not  gather  as  much  honey  as  the 
old  discarded  black  honey  bee,  while  the  pure 
Italian  queens  were  most  prolific  and  gave  much 
the  largest  yield  of  surplus  honey.  I  must  say 
I  could  not  make  any  distinction  in  the  honey 
l^roduct  of  the  half-bloods,  as  they  were  as  pro- 
lific and  gave  as  much  surplus  honey  as  the  pure 
Italians. 

I  had  six  miserably  cross  and  unproductive 
stands  of  my  raising  breeding  downward,  which 
in  my  opinion  gave  me  a  good  opportunitj"^  to 
test  the  doctrine  as  to  the  superiority  or  inferi- 
ority of  "the  coming  bee." 

Any  one  keeping  hybrids  and  crossing  them 
with  the  black  honey  bee,  in  my  humble  opinion 
will  find  himself  the  possessor  of  a  miserable 
substitute  for  the  good  old  black  honey  bee,  or 
their  superiors  in  every  particular,  the  Italian. 

I  commenced  last  spring  with  twenty-nine 
stands,  many  weak,  mostly  in  old-fashioned 
boxes — transferred  them  to  the  Langstroth  hive. 
I  used  the  Gray  &  AVinder  honey  extractor, 
which  is  superior  in  every  particular  over  any 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  examine  ;  took  fifteen 
hundred  of  what  is  called  slung  honey  and  in- 
creased my  colonies  to  fifty-three.  I  Italianized 
iny  apiary,  discarding  hybrids. 

Geo.  L.  Lucas. 

Peoria,  111. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eemoval  of  Stocks  in  Summer. 

The  majority  of  beekeepers  suppose  that  bees 
cannot  be  removed,  in  summer  time,  for  short 
distances,  without  losing  the  greater  part  of  the 
old  workers,  by  their  returning  when  loaded  to 
their  old  stand,  though  circumstances  sometimes 
make  such  removal  desirable.  In  such  cases  it 
maybe  useful  to  the  inexperienced  to  know  how 
I  have  managed  matters,  as  I  have  at  various 
times  removed  stocks  from  ten  to  eighty  rods 
with  perfect  success. 

I  removed  three  colonies  last  June,  for  one  of 
my  neighbors,  about  eighty  rods,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — doing  it  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  bees  were  mostly  out  in  the  fields  at 
work  quite  busily.  The  first  performance  is  to 
smoke  them  sufficiently  to  stop  any  more  bees 
from  leaving  the  hive,  and  then  keep  doing  so,  or 
rap])ing  on  the  hive  for  about  thirty  minutes,  at 
short  intervals.  Then,  if  in  a  box  hive,  drum  out 
all  the  bees  you  can  get  out,  together  with  the 
queen  into  a  box  ;  or,  if  in  a  movable  comb  hive 
(as  those  on  which  I  operated  were)  drum  and 
brush  out  all  the  bees  into  a  box.  Now  carry 
the  bees  to  where  you  want  to  place  them,  also 
the  hive,  comb  and  brood,  and  re-hive  the  bees 
by  emptying  them  down  on  a  board  or  cloth  in 
front  of  the  hive,  letting  them  run  in,  and  the 
thing  is  done. 


In  removing  the  three  swarms  eighty  rods,  as 
above,  not  more  than  a  dozen  bees  returned  to 
the  old  stands,  and  those  were  probably  out  to 
work  and  had  not  returned  when  the  hives  were 
removed.  But  suppose  we  had  removed  them 
in  the  usual  manner,  by  fastening  up  the  hive 
and  removing  them  at  night.  Nearly  all  the  old 
workers  would  have  returned  to  the  old  stands 
the  next  monung,  and  have  been  lost  to  the 
stocks.  I  have  seen  stocks  entirely  ruined  by 
removing  them  short  distances  at  night,  in  the 
last  manner. 

E.  Gallup. 

Orchard,  lotca. 


[For  tlie  Aiiiericau  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Season  in  Iowa. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  commenced  last  spring  with 
132  colonies.  They  commenced  swarming  the 
30th  of  May ;  I  had  08  i^rime  swarms  by  the  5th 
of  July.  Returned  26,  had  204  colonies  the  first 
day  of  October ;  united  the  nuclei  with  the 
weakest,  and  put  them  into  winter  quarters  No- 
vember 28th.  AVitli  the  extractor,  I  took  from 
42  colonies  8  j  barrels  of  honey,  averaging  73  lbs. 
per  colony.  Of  box  honey  and  combs  in  small 
frames,  I  took  nearly  2,000  lbs.,  very  nearly  20 
lbs.  average  for  the  rest  of  my  colonies.  I  sold 
my  strained  honey  in  Burely  for  18i  cents  j  in 
jars,  for  20  cents.  Box  honey  from  20  to  22  cents 
per  lb.  All  this  honey  was  made  and  taken 
away  before  the  20th  of  July,  and  is  of  course 
number  one.  This  season  did  not  come  up  to 
the  last  Avith  me,  but  will  still  leave  something 
for  this  summer's  work.  The  honey  is  now 
nearly  all  sold.  I  had  to  feed  some  of  the  late 
swarms,  as  the  season  hereabouts  was  cut  short 
the  latter  part  of  July  by  the  drouth- 

By  the  way,  I  have  made  a  bee  feeder,  which 
is  cheap  and  is  O.  K.,  without  a  patent.  Take 
one  or  two  round  oyster  cans,  empty  of  course  ; 
take  off  the  top  and  bottom  by  holding  them 
over  hot  coals.  The  end  which  is  not  injured  I 
use  for  a  cover.  A  tin  band  is  ijut  over  the  out- 
side to  hold  on  the  muslin,  the  same  as  a  strainer  ; 
the  band  to  be  one  or  one  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
hemmed  on  one  side.  A  tinner  will  make  them 
from  two  to  three  cents  apiece.  This  feeder  I 
place  over  a  hole  in  the  honey-board,  where  the 
bees  are  clustered.  There  will  be  a  half-inch 
space  between  the  honey-board  and  the  muslin, 
the  band  ijrojecting  that  far  below  the  muslin. 
It  works  well.  I  believe  in  feeding  bees  early  in 
spring  to  stimulate  them  to  breeding.  I  double 
up  my  colonies  if  weak  in  April,  it  will  pay  best 
for  increase  or  for  yield  of  honey.  I  do  not 
jjractice  artifici^d  swarming — natural  suits  me 
best.  AVhere  honey  is  the  object,  never  let  a 
hive  swarm  but  once,  and  often  put  back  the 
first  swarm,  if  not  an  extra  one  ;  but  where  in- 
crease of  colonies  is  required,  artificial  swarming 
will  do  the  business.  I  take  all  queens'  cells 
from  colonies  which  have  swarmed  naturally  for 
queen  raising,  and  choose  from  those  who  are 
the  best  workers  and  are  of  color.  My  half- 
breeds  have,  on  an  average,  yielded  the  most 
surplus  honey  in  boxes.     AVith  the  extractor  I 
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find  no  difterence,  :ind  therefore  prefer  the  more 
practicable  ones  for  that  ])urpo.se,  and  use  the 
doalile  story  Langstroth  hive,  with  no  honey- 
board.  Still  I  would  not  condemn  any  movable 
comb  hive,  when  they  have  no  extra  moth  traps, 
and  the  frames  are  of  course  movable. 

P.  Lattner. 
LaUner\^,  Dahuqiie  Co.,  January  19,  1872. 


[For  tlie  Ameiicsin  Bee  Journak] 

On  Pure  Italian  Bees- 


Mr.  Editor  : — On  page  149  of  the  January 
issue  for  1873,  Mr.  R.  M.  Ar^^o,  asks  the  follow- 
ing question  :  Can  a  pure  Italian  queen  whose 
jjrogeny  for  the  first  few  weeks  all  show  three 
yellow  bandsdistinct  afterwards  produce  workers 
half  black  bees.  In  reply,  I  would  say  no,  pro- 
vided the  queen  be  pure,  and  is  fertilized  by  a 
pure  Italian  drone.  I  have  had  several  such 
cases  as  he  mentioned  in  the  article  referred  to, 
and  I  have  also  had  queens  whose  workers 
during  the  first  three  months  showed  them  to  be 
but  little  if  any  better  in  color  than  such  as  are 
commonly  termed  hybrids ;  after  which  they 
assumed  a  color  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  the 
finest  specimens  of  Italians. 

I  do  not  in  such  cases  claim  that  tlie  queen 
and  drone  are  both  pure  Italians,  as  such  a  state 
of  affairs  will  never  be  witnessed  except  one  of 
the  parents  be  bastardized. 

If  a  jHire  Italian  queen  be  fertilized  by  a  pure 
black  drone,  the  worker  and  queen  progeny  will 
both  atford  unmistakable  evidence  of  impurity 
from  the  beginning. 

And  this  state  of  affairs  will  continue  to  exist 
as  long  as  the  queen  lives  and  remains  fertile, 
■with  little  if  any  perceptible  difference  in  color 
during  the  time.  Such  at  any  rate  is  what  my 
experience  has  led  me  to  conclude  upon.  But 
if  we  have  bees  that  are  ever  so  slightly  dashed 
with  blood  differing  from  themselves  in  variety, 
we  may  look  for  and  confidently  expect  just 
such  occurrences  as  Mr.  Argo  has  described. 

And  from  what  I  can  learn  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  he  is  not  the  only  person  who  meets 
with  such  cases,  as  they  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence but  are  seldom  reported.  To  report  these 
occurrences  it  is  too  much  the  custom  to  think 
it  would  injure  the  sale  of  Italian  bees  and 
queens  ;  when  the  facts  in  the  case  are  that 
eventually  all  will  be  forced  to  occupy  the  posi- 
tion either  that  we  do  not  succeed  in  having 
perfectly  pure  bees  imported  to  this  country  or 
that  they  are  not  an  original  and  distinct  variety 
of  bee-.  The  latter  position  I  am  disposefl  to 
favor,  as  I  have  made  it  a  part  of  my  business 
to  search  after  pure  bees,  and  have  found  Mr. 
L.  L.  Langstroth,  Mr.  J.  T.  Langstroth,  Mr.  A. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  A.  Benedict,  in  company  with 
myself,  to  occupy  the  same  position,  and  time 
will  bring  all  to  the  same  stamlpoint,  except  it 
be,  that  we  do  not,  as  already  stated,  have  pure 
bees  shipped  from  Italy.  But  if  it  turn  out  (as 
1  believe  it  will)  that  the  Italians  are  not  dis- 
tinct in  variety,  then  the  sooner  we  s]>eak  out 
plainly  upon  tliis  subject  the  better.     For  I  am 


confident  that  wo  can  by  careful  breeding  im- 
prove our  Italian  bees  until  any  dash  of  foreign 
blood  that  may  exist  among  them  will  only  occa- 
sionally make  itself  manifest.  Our  Chester 
white  hogs  are  not  an  origimil  variety.  Neither 
are  our  Durham  cattle  original,  yet  careful 
breeding  has  brought  them  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  that  time  will  declai-e  them  distinct 
as  thoy  already  very  nearly  duplicate  themselves 
in  every  instance.  Our  Italian  bees  do  not  as 
yet  maintain  this  degree  of  purity  except  in 
perhaps  a  very  few  cases  where  parties  h  ive  se- 
lected their  finest  specimens  to  breed  from  and 
have  l^en  exceedingly  careful  as  to  what  kind 
of  stock  they  introduce  into  their  apiaries.  I 
will  state  further  in  regard  to  our  Italian  queens, 
that  I  do  not  regard  them  as  being  fully  tested, 
until  I  have  .seen  a  number  of  their  queen  off- 
spring ;  when  if  they  are  fair  duplicates  of  their 
mothers  I  regard  them  as  being  good  queens  to 
breed  from.  All  queens  who  will  thus  duplicate 
themselves  will  show  unifoimly  tiiree  banded 
workers.  But  a  queen  whose  workers  may  all 
appear  to  be  in  possession  of  three  bands  may 
lack  a  few  in  perhaps  twenty  thousand  workers, 
and  an  ordinary  inspection  will  not  detect  their 
presence  among  several  thousand  three  banded 
bees,  hence  the  difficulty  in  depending  upon 
this  method  of  testing  Italian  queens.  And  the 
farther  the  mother  queen  is  from  distinctness  in 
variety  the  more  frequently  will  the  error  in  de- 
pending upon  three  banled  test  manifest  itself. 

A  dash  of  impurity  does  not  always  manifest 
its  presence,  but  remains  sometimes  in  a  latent 
state  through  several  generations,  and  then 
shows  itself  to  both  the  surpri.se  and  disappoint- 
ment of  the  breeder.  This  fact  seems  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of  by  many  of  our  queen  raisers. 
If  not,  they  have  been  too  credulous  and  have 
too  long  regarded  the  Italians  as  an  original 
distinct  and  con.sequently  pure  variety  of  bees. 
Or  it  is  possible  that  they  overlooked  both  of 
these  facts  ;  I  say  facts,  because  I  feel  thoroughly 
convinced  that  we  have  no  perfectly  distinct 
and  pure  Italians  in  this  country.  Then  I  would 
say,  let  us  send  competent  persons  to  Italy  in 
search  of  pure  bees  if  they  are  to  be  found. 
And  if  procui-ed  let  us  breed  them  in  apiaries 
entirely  isolated  and  beyond  the  reach  of  black 
bees.  And  if  pure  bees,  cannot  be  found  let  us 
improve  such  as  we  have  until  tliey  become  so 
nearly  distinct  as  to  be  depended  upon.  Then 
and  not  till  then  will  we  see  the  Dzierzon  theory 
thoroughlj''  tested  in  practice,  and  also  the  fact 
fully  proving  the  fertilization  of  the  Italian 
queen  by  a  black  drone  will  not  render  her 
drane  progeny  impure. 

G.    BOHRER. 

Alexandria,  Lid.,  January  25,  1872. 


[For  the  American  Brie  Journal.] 

Italian  Bees  at  the  Cleveland  Convention , 


While  for  years  various  parties  in  the  United 
States  have  been  raising  and  selling  Italian 
Queens  on  their  supposed  superiority  over  the 
common    variety,    nothing   very   definite   as  to 
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their  honey  ^fathering  qualities  has  found  its  way 
into  the  journals. 

Interested  )iarties  have,  it  is  true,  sent  out 
large  statements  and  in  many  instances,  claimed 
that  they  would  gather  double  the  hon«y  from 
led  clover,  &c.  While  this  was  going  forward, 
various  honey  raisers  were  trying  the  merits  of 
Italian  bees  as  honey  producers,  but  as  they  had 
converted  all  their  old  stocks  into  Italians,  no 
comparison  could  be  made  or  opinion  formed  as 
to  their  comparative  merits.  Those  having  them 
obtained  large  amounts  of  honey  by  their  skilful 
m.anagement  and  modestly  gave  their  Italian 
bees  credit  for  it.  Tiiis  was  very  natural,  but, 
as  it  was  the  skill  of  the  apiarian  and  not  the 
Superior  Bee,  which  gave  the  results,  their  re- 
ports gave  an  erroneous  impression,  and  the 
traffic  went  on. 

Some  tried  them  and  gave  them  up,  as  they 
did  not  i^rovide  enough  more  honey  for  the  extra 
trouble,  and  many  went  so  far  as  to  say  tliey 
would  not  work  in  the  boxes  neai'ly  as  well  as 
the  old  kind.  But  I  am  straying  from  my  sub- 
ject and  must  return  to  the  convention  for  my 
statistics.  At  the  convention,  it  may  be  well  to 
say,  each  member  was  lianded  apiinted  blank 
on  which  to  carry  out  the  number  of  bees  he 
had,  the  number  of  movable  frame  hives  in 
use,  the  amount  of  honey  produced  and  the  price 
obtained,  and  the  number  of  Italian  stocks. 

Men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  gave  in 
their  reports.  No  class  failed  to  do  this  except 
Italian  queen  vendors  and  a  few  others  tootiug 
the  Italian  horn.  None  of  these  "advice  to 
beginner's"  men  report  a  pound  of  honey — a 
very  curious  fact. 

The  honey-raisers'  report  embraces  a  few  hav- 
ing some  Italians  and  some  blacks,  and,  as  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  Aviien  they  were 
Italianized  I  have  left  out  the  mixed  apiarians 
entirely,  and  give  only  those  reports  which  have 
no  doubt  as  to  which  kind  of  bees  stoi-ed  the 
honey.  Of  these  seventeen  hundred  and  thirtj'- 
one  Italian  stocks,  produced  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand and  forty-seven  pounds  of  honey,  or  an 
average  of  about  sixteen  and  three-fourths 
pounds  per  hive. 

As  tlie  old  kind  were  in  box  hives  many  of 
them,  and  of  course  not  in  the  hands  of  the  most 
skilled  apiarians — -while  ihe  Italians  were  in 
movalde  comb-hives,  and  managed  by  the  very 
men  who  can  give  "advice  to  beginners,"  I 
think  tlie  old  fogie  brown  bees  have  done  well. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  the  increase  of  Italian 
stocks  reported  does  not  ditfer  essentially  from 
the  increase  of  the  blacks  reported  'nearly 
doubling),  we  have  what  the  weather  report  of 
the  Smitiisonian  Institute  ba.ses  its  opinion  on, 
as  also  the  Life  and  Fire  Insurance  Companies, 
and  all  other  good  business  men,  that  is,  we 
have  the  average  yield  over  a  wide  extent  of 
territory,  managed  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  a 
wonderfully  uniform  result.  It  is  encouraging 
to  those  about  to  purchase  a  yearling  Balmoral 
queen  with  the  prospect  of  raising  from  year  to 
year  a  large  number  of  pure  queen.'?  to  take  the 
place  of  those  having  a  doubtful  pedigree. 

When  we  realize  that  perhaps  queen  breeders, 
who  as  a  rule  are  or  have  been  patent  Bee  Hive 


Vendors,  may  tell  the  truth  when  they  say  there 
is  no  profit  in  rearing  tested  queens  at  two  dol- 
lars cash,  it  certainly  seems  no  trifling  matter 
and  lequiring  no  small  amount  of  courage  to 
embark  in  an  enterprise  promising  sixteen  ])Ow\v\s 
less  honey  for  every  Italian  stock  wintered,  with 
all  the  attendant  trouble,  than  they  would  have 
had,  had  they  saved  tlieir  monry  and  i\\e\v  plain, 
beautiful  bees. 

We  are  not  entirely  dependent  on  this  average 
yield  for  the  evidence  that  black  bees  are  vastly 
superior  to  Italians.  The  greatest  average  yield 
in  any  apiary  last  season  was  that  of  Mr.  Hos- 
men,  which  was  black  bees.  Mr.  Quinbj%  who 
by  the  way  is  a  large  rai.ser  of  Italian  bees,  also 
reports  his  greatest  yield  of  honey  from  one  hive 
to  have  lieen  secured  from  black  stock.  Mr. 
Gallup,  who  has  realized  Novice's  prophecy,  of 
'•five  liundred"  pounds  per  hive  I  presume  ob- 
tained it  from  his  JVew  Hive  merely,  and  like  Mr. 
Hazen,  will  not  fail  to  give  it  to  us  in  ditferent 
re-liashes  for  the  next  live  years. 

With  the  best  wishes  for  the  Journal  and  bee- 
keepers, I  remain,  &g.,  T.  F.  Biagham. 

Allegan,  Mich. 


[From  the  N.  T.  Sun.l 

A  Big  Prog  Story. 

How  AN  Old  Gentleman's  Bee  Boxes  were 
Robbed  of  their  Honey — And  how  an  Old 
Thief  got  rid  op  his  Pursuers — A  Stoky 
FROM  A  Venerable  Clergyman. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Sun. 

Sir  : — I  read  your  Staten  Island  frog  story  the 
other  day  with  great  intei-est.  I  have  met  with 
several  very  singular  facts  in  connection  with 
these  amphibious  animals  in  the  course  of  my 
travels,  one  of  which  I  will  here  record.  In 
Jamaica,  AYest  Indies,  the  settlers  keep  their 
bees — whose  honey,  by  the  way,  rivals  the 
famous  product  of  Mount  Hybla— in  old  salt  fish 
boxes.  The  box  is  first  well  soaked  in  a  moun- 
tain stream,  and  then  daubed  inside  witli  honey. 
When  the  bees  swarm,  the  hive  is  placed  har.dy, 
and  they  very  soon  accept  the  invitation  to  new 
quarters.  The  box  is  then  placed  upon  four 
stones,  which  elevate  it  about  half  a  foot  from 
the  ground,  thus  giving  the  bees  air  ar.d  a  way 
of  getting  in  and  out. 

An  old  friend  of  mine  had  his  house  and  gar- 
den near  a  small  stream,  which  was  the  resort  of 
a  number  of  frogs.  Some  of  these  fellows  were 
eight  inches  long  and  four  broad.  They  would 
come  up  to  the  house  every  evening,  and  loaf 
about  watching  the  children  at  play.  When 
darkness  came  on,  they  were  supposed  to  go  to 
their  barracks  for  the  night.  The  old  gentleman 
had  a  number  of  bee  boxes.  He  was  fond  of 
honey.  He  liked  honey  and  he  liked  mead. 
When  the  time  came  one  season  to  take  the 
honey,  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
several  of  his  boxes  were  almost  empty.  I  was 
passing  the  next  day  and  he  called  me  in  and 
told  me  his  trouble.     He  showed  me  the  boxes. 

"  Thieves  have  been  at  work  there,"  said  he. 

I  agreed  with  him.  He  proposed  that  I  should 
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call  on  my  way  home  in  the  evening,  and  that 
both  of  us  should  sit  up  and  watch.  This  I  ac- 
ceded to. 

The  night  was  calm  and  beautiful.  The  full 
moon  seemed  to  float  in  a  sea  of  silver.  We 
put  out  the  lights,  closed  the  door,  and  seated 
ourselves  on  the  piazza  behind,  where  we  could 
smoke  our  pipes  and  converse  in>an  undertone 
without  being  observed.  All  was  still  around 
the  house.  The  ripple  of  the  stream,  a  hundred 
yards  away,  was  all  that  could  be  heard.  We 
had  sat  thus  for  about  two  hours,  and  had 
almost  come  to  the  conclusion  to  go  to  our  beds, 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a  dark  ob- 
ject about  the  size  of  a  boy's  cap,  moving  in 
jerky  leaps  from  the  side  of  the  house  toward 
the  bee  boxes. 

"Wallace,"  I  whispered,  "what  is  that?"_ 

Wallace  careened  over  and  watched  the  object 
earnestly. 

"It's  a  frog,"  said  he  at  last ;  "no  animal  of 
that  size  but  a  frog  could  take  such  strides." 

In  the  meantime  the  frog  (for  we  had  agreed 
it  was  one)  had  reached  the  shade  of  the  tree 
under  which  the  bee  boxes  stood.  We  resolved 
to  watch  the  midnight  promenader.  We  left 
the  house  by  the  front  door,  walked  round 
through  the  bushes,  and  ensconced  ourselves  in 
a  shady  spot  where  we  had  full  view  of  the  boxes. 
Our  frog  had  vanished.  Hearing  a  noise  like  the 
cracking  of  dried  leaves,  we  looked  toward  the 
house  and  saw  another  frog,  as  we  concluded 
from  its  gait,  moving  from  the  same  side  whence 
the  first  had  come,,  and  following  the  same  direc- 
tion. While  we  were  gazing  on  this  new  prowler, 
we  heard  the  bees  in  a  box  witliin  six  feet  of  us 
begin  to  buzz  as  if  in  constei-nation.  Presently 
a  stream  of  them  flowed  from  under  the  box  and 
spread  around.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  we 
saw  a  dark  object  emerge  from  the  box  and  com- 
mence a  series  of  very  deliberate  hops  toward 
the  stream.  We  stealthily  approached,  still 
under  shade,  however,  and  discovered  a  frog, 
which  we  no  doubt  rightly  surmised  was  our  first 
friend,  literally  covered  with  bees.  Covered  is 
not  the  word.  The  bees  were  piled  upon  him, 
and  clinging  in  layers  to  his  sides.  A  large 
number  also  flew  around  him,  and  furnished 
music  to  the  procession. 

I  turned  round  to  see  what  had  become  of  our 
second  visitor.  There  he  was  moving  with  joy- 
ous leaps  toward  the  bee  boxes,  followed  by  at 
least  twenty  other  frogs.  One  after  another 
these  leaping  bandits  vanished  under  the  box 
from  which  our  first  friend  had  just  come,  with 
the  whole  family  of  bees  on  his  back  and  sides 
and  about  his  ears. 

We  were  tbo  much  astonished  and  interested 
to  speak.  We  slowly  followed  our  frog  with  his 
load  of  bees.  He  made  straight  for  the  river, 
but  at  a  very  slow  pace.  He  carried  weight  and 
could  not  move  fast.  When  he  got  to  the  water 
he  plunged  right  in.  That  was  his  way  of 
putting  down  his  passengers. 

We  then  returned  to  the  bee  box.  Our  foot- 
steps amid  the  dry  brushwood  must  have  startled 
the  burglars,  for  when  we  reached  the  tree  they 
were  going  at  full  speed  for  the  stream.  Next 
morning  we  examined  the  box,  and  found  that 


nearly  all  the  honey  had  been  stolen.  The  cells 
were  broken,  and  the  honey  was  plastered  round 
in  every  direction.  While  the  decoy  had  carried 
off  the  family  to  a  watering  place,  their  mansion 
had  been  thoroughly  despoiled  by  his  confeder- 
ates. 

W.  A.  M. 


Correspondence. 

My  apiary  last  spring  consisted  of  sixteen 
colones.  My  surplus  honey  from  this  apiary  the 
past  season  amounted  to  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pounds.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  pounds  of  the  above  was  extracted.  Nine- 
tenths  of  it  all  was  basswood  honey.  Increase, 
four  new  swarms.  I  use  the  Langstroth  hive. 
Like  some  others,  have  used  it  in  an  improved 
style  and  form,  but  do  not  now ;  cannot  bear  the 
improvements  any  longer.  Now  use  the  old 
form  and  style. 

James  Heddon. 

Doicagiac,  Mich.,  Feb.  26,  1873. 


Enclosed  please  find  two  dollars  for  current 
volume  of  the  Journal.  You  may  as  well  con- 
sider me  a  life  subscriber,  as  the  Journal  is  in- 
dispensable ;  a  single  number  often  being  worth 
more  to  me  than  the  whole  volume.  This  has 
been  a  good  season  for  bees,  that  is  until  the 
linden  blossoms  failed,  which  was  about  the  15th 
of  July.  All  our  surplus  honey  was  white 
clover  and  linden.  In  the  way  of  swarming,  our 
bees  done  fine.  My  bees  are  nu)st  all  Italians 
and  hybrids,  and  in  their  winter-quarters  in 
good  condition.  I  have  one  queen  that  I  got 
from  Mr.  A.  Grimm  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  think 
she  is  a  perfect  beauty.  With  tlie  honey  ex- 
tractor, I  took  from  one  of  my  hybrid  stocks  225 
pounds  of  white  clover  and  linden  honey.  I 
used  a  double  hive  and  only  extracted  from  the 
upper  hive.  I  think  40  pounds  was  the  most 
box  honey  I  got  from  any  one  stock,  and  that 
was  a  hybrid. 

Unexperiekced. 

West  Union,  loica. 


Information  Wanted. 

I  am  starting  with  12  stands  Italian  bees  and 
expect  to  have  as  many  more  black  bees  and  wisli 
to  Italianize  tliem  this  spring.  I  am  witliin  40 
rods  of  heavy  timber  on  bottom  land,  the  largest 
share  of  the  timber  is  elm  and  cotton  wood. 
There  is  also  a  large  quantity  of  basswood  and 
maple,  hard  and  soft,  some  willow  and  tag-alder. 
I  expect  to  sow  something  for  bees,  but  do  not 
know  what.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain bee-plant  is  better  for  bees  than  Alsike  clo- 
ver, and  will  it  pay  to  sow  sweet  clover  for  bees 
and  is  it  good  for  anything  except  bees'?  Is  there 
anything  preferable  to  either  or  all  of  the  above 
mentioned,  for  that  purpose?  I  would  like  to 
get  a  honey  extractor.  Do  you  know  what  kind  is 
best  ?  I  am  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  Gray  and 
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Winder  machine  on  account  of  its  being  geared, 
but  have  never  used  any  kind.  Is  common 
elder  good  for  bees,  and  will  it  pay  to  cultivate 
it?  I  see  there  is  much  said  about  feeding  bees 
syrup  in  order  to  make  them  more  prolific  in 
breeding,  but  have  never  seen  a  receipt  for 
making  the  syrup.  Will  you  please  give  me  the 
above  instructions,  or  refer  me  to  some  one  who 
will,  and  oblige  Nelson  Perkins. 

Houston  Co.,  Minn. 


I  regard  your  Joiirnal  as  invaluable  to  every 
apiarian  who  wishes  and  deserves  success  in  the 
management  of  the  bee.  I  have  been  a  bee- 
keeper for  about  twenty  years  but  a  new  begin- 
ner in  this  latitude.  With  one  year's  experience 
here  I  find  it  quite  different  from  central  Illinois. 
Some  time  in  the  future  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
contribute  to  your  columns  my  success  or  re- 
verses. A'Vishing  the  .lournal  unbounded  success 
in  its  laudable  endeavors,  for  I  know  its  efforts 
are  being  felt  all  over  this  land. 

Jekemiah  Ewing. 

Mont.,  Ohio. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Novice. 

Dear  Bee  Journal  : — Once  more  we  meet, 
but  can  any  one  of  lis  avoid  feeling  the  solem- 
nity of  the  thought  that  our  dear  old  friend  of 
so  many  years  is  among  the  dead. 

The  presiding  genius  of  all  our  disputes,  suc- 
cesses, triumphs  and  sorrows,  ever  ready  to 
assist  and  lenient  as  a  kind  parent  to  those  who 
erred  ;  giving  these  pages  freely  to  all  with  the 
conviction,  as  he  once  expressed  it,  that  "Truth 
is  great  and  will  prevail."  May  his  successor, 
whoever  he  may  be,  be  an  equally  good  man,  is 
our  earnest  prayer  ;  that  he  may  have  the  .skill 
and  experience  at  once  of  Mr.  Wagner,  we 
hardly  dare  hope. 

Our  bees  are  just  on  their  summer  stands. 
Three  colonies  are  dead  and  we  should  have 
been  lamenting  their  loss  severely  had  not  there 
been  a  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  matter  that 
Las  made  us  rather  rejoice  at  their  loss.  We  be- 
lieve we  fed  the  sugar  syrup  to  all  colonies  ex- 
cept five.  These  five  were  the  American  hives 
that  were  used  double,  and  we  found  plenty  of 
sealed  honey  to  carry  them  through  safely,  so 
that  the  fullest  combs  were  simply  put  into  one 
of  the  hives  and  they  were  considered  all  right 
for  winter. 

Now,  then,  those  that  were,  dead  were  three 
out  of  the  five  and  the  remaining  two  were  at 
the  point  of  starvation,  with  the  combs  of  all 
literally  daubed  with  the  excrement  so  plainly 
denoting  bee  cholera  or  dysentery. 

If  Mr.  Gallup  or  any  one  else  can  give  any 
other  reason  than  food  for  colonies  equal  in 
number  and  every  other  condition  (side  by  side 
in  the  house),  that  we  know  coming  out  with 
bright  and  clean  combs  and  not  one  half  of  tlieir 
sealed  combs  of  sugar  Kyrup  consumed. 

We  are  very  much  inclined  to  thank  Mr.  Lang- 
sti'oth  for  supplying  the  only  remaining  clue  to 
the  disease,  viz.,  cider  mills.     Our  bees  visited 


in  droves  a  cider  mill  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  and  we  followed,  of  course,  and  found 
the  pcmiace  yellow  with  countless  Italians. 
Every  stock  must  have  stored  more  or  less. 

We  believe  late  discoveries  in  the  medical 
world  are  showinEr  tliat  this  same  cider  and  ex- 
cessive use  of  fruits  in  general  are  almost  the 
direct  cause  of  a  long  list  of  diseases  in  the  hu- 
man system,  almost  as  disagreeable  as  that  under 
which  the  poor  bees  have  been  suffering. 

A  friend  asks  if  we  are  going  to  recommend 
the  bees  a  beefsteak  diet  to  secure  healthy  diges- 
tion and  development  of  muscle  ;  to  which  we 
reply  that  pure  coffee  sugar  syrup  seems  to  be 
to  the  bees  as  svu-e  a  remedy  as  the  beef  has  been 
to  us. 

Tliere  is  one  reader  of  the  Journal  who  we 
really  hope,  when  he  sees  these  lines  will  see  that 
it  is  a  positive  duty  of  his  to  give  the  world  a 
little  more  light  on  a  subject  that  has  been  a  life 
long  study  with  him,  with  the  aid  of  all  modern 
appliances  of  science,  most  especially  the  micro- 
scope. 

Does  any  one  know  of  mignonette  as  a  honey 
plant.  Nothing  under  our  observation  has  ever 
kept  Italians  so  busy  from  July  until  late  in  fall 
as  half-a-dozen  stalks  of  what  we  purchased  as 
tree  mignonettee. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  of  Russel,  N.  Y.,  wrote  us 
so  favorably  of  it  that  we  half  decided  to  occupy 
the  space  between  ovu-  four  hundred  basswood 
trees,  ten  and  a  half  acres,  to  see  if  we  could 
not  at  least  keep  the  bees  busy  in  the  fall,  for^ 

"  Satan  always  finds  mischief,'"  etc. 

Cider  mills,  etc.,  and  besides  we  don't  like  to 
trouble  our  neighbors,  even  if  they  do  laugh  at 
the  Italian  capers,  a  joke,  etc. 

So  Gallup  wants  to  see  what  Novice  will  do 
when  hit.  Just  this,  our  sincerest  thanks  and  to 
really  hope  every  other  reader  will  say  as  frankly 
just  what  they  think  of  us  and  wherein  they 
think  our  views  are  conti-acted,  one-sided  or 
conceited,  and  we  promise  you  we  won't  quar- 
rel, even  if  we  are  right  and  j^ou  wrong. 

Mr.  Editor  or  each  reader  may  decide  for  him- 
self, after  our  reasons  are  given,  which  of  us  is 
right,  or  both,  or  neither  (very  likely  the  latter). 

QUESTION. 

Can  a  hive  be  made  that  will  give  as  good  re- 
sults with  combs  spread  out  horizontally  as  with 
two  stories,  like  the  usual  Langstroth  form  ? 

Now  we  are  going  to  try  hard  to  be  frank  and 
not  make  positive  assertions.  Mr.  Gallup  has 
made  an  enormous  result  from  his  hive.  Was  it 
the  hive  or  the  season?  Could  he  not  have  done 
the  same  with  a  Langstroth  of  sufficient  capacity  ? 
Hosmer,  near  him,  has  also  made  an  enormous 
result  with  the  American,  and  why  will  not  the 
American  shape  of  frame  bear  comparison  with 
Gallup's  ? 

Our  six  double  American  hives  were  placed 
side  by  side,  with  one  entrance  like  the  original 
hive,  and  one  the  opposite  way,  of  course,  and 
we  mixed  the  brood  all  through,  every  time  we 
extracted  honey  and  even  turned  the  hives 
"tother  end  to,"  as  Gallup  does,  and  for  a  few 
days  they  did  go  ' '  in  one  end  and  out  the  other  ;' ' 
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but,  as  we  stated  before,  they  would  soon  all 
work  over  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  just  as  soon 
as  they  could  get  the  brood  hatched. 

Our  greatest  objection  to  the  Gallup  style  is 
the  labor  of  handling  so  many  small  frames. 
Quinby  uses  the  largest  frame  we  know  of  and 
we  really  like  the  idea. 

Do  our  readers  remember  what  Gallup  once 
said  about  brooding  sticks  in  the  spiing? 

Ain't  there  an  awful  pile  of  sticks  hoarded, 
especially  in  June,  in  his  hive,  compai'ed  with 
those  of  larger  frames. 

Mr.  Gallup,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  if  you 
think  us  thick  headed  in  this  matter,  nor  should 
we  be  very  much  astonished  if  we  really  were  so, 
for  we  can  look  back  and  see  many  times  where 
we  have  been  before. 

Lifting  off  the  upper  story  is  quite  a  task,  and 
we  are  ready  for  some  improvement  that  does 
not  give  greater  disadvantages. 

Now,  please  don't  send  any  of  your  patent 
hives  to  examine,  kind  friends.  Our  better  half 
Is  well  supplied  with  kindling  wood  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  opposite  Post  Office,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  wishes  a  piece  of  comb  containing 
genuine  foul  brood,  for  microscopjical  examina- 
tion. Will  those  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  foul 
brood  in  their  apiaries  send  him  a  small  piece  by 
mail.  (Don't  send  any  to  us,  we  never  want 
any  in  Medina  county.)  His  large  experience 
with  microscopical  forms  of  both  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  we  think,  will  enable  him  to  de- 
cide at  once  if  foul  brood  be  either,  and  very 
probably  he  may  give  us  a  remedy  in  any  case, 
or  some  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  remedy 
given  by  F   Abbe. 

He  has  al-so  promised  to  aid  us  by  making  ex- 
aminations of  drones  produced  from  unfertile 
queens  compared  with  those  from  fertile  queens, 
and  that  we  do  really  want  some  plain  facts 
without  theories  and  unprofitable  argument  on 
this  subject  is  the  candid  opinion  of  your  old 
friend,  Novice. 

P.  S. — Some  one  asks  in  the  Journal  where  we 

get  our  jars  ?     Of  Messrs.  Fahnestock,  Fortune 

<to  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  they  cost  about  five  cents 

each,  corks,  labels  and  all,  for  one  pound  jars. 

'  Those  for  two  pounds,  about  seven  cents. 


Imported  Queens. 

We  have  found  by  dear  experience,  that  a 
large  number,  if  not  the  majority  of  the  Italian 
queens  we  have  imported  have  been  short  lived. 
Many  of  them  have  been  superseded  the  first 
season,  and  others  early  the  next.  We  attribute 
this  to  the  fact  that  old  queens  may  sometimes 
have  been  sent,  but  more  to  the  way  in  which 
the  transport  boxes  are  prepared. 

The  queens  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  Parsons, 
in  1859,  for  himself,  and  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, were  put  in  common  segar  boxes,  the 
combs  were  wedged  into  tliese  boxes,  and  a  few 
slits  cut  in  them  for  ventilation.  I  assisted  in 
opening  a  large  number  ;  all  for  the  Agicultural 
Department  were  dead,  and  nearly  all  of  3Ir. 


Parsons',  besides  others  which  came  for  another 
party.  Out  of  fifty  or  more,  I  do  not  think  we 
saved  more  than  half  a  dozen.  Some  had 
starved  to  death,  others  were  drowned  in  honey, 
others  smothered,  and  others  still,  crushed 
between  the  combs,  which  got  loose  in  the 
boxes.  That  same  season  Mr.  Carey,  of  Cole- 
raine,  who  had  the  care  of  Mr.  Parsons'  apiary, 
packed  over  one  hundred  to  go  to  California, 
and  only  one  of  the  number  was  lost. 

In  America  we  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of 
our  queens.  We  do  not  know  of  any  breeder  in 
Europe  who  guarantees  the  safe  arrival  of 
queens  sent  to  this  country.  Of  this  we  do  not 
complain,  but  we  cannot  \\e\\)  feeling  sore  when 
our  queens  arrive  dead,  or  so  exhausted  as  to  be 
short-lived  if  not  worthless,  because  after  our 
repealed  remon-ttrarbcts,  the  transport  boxes  are 
overcrowded  with  bees. 

We  are,  therefoi'e,  specially  glad  to  learn  that 
IVIessrs.  Gray  and  Winder  have  determined  to 
send  Dr.  Bohrerto  Italy,  this  spring,  to  make  an 
importation  for  them  ;  for  we  believe  that  the 
Doctor  will  not  only  bring  over  live  queens,  but 
such  as  will  arrive  in  good  condition  and  give 
satisfaction.  We  shall  make  our  own  importa- 
tions this  season  through  them,  and  only  wish  it 
was  our  good  fortune  to  go  with  the  Doctor,  and 
see  the  Italian  bees  in  their  own  homes. 

L.  L.  L. 


[For  the  Americaa  Bee  Jouruiil.] 

The  Triangular  Oomb-guide  again. 

As  we  learn  that  Mr.  K.  P.  Kidder  is  still  de- 
manding money  fi  om  those  using  his  comb-guide, 
we  shall  show  from  facts  that  have  just  come  to 
our  knowledge,  that  the  salient  angle  or  beveled 
edge  for  a  comb-guide,  was  used  in  a  hive  with 
has  in  1843. 

M.  Frariere,  in  a  work  on  bee-culture,  '■^Traite 
de  r  'education  det  aheilles,^^  published  at  Paris,  in 
1843,  gives  a  wood-cut  of  a  side-opening  hive, 
very  much  like  some  of  Dzierzon's  ;  with  two 
sets  of  slats  or  bars  which  are  thus  described  : 

"  Un  g;rilla2;e  le<;ercompos6  de  six  or  sept  baguettes 
triangulaires,  dont  un  dus  angles  sura  tourne  vers  le 
bas,  pour  diriger  le  travail  des  abeilles."  "A  light 
grating  composed  of  six  or  seven  triangular  sticks, 
one  of  the  angles  of  which  is  turned  downwards  for 
directing  the  work  of  the  bees." 

The  Clark  jjatent,  under  which  Mr.  Kidder 
claims  the  absolute  control  of  the  triangular 
guide  in  bars  or  frames,  having  been  issued  ia 
1859,  cannot  cover  the  use  of  a  device  fully 
described  in  1843. 

We  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of 
bee  keepers  to  the  fact  that  the  salient  angle 
comb-guide,  was  described  by  the  celebrated 
English  surgeon,  John  Hunter,  in  179:2,  and 
tliat  we  made,  used  and  sold  this  same  guide 
more  than  two  years  before  I\Ir.  Clark  applied 
for  a  patent,  which  alone,  according  to  the  law, 
makes  it  pul)lic  property. 

Will  Mr.  Kidder  take  any  notice  of  this  prior 
use  so  clearly  described  by  M.  Frariere?  We 
hope,  at  least,  that  the  public  will.  Jlore,  anon. 
L.  L.  Langstkoth. 
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All  communications  and  letters  of  business  should 
be  addressed  to 

GEO.  S.  WAGNER, 
Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


In  the  next  issue  of  our  Journal  we  will  give  the 
first  of  the  series  of  unedited  letters  of  Huber. 


The  writer  of  the  amusing  adventures  of  the  frogs 
and  bees,  p.  2o3,  has  probably  drawn  somewhat  largely 
npon  a  vivid  imagination  ;  but  we  are  disposed  in  the 
main  to  credit  his  story — but  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  old  frog  made  himself  a  voluntary  martyr  for  the 
public  good,  he  only  got  ahead  of  the  other  thieves. 


We  feel  it  due  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham  to  give  his  ar- 
ticle, by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  by  "  figures  that 
cannot  lie,"  that  black  bees  are  better  honey  gatherers 
than  Italians.  The  columns  of  the  Am.  B.  J  ;  on  this 
question,  as  well  as  all  others  connected  with  apicul- 
ture, will  always  be  oj^en  to  fair  discussion. 


We  hope  before  long  to  give  a  monthly  summary  of 
the  contents  of  the  German,  French  and  Italian  Bee 
Journals,  so  that  our  readers  may  know  the  course 
of  thought,  and  progress  of  invention  in  apiculture, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Our  readers  will  no  doubt  rejoice  to  learn  that  an 
end  has  come  to  the  controversy  which  of  late  has 
filled  so  many  columns  of  our  Journal.  Circumstan- 
ces beyond  our  control  made  these  exposures  neces- 
sary. We  hope  now  to  leave  the  merits  of  the  matters 
in  dispute  to  the  impartial  decision  of  U.  S.  District 
Court. 


We  have  on  hand  a  number  of  very  excellent  com- 
munications, which  it  was  impossible  to  get  in  this 
number. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

The  Rural  Alabama.     March,  1873. 

J.  Cochrau,  Havana,  111.  Catalogue  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Schem's  Universal  Statistical 
Table. 

From  James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a  choice  variety 
of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 


I  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  Mr.  Wagner,  for 
though  1  never  had  the  pleasure  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance, I  could  but  regard  him  as  a  high- 
toned  honorable  man.    And  surely  the  American 


Bee  Journal  was  a  model  paper.  I  think  it  has 
no  peer.  Tlie  wise  discrimination,  the  high  tone, 
straight  forward  manner  witli  which  it  was  con- 
ducted could  but  elicit  thorough  and  genuine 
regard.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

I  once  visited  Mr.  Wagner  in  York,  Peima., 
just  after  his  first  importation  of  Italian  queens, 
and  my  measure  of  the  man  was  just  as  you 
have  given  it  in  the  obituary  notice.  His  con- 
scientious thoroughness  would  have  caused  him 
to  excel  in  a.iything  he  might  undertake. 

Ekick  Parmely. 

New   York. 

Your  letter  informing  me  of  INIr.  "Wagner's 
death  is  just  before  me.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
deeply  I  .sympathize  with  you  in  the  loss  of  your 
friend.  One  of  the  American  fathers  in  bee- 
culture  has  fallen  asleep.  After  I  had  learned 
to  know  jVIr.  "Wagner's  peculiar  temperament 
through  you  I  learned  to  ajipreciate  him  and  to 
overlook  what  before  I  thought  a  harsh  side  to 
his  nature. 

I  always  admired  him  for  his  rare  attairiments 
in  our  beloved  science  and  for  his  thorough  in- 
dependence of  character.  No  one  was  so^  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  place  he  so  gracefully  filled. 
One  of  the  great  men  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  apiculture  has  fallen,  and  we  who  have  been 
benefited  by  his  ripe  culture  should  strew  his 
memory  with  sweet  immortelles. 

E.  Van  Slvke. 

Albans/,  iV.    Y. 

The  last  number  of  the  Bee  Journal  has  just 
reached  me,  conveying  the  first  tidings  of  your 
father's  death.  It  came  to  me  with  a  shock, 
for,  altliough  so  advanced  in  years,  his  spirit 
seemed  so  youthful  and  eneigetic  that  I  never 
dreamed  of  his  passing  away.  His  enthusiasm 
in  behalf  of  bee-culture  in  the  United  States 
was  of  sucii  a  noble  and  pure  charactei-,  his 
judgment  in  these  matters  so  sound,  and  liis  in- 
fiuence  among  tlie  difierent  warring  interests 
(for  most  of  our  apiarians  seem  to  partake  more 
or  less  of  the  belligerent  spirit  of  their  little 
wards)  was  so  great,  that  his  loss  is  indeed  a 
public  calamity.  I  liave  received  the  Journal 
from  its  first  establishment  and  have  watched 
your  father's  course  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration.  T.  C.  Porter. 

Easton.  Fa. 


Mr.  Samuel  Wagner,  editor  of  the  American 
Bee  Jiiurna',  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  at  his 
residence  in  Washington  on  the  17th  ultimo,  at 
the  age  of  sixty  years.  Every  reader  of  his 
paper,  who  can  but  have  admired  his  honest, 
straightforward,  independent  course  as  aneditoi-, 
his  hatred  of  all  shams  and  humbuggery,  and  his 
earnest  and  intelligent  devotion  to  the  science  of 
apiculture,  will  receive  this  intelligence  with 
profound  sorrow.  His  paper  has  ever  been  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened  advo- 
cate of  its  specialty  in  oiu"  country,  and  we  hope 
the  demise  of  Mr.  Wagner  will  not  result  in  its 
discontinuance.  — Maine  Farmer. 
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Questions  Answered  by  Gallup 


About  the  extractor,  &c.,  it  appears  that  com- 
paratively few  liave  yet  learned  the  use  of  the 
extractor,  and  quite  a  number  of  those  that  al- 
ready have  one  scarcely  understand  its  great 
utility.  I  have  quite  a  number  of  letters  stathig 
that  they  had  always  supposed  that  their  local- 
ity was  not  a  good  one  for  surplus  honey,  but 
by  following  my  instructions  they  now  readily 
report  surplus  by  the  thousand  pounds  ;  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  that  is  ne- 
uessary  is  the  requisite  knowledge  and  practical 
experience,  and  I  am  asked  questions  by  the 
hundred.  Now  I  shall  endeavor  to  answer  some 
of  them  through  the  Journal.  One  prominent 
question  is  :  How  much  comb  is  required  to  give  a 
stock  abundance  of  room-  to  work  to  the  best  advan- 
tage iiL  a  large  yield  of  honey. 

From  my  last  season's  operations  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  requires  just  (or  there- 
about) twice  the  amount  of  comb  that  the 
qneeu  occupies  with  brood.  For  example,  a 
queen  that  occupied  16  of  my  combs  required 
'62,  combs.  One  occupying  2G  required  52  to 
work  to  the  best  advantage.  I  had  in  my  yard 
three  New  England  queens  of  the  extra  light- 
colored  variety.  They  would  only  occupy  six 
combs,  the  best  I  could  do  for  them  ;  conse- 
quently my  standard  hive  of  12  combs  was 
plenty  large  enough  and  to  spare  for  said  stocks. 
As  my  combs  are  small  there  is  but  little  danger 
of  breaking  or  cracking  them  in  the  extractor  ; 
even  the  newest  combs  could  be  handled  with 
proper  care  without  breaking.  I  do  not  use  any- 
thing to  keep  my  frames  at  the  proper  distance 
apart  in  the  hive.  They  are  made  so  that  they 
hang  just  where  they  are  placed  on  the  rabbits 
or  cleats,  all  nails,  screws,  wire,  staples,  bits  of 
tin  or  zinc,  or  any  sucli  contrivances  are  a  perfect 
nuisance,  and  in  the  way  when  we  come  to  handle 
the  combs  in  and  out  of  the  extractor-,  and  espe- 
cially when  we  are  in  a  hurry  (and  we  are 
sometimes  in  a  hurry  when  the  honey  is  coming 
in  by  the  ton). 

And  again  we  do  not  like,  and  never  did, 
combs  fixed  at  permanent  distances  in  the  hive. 
We  like  the  genuine  Langstroth  principle  of 
movable  combs,  because  they  are  movable  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Others  are  only  par- 
tially movable.  Understaiul,  we  are  now  giving 
our  opinion  not  yours.  Furthermore,  neither 
Mr.  Langstroth  nor  any  of  his  agents  ever  at- 
tempted to  bribe  us  to  use  or  recommend  his 
principle  of  movable  combs.  (Mr.  Editor,  we 
are  now  answering  questions,  so  you  will  allow 
us  considerable  latitude.)  We  could  empty  any 
comb  that  had  sealed  brood  in  it  without  dis- 
turbing or  injuring  the  brood  in  the  least. 
There  was  none  of  the  honey  thin  enough  to 
sour,  either  in  1870  or  1871,  with  us. 

Now,  here  comes  a  tough  one  ;  not  a  tough 
one  to  answer,  but  a  tough  one  for  people  to  be- 
lieve. In  a  good  yield  df  honey  how  much  icill  a 
good  swarm  store  'per  day  ?  Now  before  answer- 
ing this  question  I  will  ttate  that  I  have  sent  an 


article  Tor  publication  setting  forth  the  facts 
about  our  immense  yield  for  eisiht  days  the  past 
season,  and  that  was  what  I  call  a  good  yield.  I 
now  hrmly  believe  that  I  can  get  up  stocks  in 
my  twin  hive  or  any  hive  on  that  principle  that 
will  store  at  such  a  time  Irom  40  to  GO  pounds 
per  day.  Now  don't  call  me  a  liar  yet  ;  get  up 
as  strong  a  stock  as  you  ever  saw  and  then  place 
feeders  enough  in  your  yard  containing  liquid 
honey,  all  they  can  carry  away,  and  give  the 
bees  abundance  olroom,  without  crowding,  and 
abundance  of  comb  to  store  in  and  you  can  lorm 
an  approximate  idea  of  the  state  of  things  for 
eight  days  the  past  season. 

Mr.  llosmer  at  Cleveland  gave  an  account  of 
one  stock  storing  58  pounds  in  one  day.  I  saw 
and  became  partially  acquainted  with  him  at 
Cincinnati,  and  I  call  him  as  candid  and  truth- 
ful a  gentleman  as  I  ever  came  across.  (Mr. 
Hosmer's  statement  is  included  in  the  list  of 
questions, )  and  is  fully  entitled  to  credit  for  his 
statement. 

Again,  do  you  believe  that  Mr.  11.  can  winter 
a  pint  of  bees  and  bui'd  them  up  to  a  swarm  in 
the  spring  ?  I  certainly  do.  Have  I  not  told 
you  in  the  back  nvunbers  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal  of  successfully  wintering  less  than  a 
pint.  I  think  I  have.  It  requires  e.xp<rience 
and  skill.  The  inexperienced  had  better  not 
venture  too  far  in  that  direction.  It  also  re- 
quires young  bees  reared  in  the  fall  to  winter 
successfully  in  such  small  quantities. 

Which   is   the    most    proiitable — box   or   ex- 
tracted honey?     I  will  answer  in  this  manner  : 
Where  the  main  supply  is  white  clover,  which         '^ 
comes  in  gradually  and  continues  quite  a  length 
of  time,  it  may  be  most  profitable  to  work  lor  / 

both  box  and  extracted  honey,  but  here  where 
our  main  supply  is  from  basswood  and  it  comes 
with  a  rush  and  then  is  over,  we  cannot  get  it  in 
boxes.  We  will  say  if  from  a  good  stock  we 
get  50  pounds  in  boxes  (that  is  old-fashioned  or 
standard  stock)  we  can  safely  get  oOO  pounds 
with  the  extractor  or  in  that  proportion,  or  five 
to  one  ;  now  reckoning  CO  pounds  at  20  cents 
per  pound  is  $12,  and  i>00  pounds  at  10  cents  is 
^'SO.  15  cents  is  the  lowest  we  have  sold  any  of 
our  extracted  honey.  We  go  in  for  the  extracted 
honey  and  the  extractor.  We  also  go  in  for 
supplying  honey  so  cheap  that  it  will  no  longer 
be  a  luxury,  but  eveiy  one  can  use  it.  Millions 
of  tons  ot  it  are  going  to  waste  for  the  want  of 
intelligent  beekeepers  to  superintend  the  bees. 

E.  Gallup. 


Shading  in  the  Winter.— Mr.  Taylor  says  : 
—  '•  Where  the  hives  stand  singly,  1  have  always 
seen  the  advantages  of  fixing  before  each  a 
wooden  screen,  nailed  to  a  post  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  large  enough  to  throw  the  whole 
front  into  shade.  This  does  not  interfere  with 
the  coming  forth  of  the  bees  at  a  proper  tem- 
perature, and  it  supersedes  the  necessity  of  shut- 
ting them  up  when  snow  is  on  the  ground.  This 
screen  should  be  fixed  a  foot  or  two  in  advance, 
and  so  as  to  intercept  the  sun's  rays,  which  will 
be  chiefly  in  winter  towards  the  west  side." 
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We  notice  in  onv  article  in  the  Febrnary  No., 
page  187,  after  reading  it  carefully,  that  we  left 
it  a  little  foggy,  and  with  your  permission  we 
will  try  to  explain. 

We  said  in  our  example  we  should  make  fifteen 
or  twenty  double  swarms.  This  is  providing 
that  an  increase  of  stocks  is  desired  ;  if  no  in- 
crease is  desired  make  only  two  or  three,  just  to 
give  room  to  return. 

In  1870,  we  made  only  six  new  swarms  from 
83  colonies  ;  all  the  rest  were  returned  and  the 
season  was  not  very  good,  yet  most  all  our  re- 
turned swarms  filled  the  boxes,  and  some  of 
them  two  sets  of  boxes.  But  our  neighbors 
that  hived  their  swarms  single  got  no  honey, 
and  the  young  swarms  did  not  store  enough  to 
live  till  spring. 

Another  blunder.  We  said  evei'y  stock  in  the 
yard  will  be  storing  honey.  It  should  read, 
*'  except  a  few  at  the  end  of  the  swarming  season 
that  I  had  no  bees  to  return  back  to."  I  made 
no  count  on  second  swarms.  I  do  not  allow  any 
to  issue  from  those  I  return  bees  back  to. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Grimm,  we  shall  in  future 
adopt  his  plan  of  doubling  all  stocks  that  remain 
in  our  yard  after  swarming,  that  we  have  no 
bees  to  send  back  to,  then  all  will  be  strong 
enough  to  store  honey  while  the  clover  is  in 
bloom. 

In  1871,  we  made  quite  an  increase  in  our 
stock.  We  had  a  very  serious  misfortune  or  else 
a  very  beautiful  blunder,  we  think  the  latter 
name  the  best.  It  cost  us  about  $3,  out.  We 
would  not  like  to  tell  it  just  now  but  sometime 
will  give  it  in  a  chapter  on  blunders. 

Joseph  Butler. 

Mich.,  March  4,  1873. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Queen  Kaising- 

Mb.  Editor  :— The  demand  for  Italian  queens 
this  coming  season  seems  to  be  greater  than  any 
past  season.  At  least  I  find  it  so  with  me  from 
the  way  orders  come  in.  There  is  evidently  a 
growing  interest  awakened  in  the  culture  of  the 
bee. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  readers 
of  the  .Journal  at  present,  if  the  old  and  most 
experienced  queen  raisers,  such  as  Longstreth, 
Quinby,  Alley,  Benedict,  Mrs.  Tupper  and 
others,  would  give  a  full  and  detailed  account  of 
their  method  of  rearing  queens  ?  Many  of  them 
have  at  various  times  given  parts  of  their 
methods,  but  as  the  Journal  is  designed  for  the 
education  of  novices  and  not  graduates  they 
should  give  fall  detailed  accounts,  something 
like  that  of  Alley  on  page  100,  November  No. 
current  volume  of  Journal.  Will  Friend  Alley 
have  the  kindness  to  comjilete  that  account  for 
the  next  No.  of  the  Journal,  by  way  of  answer- 
ing the  following  questions  : 

You  say  you   had  two  hundred  and  eighty 


nuclei!  (queen  boxes),  in  operation  in  August, 
besides  the  full  stands,  &c.  How  many  full 
stands  do  you  generally  use  to  supply  that 
number  of  nucleii  boxes  with  bees,  brood  and 
honey,  or  do  you  hy  liberal  feedinr/  de\^e.iid  on  the 
nucleii  boxes  to  produce  the  amount  of  brood  re- 
quired to  keep  u])  their  own  strength  without 
any  aid  from  the  full  colonies  ? 

What  probable  number  of  black  bees  are  with- 
in three  miles  of  you,  and  how  far  are  the 
nearest,  and  are  not  some  of  your  queens  mated 
with  bad  drones? 

Do  you  use  many  black  bees  for  rearing 
queens,  and  how  early  in  the  spring  do  you  com- 
mence in  j'our  latitude,  &c.  ? 

1  generally  raise  in  full  colonies,  but  in 
summer  I  use  about  20  nucleii  boxes  the  same 
size  as  Alley,  only  I  rear  my  cells  in  full  colonies 
and  introduce  them  in  the  boxes  on  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  day.  I  am  compelled  to  reinforce  my 
boxes  with  young  bees  from  full  stocks  every 
three  weeks  in  oriier  to  keep  them  strong. 

After  writing  the  above  I  have  just  received 
the  February  number  of  the  Journal,  and  while 
on  it,  would  like  to  answer  a  question  asked  me 
by  S.  W.  Loud,  of  Virden,  Illinois,  on  page  184. 
"Asking  me  if  I  kill  more  bees  by  my  close 
fitting  frames  than  I  do  by  loose  ones."  I  have 
only  tried  one  triumph  hive  the  past  season,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  killed  as  many  bees  as  by  loose 
frames  ;  for  the  hive  is  so  arranged  that  if  used 
with  care  you  need  not  kill  a  single  bee.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Longstreth,  I  never  handled 
another  hive,  but  that  would  kill  five  times  as 
many  bees. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  February 
No.  now  before  me,  is  the  good  news  of  the 
recovery  of  "Novice's"  health.  What  would 
the  Journal  look  like  withoiit  him  and  Gallup, 
Grimm  and  a  few  others. 

I  must  now  close,  wishing  all  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  the  greatest  success  in  1873,  and  as 
Novice  says  "rows  of  barrels  of  honey." 

R.  M.  Argo. 

Loioell,  Ky.,  February,  1873. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Mr.  Editor  : — Kind  sir,  according  to  promise, 
please  find  enclosed  two  dollars  for  my  subscrip- 
tion for  another  year  to  the  Journal  ;  the  longer 
we  take  it  the  harder  it  appears  to  do  without  it. 
Mr.  Editor,  you  have  been  trying  to  buy  some 
of  the  back  numbers,  how  you  have  succeeded  I 
do  not  know,  but  one  thing  I  do  know,  twenty- 
five  cents  won't  buy  any  of  my  back  numbers, 
although  it  looks  like  a  big  price.  They  are 
worth  as  much  to  me  as  to  any  other  awkward 
ignoramus,  if  I  would  only  obey  their  teachings 
better.  I  sometimes  think  I  know  something, 
and  pay  dear  for  finding  out  I  know  nothing. 

You  recollect  I  told  you  in  the  Journal  that  1  had 
packed  my  hives  away  with  their  backs  together, 
stufiing  hay  in  between  and  on  top,  made  a  tight 
fence  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  covei'ed  with 
boards  ;  the  weakest  hives  containing  thirty-five 
pounds  of  comb  and  honey.  Now,  I  thought  they 
were  all  right,  but  I  did  not  give  them  upward 
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ventilation.  Thinks  I,  it  is  the  bee  nature  to 
gum  and  close  up  tight  every  hole,  nook  and 
corner  in  the  hive  above  them,  and  if  I  let  it 
open  they  will  surely  freeze  ;  consequently  I  lost 
some  three  or  four  stocks  in  Gallu])  hives.  I  do 
not  blame  the  hive.  I  blame  myself.  My  neigh- 
bor, T.  P.  Duncan,  has  an  old  box  hive  with  a 
~-inch  hole  in  the  top  open  all  winter,  and  they 
are  all  right  this  spring.  Some  of  my  neighboi's 
have  infoi-med  me  that  they  had  some  to  starve 
this  winter  in  old  box  hives  with  plenty  of  honey 
in  the  hive  but  no  upper  ventilation.  I  have  a 
few  fixed  Robert  Bickiord  fashion  and  they  did 
well. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  Finley  Kruson,  informed 
me  the  other  week  that  a  few  years  ago  his  boys 
went  out  with  a  gun,  and  hai>pening  lo  see  some 
combs  on  the  underside  of  the  limb  of  a  large  tree, 
close  to  the  stem,  they  shot  in  and  knocked  down 
some  nice  combs  with  honey  and  live  bees.  This 
was  in  the  s])ring  of  the  year,  before  swarming 
time,  and  they  had  evidently  wintered  out  in  the 
open  air,  with  no  other  protection  but  the  combs, 
limb  and  trunk  of  the  tree.  Don't  you  think  they 
had  upward  ventilation  enough?  AVlio  knows  a 
similar  case  in  this  latitude  'i 

I  have  got  myself  a  honey  slinger,  but  have 
not  tried  it  yet.  It  is  geared  and  runs  nicely.  I 
am  also  getting  my  new  hives  ready  for  operation 
when  the  emigrating  season  comes. 

Fearing  I  am  wearing  your  patience  I  will 
close  by  subscribing,  as  ever, 

A  Miller, 
By  occupation,  but  not  a  moth  miller. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  "Hazen"  Beehive. 


On  page  143  of  January  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal, I  see  "  Novice  "  refers  to  Jasper  Hazen  and 
his  opinion  of  the  Italian  bees  ;  and  in  the  same 
number,  Mr.  Grimm  refers  to  his  beehive. 

In  September  18G7,  I  made  a  trip  among  bee- 
keei:)ers,  and  as  I  had  previously,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Country  Gentlenuin,  had  some 
discussicms  with  Mr.  Hazen,  about  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  his  non-swarming  hive  and  the 
Langstroth  hive,  I  called  upon  him. 

I  found  him  living  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
of  Albany,  N.  Y,,  and  a  much  older  man  than  I 
expected  to  see  ;  then  76  years  of  age,  but  full 
as  vigorous  as  men  will  average  at  that  age.  I 
told  him  1  wished  to  see  his  much  lauded  non- 
swarming  hive,  about  which  I  had  seen  so  much 
figuring  to  prove  it  the  best  of  all  hives  made. 
He  took  me  out  to  see  them.  lie  had  five  old 
stocks  in  the  spring  ;  but,  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced, lo,  they  all  cast  swarms  !  I  thought  he 
seemed  a  little  annoyed,  that  after  all  liis  puff- 
ing, his  so  called  non-swarmer  was  a  failure.  I 
noticed,  however,  to  my  surprise,  that  he  was 
appropriating  Mr.  Langstroth's  invention,  with- 
out due  credit,  and  evidently  with  a  disposition 
to  detract  from  his  claims  as  inventor  and 
patentee. 

He  showed  me,  I  should  think,  some  four  or 
five  hundred  pcunds  of  box  honey,  some  of  it 
very  nice. 


In  conversation  with  Mr.  William  Stratton, 
of  West  Troy,  whom  I  visited  the  same  day,  he 
gave  Mr.  Hazen  the  credit  of  having  a  good  hive 
for  box  honey.  But  although  he  had  one  hundred 
and  forty  stocks  in  his  apiary,  I  did  not  see  one 
of  Mr.  Ilazen's  hives  among  them.  Mr.  Strat- 
ton said  it  had  been  the  best  season  for  box 
honey  in  that  locality  he  had  ever  experienced. 

Mr.  Hazen's  hive  (he  then  called  it  the  JEu- 
reka, )  is  nothing  more  in  effect,  than  a  common 
box  hive,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  one 
used  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Quinby,  with 
boxes  applied  to  the  top  and  sides. 

D.  C.  Hunt. 

NortJi  Tunhridge,  Vt.,  Jan.  5,  1870. 


K"ew  Mode  of  Destroying  Wasps. 

Wasps  have  been  rather  plentiful.  I  have  for 
several  years  adopted  a  very  simple,  yet  very 
effectual  plan  of  getting  rid  of  their  nests. 
When  I  find  a  nest,  I  select  the  noon  of  a  hot 
sunny  day  for  my  operations.  I  procure  a  very 
strong  solution  of  cyanite  of  potassium,  and  I 
saturate  a  p  ece  of  lint,  about  three  or  four 
inches  square  with  the  solution.  This  lint  I 
quietly  place  at  the  hole  loading  to  the  nest  in 
the  ground,  in  a  bank  or  elsewhere.  Nothing 
more  is  requisite.  Every  wasp  that  arrives  at 
the  bote,  on  its  descent  alights  on  the  lint,  and 
after  one  or  two  gyrations,  drops  over  the  edge 
of  the  lint  into  the  hole,  dead,  or  else  dies  upon 
the  lint — not  one  escapes.  After  sitting  down 
by  the  side,  watching  the  operation  for  about 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  most,  the  number  of 
wasps  arriving  home  becomes  very  much 
lessened,  and  then  only  a  few  odd  ones  arrive. 
I  then  dig  out  the  nest.  All  are  destroyed. 
There  is  no  fuss,  no  risk  of  being  stung,  as  every 
wasp  coming  home  falls  on  the  fatal  lint,  and 
has  no  escape.  The  evaporation  of  the  cyanide 
is  very  rapid,  and  the  air  all  arotmd  the  hole  is 
tainted,  and  the  wasps  seem  fascinated  by  it,  as 
I  never  saw  any  turn  away.  They  look  as  if 
they  must  settle,  and  when  they  once  alight  they 
have  no  power  to  raise  themselves;  the  use  of 
the  wings  is  gone,  and  they  are  soon  dead  from 
the  inhalation  of  the  cyanide. 

This  is  a  very  simple  way  of  destroying  the 
nest,  because  if  you  do  not  wish  to  take  the  nest 
you  may  leave  the  lint  there.  It  will  destroy  all 
the  nest,  and  will  do  no  harm  to  anything  else. 

W  hen  the  nest  is  in  a  tree,  I  generally  go  in 
the  evening,  and  hold  the  lint  soaked  in  the 
cyanide  under  the  bottom  hole.  The  wasps 
soon  begin  to  drop  out,  first  oue  by  one,  then  in 
a  regular  shower.  Of  course  caution  must  be 
used  to  avoid  the  inhalation  of  the  cyanide  ;  but 
as  so  little  is  required,  it  is  not  very  probable  any 
accident  will  result  from  the  proceeding. — Cor, 
Jouriud  llortkulture. 


Omne  Epigramma  .set  in.stur  apis,  aculeus  illi, 
sint  sua  mella,  sit  et  corporis  exigui. — Martial. 

'•  Three  things  must  Epii^raras,  like  bees,  have  all, 
A  stiug,  and  honey,  aud  a  body  small." 
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[For  Wagner's  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

Letters  of  F.  Huber. 


We  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers 
the  tirst  of  tlie  promised  unedited  letters  of  the  world 
renowned  Huber.  Tliey  were  first  given  to  tlie  world 
in  Z'  Apiculteru-,  the  French  Bee  Journal  so  ably 
edited  by  M.  H.  Hainet. 

These  letters  will  have  special  interest  for  those 
who  know  how  largely  bee-culture  is  indebted  to  the 
genius,  energy,  and  wonderful  enthusiasm  of  the 
blind  apiarian  of  Geneva,  .'^omc  portions  of  them 
give  charming  glimpses  of  his  inner  life.  Francois 
Huber,  as  we  read  them,  becomes  a  name  more  loved 
and  honored  than  ever.  His  cheerful  heartiness  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  others  ;  his  generous  appre- 
ciation of  merit  wherever  found  ;  his  wise  discrimi- 
nation (so  seldom  at  fault)  between  facts  observed  and 
mere  theories  or  conjectures  ;  his  readiness  to  admit 
his  own  mistakes  and  deficiencies  ;  his  geuuiue  mod- 
esty and  almost  child-like  simplicity,  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  all  who  aspire  to  benefit  tlieir  fellow  men 
by  describing  the  works  of  the  Great  Creator. 

Keading  these  letters  for  the  first  time,  when  con- 
fined to  our  bed  by  a  railroad  accident,  we  sometimes 
I'elt  almost  as  though  Huber  was  standing  liefore  us, 
and  we  were  about  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  ex- 
press our  affection  for  the  man  to  whom,  in  common 
with  the  whole  apiarian  world,  we  owe  so  much. 

Knowing  how  difficult  it  is  in  our  moments  of  enthu- 
siasm not  to  overestimate  our  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, how  often  have  we  wished  that  we  could  ques- 
tion the  first  inventor  of  a  movable  frame,  to  learn 
from  him  the  practical  results  which  he  secured  by  it 
in  his  own  apiary ;  how  he  obviated  what  seemed  to 
be  its  inherent  ditilculties,  and  what,  if  any  improve- 
ments he  made  upon  it.  We  expected,  of  course,  no 
answer  to  such  vain  longings,  vfhen  lo  !  we  have  as 
it  werQ  Huber  redivivus,  telling  us  with  his  own  lips 
the  reasons  Avhich  prevented  him  Irom  carrying  his 
speculations  into  practice — criticizing  this  and  tliat 
defect  of  his  hive ;  suggesting  alterations  and  im- 
provements, which  go  far  to  convince  us  tliat  had  he 
been  able  to  use  his  own  eyes,  he  would  have  excelled 
as  much  iu  practical  as  he  did  in  scientific  apiculture. 
%  Imagine  Huber  in  his  apiary,  with  eyes,  ministeiiug 
fully  to  his  wonderfully  inquisitive  and  penetrating 
intellect,  and  how  many  mistakes,  compelled  by  his 
reliance  upon  others,  might  have  been  avoided  ? 
Might  he  not  have  given  a  consistency  and  practical 
efficiency  to  his  discoveries  and  inventions,  which 
we  now  see  ought  necessarily  to  have  flowed  from 
them,  and  yet  which  were  not  reached  until  more 
than  half  a  century  after  his  first  letters  were  pub- 
lished to  the  world  ? 

L.  L.  Langstuoth. 


[From  L'  Apiculteur.] 

Unpublished  Letters  of  F.  Huber. 

Under  the  title  of  Apicultural  Documents,  we 
publish  the  correspondence  of  Huber  with  a  dis- 
tinguished practical  beekeeper  of  Switzerland, 
C.  t^.  Petitpierre  Dubied — who  was  for  a  short 
time,  in  some  measure,  a  co-worker  with  the 
distinguished  observer  of  Geneva.  The  apiary 
of  Dubied  was  at  Couvet,  and  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  Canton.  Some  of  Huber' s  letters 
were  written  by  himself — others  were  written  by 
his  wife  or  daughter  at  his  dictation. 

OucHY,  October  13,  1800. 

Sir  : — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  Sep- 
tember ir)tli.  It  has  been  nearly  a  mouth  in 
reaching  me,  as  you  see — having  been  directed 
to  Pregny,  whicli  phice  I  left  nearly  eight  years 
ago.  I  am  flattered,  sir,  with  the  confidence 
you  so  freely  place  in  me.  My  observations  in 
Natural  History  liave  disclosed  to  me  a  method 
which  may  be  of  advantage  to  beekeepers.  I 
promised  myself  to  be  the  first  to  test  it  ;  but 
the  circumstances  in  which  I,  as  well  as  so  many 
others  have  been  i)laced,*have  not  pei"mitted  me 
to  give  any  consistency  to  ray  speculations. 

Some  persons  have  given  my  leaf  hive  a  trial, 
and  because  they  did  not  take  all  the  neces- 
sary precautions,  or  Avere  not  seconded  by  the 
skill  of  their  assistants,  it  has  not  proved  in 
their  hands  as  great  a  success  as  Burnens  found 
it,  and  as  I  was  too  ready  to  believe  all  others 
would.  This  method  tlien  has  certainly  the  dis- 
advantage of  requiring  both  bkill  and  courage  f 
in  those  who  ]jractice  it  or  to  whom  it  is  en- 
trusted. But  when  these  qualities  are  united  I 
venture  to  assert  that  it  promises  more  advan- 
tages than  any  others  that  have  been  proposed. 
I  advise  those  persons  then,  who  have  done  me 


*C)wing  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.     Ed. 

f  Huber's  original  letters  suggest  very  obviously, 
what  this  and  other  remarks  to  follow,  put  beyond 
question,  viz.  :  that  he  did  not  know  how  easily  bees 
could  be  pacified  by  a  little  smoke  or  sweetened  wa- 
ter. With  this  knowledge,  the  Huber  hive,  with  its 
close  fitting  sections,  can  be  used  by  any  one  of  ordi- 
nary skill  and  courage,  who  is  willing  to  devote  the 
extra  time  required  for  all  manipulations. 

L.  L.  L. 
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the  honor  to  consult  me,  and  whose  assistants 
possess  only  ordinary  skill  and  intelligence,  to 
adhere  to  the  hive  and  system  of  M.  de  Gelieu.* 
With  very  slight  alterations  it  can  be  adapted  to 
the  formation  of  artificial  swarms.  Its  con- 
struction is  very  simple,  its  size  handy,  and  it 
has  this  further  advantage  over  mine— that  its 
success  has  been  confirmed  by  time. 

M.  de  Gelieu  can  reply  much  better  than  I  to 
most  of  your  questions  ;  but  since  you  place 
some  value  upon  my  opinion,  I  will  give  it  you, 
asking  only  a  little  time  for  reflection.  I  only 
write  you  to  day,  sir,  to  announce  my  reply,  and 
to  prevent  you  from  deeming  me  guilty  of  negli- 
gence towards  you  of  which  I  am  innocent.  I 
will  do  my  utmost  to  prove  to  you  the  interest  I 
take  in  your  success.  Rest  assured  of  this,  sir, 
and  believe  in  my  devotion. 

F.  H. 

P.  S.  If  you  have  the  courage  to  try  the  leaf 
hive,  you  must  first  try  it  on  a  small  scale.  It 
is  enough  perhaps,  for  the  fir.st  year,  to  have 
four  or  five  of  this  style,  which  will  answer  for 
instructing  your  employees  in  the  necessary  ma- 
nipulations. Experience  and  observation  have 
compelled  me  to  make  two  alterations  in  the 
construction  of  this  hive.  The  first  does  away 
with  the  hinges  which  have  a  disadvantage 
which  I  will  explain  to  you  another  time.  The 
second  is  in  the  entrances  which  I  have  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  each  leaf.  Instead  of  these 
you  must  make  one,  about  an  inch  longer,  in 
each  of  the  two  boards  which  close  the  small 
sides  of  the  hive,  fitting  to  it  Palteau's  entrance 
regulator.  If  you  expect  to  stock  five  leaf  hives 
next  spring,  it  will  be  advisable  to  have  ten 
made  this  winter.  The  extra  frames,  you  see, 
will  then  answer  for  alternating  empty  frames 
between  the  full  ones.  Cylindrical  hives  would 
be  good  if  they  were  not  too  difficult  to  make 
accurately.  Therefore,  I  prefer  square  frames 
dovetailed  together. 

(Translated  by  Dr.  Ehrick  Parmlet.) 


*  Gelieu  published  in  1773;  a  work  entitled  "  A  new 
method  of  making  artificial  swai-ms.'^  L.  L.  L. 


[For  Wagner's  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Queen  Nurseries. 


As  nothing  is  said  on  the  subject  of  queen 
nurseries  in  the  3d  edition  of  my  work  on  bees, 
published  in  1869,  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  may  be  interested  in  an  extract  from  the 
2d  edition  (published  in  1857),  page  337. 

"T  shall  here  describe  wliat  may  be  called  a  queen 
mirsery,  wliich  I  have  contrived  to  aid  tliose  who 
are  engaged  in  the  rapid  multiplication  of  colonies 
by  artificial  means.  A  solid  block,  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter  thick,  is  substituted  for  one  of  my 
frames  ;  holes  of  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  di- 
ameter are  bored  tlirough  it,  and  covered  on  both 
sides  with  gauze  wire,  which  should  be  permanently 
fastened  on  one  side,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of 
slides  on  the  other,  for  convenience  in  opening.  A 
hole   should  be   made  in  the   wire   large  enough   to 


admit   a  worker,*  and  yet  confine   a  young  queen 
when  hatched. 

"  If  the  apiarian  has  a  number  of  sealed  queens, 
and  there  is  danger  that  some  may  hatch  and  destroy 
the  others  before  he  can  make  use  of  them  in  form- 
ing artificial  swarms,  he  may  very  carefully  cut  out 
the  combs  containing  them,  and  place  each  in  a  sepa- 
rate cradle !  The  bees  having  access  to  them,  will 
give  them  proper  attention,  supplying  them  with  fond 
as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  and  then  they  will 
always  be  on  hand  for  use  when  needed.  This  nur- 
sery must  of  course  be  established  in  a  hive  which 
has  no  mature  queen,  or  it  will  quickly  be  transformed 
into  a  slaughter-house  by  the  bees. 

"  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  (published  May, 
1853),  in  speaking  of  the  queen  nursery,  I  re- 
marked as  follows:  I  have  not  yet  tested  this  plan  so 
thoroughly  as  to  he  certain  that  it  will  succeed.  .  .  . 
When  I  first  used  this  nursery,  I  did  not  give  the  bees 
access  to  it,  and  I  found  that  the  queeus  were  not 
properly  developed,  and  died  in  their  cells.  Perhaps 
they  did  not  receive  sufBcient  warmth,  or  were  not 
treated  in  some  other  important  respects  as  they 
would  have  been  if  left  under  the  care  of  the  bees. 
In  the  multiplicity  of  my  experiments,  I  did  not 
repeat  this  one  under  a  sufficient  variety  .of  cir- 
cumstances to  ascertain  the  precise  cause  of  failure, 
nor  have  I  as  yet  tried  whether  it  will  answer  per- 
fectly, by  admitting  the  bees  to  the  queen  cells. 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  found  that  this 
nursery  answers  perfectly  the  end  designed,  by  giving 
the  workers  access  to  the  queen  cells." 

L.  L.  Langstroth. 


*  One  side  might  be  covered  with  tin,  having  per- 
forations just  five  thirty-secondths  of  au  inch  wide. 
L.  L.  L.,  1873. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Nucleus  Hives. 


In  reply  to  Rusticus,  on  page  204,  March  No., 
and  also  to  numerous  correspondents,  I  will  give 
my  method  of  managing  nucleus  hives.  In  the 
first  place  to  stock  our  nucleus,  we  select  two 
combs  from  a  populous  hive  containing  mature 
brood  and  honey  at  the  top  of  the  comb  with  all 
the  adhering  bees.  Be  careful  not  to  get  the 
old  qvreen.  We  do  this  at  the  approach  of  even- 
ing. We  place  these  two  combs  in  one  apart- 
ment ;  on  the  following  morning  we  insert  a 
sealed  and  nearly  mature  queen  cell  in  one  of 
these  combs.  The  reader  will  understand  we 
prefer  raising  our  queen  cells  in  populous  stocks 
that  have  abundance  of  brood  and  nursing  bees. 
The  old  workers  will  be  apt  to  go  back  to  the 
parent  stock,  and  if  this  leaves  the  nucleus  too 
weak  before  the  young  workers  are  hatched  out 
in  sufficient  numbers,  we  go  to  any  large  and 
populous  stock  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  take 
out  combs  from  the  centre  of  tlae  stock,  and 
shake  or  brush  down  the  adhering  workers  in 
front  of  the  nucleus  and  let  them  enter  :  thev 
will  be  well  received,  and  in  this  manner  yoa 
get  all  young  bees  to  stock  your  nucleus  as 
young  bees  less  than  six  days  old  will  stay 
wherever  they  are  placed.  This  is  a  very  good 
plan  for  strengthening  up  any  stocks.  Now  our 
nucleus  having  all  young  bees  may  not  gather 
anything  for  a  few  days,  and  unless  supplied, 
they  sometimes  suffer  for  the  want  of  water,  so 
we  keep  a  piece  of  sponge  saturated  with  water 


1872.] 
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at  the  entrance  ;  a  piece  of  old  comb  or  even  a 
cotton  rag  will  contain  water  for  them  if  at- 
tended to.  As  soon  as  the  young  queen  hatches, 
we  place  an  empt^f  frame  in  the  centre  of  the 
nucleus  between  these  two  full  combs,  and  by 
this  time  our  little  fellows  have  or  arc  ready  to 
commence  operations,  and  wc  have  any  quantity 
of  wax  workers  and  nursing  bees,  and  they  will 
inviti'iably  fill  this  empty  frame  with  nice  worker 
comb.  The  reader  will  remember  our  nucleus 
hive  contains  three  combs  in  each  apartment, 
and  right  here  we  will  state  that  we  stock  the 
four  apartments  all  at  the  same  time.  We  pre- 
fer to  give  the  parent  stocks  empty  combs  in- 
stead of  empty  frames,  for  with  an  old  queen 
the  bees  are  very  apt  to  build  too  much  drone 
comb  to  suit  us.  If  you  have  understood  us 
thus  far,  you  will  perceive,  tliat  the  removal  of 
our  combs  containii%  brood  and  adhering  bees 
from  strong  stocks  and  replacing  empty  worker 
comb  has  not  perceptibly  injured  the  stock, 
from  which  the  nucleus  was  stocked.  We  have 
lost  nothing,  but  have  gained  a  good  nucleus. 
To  lv||ep  this  nucleus  in  good  running  or- 
der, we  extract  the  honey  as  it  is  required, 
giving  the  young  queen  abundance  of  room  to 
depo.sit  eggs,  and  the  nursint,^  bees  and  wax 
workers  abundance  of  employment,  and  to  keep 
those  nucleus  strong  and  numerous,  we  exchange 
combs  occasionally,  as  required  with  strong 
stocks,  giving  the  strong  stock  an  empty  comb 
or  a  comb  containing  eggs  and  young  brood 
from  the  nuclei,  and  giving  the  nuclei  a  comb 
from  the  strong  stock  containing  mature  brood. 
We  think  there  is  nothing  gained,  but  a  great 
deal  lost  in  keeping  weak  nucleus  stocks.  In 
fact  we  want  them  fairly  overrun  with  bees.  In 
the  description  of  our  nucleus  hive  we  forgot  to 
mention,  that  there  should  be  an  inch  hole  near 
the  top  of  each  apai^ment,  directly  over  the 
entrance,  for  ventilating  in  hot  weather.  This 
hole  can  be  opened  or  closed  either  with  a  slide 
or  a  pine  or  cork  plug.  We  prefer  the  plug. 
It  should  usually  be  closed  at  all  times  in  cool 
weather  or  at  night.  You  will  now  see  tliat  if 
rightly  managed,  thei-e  will  be  no  desertion  of 
queens.  Great  heat  will  drive  out  a  swarm  from 
any  hive,  and  so  it  will  from  these  nuclei,  and  we 
have  a  miniature  swarm  here,  so  if  we  have  two 
queen  cells,  they  are  so  strong  and  so  numerous,* 
that  the  fust  queen  iiatching  will  lead  out  a 
swarm,  therefore  we  must  allow  only  one  cell  to 
mature  in  the  nucleus.  If  we  wisli  to  raise 
queens  in  these  nuclei,  we  ins(n-t  a  comb  (new 
combs  always  preferred)  in  the  centre  of  the 
nuclei  containing  eggs  and  larvce  just  hatched, 
and  either  cutting  out  holes  and  cutting  down 
cells  to  the  foundation,  or  trimming  up  the 
lower  edge  of  the  comb  to  suit  our  fancy,  as  we 
like  to  have  large  cells  hanging  perpendicular 
with  abundance  of  food  placed  in  the  bottom  ; 
therefore,  whether  nuclei  or  standard  stock  for 
raising  good  queens,  the  nursing  bees  must  be 
preparing  large  quantities  of  food  for  larva?  at 
the  time  of  starting  queen  cells.  We  do  not 
like  too  many  cells  started,  as  we  think  in  such 
cases  the  nurses  are  apt  to  neglect  all  but  a  few. 
Therefore  we  frequently  have  worthless  natural 
queens. 


Now,  Mr.  Eusticus,  you  will  see  with  our 
ideas  and  management  there  is  not  that  great 
necessity  for  the  wire  cloth  partition  that 
many  suppose.  1  have  never  used  it,  but  saw 
it  used  in  Dr.  Hamlin's  apiary.  We  have- 
thought  that  it  might  make  the  bees  all  of  the 
same  scent,  and  thus  at  times  create  a  difficulty, 
but  as  we  have  never  used  it,  we  cannot  speak 
with  certainty. 

With  our  method  of  stocking  nuclei,  we  never 
have  to  place  them  in  the  cellar.  Recollect  wc 
are  not  giving  our  instructions  to  those  that 
know  more  than  wc  do,  but  to  those  that  know 
less.  We  prefer  to  leave  the  young  queen  in 
the  nucleus,  until  she  has  stocked  it  well  with 
brood  and  eggs.  Before  removing  her,  you  will 
recollect  that  we  stated,  we  had  about  60 
pounds  of  extracted  honey  and  20  frames 
filled  with  nice  worker  comb  from  one  nucleus 
hive,  last  season.  Now,  if  you  have  understood 
us  thus  far,  you  will  perceive  that  these  nuclei 
thus  managed  will  work  just  as  well  in  propor- 
tion to  %heir  numbers,  as  the  strongest  and 
largest  stock  in  your  apiarj'',  and  we  have  vio- 
lated no  law  of  their  nature,  either  in  raising 
queens  or  restricting  the  production  of  that 
queen  when  she  is  raised,  and  we  have  received 
a  profit  in  honey  and  new  comb  fully  equal  to 
the  profit  of  standard  stocks,  as  they  are  usually 
manaued,  leaving  out  the  profit  of  extra  queens 
raised,  &c.  You  will  see  in  the  article  giving 
the  description  of  our  hive,  how  to  make  a 
standard  stock  of  each  of  these  nucleus  hives  in 
the  fall. 

Eltsha  Gallup. 
Ordiard,  Iowa,  March  15,  1872. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

Bees  in  Louisiana. 


Dear  Friend  : — After  an  absence  of  nearly 
two  years,  I  have  retui'ned  to  my  former  home, 
and  much  to  my  surprise,  found  at  tlie  Village 
P.  0.  all  the  numbers  of  your  Journal,  from 
January,  1870.  In  my  late  home,  my  pursuits 
were  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  had  but  little  time 
to  devote  to  my  pets,  and  therefore  did  not 
renew  my  subscription,  which  expired  with 
1869.     *     *     -» 

Last  year  I  had  two  colonies  of  black  bees,  "  a 
present  from  an  old  negro,"  with  which  to  com- 
mence. My  limited  leisure  did  not  permit  mucii 
care  of  them,  yet  I  increased  them  by  artiticial 
swarming  to  five  stocks  and  secured  five  wild 
swarms  from  the  Cypress  swarms  in  the  rear  of 
my  house.  There  was  but  little  forage  until  the 
month  of  March,  when  white  clover  was  abun- 
dant. This  continued  until  about  June  1st,  after 
which  there  was  but  little  of  anything  to  be 
had  producing  honey.  The  rains  in  the  spring 
interfered  much  with  the  yield  of  honey,  which 
was  very  short  ;  say  about  twenty  pounds  to 
each  colony,  leaving  them  an  additional  supply 
of  about  ten  pounds.  They  have  wintered  well 
in  the  open  air  as  is  the  custom  here,  and  there 
have  been  but  few  days  during  the  entire  win- 
ter, when  they  were  not  flying.         *        *        * 
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The  orange  trees  will  be  in  bloom  next  week, 
and  from  them  the  bees  gather  the  most  delicate 
of  all  honey ;  then  comes  the  White  Clover 
during  three  months,  and  if  there  is  not  too 
much  rain,  I  hope  to  secure  a  liberal  supply  of 
sweets. 

I  wish  the  Journal  many  years  of  success, 
George  Howe,  M.  D. 

Parish  Plaquemines,  Louisiana. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Non-Plyin,^  Fertilization. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  February  issue  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  in  the  article  of  Mr.  W. 
R.  King,  on  non-flying  fertilization,  page  178, 
he  says  :  "Let  us  now  see  what  we  have  in 
these  boxes.  First,  a  young,  vmfertilized  queen, 
six  or  seven  days  old,  anxious  to  meet  the  drone. 
She  passes  in  and  out  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
Second,  we  have  twenty  or  more  drones  that 
have  never  flown  in  the  open  air.  Tliey  are  not 
conscious  of  a  larger,  brighter  worra  abroad. 
They  fly  around  and  around,  and  are  satisfied  ; 
even  glad  to  know  that  they  have  such  a  world 
as  this,  free  from  the  fiery  old  workers.  Here 
they  have  it  all  to  themselves." 

It  would  have  been  fortunate  had  Mr.  King 
told  us  whether  or  not  the  drones  passed  in  and 
out  of  th'j  boxes  during  the  day  like  the  queen, 
or  do  they  fly  around  and  around,  and  die  the 
first  day  of  their  egress.  Doubtless  in  this  lies 
the  grand  success  of  non-flying  fertilization. 
The  box  or  nucleus  can  be  kept  strong  with 
drones  of  the  right  age,  by  frequently  inserting 
combs  with  young  drones  hatching,  and  the 
number  sufficient  to  keep  up  animal  heat  in  the 
absence  of  the  workers. 

Hatch  and  confine  queens  in  nursery  cages 
until  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  when  the  drones 
are  flying  through  the  fertilizing  house,  let  the 
queen  loose  in  the  house,  and  if  she  is  immedi- 
ately fertilized,  remove  her. 

I  have  completed  my  fertilizing  house  for  $B0. 

It  IS  permanently  framed  together,  and  can  be 
carried  wherever  desired.  If  non-flying  fertili- 
zation is  a  failure,  as  some  suppo.se  it  will  be,  I 
will  have  a  good  fruit  house  frame  left  for  ray 
part  of  the  trouble.  A.  Salisbury. 

Camargo,  111.  ' 
♦•♦ 

[For  Wagner's  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Linden  Plantations. 

In  reading  Mr.  Gallup's  very  interesting  arti- 
cle in  the  April  No.  on  Linden  honey,  I  noticed 
specially  his  remark  that  one  variety  of  the  Lin- 
den near  him  blossomed  some  ten  days  earlier 
than  the  other.  The  European  Linden  usually 
blossoms  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  the 
American,  and  a  bee  farm  covered  with  these 
three  varieties  miglit  prolong  the  bloom  for  a 
month.  Even  this  time  might  be  lengthened 
by  a  wise  selection  of  other  varieties. 

Tho.se  who  are  acquainted  with  the  superior 
quality  of  the  Linden  honey,  are  aware  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  large  plantations  will  be 
made  for  apiarian  purposes.    The  tree  is  easily 


propagated,  grows  very  rapidly,  and  blossoms 
quite  freely  when  only  a  few  years  old.  The 
wood  is  extensively  used  for  inside  cabinet  work, 
and  for  all  kinds  of  work  requiring  material 
light  and  springy,  and  which  can  be  made  to 
take  and  keep  almost  any  desired  shape.  In 
some  sections  of  the  country  its  value  for  lum- 
ber is  second  only  to  that  of  the  pine,  and  if 
acres  of  Linden  should  be  set  out  in  such  plfices, 
they  would  soon  become  for  this  purpose,  higldy 
pi'ofitable,  to  say  nothing  of  their  value  for 
honey  supplies. 

The  attention  of  our  National  and  State  gov- 
ernments has  been  called  strongly  to  the  dangers 
which  menace  the  country  from  the  wide  de- 
struction of  our  native  forests.  Already,  they 
are  proposing  plans  for  the  encouragement  of 
new  plantations,  and  we  believe  that  aid  will 
soon  be  oftered  to  enterprising  apiarians,  in 
making  extensive  plantings  of  our  best  native 
honey-producing  trees.  L.  L.  Langstroth. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Central  Iowa  Beekcjepers'  Association. 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Meeting 
HELD  AT  Cedar  Rapids,  Jan.  18  and  19,  1873. 

The  As.sociation  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Jan- 
uary 18th,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent,  W.  H.  Furman,  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

A  constitution  was  presented  and  adopted. 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  next  year,  with  the  fol- 
lowing result  : 

President— y^ .  H.  Furman,  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

Firtit  Vice  PresU—W.  F.  Kirk,  of  Muscatine. 

Second  Vice  PresH—'D.  W.  Thayei-,  of  Vinton. 

Sed'y  and  Treas'r—G.  W.  Barclay,  of  Vinton. 

A  committee  to  prepare  subjects  for  discussion 
was  then  appointed,  and  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  1^  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTERVOON    SESSION. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, and  commenced  the  discussion  of  the 

Firs'.  Question: — "What  is  the  best  method 
of  swarming  bees  artificially  ?" 

Mr.  May,  Cedar  Rapids.  Asked  how  bees 
could  best  be  swarmed  so  as  not  to  have  them 
chase  a  fellow. 

Dr.  Blakesley,  Anamosa.  I  move  a  strong  old 
colony  to  a  new  place  ;  draw  cards  of  comb  with 
eggs,  brood  and  honey  from  it ;  place  in  a  new 
hive  and  si't  the  new  hive  in  jjlace  of  the  old 
one,  and  when  the  queen  cells  are  ready,  form 
other  nuclei  and  furnish  them  with  queen  cells. 
Then  stock  up  with  cards  from  other  hives.  The 
old  hive  may  swarm  after  that. 

Thos.  Ilair,  Marion.  Agree  with  Dr.  Blakes- 
ley. 

J.  11.  White,  Monticello.  Takes  frames  enough 
from  several  colonies  to  make  a  new  one,  and 
sets  it  where  the  best  old  colony  stands.  Don't 
be  too  hasty  in  multiplying  colonies.  I  have 
m  ide  six  from  one  in  a  season,  and  lost  all. 
Keep  colonies  strong, 

W.    F.    Kirk,    Muscatine.      Unless    I    could 
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swarm  bees  artificially,  I  would  not  keep  them. 

Take  two  or  three  frames  and  the  queen  from  a 

good   colony,  put   in   a   new  hive  and  set  it  in 

»    place  of  the  old  one,  and  so  have  worker  comb 

:     in  the   colony  that   ha?   no  queen.     Commence 

.-,     as  soon  in  the  spiinir  as  the   colonies  are  strong 

enough,  and  before  they  commence  queen  cells. 

lit  Keep  all  colonies  strong    by  giving  weak  ones 

comh   from   strong  ones.     Have  managed   five 

hundred  colonies  in  this  way  and  never  lost  any. 

Wm.    Townsend,  of    West   Branch,     and    J. 

Lewis,    of    Cedar   Rapids,    agree    with   Kirk's 

method. 

Mr.  White.  Puts  a  fertile  queen  with  the 
colony  when  swarming  artificially ;  no  danger 
-'  of  swarming  if  you  commence  early,  before 
([ueen  cells  are  made.  Put  on  boxes  early. 
Equalize  all  colonies  in  the  spring  and  in  Sep- 
tember, by  giving  weak  ones  comb  from  strong 
ones. 

Mr.  Furman.  If  I  had  but  one  stock  I  would 
take  two  or  throe  combs,  generally  two,  with 
the  adhering  bees  and  place  them  in  a  new 
■^^  hive  ;  place  the  new  hive  in  the  place  of  the  old 
one.  If  I  had  stocks  enough  should  draw  a 
comb  with  the  queen  and  a  quart  of  bees  from 
a  strong  stock,  put  in  a  new  hive,  and  set  the 
*  new  hive  in  the  place  of  some  other  strong  stock. 
Divide  as  soon  as  there  is  a  supply  of  honey  in 
the  spring. 

Second  Question  .•— "  What  is  the  best  method 
of  handling  bees  so  as  to  avoid  exciting  their 
anger?" 

Mr.  Hair.  Bees  are  like  men  ;  some  are  ter- 
ribly cross.  Smoke  such  thoroughly.  If  the 
colonies  are  gentle,  handle  them  carefully,  and 
give  a  little  sweetened  water,  perhaps.  For 
smoking  I  use  mostly  rotten  wood. 

Mr.    Kirk.     Unless   bees   have   honey   to   fill 
themselves  with,  the  more  you  smoke  them  the 
■^    Grosser  they  become. 

Mr.  May.  I  want  to  know  of  Kirk  what  the 
object  is  in  smoking  bees.  Is  it  in  some  mysteri- 
ous manner  to  make  honey  for  them '? 

Mr.  Kirk.  Bees  are  like  Mr.  May.  If  his 
house  was  on  fire  he  would  grab  all  the  most 
valuable  things  he  could  leave  with,  and  while 
loaded  down  he  couldn't  fight. 

Thrd  Question: — "'What  is  the  best  method 
of  procuring  honey  in  the  comb  for  market?" 

Mr.  Furman.  Use  boxes  that  will  hold  from 
five  to  six  pounds.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
get  bees  to  woi'k  in  them.  I  put  in  three  guide 
combs  ;  the  middle  one  to  reach  from  the  top  to 
•—■the  bottom  of  the  box,  and  placed  right  side  up. 
Fasten  with  bees-wax  and  rosin.  It  is  essential 
to  have  empty  comb  for  this  purpose.  If  you 
have  none,  empty  the  honey  from  some  of  your 
combs  and  place  back  in  the  hive,  so  that  the 
bees  may  dress  it  up.  Then  cut  in  strips  and 
put  in  the  boxes. 

Mr.  Hoagland,  Fayette  County.  Bees  will 
work  much  sooner  in  tlie  boxes  if  guide  combs 
are  put  in.  Put  them  right  side  up.  Think 
box  honey  much  the  best  way  to  prepare  honey 
for  the  market. 

BhurtJi  Question: — "Do  bees  gather  honey 
from  honey  dew?" 

Mr.  Furmau.     Think  they  do. 


Mr,  Kirk,  There  were  tons  of  honey  gath- 
ered from  it  in  our  region,  and  it  was  not  as 
good  as  buckwheat  honey. 

W.  S.  Goodhue,  Lisbon.  Where  I  reside, 
bees  gather  honey  rapidly  from  honey  dew,  and 
it  is  of  splendid  quality. 

Mr.  White.  Have  seen  bees  so  thick  on 
white  oak  that  I  thought  they  were  swarming, 
and  I  believe  they  were  at  work  on  honey  dew. 

Mr.  Peters,  Anamosa.  I  believe  the  quality 
depends  upon  the  time  the  honey  is  gathered. 
If  gathei'ed  early  it  is  white  ;  if  later  it  is  dark 
colored.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  June,  and 
sometimes  in  August.  Found  only  in  dry,  warm 
seasons. 

Fifth  Questi!)n: — "Will  it  pay  to  use  the 
'Extractor'?" 

G.  W.  Barclay,  Tipton.  Think  it  will.  It  is 
a  great  benefit  when  the  combs  are  loaded  with 
honey.  For  want  of  breeding  room  some  colo- 
nies become  weak.  Use  the  "Extractor"  and 
give  breeding  room.  If  put  up  good  and  honest, 
extracted  honey  will  pay  better  at  ten  cents  per 
pound  than  honey  in  comb  at  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  cents  a  pound.  I  believe  we  get  more  box 
honey  by  using  the  "  Extractor  ;"  having  more 
breeding  room  we  have  stronger  swarms. 

Mr.  Hodge.  I  have  my  doubt  aboutsthe  "  Ex- 
tractor" being  a  benefit  or  profitable.  We  can't 
get  box  honey  when  there  is  room  below  for 
storing  it.  We  can  sell  honey  in  the  boxes  when 
we  can't  sell  extracted  honey;  for  the  comb  is 
beautiful,  and  nice  for  the  table.  It  attracts 
attention  and  comment. 

Mr.  Furman.  I  have  known  of  the  "Ex- 
tractor" for  five  years,  and  was  slow  to  adopt 
it.  I  got  one  a  year  ago  and  I  like  it.  When 
I  came  to  colonies  that  were  at  work  in  boxes, 
I  let  them  alone.  But  I  found  that  wher>  bees 
wei'e  not  at  work  in  the  boxes,  extracting  set 
them  to  work  in  them,  because  the  comb  ex- 
ti'acted  from  was  wet  with  honey,  and  they 
would  not  deposit  honey  in  it  till  it  was  cleaned 
up.  Shall  use  "Extractor"  oftener  next  year. 
It  saves  time  and  honey.  I  took  100  lbs.  of  ex- 
tracted and  37  lbs.  of  box  honey  from  one  hive, 
and  m.ight  have  taken  more. 

Mr.  Hair.  Some  like  candied  honey  best,  but 
comb  looks  best.  People  are  prejudiced  against 
extracted  honey,  because  they  have  used  strained 
honey,  which  is  mixed  with  bee- bread,  the 
crushed  young  bee.s,  etc.,  etc., 

Mr.  King.  I  purchased  five  swarms  last  spring 
and  they  increased  to  twelve,  and  I  got  oOJ 
pounds  of  extracted  honey. 

Mr.  Furman.  Extracting  should  be  done 
every  three  days. 

Adjourned  to  7  o'clock  p.  M. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, and  commenced  the  discussion  of  the 

f^ixth  Question  :  —^^  Is  the  Italian  bee  superior 
to  the  native  or  black,  and  are  hybrids  better 
than  the  native  ?" 

Mr.  Kirk.  Italians  adhere  to  combs  better 
than  the  black ;  are  better  workers,  and  more 
prolific.  These  three  tilings  make  them  very 
much  superior  to  the  black. 
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Mr.  Goodhue.  The  Italian  will  gather  honey 
where  the  black  will  starve. 

Mr.  Peters.  One  Italian  swarm  is  as  good  as 
one  and  a  half  of  blacks,  for  robbing  ;  but  they 
are  not  as  liable  to  rob. 

Mr.  Townsend.  The  Italian  queens  lay  their 
eggs  more  compact  than  the  black,  conse- 
quently, are  more  prolific. 

Ml".  Barclay.  One  stand  of  hybrids  is  as 
good  as  two  stands  of  the  natives. 

Seventh  Question  :  —  '■'■  Vf\\a,t  is  the  best  method 
of  wintering  bees'?" 

Mr.  Hoagland,  I  stand  a  row  of  crotches  in 
the  ground  and  lay  on  a  pole  for  a  ridge  pole.  I 
then  lay  on  rails,  one  end  on  the  ground,  and 
tlie  other  on  the  ridge  pole.  Then  cover  with 
straw  and  put  on  about  a  foot  of  dirt,  make  a 
door  at  one  end,  ventilate  well  and  keep  entirely 
dark. 

W.  M.  Lanphere,  Benton  County.— Put  my 
hives  up  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  cover 
same  as  Hoagland. 

Mr.  Furman.  I  winter  my  bees  in  my  house 
cellar.  It  is  very  important  to  keep  an  even 
temperature.  I  keep  the  thermometer  at  about 
40.     If  it  is  too  warm  the  bees  will  crawl  out. 

Mr.  Kirk.  A  dry,  dark  cellar  is  as  good  as 
anything. 

Mr.  White.  Have  wintered  bees  in  the  cellar 
two  winters  with  good  success. 

Dr.  Blakesley.  Keep  mine  in  the  cellar  and 
like  it.  They  come  out  in  good  condition  in  the 
spring.    Give  good  ventilation. 

W.  Hunt,  Center  Point.  Am  strictly  suc- 
cessful with  Langstroth's  system. 

Mr.  Barclay.  Have  best  success  out  doors 
with  the  cob  system.  Like  prairie  hay  in  the 
caps. 

Adjourned  to  %^  o'clock  a.  m.,  to-morrow. 

FRIDAY    MORNING,    Jan.  19. 

The  Association  met  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr  Furman.  Said  he  had  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  offer 
liberal  premiums  for  the  best  display  of  Honey, 
"Extractors,"  Bees,  etc. 

It  was  voted  that  when  we  adjourn,  it  be  to 
meet  at  such  time  and  place  during  the  next 
State  Fair,  as  the  executive  coiumittee  may  se- 
lect. [To  meet  in  Cedar  Rapids,  if  a  room  can 
be  secured. — Sec'y.  ] 

Discussions  on  the 

Eighth  Question  : — "In  what  way  can  we  best 
get  rid  of  fertile  workers?" 

Mr.  White.  If  a  queen  is  successfully  intro- 
duced she  will  destroy  the  fertile  workers. 

Mr.  King.  Shake  the  bees  into  a  new  hive  in 
a  new  location,  and  let  the  bees  go  back  to  the 
old  hive,  and  the  fertile  workers  won't  be  likely 
to  get  back  into  the  old  hive. 

Mr.  Furman.  Fertile  workers  lay  several  eggs 
in  a  cell,  and  skip  some  cells  ;  but  queens  lay 
compact.  Agree  with  Mr.  King  as  to  the  best 
method  of  getting  rid  of  fertile  workers. 

Mr.  Hair.     Agree  with  Mr.  King. 

JSiiith  Question: — "Are  spidens,  wrens  and 
king  bii'ds  friends  of  the  apiarist,  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  bee  moth?" 


Mr.  White.  I  don't  want  any  spiders  around 
my  hives.  Have  killed  and  opened  king  birds, 
and  never  found  any  bees. 

Mr.  Peters.     Tliought  king  birds  a  benefit. 

Mr.  Heald.  Had  killed  king  birds  and  cut 
open  their  crops  and  found  them  filled  with 
bees. 

Mr.  Barclay.  Believe  the  king  bird  was  a 
friend  of  the  apiarist ;  but  believed  the  Mis- 
souri Fitch  would  prove  more  of  an  enemy  to 
the  bee  than  the  bee  moth. 

Adjourned  to  \h  o'clock  p.  M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

TentJi  Question: — "  What  is  the  best  manner 
of  rearing  queens?" 

Mr.  Furman.  My  manner  of  rearing  queens 
is  to  form  nuclei  in  the  spring  by  taking  one  or 
two  cards  with  bees,  eggs  and  brood  from  a 
populous  colony  and  put  in  a  nuclei  hive  ;  shut 
the  bees  in  and  set  in  the  cellar  for  a  day  or  two. 
Take  them  from  the  cellar  near  sinidown  and 
let  them  fly.  When  the  queen  hatches  examine 
her  and  see  that  her  wings,  legs,  &c  ,  are  per- 
fect. The  next  day  after  the  queen  is  taken 
away  insert  another  queen  cell.  I  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  my  doings  on  the  hive. 

Mr.  White.     Experience  limited, — raise  early    % 
in  season. 

Eleventh  Question: — "Can  queens  be  fertil- 
ized in  confinement?" 

Mr.  White.  Have  tried  Mitchell's  way  and 
failed. 

Mr.  Furman.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  do 
it.  At  the  National  Beekeepers'  Convention 
I  offered  $.500  to  any  man  or  woman  that  would 
come  to  my  apiary  and  fertilize  fifty  queens  in 
confinement  for  me. 

On  the  best  time  to  remove  bees  from  winter 
quarters,  all  who  expressed  an  oiMnion,  said:  the 
best  time  is  when  there  is  no  more  danger  of 
injury  by  cold  snaps. 

Mr.  Furman.  Said  he  marked  his  hives  from 
one  up,  and  kept  a  book  with  the  pages  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  his  hives,  and  used  a 
page  for  each  hive. 

On  spring  feeding  Mr.  Hair  said  he  u.sed  dry 
comb,  pouring  the  feed  over  it  and  laying  on  the 
honey  board  or  tops  of  iranies.  Also,  feed  rye 
flour, 

Mr.  Barclay.  Make  a  feeder  six  inches  square 
of  lath,  stretch  muslin  over  the  top  and  put 
feed  on  that ;  the  bees  will  suck  it  through.  I 
feed  rye  flour,  also. 

Mr.  Furman.  Said  he  was  going  to  feed  all 
stocks  more.  It  stimulates  them  and  we  get 
strong  stocks  early.  They  will  brood  fiister  and 
eat  more  honey,  giving  room  for  breeding. 
Feed  regularly,  every  day  a  little  at  a  time. 

Mr.  White.  I  fed  rye  flour  to  twenty  swarms 
last  spring,  and  they  ate  about  half  a  bushel. 

Mr.  May.  Said  he  was  aware  that  men  took 
rye  in  its  liquid  form,  and  could  not  see  how 
temperance  men  could  conscientiously  feed  rye 
to  bees. 

The  following  resolutions  were  a'iopted  : 

Jiesolveif,  Tliat  to  allow  bees  to  winter  on  their 
summer  stands  is  no  better  economy  than  to  let 
other  stock  go  unprovided  for. 
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Besolved,  That  the  American  people  have 
been  thoi-oughly  humbugged  by  patent  bee-hive 
vendors. 

Resolved,  That  every  bee-culturist  ought  to 
take  one  or  more  bee  journals,  to  the  end  that 
bee-culture  as  a  science  may  take  that  elevated 
position  among  the  industries  of  the  State,  that 
is  eminently  its  due. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
this  Association  be  instructed  to  collect  statis- 
tics as  to  the  rise,  progress  and  success  of  bee- 
cultuie  in  the  State,  and  as  to  its  value  as  a 
source  of  wealth  to  individuals  and  to  the  State. 

The  President,  W.  II.  Furman,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Association,  delivered  an  address 
on  bee-cultui'e,-  a  copy  of  whicli  was  requested 
for  publication,  but  Mr.  Furman  refused  to  com- 
ply with  the  request. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  brief  and  concise 
article  on  bee-culture,  to  be  published  by  him  in 
a  pamphlet  he  is  preparing  for  gratuitous  circu- 
lation among  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered 
to  those  paners  that  gave  notice  of  this  meeting  ; 
to  the  C.  &  N.  AV.  and  B.  C.  R.  &  M.  R.  R.  for 
reduced  fare  ;  to  citizens  and  hotels  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  for  reduced  charges ;  to  the  City  Coun- 
cil for  the  free  use  of  the  City  Hall ;  to  the 
officers  of  the  Association,  for  their  efficient 
labors  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agricullure,  for  offering  increased 
premiums  for  tlie  i)roductions  of  the  apiary. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  beekeepers 
at  the  Association,  and  the  session  was  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  one. 

members'  names. 
W.    II.    Furman,    J.    M.   May,   I.    J.  Rogers, 

C.  C.  Williams  and  Abel  Evans,  Cedar  Rapids  ; 
Thomas  Hare,  Lydia  Hare,  Ida  Hare,  Eliza 
Hare  and  Louisa  M.  Downs,  Marion  ;  D.  W. 
Thayer,  S.  A.  Thayer  and  A.  S.  Charberson, 
Vinton  ;  Dr.  E.  Blakesley,  Lizzie  Blakesley  and 
R.  O.  Peters,  Anamosa  ;  W.  M.  Lanphear  and 
]\Ir.  Sandsbury,  Belle  Plaine  ;    W.  Hunt  and  E. 

D.  Hazeltine,  Center  Point ;  Ezra  Ilcald  and 
Wni.  Townsend,  West  Branch  ;  A.  II.  Foster 
and  J.  B.  Thomas.  Mt.  Vernon  ;  G.  H.  White, 
Monticello  ;  A.  J.  Langaman,  Blairstown  ;  E. 
A.  King.  Jefferson  ;  Hiram  Hoagland,  Douglas  ; 
Geo.  W.  Barclay,  Tipton;  Dr.  31.  Cliandler, 
Maquoketa ;  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  Waterloo  :  W. 
S.  Goodhue,  Lisbon  ;  Vf .  F.  Kirk,  Muscatine  ; 
James  Lewis,  Sigourney ;  J.  A.  Bartholomew, 
Western;    Sarah  A.  Dodge,  Fairfax. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Association 
will  be  held  at  Cedar  Rapids,  on  the  third  Wed- 
nesday in  January,  1873. 

W.  H.  Furman,  Pres. 
Geo.  W.  Barclay.    Sec^y. 
A.  B.  Mason,  Asa't  Sec'y. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jourual  ] 

Italia.n  vs.  Black  Bees. 


In  Germany,  France  and  Italy  they  are  settling 
upon  a  nomenclature  for  all  matters  connected 
with  bee-keeiiing.  Until  we  have  definite  tei'ms 
in  English,  we  shall  continue  to  be  diffusive  or 
to  '"'beat  the  air."  L.  L.  L. 


It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  read  in  the 
IVIarch  number  of  the  Journal  that  its  honored 
editor  is  no  more  ;  few  men  have  exerted  them- 
selves in  the  bee  interest  like  him  ;  the  first  to 
embark  in  a  disinterested  bee  journal,  wholly  for 
the  good  of  the  beekeeping  world.  I  say  disin- 
terested, becau.se  all  or  nearly  all  who  follow^ed 
him  with  bee  publications  have  axes  to  grind,  and 
publish  their  papers  for  the  double  purpose  of 
advertising  their  own  stock  of  trade,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  others  to  pay  them  for  doing  it. 
Such  men  are  no  public  benefactors  ;  the  less 
we  have  to  do  with  them,  the  better.  I  am  glad 
to  learn,  that  althougli  the  head  is  removed,  the 
Journal  still  lives,  and  will  continue  its  monthly 
visits  as  heretofore.  It  is,  indeed,  sorrowful  to 
learn  that  so  honorable  a  member  of  the  bee  fra- 
ternity has  gone  ;  one  upon  whom  we  could  rely, 
whose  counsel  was  always  pure  and  unbiased, 
and  who  was  so  abundantly  able  and  willing  to 
enlighten  the  great  body  of  apiarians  of  the 
land..  Personally,  I  never  became  acquainted 
with  the  deceased,  but  I  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  his  journal  for  several  years,  and  I  feel 
as  though  one  of  my  nearest  relatives  had  been 
removed. 

On  page  209,  March  number  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  I  find  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Marvin,  which  is  a  perfect  smasher  in  the  bee 
line.  I  knew  that  bee  science  was  rapidly  being 
perfected,  but  that  article  was  so  far  ahead  of  all 
I  ever  read  or  heard  of,  tliat  I  feel  like  saying  a 
word;  1st,  because  the  report  of  a  certain  bee 
convention  made  him  say  that  Italian  bees  did 
not  work  in  boxes  ;  that  having  projier  knowl- 
edge, more  box  honey  can  be  got  from  Italian 
bees  than  from  black  bees,  and  that  he  can  get 
the  extracted  honey  all  put  back  again  in  boxes. 
If  this  is  so,  it  is  certainly  a  blessing  that  iew 
men  have  got  that  knowledge,  for  then  surely 
would  the  bees  suffer.  But  in  my  limited  expe- 
lience,  I  find  that  neither  Italians  nor  black 
bees  will  store  honey  in  supers  until  the  body  of 
the  hive  is  full.  I  might  extract  it  from  the  body 
of  the  hive  as  often  as  I  pleased,  and  give  the 
bees  access  to  it,  they  would  invariably  carry  it 
back  to  the  brood  chamber  again.  The  instinct 
of  the  honey  bee  is  to  store  its  supplies  as  near 
the  brood  as  possible. 

In  the  next  place,  he  argues  that  the  common 
reason  why  some  fail  to  get  the  Italians  to  loork 
as  well  in  boxes  as  the  blacks,  is  because  the 
Italians  work  earlier  and  later  in  the  season,  and 
when  the  weather  is  cool,  and  few  bees  in  the 
hive.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  could  never  get 
either  the  black  or  Italian  bees  to  stoi-e  in  boxes 
under  such  circumstances,  and  if  he  can,  I 
would  in  connection  with  a  great  many  other 
bee  men,  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  give  us 
his  modus  operandi  in  the  next  Journal. 

He  next  jumps  into  Adam  Grimm  because  he 
saj's  box  honey  is  more  convenient  for  transpor- 
tation, and  that  he,  Marvin,  is  obliged  to  accom- 
pany his  box  honey  to  market  in  order  to  prevent 
the  railroad  or  other  carriers  from  stealing,  &c. 
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This  is  not  so  necessary  in  extracted  honey.  He 
says :  "  The  Arctic  explorers  or  shippers  to  cold  cli- 
mates would  certainly  choose  a  well  cured,  good, 
solid  article  of  extracted  honey."  Well,  suppose 
they  do.  is  that  an  argument  that  box  honey  is 
not  preferable,  and  that  it  should  not  be  made  ? 
Is  it  not  well  understood  that  artificial  honey  is 
and  can  be  made,  and  that  extracted  honey  can 
be  and  often  is  adulterated,  and  that  many  per- 
sons on  that  account  will  not  buy,  much  less 
use  it?  that  extracted  honey,  even  if  pure,  will 
not  sell  near  as  readily  or  for  as  good  a  price  as 
box  honey?  Mr.  Grimm  doubtless  understands 
perfectly  well,  and  probably  acts  in  a  great 
measure  upon  it,  notwithstanding  all  that  Mr. 
Marvin  or  other  men  may  say.  "All  dealers 
would  certainly  dispense  with  boxes  and  wax  if 
they  could  acquire  the  knowledge."  (What 
knowledge?)  "And  especially  in  the  tropics." 
I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  explain.  Again, 
he  says  :  "  How  will  it  be  with  boxes  with  wax 
comb."  I  did  not  know  that  the  bees  made  any 
other  but  wax  combs,  and  as  for  breaking  down 
in  cold  weather,  and  moth  worms  hatching  in 
warm  climates,  the  former  can  be  remedied  by 
making  the  boxes  of  a  proper  size  and  secure 
packing,  and  the  latter  is  no  great  evil,  as  honey 
hardly  ever  stands  over  long  enough  to  be  dam- 
aged in  that  way.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  the 
gentleman's  article  is  too  highly  colored,  and 
that  very  little  good  is  derived  by  beginners  from 
such  writings.  I,  however,  must  confess  that  I 
am  yet  a  novice  at  the  business,  and  have  much 
yet  to  learn.  With  due  regard  for  all,  I  hope 
that  I  have  not  offended  any  one,  and  sorry,  in- 
deed, would  I  be,  if  1  had.  This  has  been  a  hard 
winter  in  our  section.  Many  bees  have  died, 
and  I  fear  many  more,  if  not  attended  to,  will 
die  before  the  spring  ariives.  Few  bees  kept  in 
the  old-fashioned  way,  will  get  over,  and  I  think 
such  a  season  as  the  last,  will  convince  old  fogies 
that  luck  has  little  to  do  with  successful  bee- 
keeping, and  that  good  management  and  plenty 
of  it,  alone  will  prove  the  best  luck. 

Wm.  Baker. 
Milford  Station,  Pa.,  March  16,  1872. 


A 


Dronings. 

Anticipating  what  some  critics  may  think  of 
my  desultory  comments  and  questions,  I  beg 
leave  to  "take  out  a  patent"  on  the  above 
caption. 

1.  Would  it  not  be  of  great  service,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor, to  many  of  your  readers,  and  especially  be- 
ginners, if  you  would  give  us  every  mouth,  a 
brief  list  of  "  Hints?"  You  would  in  that  way 
save  many  a  tyro  from  that  fearful  "too  late," 
which  so  often  throws  him  back  a  whole  year 
in  indispensable  bee  work.  You  may  answer 
that  the  lati'nde  of  your  circulation  is  so  gi-eat 
that  your  "Hints"  would  not  suit  all,  but  as 
your  journal  is  issued  with  such  admirable  punc- 
tuality, the  first  of  every  month,  surely  within 
the  thirty  days,  your  suggestions  would  come 
home  to  every  beekeeper  from  Florida  to  Maine. 

2.  Let  me  advise  my  brethren,  against  transfer- 
ring from  box  hives  to  movable  frame  hives  in 


April,  or  at  any  time  before  swarming— unless  in- 
deed they  have  some  urgent  reason — and  it  must 
be  vei'p  urgent  to  compensate  for  the  almost  inevi- 
table loss  of  brood,  danger  of  robbery,  and  cer- 
tain delay  in  swarming,  accumulation  of  honey, 
&c.,  i^c.  Last  April  I  transferred  a  swarm  from 
an  old  box  hive  to  one  of  Alley's,  and  apparently 
with  great  success,  but  in  a  day  or  two,  the 
robbers  set  in  persistently,  and  I  had  a  long  and 
wearisome  fight  with  them.  I  conquered  them 
at  last,  but  the  bees  did  not  store  one  pound  of 
surplus  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  season. 
Wlien  they  did  get  into  the  side  boxes,  they 
worked  splendidly,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
I  had  waited  until  June  to  transfer  them,  I 
should  have  done  greatly  better. 

3  Wont  Homebody  tell  us  of  a  certain  plan  for 
securing  straight  combs  ?  I  have  tilted  my 
hives  at  every  practicable  angle.  I  have  put  in 
the  nicest  bits  of  comb  guides.  I  have  used 
Colvins'  separators,  and  still  "one  event  con- 
founds them  all,"  the  obstinate  wretches  in  the 
majority  of  cases  Clike  the  Irishman's  hog,  that 
"  i-an  up  all  manners  of  streets  ")  will  run  every 
way  but  up  and  down  ;  the  only  guaranty,  as  far 
as  I  know,  is  to  have  full  sheets  of  empty  comb, 
to  alternate  with  empty  frames. 

4.  The  more  attractive  we  can  make  our 
honey,  the  more  salable  will  it  be,  obviously. 
In  England  (as  I  find  from  a  recent  work  of 
Alfred  Neighbour's),  it  is  all  the  fashion  to 
secure  honey  in  glasses,  most  of  them  with  flat 
toi)s,  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them  with  aper- 
tures of  three  inches  in  the  tops  to  allow  the 
passage  of  the  bees  to  and  from  upper  glasses, 
they  have  (in  most  of  them)  ventilating  tubes, 
which  would  soon  be  useless  eo  nomine,  on  ac- 
count of  propolis,  but  would  answer  admirably 
as  nuclei  for  tlie  combs.  These  glasses  need  not 
be  of  first  quality,  and  if  ordered  in  sufficient 
quantities,  might  be  furnished  (I  should  think) 
at  such  rates  as  would  justify  us  in  using  them 
largely.  Nine  purchasers  out  of  ten  would  pre- 
fer to  pay  the  additional  price,  especially  for 
that  particular  pattern  of  glass,  which  being 
flat  topped  (and  provided  with  a  lid),  can  be 
inverted,  placed  upon  the  table,  and  when  empt- 
ied, could  be  used  until  next  spring  as  an  ordi- 
nary preserve  jar.  I  would  cheerfully  furni.sh 
this  book  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  if  you  think  well 
enougli  of  my  suggestions  to  have  the  illustra- 
tion of  these  glasses  transferred  to  the  Journal. 
They  could  readily  be  gotten  up  in  time  for  the 
honey  season. 

5.  I  have  heard  that  the  editor  of  our  Jour- 
nal has  translated  the  full  works  of  Huber,  with 
notes  and  appendix,  bringing  the  science  up  to 
the  present  day.  If  so,  let  us  start  a  snbsciip- 
tion  list,  and  insist  upon  the  publication.  I 
offer  the  modest  sum  of  ten  dollars  to  begin 
with.  B. 

In  some  seasons  bees  will  get  very  little  honey 
from  the  white  clover,  although  all  the  conditions 
are  apparently  favorable.  In  the  same  way,  Ital- 
ian bees  will  in  some  seasons  get  little  or  no 
honey  from  the  second  crop  of  red  clover,  while 
in  others  they  will  store  largely  from  this  source, 
while  black  bees  are  losing  weight. 
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[For  Witij'uer's  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 


A  Well  Assumed  Moral  ludignation! 


That  our  readers  may  judge  impartially,  we 
insert  Mr.  H.  A.  King's  reply  to  our  personal  of 
March  last. 

The  Defence  Of  Mr.  L.  Against  "Misrepresenta- 
tion." 


"  Wliom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad." 

For  more  than  a  year  past,  we  have  been  the  object 
of  the  grossest  misrepresentations  and  the  vilest  in- 
sinuations, but  tip  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Wagner's  death, 
Mr.  Langstroth  himself  liad  maintained  his  usual 
dignified  position  in  tliis  controveisy.  But  "liow  are 
the  mighty  fallen."  Scarcely  were  the  funeral  servi- 
ces of  Mr.  Wagner  ended,  when  Mr.  L.  seized  his  pen, 
and  descending  far  below  the  plane  of  common  re- 
spect, gives  vent  to  a  tirade  of  foul  aspersions  and 
da''k  insinuations  while  under  the  iufluence  of  a  well 
assumed  "  moral  indignation." 

For  this  furious  outburst,  which  he  says  some  of 
his  readers  may  think  is  overdone  and  "  will  recoil  up- 
on himself,"  he  pleads  as  an  excuse,  what  he  calls  our 
"  December  utterances"'  against  him,  and  that  a  sa- 
cred duty  to  the  late  Mr.  Wagner  demanded  it.  Mr. 
L.  must  have  carelessly  neglected  the  imperative  call 
of  duty,  or  else  tliis  is  only  an  excuse,  for  his  article 
contains  no  defence  of  Mr.  W.,  nor  a  reply  to  any- 
tliiug  said  aijainst  him;  and  Mr.  Fisher,  Jr.,  one  of 
Langstrotli  &  Otis's  attorneys,  pronounced  our  De- 
cember article  "  a  fair  and  genteel  discussion  on  the 
subject."  We  believe  it  has  been  Mr.  L.'s  policy 
from  the  first  to  have  otherx  keep  up  a  steady  fire 
against  us,  hoping  to  secure  our  defeat,  and  eventu- 
ally our  service  in  his  behalf  About  a  year  since  he 
said  that  if  he  had  been  connected  with  a  man  like 
us,  he  would  have  done  well ;  and  not  long  after- 
wards, he  said  to  us,  "  with  your  energy,  you  would 
have  made  a  fortune  out  of  my  patent."  We  replied 
by  telling  him  that  in  view  of  his  course,  in  refusing 
to  compromise,  we  should  give  him  the  benefit  of  all 
the  energy  he  ga\e  us  credit  for. 

Our  success  in  obtaining  testimony  invalidating  his 
patent,  caused  a  change  in  his  tactics.  If  we  could 
not  be  forced  to  capitulate  by  warfare,  perhaps  our 
desire  for  peace,  and  supposed  love  of  money  might 
induce  us  to  give  them  the  victory.  Hence  a  share  of 
the  spoils,  and  a  union  with  such  illustrious  men  was 
tendered  to  us.  The  dishonorable  terms  of  compro- 
mise to  secure  a  union  and  an  extension  were  re- 
jected, but  the  proposition  admonished  us  of  our 
duty  in  another  direction.  We  acted  promptly  and 
energetically,  and  not  without  success,  as  the  pen  of 
Mr.  L.  has  well  proven. 

We  believe  these  are  the  acts  which  have  driven 
him  to  desperation.  He  has  become  convinced  that 
the  proposed  union  cannot  be  eflTected,  and  now  he 
"  will  hold  no  terms  with  such  a  man."  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  gained,  and  as  he  alone  is  left,  he 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  dealing  the  deadly  blows 
of  revenge,  himself.  We  told  Mr.  Otis  that  they  had 
no  one  to  blame  but  themselves,  for  they  refused  to 
compromise  when  we  could  have  done  so  honorably, 
for  then  we  had  not  the  thousandth  part  of  the  evi- 
dence we  now  have,  against  Mr.  L.'s  claims,  but  we 
never  could  have  united  with  anyone  to  collect  black- 
mail from  the  honest  beekeepers  of  the  land.  We 
would  not  intimate  that  Mr.  L.  himself  has  ever  done 
this,  for  we  will  make  no  insinuations  atrainst  liis 
cliaracter.     Our  editorial  Avritteu   at  Washington  bo- 


fore  we  had  heard  of  Mr.  L.'s  acciJent,  or  Mr.  W's 
death,  closed  with  the  following  words  : 

But  as  we  said  before,  so  wo  still  say,  we  have  no  ill  will 
towards  Mr.  Wafjuer,  or  Otis,  and  that  we  have  the  same  kind 
regards  for  Mr.  Langstroth,  that  we  have  ever  manifested. 
And  we  stand  ready,  as  soon  as  the  conflict  is  over,  to  do  more 
for  him  than  we  ever  proposed  to  do. 

He  refuses  to  give  credit  to  our  Christian  character 
and  non-resistant  principles,  and  labors  to  convince 
his  readers,  that  our  heart  is  full  of  malice  towards 
him.  He  says  we  boast  of  our  religious  devotion, 
and  as  proof,  quotes  the  following,  from  a  biographical 
sketch  of  our  life,  published  in  the  Phrenolof/ical  Jour- 
nal, February,  1871,  and  leaves  his  readers  to  infer, 
that  the  language  is  our  owu  : 

Active  out-of-door  exerci.se  liaving  now  restored  the  health 
of  Mr.  King,  his  impulses  of  duty,  again  called  him  to  the 
home  missionary  field.  A  psculi.irity  in  his  labor,  was  tliat 
he  never  received  any  pay  for  his  ministerial  work,  not  ev^n 
for  traveling  expenses,  when  called  to  journey  for  the  benelit 
of  his  fellow  men,  many  miles  by  rail.  This  has  given  him 
great  power  with  skeptical  minds,  since  they  could  not 
question  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  sincerity  of  Lis 
purposes. 

the  business,  however,  to  which  he  gave  such  impetus, 
now  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  his  absence,  and  yielding  to  a 
strung  outside  pressure,  ui>on  niiiture  deliberation,  he  decided 
to  return  to  his  business,  under  the  solemn  vow  that  he  woulil 
use  all  his  surplus  income  to  advance  the  holy  work  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  youth. 

Mr.  L.  may  well  quote  ; 

Alas  for  the  rarity  of  Christian  cliariiy, 

for  his  whole  article  — especially  at  this  point — is  a 
sad,  but  forcible  illustration  of  its  truth.  It  is  a  com- 
mon fault  of  biographers  to  praise  too  much,  but  it 
is  not  common  for  men  of  Mr.  L.'s  standing,  to  wan- 
der so  far  from  the  subject  of  controversy  to  obtain 
matter  to  injure  tlie  jicrsonal  character  of  his  oppo- 
nent. If  these  are  his  best  weapons,  and  his  cause  is 
to  be  maiutained  by  poetical  quotations,  works  of 
fiction  and  attacks  upon  our  personal  character, 
weak  indeed  must  be  his  position  against  those  who 
he  imagiues  are  his  opponents  and  maligners. 

We  thank  Mr.  L.  for  his  just  criticism  on  our  ex- 
tract from  the  Cleveland  paper  concerning  Mr.  Moon's 
invention  of  movable  fratnes.  We  quoted  the  report 
of  most  of  the  speeches  from  the  Cleveland  papers 
and  put  in  that  quotation  without  thinking  that  we 
were  reporting  it,  officially,  as  secretary  of  the  North 
American  Beekeeper's  Association.  Mr.  L.  is  also 
entitled  to  our  thanks,  for  calling  our  attention  to  our 
announcement  that  we  should  not  be  a  candidate  for 
any  office.  By  the  solicitation  of  friends  we  concluded 
to  allow  our  name  to  be  used  lest  our  opponents 
should  claim  I  hat  our  refusal  was  evidence  of  fears  of 
the  result.  We  inform  Mr.  L.  that  the  quotation 
from  our  Jooknal,  where  we  are  represented  as 
saying  that  Huber  used  the  2}rese7it  style  of  frames,  is 
a  "typographical  error,  as  the  context  shows  that  it 
should  read  "section  style." 

The  quotation  about  "  bottomless  pit,"  is  itself  a 
quotation  from  one  of  the  attacks  made  on  us  a  year 
ago.  Mr.  L.'s  reply  to  Baron  Von  Berlepsch  we  trust 
will  meet  a  response  from  that  gentleman,  and  if  so, 
the  extent  of  our  influence  in  the  preparation  of  his 
"  Declaration"  will  be  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  sup- 
posed discrepancies  noticed  in  the  Bienenzeituiig. 

Mr.  King's  complaints  of  "gross  misrepresen- 
tations and  vile  insinuations"  unsustained  by 
any  facts,  come  with  very  bad  grace  from  the  man 
who  was  the  first  aggressor  in  this  controversy. 
Not  until  February,  1>71,  did  Mr.  Wagner  call 
attention  to  the  vVorthlessness  of  his  patents — 
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■while  in  December,  1870,  Mr.  Kirifr  telegraphed 
to  the  convention  at  Indianapolis,  these  words  : 

'*  R.  C.  Otis,  of  Wisconsin  is  publicly  niakiug  many 
false  statemeuts  to  defeat  uniou  at  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Otis  is  no  true  friend  to  Mr.  Laugstroth."  (See  Am. 
B.  J.,  Feb.,  1871,  p.  173.) 

We  call  special  attention  to  Mr.  King's  un- 
qualified admission  that  up  to  last  March,  "Mr. 
Langstroth  had  maintained  his  usual  dignified 
position  in  this  controversy."  Oar  course,  how- 
ever highly  appreciated,  was  no  protection 
against  his  insinuations  of  bribery,  fraud  and 
personal  dishonor ;  nor  from  his  very  w«-digni- 
tied  sneers.  The  public  will  judge  whether  we 
have  vindicated  our  friend  by  dischai'ging  "the 
sacred  duty  that  was  laid  upon  us  of  exposing" 
his  calumniators.  We  have  never  attempted  to 
infiuence  any  one  to  attack  the  character  of  Mr. 
King. 

One  year  ago,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  Mr. 
Otis'  attorneys,  we  told  Mr.  King  that  his  hives, 
in  our  opinion,  had  nothing  of  special  value  not 
covered  by  our  patent ;  and  that  if  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  apiarian  career  he  had  h.onestly  taken 
hold  of  our  invention  instead  of  infringing  upon 
it,  he  might  by  his  eneigy  have  made  a  fortune 
for  us  both.     We  think  so  still. 

As  we  have  never  desired  any  compromise,  but 
have  sought  in  every  legitimate  way  to  bring  the 
suit  to  a  trial,  our  readers  will  place  the  proper 
estimate  upon  Mr.  King's  assertions,  inferences, 
and  conjectures  on  this  subject. 

Strong  professions,  of  a  desire  to  guard  the 
public  against  "black  mail,"  are  suspicious, 
wheij  made  by  one  who  has  never  remonstrated 
agaiftst  the  "  beveled  edge  comb-guide"  fraud, 
and  who  is  engaged  in  selling  "  rights''''  to  a  hive 
which,  while  claiming  to  be  covered  by  three 
patents,  uses  with  some  petty  exceptions,  the 
patented  features  of  none  of  them. 

Mr.  King  says  that  a  year  ago  "he  had  not 
the  thousandth  part  of  tlie  evidence  against  the 
Langstroth  patent  that  he  now  has  ;  "  and  yet  he 
iluni  informed  us  tliat  the  foreign  evidence,  if  put 
into  proper  shape,  was  enough.  Discerning 
men,  gauging  his  necessities  in  the  suit  by  liis 
"year  of  toils"  in  Europe  and  America,  will 
only  laugh  when  he  calls  my  claims  "ridicu- 
lous ;"  they  can  never  believe  that  he  piles  such 
Pelions  upon  Ossas,  in  the  way  of  testimony, 
out  of  mere  zeal  for  works  of  su)>ererogation  ! 

We  want  no  charity  from  Mr.  King,  l^ut  if  the 
courts  decide  that  he  has  our  money  we  shall  be 
glad  to  get  it. 

Until  Mr.  King  says  that  the  revelation  to  the 
whole  world  of  that  "solemn  vow"  was  unau- 
thorized by  him,  he  cannot  be  acquitted  of  the 
cliarge  of  violating  the  Master's  precepts. 

In  the  supplement  to  the  January,  1871,  No. 
of  his  paper,  Mr.  King  began  this  controversy 
through  the  press,  by  devoting  nearly  three  col- 
umns to  a  bitter  attack  ttpon  the  personal  and 
business  character  of  Mr.  Otis.  He  prefaced  it 
with  this  declaration:  "It  has  been  a  rule  of 
our  life  tliat  when  we  could  not  speak  well  of  a 
man,  we  would  say  nothing  about  him.  We  do 
not  now  propose  to  violate  this  rtile" — and  yet 
Le  scritpled  not  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Otis  had 


been  guilty  of  bribery  and  fraud,  and  makes 
this  fling  at  his  religious  character  :  "  We  once 
rejjroved  him,  and  should  judge  from  his  an- 
swer that  he  formerly  belonged  to  a  Christian 
church,  but  is  now  living  in  a  backslidden  state." 
Can  a  man  who  with  loud  professions  of  lofty 
morality,  thus  assails  the  good  name  of  a  busi- 
ness competitor,  feel  surprised  that  the  purity  of 
his  motives  shoitld  be  questioned,  or  that  men 
should  think  that  while  he  "prays  cream,  he 
lives  only  skim  milk  ?  " 

That  our  readers  may  see  how  little  of  extract 
or  quotation,  and  how  mttcli  of  a  desire  to  injure 
us,  there  is  in  that  part  of  his  report  which  we 
criticized,  we  give  the  language  which  he  used. 
After  describing  "a  beautiful  honey  pyramid 
which  Mr.  Moon  had  placed  upon  the  President's 
table,"  he  says  :  , 

"  An  article  appeared  in  one  of  the  Cleveland 
papers  next  day,  to  the  effect  that  the  beekeepers  of 
America  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Moon  for  the 
first  invention  of  movable  comb  frames  in  America, 
which  have  been  used  in  various  forms  since  their 
first  invention  by  liim  in  1838.  Although  we  did  not 
know  of  its  intended  puhlicution  there  until  we  saw 
it  in  the  paper,  yet  we  speak  advisedly  when  we  say 
that  the  movable  frame,  with  narrow  top  bars  sus- 
pended on  rabbits,  with  shallow  chamber,  etc.,  should 
be  called  the  '  Moon  Frame." 

If  Mr.  King  still  "  thanks  us  for  our  just  criti- 
cism," will  lie  show  it  by  retracting  his  charge 
that  we  violated  the  generous  confidence  reposed 
in  us  by  those  two  conventions,  or  mu.st  we 
accept  his  recognition  of  our  previous  "dignified 
position,"  as  a  full  withdrawal  of  all  charges  up 
to  tlie  date  of  that  March  personal  ? 

Mr.  King's  failure  to  answer  grave  charges, 
while  he  carefully  vindicates  his  historical  accu- 
racy from  a  typographical  error,  is  very  sugges- 
tive of  that  "  interpolated  the.'''' 

We  are  quite  willing  to  wait  for  the  Baron's 
explanation  of  the  supposed  discrepaniics. 

"^ A  well  axuumed  vwral  indignation!'^  Mr. 
King  may  yet  have  occasion  to  say  :  "  These  are 
a  few  of  the  unpleasantcst  words  pen  ever  put 
to  paper. ' ' 

btretched  wounded  and  helpless  on  our  bed, 
the  best  of  friends  had  died  in  an  adjoining- 
room  :  instead  of  his  genial  morning  saluta- 
tions, came  stidden  word  that  he  was  danger- 
ously ill,  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  the 
terrible  announcement  that  he  was  dead.  Mr. 
King  cf)ming  (as  he  himself  takes  pafns  to 
inform  the  public)  to  that  house  of  sorrow — 
need  we  say  unbidden  and  most  unwelcome — 
learned  by  his  intrusion  all  these  facts  from  our 
own  lips  ;  was,  therefore,  personally  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  we  wrote — 
heard  tliat  there  was  no  likeness  of  our  departed 
friend,  and  that  we  had  not  lieen  able  to  take 
even  a  last  look  at  his  remains  ;  knew  furtlier 
how  soon  after  that  visit  there  came  to  that 
alflicted  family  the  accusations  which  appeared 
in  the  Indianapolis  Journal.  What  need  alas  ! 
was  there  on  our  part  of  any  pretended  moral  in- 
dignation '?  and  what  a  revelation  does  this  man 
make  of  him.self  by  his  cruel  suggestion  ! 

If  we  did  step  beyond  the  limits  which  wc  had 
previously  assigned  to  ourselves  in  this  contro- 
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versy ;  if  our  facts  were  too  strong  to  require 
any  aid  from  epithets  and  comparisons  how- 
ever true  and  however  obviously  sugsested — let 
our  readers  "'put  themselves  in  our  place,"  and 
picture  the  tragical  circumstances  under  which 
we  wrote. 

In  all  this  controversy,  Mr.  King  has  given  his 
read  rs  only  his  own  side  ;  while  we  have  obeyed 
the  almost  sacred  injunction  "■audire  alteram 
parlent''^  "'to  hear  the  other  side,"  so  truly  em- 
bodied in  Mr.  Wagner's  manly  offer,  and  Jiave 
given  oiir  readers  both  sides  ;  so  that  if  any  injus- 
tice should  be  done,  the  bane  and  the  antidote 
might  go  together.  Only  an  honest  cause  could 
afford  this. 

Loathing  the  necessity  which  forced  upon  us 
these  personal  controversies,  we  again  express 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  referred  for  settle- 
ment to  the  only  impartial  Tribv\nal. 

L.  L.  Langstuoth. 

WasJiingtm,  D.  G.,  April,  1872. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Jourua.1.] 

Dysentery  in  Bees, 

The  winter  just  closing  has  been  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  to  bee-culture  ever  known  in 
this  State.  I  am  of  opinion  that  two-thirds  of 
all  the  bees  in  this  part  of  the  State  have  died. 
Some  beekeepers  have  lost  all,  and  others  have 
lost  more  than  half.  I  have  fared  better  than 
most  others,  having  lost  only  five  out  of 
seventeen  colonies,  and  only  two  of  them  by 
disease.  The  other  three  were  smothered  by  a 
heavy  sleet  on  newly-fallen  snow.  The  disease 
that  has  carried  off  so  many  bees  is  what  is 
termed  dysentery.  In  most  cases  plenty  of  honey 
has  been  left  in  the  hives. 

I  have  been  of  opinion,  since  the  disease  first 
manifested  itself,  that  it  was  caused  by  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  honey  gathered  from  the  honey- 
dew  that  was  so  abundant  last  summer  and  fall. 
%  Honey-dew  is  produced  by  several  kinds  of 
I  aphides.  That  which  was  so  abundant  in  this  part 
of  the  country  last  season  was  the  ]>roduct  of  the 
white  cottony  looking  insects  called  beech  lice. 
Much  of  the  honey  stored  from  July  to  Novem- 
ber was  from  this  source,  for  it  continued  to  be 
abundant  even  after  the  first  severe  frosts.  Per- 
haps, if  the  M'inter  had  been  mild  like  the  pre- 
ceding one,  so  that  the  bees  could  have  had  a 
good  fly  occasionally,  they  would  have  lived, 
notwithstanding  the  poor  quality  of  the  honey. 
I  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  honey- 
dew  predisposed  the  bees  to  disease  by  visiting, 
on  yesterday,  a  neighborhood  where  there  is  no 
beech  timber.  There  I  found  that  the  bees  are 
wintering  as  Avell  as  could  be  desired,  no  colonies 
having  been  lost,  and  all  seeming  to  be  in  a  per- 
fectly healthy  condition. 

If  the  honey  had  been  extracted  from  the 
combs  last  fall,  and  the  bees  fed  with  sugar 
syruiJ  until  they  had  enough  to  winter  them, 
they  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  in  far  better 
condition  this  sprin,^ 

M.  Mahix. 

New  Castle,  Ind.,  March  1,  1873. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jourual.] 

The  Winter  in  Michigan. 

The  past  winter  has  been  very  disastrous  to 
the  beekeeping  fraternity  of  Michigan,  for 
throughout  the  State  there  has  been  a  fearful 
fatality  among  the  bees. 

I  have  heard  from  several  counties,  and  from 
all  alike  comes  the  doleful  report  of  dysentery 
and  death.  We  at  the  college  have  lost  nine 
colonies,  while  nrany  more  unlucky  still  have 
from  forty  to  one  hundred  deceased  colonies. 

The  cause  generally  assigned  for  this  fatality 
is  the  unparalleled  severity  of  the  winter.  But 
as  the  symptoms  are  the  same  in  every  case, 
viz.,  much  thin  uncapped  honey,  sour  and  other- 
wise unwholesome  to  the  taste,  in  all  the  lifeless 
hives,  besmeared  combs,  and  intolerable  stench. 
We  believe  the  cause  to  be  tlie  same  in  all  cases, 
and  think  it  as  evident  that  it  results  from  sour 
honey, 

Onr  bees  that  have  died  were  fixed  for  winter 
quarters  the  last  of  October, 

We  then  noticed  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
uncapped  honey,  but  as  it  seemed  sweet,  we 
believed  it  would  thicken,  and  be  capped  over 
before  we  should  ])ut  them  into  the  cellar. 

We  took  considerable  honey  away,  and  were 
rather  careful  to  take  that  which  was  nicely 
capped  over  to  keep  for  spring  feeding.  We 
have  a  fine  dry  cellar,  and  have  always  had  ex- 
cellent success  in  wintering,  so  we  passed  the 
winter  away  from  tlie  college,  without  the  least 
foreboding  as  to  the  welfare  of  our  beautiful 
three-striped  Italians,  But  a  sad  prospect 
awaitgd  our  return,  our  bees  then  appearing  as 
stated  above.  Why  the  flowers  of  the  past 
autitmn  should  have  yielded  thin  honey,  which 
the  bees  should  regard  as  unworthy  of  being 
capped,  I  think  a  mystery.  If  tlie  "season  had 
been  wet,  instead  of  unprecedentedly  dry,  I  think 
it  would  have  seemed  more  explainable. 

Last  summer  we  used  the  two  most  excellent 
honey  extractors,  the  Peabody  and  St.  Charles, 
Illinois,  machine,  and  extracted,  I  believe,  from 
seven  colonies  enough  to  pay  for  eithei-  machine. 
If  we  had  thrown  out  the  thin  honey  in  the  fall 
and  sold  it,  buying  and  feeding  cofiee  sugar, 
a  la  Novice,  I  am  sure  we  might  still  have  our 
bees,  thus  saving  .*90,  If  all  our  apiarists  had 
done  the  same,  thousands  of  dollars  would  have 
been  saved  to  our  State, 

Apropos  to  machines,  I  would  say  that  no 
apiarist  can  afford  to  be  without  a  mel-extractor. 
We  also  found  Dr.  Davis'  queen  nursery  most 
serviceable.  

I  cannot  close  this  article  without  speaking 
my  commendation  of  the  neat  Peabody  Extrac- 
tor, the  St.  Charles  machine,  rendered  easy  to 
work  and  admirably  by  the  gearing,  and  Dr. 
Davis'  queen  nursery,  which  is  invaluable  in 
helping  us  to  rai.se  and  keep  our  queens  without 
trouble  or  danger. 

A.  .1.  Cook. 

Agri'-uUural  College,  Lansing,  Michigan. 


Where  did  Noa'i  preserve  the  bees  during  the 
flood  ?    In  the  ark -hives. 
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[For  the  Araeiican  Bee  Journal.] 

Doctors'  Differences— Swarms  and  Strong  Stocks. 


The  beginner  in  beekeeping  meets  with  much 
to  perplex  him  in  the  contradictory  statements 
of  those  looked  upon  as  "  masters."  I  had  con- 
cluded that  on  hiving  a  swarm,  it  was  desirable 
to  have  it  on  its  stand  as  soon  as  possible,  other- 
wise the  bees  wovdd  mark  the  new  location  and 
adheie  to  it.  In  February  number  J.  Butler  re- 
commends that  swarms  intended  to  be  returned 
should  be  kept  hived  until  after  sunset.  Will  he 
oblige  us  by  stating  why  this  is  necessary,  and 
what  is  done  with  them  from  the  time  of  hiving 
until  they  are  returned?  Will  he  also  state 
what  basket  hives  are  ?  I  have  also  thought 
that  the  great  desideratum  for  safe  wintering  is 
strong  stocks,  but  now  comes  Mr.  Hosmer,  at 
the  Cleveland  Convention,  with  the  theory  that 
all  stocks  should  be  reduced  to  one-quart,  pre- 
paratory to  going  into  winter  quarters.  To  suc- 
ceed, I  presume  this  small  quantity  of  bees  must 
have  peculiar  management. 

Enquirer. 

Carlton,  Ontario,  March,  1873. 


Glycerine  as  Bee  Feed  and  to  Prevent  Candying. 

Mr.  Editor  :— In  December  number  you  state 
that  glycerine  is  useful  for  the  above  purposes. 
What  should  be  its  price?  In  one  town,  I  am 
told,  40  to  7.5  cents  per  pound,  and  am  assured 
that  both  samples  are  pure"  If  glycerine  will 
prevent  sugar  syrup  from  candying,  might  it  not 
be  added  to  the  honey  for  the  same  purpose?  I 
lind  that  honey  heated  by  being  kept  in  boiling 
water,  does  not  candy  as  long  as  it  is  kept  in  a 
dark  vessel,  but  on  its  being  drawn  in  glass  ves- 
sels it  candies  directly. 

Enquirer. 

Ontario,  Canada,  February,  1872. 


Fertilizing  Queens  in  Confinement, 

Messrs.  Editors  : — You  will  allow  me  through 
the  columns  of  your  May  number  to  answer  the 
queries  of  brothers  Nesbit  and  Gardner,  in  re- 
gard to  fertilizing  queens  in  confinement.  I 
would  have  done  so  througli  the  April  number, 
but  my  Mai'ch  number  did  not  come  to  hand  in 
time,  not  having  received  it  until  the  14th,  and 
you  require  all  communications  to  be  sent  in  by 
the  1.5tli.  loth  brothers  Nesbit  and  Gardner 
ask  about  the  same  questions  in  substance. 
1st.  Why  do  you  place  sweetened  water  in  old 
combs  on  a  shelf  in  the  lop  end  of  the  fertilizing 
room,  if  the  workers  are  not  allowed  to  fly  ? 
Answer  :  The  drones  become  weary  of  flying, 
and  very  many  of  them  will  alight  on  this  shelf, 
and  there  find  something  to  refresh  them  ;  we 
are  apprized  of  the  fact  that  dronts  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  refreshments  from  home. 
2d.  Wiiy  do  I  plank  or  board  up  the  sides  of  the 
house  two  feet  ?  Answer  :  We  do  not  think  a 
house  six  feet  high  is  high  enough  ;  does  not 


give  sufficient  height  for  them  to  fly,  unless  you 
run  your  tent  pole  high  in  the  centre.  A  smooth 
dirt  floor  might  do  as  well  as  boards  ;  we  prefer 
the  boards.  3d.  Why  do  we  put  the  dark  calico 
over  the  top?  Answer  :  To  prevent  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  from  creating  too  great  heat  upon 
the  nucleus  boxes.  If  the  house  could  be  ar- 
ranged in  the  shade  (not  loo  much)  of  a  tree  or 
trees,  common  brown  cotton  may  be  used. 
4th.  Is  there  no  chances  of  queens  entering  the 
wrong  nucleus,  and  destroying  each  other? 
Answer  :  We  never  had  one  killed  in  this  way  ; 
we  mark  our  boxes  differently,  by  painting,  or 
by  pieces  of  different  colored  paper.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  we  have,  we  believe,  answered  the  En- 
quirers satisfactorily,  and  will  simply  add,  that 
all  apiarians  who  decide  to  buihl  a  fertilizer  ac- 
cording to  my  plan,  must  carry  out  the  ichole  plan 
as  I  have  attempted  to  fully  describe  it  through 
the  journals.  There  is  no  doubt  but  some  will 
fail,  as  I  have  before  stated.  Men  love  to  add  to 
or  take  fi-oni  what  they  read  ;  my  motto  is  to 
fully  carry  out  what  I  read,  and  if  I  fail  at  first, 
I  consider  all  the  circumstances,  and  fi-equently 
find  that  1  was  to  blame.  We  are  aware  that 
there  are  a  few  doubting  Thomas's  We  are 
aware  tliat  there  are  men  who  will  donbt  even 
what  their  eyes  see.  Such  men  are  presump- 
tuous, and  do  not  like  to  admit  the  fact  that 
other  men  can  experiment  and  bring  new  things 
to  light.     The  world  is  full  of  such. 

Will.  R.  King. 
Franldin,  Ky. 


•  [For  the  Aiueiican  Bee  Journal.] 

On  Sugar  Syrup  for  Wintering  Bees. 

In  March  number,  pagj  212,  Mr.  L.  L.  Lang- 
stroth  says  :  Novice's  observation  shown  to  me 
by  Mr.  Wagner,  that  bees  when  wintered  on 
sugar  syrup,  in  their  first  flight  do  not  discharge 
their  faeces  like  tliose  fed  on  honey,  is  entirely 
new  to  me,  &c.  Novice,  in  his  article  on  page 
198,  says  :  "'We  have  read  in  the  .Journal  of  some 
such  occurrence,  but  have  always  had  a  little 
doubt  about  their  first  flight  in  spring  not  show- 
ing some  discolored  spots  on  the  clean  snow,  but 
now  we  iiave  verified  it  sure."  We  were  the  one 
that  Novice  did  not  believe,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  writer  that  he  somewhat  doubted.  When 
we  made  such  a  statement  in  the  American  Bee 
Journ.al  (we  think  it  was  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  but  are  not  sure),  we  expected  that  but 
very  few  would  believe  us  ;  but  it  was  a  fact,  and 
belief  or  unbelief  does  not  alter  facts.  The  cry 
now  comes  up  from  any  quantity  of  correspon- 
dents, that  their  bees  are  all  dead,  or  have  the  bee 
cholera,  &c.,  &c.  The  reader  is  already  aware, 
if  he  has  followed  us  in  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, that  we  do  not  believe  that  bee  cholera,  or 
dysentery  as  it  is  called,  is  a  contagious  disease. 
It  is  caused  by  improper  food  and  improper  ven- 
tilation. Remove  the  cau.se  ;  allow  the  bees  a 
jjurifying  flight,  and  there  is  no  more  disease. 
Last  spring  was  very  dry  in  some  localities,  and 
there  was  large  quantities  of  insect  honey  dew. 
In  the  absence  of  other  forage,  the  bees  stored 
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considerable  quantities  of  it,  and  in  many  locali- 
ties there  was  considerable  late  thin  honey  stored, 
and  again  in  many  cases,  the  bees  were  left  on 
tlieir  summer  stands,  improperly  prepared  for 
winter,  and  the  winter  set  in  extra  cold  and 
early.  The  hives  were  filled  with  frost  in  every 
part  (except  in  the  cluster  of  bees),  caused  by 
the  breath  of  the  bees,  and  the  first  moderate 
weather  melts  and  moistens  up  the  hive,  and  also 
the  honey  to  a  certain  extent. 

Now,  in  reply  to  the  note  on  pao;e  313,  we 
never  tried  emptying  their  honey,  only  suggested 
the  plan.  Our  suggestions  to  correspondents 
are  :  If  the  cholera,  or  bee  disease,  as  you  call 
it,  is  caused  by  the  insect  honey  stored  in  the 
hive,  the  remedy  is  to  watch  the  sources  from 
which  your  bees  are  gathering  their  supply  and 
extract  all  this  insect  honey,  and  feed  eitlier 
good  honey  for  winter,  or  sugar  syrup.  If  caused 
by  thin  watery  lioney,  extract  all  and  evaporate 
by  heat  and  feed  it  back  again.  I  hold  that  10 
lbs.  of  good  thick  honey  is  better  than  30  lbs. 
of  thin,  watery  stuff;  or,  in  other  words,  10  lbs. 
of  good  lioney,  of  the  proper  density,  will  go 
further  towards  wintering  a  swarm  of  bees  than 
30  lbs.  of  thin,  watery  honey.  We  have  actu- 
ally wintered  swarms  on  the  summer  stands  in 
an  open  bee  shed  and  in  an  old-fashioned  straw 
hive,  when  we  lived  in  Lower  Canada,  where 
they  were  confined  to  the  hive  by  the  weather 
from  the  1st  of  October  until  the  20th  day  of 
April  (nearly  7  months),  and  at  times  during  the 
winter  the  mercury  was  40"  below  zero.  Don't 
tell  us  that  bees  freeze  to  death  in  cold  weather, 
when  they  are  in  a  proper  condition,  for  we  shall 
doubt  your  word  after  our  experience,  even  worse 
than  Novice  doubted  ours.  On  their  first  flight, 
the  bees  did  not  even  sjjeck  the  snow  one  parti- 
cle. We  have  wintered  on  the  summer  stands 
in  Wisconsin,  with  just  as  good  results  in  the 
Dirtch  hive.  Those  bees  were  wintered  on  good 
honey.  We  had  no  extractors  in  those  days. 
Honey  gatliered  in  good  weather,  from  white 
clover  in  June,  or  from  basswood  in  July,  is 
good  enou,^h  for  bees  to  winter  on  provided  it  is 
stored  by  a  good  strong  stock,  with  plenty  of 
rrursing  bees  or  evaporators.  For  in  such  a  stock 
it  is  evaporated  sufficiently  before  being  sealed 
up.  The  reader  will  recollect,  that  with  our 
first  season's  operations  with  the  Hrusclika,  we 
stated  that  we  had  two  stocks  of  black  bees, 
and  their  honey  was  tliin  and  watery,  while 
honey  gathered  from  the  same  source  and  at  the 
same  time  by  the  Italians,  was  extra  thick  ;  we 
hastily  and  erroneously  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  difference  in  the  breed  of  bees  caused 
that  difference,  but  another  season's  operations 
has  convinced  us  that  it  is  or  was  the  condition 
that  the  stock  was  in  at  tlie  time  of  gathering  the 
honey.  For  illustration,  take  a  large  stock  of 
all  old  bees  (a  stock  that  has  been  queenless  for 
quite  a  while,  and  that  has  but  very  few  rrursing 
bees  aird  iro  brood),  and  they  will  gather  Iroirey 
rapidly  in  a  flush  time,  birt  their  honey  will  be 
thin  arrd  watery,  or  imperfectly  evaporated.  We 
occasioirally  have  cool,  wet  seasons,  and  none  of 
the  horrey  that  is  stored  is  of  good  qrrality  for 
wintering  purposes.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Marvin, 
of  St.  Charles,  111.,  that  suggested,  or  had  actu- 


ally tried  the  experiment  of  extracting  as  fast  as 
gathered,  and  evaporated  by  heat.  At  all  events, 
this  experiment  should  be  tried,  as  it  would  in- 
increase  the  yield  of  lioney  per  stock  wonderfully 
in  time  of  basswood  bloom.  In  an  article  on 
wiirtering  bees  on  their  summer  stand,  we  will 
give  our  views  on  preventing  the  accumulation 
of  frost  in  the  hive. 

Elisha  Gallup. 
Orchard,  Iowa. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Joiii-aal.] 

The  "  New  Ilea, "  Bee  Hive. 


Mr.  Gallup,  intlie  Journal  for  March,  page  308, 
in  an  article  on  his  "Twin  Hive,"  says:  "Mr. 
D.  L.  Adair  has  worked  his  sections  in  this 
manner  for  years,  if  we  rightly  understand  him." 
With  some  little  diiference  in  details,  I  have, 
and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  confirm  most  of  the 
conclusions  that  friend  Gallup  has  arrived  at,  but 
I  think  I  have  got  the  thing  a  little  more  perfect 
thair  he  has.  I,  as  long  as  two  years  ago,  re- 
moved all  cross-partitions  in  the  hive,  and  now 
have  one  continuous  chamber  from  3  to  4  feet 
long,  having  discovered  that  they  destroyed  the 
unity  of  the  colony,  and  that  the  queen  would 
confine  herself  to  fewer  sheets  of  comb,  and  at 
the  same  time,  and  be  more  prolific  when  she 
could  have  it  all  compactly  together.  Her  brood 
nest  is  made  to  occupy  the  middle  of  the  cham- 
ber-, while  the  ends  are  filled  out  with  pure  solid 
honey.  The  centre  board  or  division,  I  find  to 
be  a  positive  injury,  besides  which,  as  Mr.  Gal- 
lup uses  it,  it  is  covered  by  xilbert  Kelsey's 
patent,  which  I  used  ten  years  ago,  and  dis- 
carded oir  account  of  this  very  division  board. 
The  hive  is  simpler  without  the  division,  arrd 
will  be  found  to  work  better.  Without  going 
into  details,  I  will  just  say  that  this  arrangement 
of  hive  proves  with  me  to  be  more  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  instincts  and  wants  of  the  bee 
than  any  I  have  seen.  It  is  the  only  reliable 
plan  for  controlling  swarming.  It  renders  the 
mel-extractor  useless  for  securing  the  greatest 
profit,  as  nearly  as  much  honey  can  be  secured 
in  the  conrb  as  can  be  obtained  by  the  honey 
machine,  and  will  sell  for  three  times  as  much 
per  pound.  By  the  use  of  the  continuous  cham- 
ber, and  the  unity  of  the  colony  thereby  secured, 
I  find  I  can  secuie  three  times  as  much  honey  as 
by  any  arrangement  that  requires  the  surplirs 
to  be  deposited  in  boxes  separated  from  the 
brood  nest.  I  have  in  press  a  small  book,  in- 
tended to  explain  the  theory  on  which  the 
"  New  Idea  Hive  "  is  based. 

D.  L.  Adair. 

Hawesmlle,  Ky. 


We  learrr  from  several  prominent  beekeepers 
that  if  our  suggestions  in  the  last  No.  aboirt 
using  the  Hrusclika^  to  empty  thin  honey,  iir 
the  Fall,  could  have  been  made  last  September, 
many  colonies  which  have  died  of  dysentery 
might  have  been  saved.  L.  L.  L. 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Bee  Peeders. 


I  have  seen  several  kinds  of  bee-feeders  de- 
scribed in  your  Journal,  but  I  think  I  have  the 
cheapest  and  the  best,  and  as  it  will  soon  be 
time  to  set  our  bees  out  from  their  winter  quar- 
ters and  feed  liquid  sweets  for  early  breeding,  I 
will  try  to  describe  my  feeder,  so  that  any  one 
can  make  it. 

As  I  use  the  Lansstroth  hive,  I  will  dei^cribe 
it  for  that  kind  of  hive.  Take  a  bottom  board 
from  a  common  honey  box,  about  5  by  G  inches 
square  and  |  of  an  inch  thick  ;  for  the  bottom 
nail  blocks  |  inch  high  around  the  entrance  in 
the  bottom,  then  nail  on  sides  two  inches  high, 
then  run  melted  beeswax  in  the  joints,  to  make 
it  water  tight,  then  tack  small  strips  from  the 
top  of  the  blocks  around  the  entrance,  slanting 
back  to  the  bottom  for  the  bees  to  walk  out  on, 
then  set  it  over  a  hole  on  the  honey  board,  pour 
in  your  feed,  lay  on  a  glass  cover,  so  that  by 
lifting  the  top  of  the  hive,  you  can  see  when  the 
feeder  is  out. 

A.  M.  H. 

Adams,  III. 


Dear  Bee  Journal  : — With  sorrow  we  read 
the  account  of  the  death  of  that  most  estimable 
citizen  and  naturalist,  your  founder,  Samuel 
Wagner.  Sad  news,  indeed,  the  March  number 
carries  to  the  beekeepers  of  our  land.  His  place 
will  not  be  easily  filled.  Not  being  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Wagner,  little  did  we  think 
he  had  lived  beyond  his  three  score  and  ten,  for 
"  its  vigorous  editorials,"  which  were  generally 
short,  but  pointed  and  always  instructive,  did 
not  show  a  man  who  had  lived  beyond  his  allotted 
days. 

To  his  energy  and  intelligence,  as  much  or 
more  than  any  one  man,  beekeeping  has  in  a 
few  years  been  elevated  from  an  uncertain,  mys- 
terious and  ignorant  business  to  a  systematic, 
scientific,  and  remunerative  occupation. 

He  was  respectful  and  courteous  to  those  he 
deemed  honest,  and  his  criticisms,  though  often 
severe,  were  just,  and  although  modest,  he 
.shrank  not  to  expose,  with  cutting  words,  the 
noisy  drones  and  pretenders  in  our  great  human 
hive.  He  certainly  was  a  good  judge  of  human 
nature. 

To  benefit  his  fellow  men  seemed  to  be  the 
bent  of  his  mind.  He  did  not  live  for  the  pres- 
ent alone,  and  many  generations  will  have  come 
and  passed  away  before  the  name  of  Samuel 
Wagner  will  be  forgotten,  but  "the  silver  cord 
has  been  loosed,"  and 

"  Like  crowcled  forest-trees  we  stand, 

And  some  are  mark'd  to  fall ; 
The  axe  will  smite  at  God's  command, 
And  soon  shall  smite  us  all." 

W.  P.  H. 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  March  14,  1873. 


Italian   bees,   as   a   general   rule,  build   more 
drone  or  store  comb  than  black  bees. 


[For  the  American  Boe  Journal.] 

Wintering  Bees. 

In  reply  to  Novice,  vol.  7,  No.  8,  p.  180,  we 
did  not  give  that  swarm  any  brood  or  young 
bees.  It  was  all  the  proceeds  of  one  queen,  and 
Februfiry  12th,  1872,  that  swarm  is  on  its  sum- 
mer stand,  and  the  queen  is  putting  in  her  best 
licks,  considering  the  season  of  the  year.  But 
comparatively  few  beekeepers  yet  know  what  a 
queen  can  do,  providing  we  keep  removing  the 
sealed  brood  to  the  outside,  and  give  her  empty 
comb  at  just  right  intervals  in  the  centre  of  the 
cluster  for  her  to  breed  in.  We  tried  Mr. 
Hazen's  plan  of  giving  brood  to  make  up  large 
swarms  (it  once,  and  we  know  by  experience  that 
if  we  cannot  have  our  stocks  in  condition  for 
storing  surplus,  without  that  plan,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  for  extra  large  swarms  are  what  we 
want  for  storing  surplus,  whether  in  boxes  or  for 
the  extractor. 

We  are  wintering  our  large  hives  on  the  sum- 
mer stands,  and  thus  far,  February  loth,  1873, 
we  are  highly  pleased  with  the  results.  We  un- 
derstand that  Quinby  &  Root,  Mr.  Hethering- 
ton,  A.  H.  Hart,  and  several  other  prominent 
northern  beekeepers,  have  adopted  that  method, 
and  Avhy  should  we  not'? 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  C.  C.  Vanduzen,  of 
Sproutbrook,  N.  Y.  (who  took  the  trouble  to 
call  on  us  over  a  year  ago),  for  valuable  hints  ou 
that  head.  Many  beekeepers  have  no  good  cel- 
lars, and  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  build 
sj^ecial  repositories.  Then  again,  if  all  our  bees 
are  in  the  cellar,  and  the  house  takes  fire  and 
burns  down,  away  go  our  little  j^ets.  Further- 
more, our  southern  beekeejiers  must  have  hives 
that  can  be  wintered  on  the  summer  stand.  It  is 
as  absurd  to  tell  him  (when  he  has  no  ice)  to  put 
ice  in  his  cellar  to  keep  it  cool,  as  it  is  to  tell  a 
northern  beekeeper  to  rub  his  hives  with  peach 
leaves,  to  make  his  bees  stay  in  the  hives,  when 
there  are  no  peach  trees  near  him. 

Elisha  Gallup. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Correspondence. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  have  lost  seven  stocks  this 
winter,  by  some  disease  I  know  nothing  about. 
They  died  suddenly,  with  plenty  of  honey.  They 
were  in  a  warm  house,  well  ventilated.  Has  it 
visited  the  apiaries  of  any  of  the  readers  of  the 
Journal,  and,  if  it  has,  can  they  tell  me  how  it 
can  be  avoided '?  there  seems  to  have  been  an  epi- 
demic among  bees,  this  last  winter  in  this  dis- 
trict. C.   E.  WlDENER. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  March  25,  1872. 

Bees  that  were  left  out  of  doors  have  wintered 
very  poorly  in  this  section.  One-third  have 
died.  Honey  was  poor.  The  dysentery  affected 
them  badly.  March  34th,  and  it  is  snowing 
very  hard.  Please  find  enclosed  a  small  amount 
and  continue  the  Journal.  We  could  not  do 
without  it.  The  sad  news  that  we  received  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Bee  Journal  of  the  death 
of  Sanniel  Wagner  was  shocking.    I  could  hardly 
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make  it  appear  that  it  was  our  old  Editor,  until 
I  read  it  over  two  or  three  times,  but  may  the 
Journal  prosper  as  ever. 

Minna.  "W.  K  Eowley. 

I  like  the  Bee  Journal  more  and  more,  it 
seems  as  if  every  number  was  better.  I  hope 
it  will  still  continue  to  grow  in  the  minds  of  the 
bee-keeping  public,  and  that  all  interested  will 
do  all  they  can  to  increase  its  circulation  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Bees  in  this  vicinity  are 
wintering  rather  poorly.  I  think  a  great  many 
colonies  are  as  weak  now,  in  numbers  as  tliey 
have  been  in  former  times,  the  1  st  of  April.  ]Most 
of  the  bees  in  this  vicinity  are  wintered  on  their 
summer  stands,  with  no  more  protection  than 
in  the  summer ;  the  consequence  is,  a  great 
many  come  out  warm  days  and  fall  down  on  the 
snow  and  die.  I  think  more  bees  are  lost  this 
way,  here,  than  in  any  other  way,  except  by 
foul  brood. 

Bee-keeping  in  this  vicinity  is  not  progressing 
any  more  than  it  was  five  years  ago.  Last  Sep- 
tember I  was  traveling  in  the  West.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  apiary  of  Mr.  Adam 
Grimm,  of  JetTerson,  Wis.  I  must  say  that  I 
never  saw  a  nicer  lot  of  honey  gathered  from 
any  apiary  than  tliat  of  Mr.  Grimm's  ;  and  here 
I  had  a  good  chance  to  see  his  Italian  bees 
and  his  method  of  queen  raising  and  shipping 
queens,   &c. 

I  also  called  on  Mr.  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Adam 
Furbringer  to  see  their  bees  and  I  found  none 
but  Italians  in  my  travels  around  Jefferson,  so 
that  all  of  tlie  queens  reared  by  Mr.  Grimm 
were  pure  and  mated  witli  Italian  drones.  I 
saw  some  of  the  finest  productive  Italian  queens 
I  ever  saw  at  Mr.  Grimm's  apiary  ;  full  swarms 
of  Italians.  If  I  were  to  purchase  Italian  bees 
or  queens,  I  would  as  soon  get  them  of  Mr. 
Grimm  as  to  send  to  Italj\  With  the  advantages 
he  has,  I  think  his  queens  and  bees  are  equally 
as  pure  and  productive  as  any  that  can  be  Ibund 
in  any  country.  I  came  away  well  pleased  with 
my  visit  and  was  well  paid  for  my  journey  to 
W^isconsin,  and  hope  I  may  live  to  take  another 
trip  out  there  again.  D.  W.  Fletchke. 

Lansingville,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1873. 

The  summer  of  1871  was  the  poorest  season 
for  bees  ever  known  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

No  swarms  and  very  little  honey  from  the 
black  bees.  Our  Italians  swarmed  some  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  had  to  be  swanned  back 
again  in  the  fall  or  strengthened  from  other 
stocks. 

We  broke  up  quite  a  number  of  black  stocks 
and  divided  their  honey  and  bees  among  other 
stocks  that  were  deficient. 

Our  bees  are  in  winter  quarters  yet.  We 
have  not  been  into  the  cellar  since  about  the  first 
of  December. 

From  appearances  they  will  remain  whei-e 
they  are  for  two  weeks  yet.     G.  H.  Bowerman. 

Bloomfield,  Ontario,  April  1,  1872. 

It  has  been  the  worst  season  here  in  Central 
Michigan    since    November    last — that   I    ever 


knew,  and  I  have  not  been  without  bees  for 
three  months  in  fifty-three  years.  I  commenced 
the  winter  with  70  swarms,  and  have  lost  just 
one-half  that  number.  Yet  I  have  been  more 
fortunate  than  most  other  beekeepers,  as  some 
have  lost  all,  wliile  others  have  lost  from  80  to  90 
per  cent,  on  tlieir  investment.  I  attribute  it  to 
a  combination  of  causes  :  1st.  Bees  filled  the 
body  of  their  hives  in  June  a.nd  July  with  a  lai'ge 
amount  of  honey,  leaving  no  room  in  the  brood 
comb  for  their  queens  to  deposit  eggs  for  rearing 
workers,  to  supply  the  loss  of  superannuated 
bees.  2d.  The  weather  was  so  cold  for  five 
months,  that  bees  could  not  fly  out  at  all  to  dis- 
charge the  faices,  and  consequently  many  died. 
This  retention  of  their  faeces  produced  cholera, 
as  was  shown  by  the  besmearing  of  their  hives 
and  combs. 

Now  one  word  in  favor  of  tlie  Italians.  My 
bees  are  mostly  of  that  species,  having  bred 
from  tlie  most  undoubted  purity,  from  Mr.  L.  L. 
Langstroth,  Mr.  Nesbit  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Townley. 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  Italians 
are  more  hardy,  more  prolific,  more  easily 
handled,  and  will  work  earlier  in  the  morning, 
later  at  night,  and  make  more  trips  to  the  same 
fields  in  a  given  length  of  time  than  the  mulat- 
toes  ;  also,  less  inclined  to  rob,  beside  swarming 
at  least  two  weeks  earlier.  Last  spring  my  first 
swarm  came  olf  on  the  18th  of  May  and  no 
black  bees  swarmed  till  the  8th  of  June. 

As  to  Alsike  clover  I  think  it  is  better  for 
honey  than  any  other  honey  producing  plant  I 
ever  saw  ;  also  that  it  is  better  for  hay  or  for 
pasture  than  any  other  grass,  nor  will  it  wash 
out  on  side  hills  or  heave  by  hard  freezing. 

Byron,  Mich.,  April  6,  1872.    O.  E.  Wolcott. 


Bees  have  wintered  rather  poorly  on  their 
summer  stands,  specking  their  hives  badly ; 
many  dying,  many  not  having  an  opportunity 
to  fly  out  from  the  middle  of  November  until 
about  the  middle  of  Februai-y.  What  are  left 
are  very  weak,  but  are  getting  to  work  lively 
now.  Mine  have  been  at  work  on  buckwheat 
flour  since  the  25th  of  March.  I  give  them  the 
fine  bolted  flour,  pressed  down  in  small  heaps 
in  vessels  or  on  a  plank.  They  waste  but  very 
little.  My  bees  took  but  little  notice  of  the 
flowers  of  the  Partridge  pea.  Did  not  see  over 
3  or  4  on  them  throughout  the  season,  yet  they 
were  very  busy  visiting  two  or  three  stalks  of 
mother- wort  close  by ;  also  catmint,  portulaca, 
pansey  and  buckwheat.  Yet  the  pea  is  a  fine 
blossom  for  garden  culture,  even  if  bees  do  not 
attend  to  it,  so,  many  thanks  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  for  sending  me  the  seed. 
I  suppose  through  your  agency. 

Spring  appears  to  be  fairly  opened  now.  Most 
of  the  frost  isi  out  of  the  ground  and  Alsike 
clover  is  starting  finely.  I  have  over  four  acres 
out,  sown  last  spring.  Some  of  it  was  in  bloom 
by  the  1st  of  July  and  kej^t  in  bloom  until  frost 
put  a  stop  to  it.  I  suppose  the  Journal  will  go 
on.  We  feel  very  sorry  at  losing  the  main  lea- 
der of  the  Ai^iarian  cause  in  America — if  not  in 
the  world.  Moses  Bailkt. 

Winterset,   Iowa,  April  8,  1872. 
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Gallup  Upon  H,  A,  King. 


Some  of  the  readers  of  the  American  IBee  Jour- 
nal may  think  that  our  departed  friend,  Mr. 
Samuel  Wagner,  was  too  harsh  with  Mr.  King. 
We  ask  them  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Wagner, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Langstroth,  and  some  others,  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  man.  He 
knew  some  of  his  saintly  transactions  carried  on 
under  the  cloak  of  pretended  friendship,  and  Mr. 
Wagner  despised  hypocrisy  or  rascality  under 
the  pretence  of  religion  so  had  that  language 
failed  him  to  express  his  honest  indignation  at 
such  proceedings.  I  heard  Mr.  King  tell  us  at 
the  Cincinnati  convention  of  his  exceeding  great 
love  for  Mr.  Langstroth,  and  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  I  understood  that  love.  It  was  some- 
thing similar  to  the  love  that  the  highway  rob- 
ber or  i)ickpocket  has  for  his  victim. 

We  too  can  read  Mr.  King,  and  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  say,  that  we  have  severed  all  our  rela- 
tions with  him.  During  the  time  tliat  we  were 
writing  for  his  journal,  he  tried  bribery  on  us, 
then  flattery  and  soft  soap,  and  last  of  all,  he 
tried  the  driving  process,  and  neither  of  them 
worked  to  his  satisfaction.  We  are  not  in  the 
market  to  be  bought  and  sold  by  any  one.  Flat- 
tery and  soft  soap  always  make  our  bristles 
stand  up  the  wrong  way  ;  and  perliaps  he  thinks 
that  we  are  too  much  of  a  hog  to  be  driven.  If 
he  had  just  asked  us  at  tlie  start,  we  could  have 
saved  him  all  his  trouble.  Now,  if  Mr.  King 
has  any  doubts  about  this  bribery,  flattery,  or 
driving,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  just  ask  for  some 
of  his  private  correspondence  to  be  made  public. 
We  are  aware  that  it  is  not  manly  to  publish 
private  correspondence,  therefore  we  leave  this 
matter  with  Mr.  King,  and  shall  govern  our- 
selves accordingly. 

In  reply  to  correspondents  who  ask  us  why  we 
did  not  answer  Mr.  Quinby's  article  in  ^Ir.  King's 
November  lunnber,  Ave  state  that  Mr.  King  re- 
fused to  publish  our  reply,  unless  we  withdrew 
all  our  connections  with  the  American  Bee 
Journal.  He  gave  us  his  uliimatum :  if  we  con- 
tinued our  relations  with  him,  he  would  publish 
our  article,  but  if  we  continued  our  relations 
with  the  American  Bee  Journal,  why,  then,  all 
our  relations  with  him  were  severed.  We  can 
assure  our  readers  that  it  did  not  take  us  long  to 
decide.  We  believe  we  came  to  a  decision  in 
that  case  the  quickest  of  any  case  ever  submit- 
ted to  us.  Now  we  have  just  said  as  little  about 
this  matter  as  we  possibly  could,  and  shall  not 
mention  it  again  unless  Mr.  King  pitches  into 
us,  and  then  we  shall  defend  ourselves  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  So  correspondents  will 
please  ask  us  no  more  questions  on  the  above 
subject. 

Let  not  the  reader  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  we  bear  any  jjersonal  spite  against  Mr. 
King,  but  when  we  have  once  found  a  man  to  be 
of  his  stripe,  we  wish  to  have  no  more  dealings 
with  him.  Neither  did  I  wish  to  mix  myself  up 
with  the  controversy  between  him  and  Mr.  Wag- 
ner or  Mr.  Langstroth  ;  but  his  rascally  attack 
on  Mr.  Wagner,  in  the  National  Bee  Journal, 
through  his  partner,  Mr.    Williams,  I  thought 


called  for  Mr.  Wagner's  friends  to  speak  out.  I 
certainly  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Wagner, 
and  whatever  others  may  say,  lie  was  unselfish, 
and  had  the  interest  of  the  whole  beekeeping 
fraternity  at  heart.  The  beekeepers  of  America 
have  met  Avith  a  loss  in  his  death  that  can 
scarcely  be  estimated. 

Mr.  King  has  seen  fit  himself  to  show  that 
Mr.  Williams'  statements  about  Mr.  Wagner 
improperly  influencing  the  patent  office  exami- 
ner, were  falsehoods,  and  we  presume  if  he  had 
called  the  whole  article  falsehoods  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  he  would  have  come  very  near  the 
truth.  Elisiia  Gallup. 

April  2,  1872. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Novice. 

Mk.  Editor  and  Beekeeping  Friends  all  : 
— We  are  just  now  busy  as  bees  planting  out 
the  embryo  basswood  orchard,  and  this  is  the 
way  we  work  : 

After  the  trees  are  removed  (with  a  generous 
quantity  of  their  native  soil  adhering  to  their 
roots)  from  their  native  forests,  we  bring  them 
to  our  "ranche,"  as  a  friend  calls  it,  when  the 
ground  is  prepared  as  for  planting  corn.  In 
order  to  occupy  all  the  ground,  we  have  them 
planted  in  the  form  of  the  cells  of  honey  comb, 
with  each  tree  the  centre  of  six  of  its  neighbors. 
We  believe  this  the  most  economical  plan  to 
cover  the  ground  with  trees  of  any  kind.  Twelve 
feet  each  way  was  our  first  decision,  but  finally 
changed  to  sixteen  feet.  To  get  the  desired 
points,  we  stretched  a  long  line,  and  on  this  tie 
alternate  pieces  of  black  and  white  tape  eight 
feet  apart ;  when  a  tree  is  planted  at  all  the  white 
knots,  each  end  of  the  line  is  moved  to  the 
next  row  fourteen  and  a  quarter  feet  nearly,  by 
means  of  measuring  sticks.  Now  plant  a  tree 
on  the  black  tapes  ;  the  third  row  on  the  white, 
etc.,  and  you  will  have  regular  hexagons,  with 
a  tree  in  the  centre. 

A  smart  German  with  a  fork  removes  the 
earth,  and  i\\e\\find^,  even  if  he  has  to  go  some 
distance,  a  fork  full  of  some  nice  fine  soil  to 
sift  over  the  roots  when  put  in  place  (hy  a 
smart  Englishman),  while  "Novice,"  Jr.  (who 
thinks  this  part  of  the  bee  business  more  free 
from  "onpleasant"  peculiarities  than  some 
other  branches),  carefully  sifts  in  with  the  dirt 
one  ounce  of  ground  bone,  to  give  the  young 
trees  a  start.  After  the  trees  were  ou  the 
ground,  the  three  hands  mentioned  above  (all 
smart)  put  out  in  nice. shape  five  hundred  the 
first  day. 

As  to  Novice  himself,  he  and  his  colt  were  a 
part  of  the  time  making  the  ground  fine  with 
one  of  Thomas'  patent  smoothing  harrows,  and 
then  for  a  change,  pruning  most  of  the  branches 
(that  is.  Novice,  not  the  colt,  although  she 
seemed  quite  willing,  and  undoubtedly  professed 
excellent  taste  for  the  business)  afcer  the  trees 
were  planted. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  years  we  expect  to 
give  them  careful  cultivation,  and  shall  this 
season  raise  a  crop  of  corn  among  them,  three 
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hills  between  each  two  trees  ;  so  we  have  the 
corn  in  hexagon  also,  and  intend  to  cultivate  all 
in  three  different  directions,  and  if  stirring  the 
soil  will  make  them  grow,  grow  they  will,  un- 
doubtedly. One  hundred  chestnut  trees  are  to 
be  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  grove,  where  the 
apiary  is  to  be  located,  sheltered  by  heavy  tim- 
ber from  the  north  and  west  wind.  In  answer 
to  many  inquiries,  we  would  say  that  young 
basswood  may  be  found  in  any  forest  where 
large  trees  abou.id  and  stock  has  been  excluded. 
Ours  range  from  one  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and 
no  stock  has  been  allowed  in  the  woods  for  about 
six  years. 

We  have  really  been  so  busy  for  the  past  two 
weeks  at  the  ranche,  that  we  could  not  even 
find  time  to  get  weiglied,  but  feel  so  exceedingly 
well,  that  we  think  we  must  begin  to  have  at- 
tained about  the  solidity  of  any  other  good  hon- 
est farmer. 

Friend  Gallup,  we  haven't  got  over  that  hitting 
yet,  and  if  it  results  in  anything  serious,  who 
knows  what  may  turn  up.  In  fact,  we  went  and 
bought  a  whole,  nice,  smootli  pine  board  to 
make  a  Gallup  hive,  or  rather  a  hive  with  Gal- 
lup frames  ;  we  could  not  yet  bear  to  think  of 
thirty-two  such  frames,  or  fifty-six  in  our  hive, 
but  thought  to  transfer  a  stock,  so  you  need  not 
say  any  more,  we  had  not  even  tried  one  ;  but 
before  we  could  made  up  our  mind  to  spoil  the 
board  iwe  could  have  done  it  awful  quick  with 
our  p^  buzz  saw  run  by  the  wind  mill),  we 
remembered  a  friend  who  uses  the  unadulterated 
Gallup  hive,  and  we  saddled  that  same  colt 
quick,  and  rushed  tlirough  seven  miles  of  mud 
and  snow  until  we  had  found  our  friend,  whom 
we  catechized  thus  : 

"Do  you  really  think  those  small  combs,  less 
than  a  foot  square,  enable  you  to  build  up  colo- 
nies quicker  than  the  abandoned  Langstroth 
frames?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  sir." 

''And  that  the  advantage  is  sufficient  to  pay 
for  handling  so  many  frames  '?" 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"How  many  pounds  of  honey  did  you  take 
from  six  such  liives  in  1871  ?" 

"Over  nine  hundred,  and  almost  my  first  at- 
tempt." 

"  And  you  used  only  a  single  story  20  inches 
long  outside,  and  containing  thirteen  combs 
each,  all  that  each  hive  had  for  brood  or  sur- 
plus?" 

"  Precisely  " 

"And  if  you  wanted  more  room,  how  would 
you  have  it?" 

"  In  the  second  story." 

"  And  not  in  Gallup's  New  Idea  ?" 

"  No  ;  for  I  cannot  see  7iow  it  could  give  any 
greater  yield." 

"Your  hives  are  plain  and  simjile  ;  do  you 
like  the  movable  bott(mi  board?" 

"I  do." 

"And  see  no  sufficient  advantage  for  making 
a  front  portico?" 

"  No  great  advantage  to  the  bees,  but  a  great 
one  for  the  spiders  to  spin  their  webs." 

Now,  i^Ir.  Gallup,  if  Mr.  Penn  is  right,  why 
dou't  you  use  long  frames  a  la  Quinby,  when 


your  colony  is  built  up,  or  even  eight  long 
combs  in  the  second  story  in  the  place  of  thirteen 
small  ones.  Or  use  a  hive  two  feet  long  and  one 
broad,  small  frames  on  spring,  and  '  long  ones 
when  we  use  the  honey  extractor,  set  in  the 
hive  lengthwise,  and  thus  make  available  the 
amount  of  brooding  space  occupied  with  your 
petition  boards,  ends  of  frames,  etc. 

One  frame  11  x  33  inches,  would  certainly  be 
more  convenient  for  the  queen  than  two  small 
ones  with  Ixtards  and  sticks  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  it. 

Where  the  extractor  alone  is  used,  we  think 
perhaps  something  miglit  be  gained  by  a  frame 
nearer  square  or  a  little  deeper,  bixt  would  not 
Mr.  Gallup  find  his  larger  number  of  frames  per 
hive  in  an  apiary  of  one  hundred  stocks  or  more 
rather  tedious  ?  Novice. 


[Fortlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 

How  Gallup's  Bees  Wintered. 

Mr.  Editok  : — In  order  to  throw  some  light  on 
this  Bee  Disease,  we  propose  to  answer  Novice 
by  giving  the  results  of  our  wintering  both  on 
tlie  summer  stands  and  in  the  cellar.  We  started 
with  10  stocks  on  the  stands,  one  in  the  Bay 
State  hive  and  one  in  the  Diamond  hive,  one  in 
a  standard  Gallup  hive  and  seven  in  the  large 
Gallup.  One  of  the  swarms  in  the  large  hives 
lost  their  queen  the  first  of  September,  and  we 
introduced  a  young  queen  in  the  fiist  week  in 
October,  consequently  they  had  none  but  old  bees 
and  all  died  the  first  week  in  March  with  dysen- 
tery. The  stocks  in  the  Bay  State  and  Diamond 
both  died  in  February  with  Dysentery,  yet  they 
had  young  queens  and  an  abundance  of  honey. 
The  cause  was  evidently  attributable  to  the  form 
of  the  hive  ;  as  in  long  continued  and  steadily 
cold  weather  in  a  tall  hive,  the  bees  cluster  in  a 
few  ranges  of  comb  ;  this  brings  the  mass  or 
cluster  in  a  wrong  position,  that  is,  the  cluster 
is  tall  up  and  down,  the  consequence  is,  tlie  bees 
at  the  top  of  the  cluster  are  unnaturally  warm, 
providing  those  at  the  bottom  are  kept  at  the 
right  temperature,  and  dysentery  has  always 
been  the  result  with  me  in  extremely  and  stead- 
ily long  continued  cold  weather. 

For  this  very  reason  I  have  heretofore  cau- 
tioned beekeepers  against  using  a  tall  hive.  A 
medium  size  is  always  the  best.  The  7  other 
stocks  came  through  in  splendid  condition.  I 
undertook  to  explain  this  at  the  Cleveland  Con- 
vention, but  was  interrupted  so  much  by  Dr. 
Bohrer  that  I  sat  down  in  disgust.  Don't  under- 
stand me  as  saying  that  the  form  of  the  hive  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  bees  of  Novice  dying, 
as  they  weie  probably  indoors. 

In  my  cellar  I  had  42  stocks  and  5  nuclei.  I 
lost  two  of  the  nuclei  on  account  of  their  being 
all  old  bees;  The  three  that  wintered  had  all 
young  bees  and  came  through  in  splendid  condi- 
tion with  the  consumption,  of  very  little  stores 
and  no  signs  of  dysentery. 

Bees  left  to  themselves  stopped  breeding 
earlier  last  season  than  common  on  account  of 
the   drouth.     Old   queens  stopped  laying  from 
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two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  young  queens ; 
consequently  five  stocks  in  the  cellar  with  old 
queens  had  the  dysentery  when  I  set  tlieni  out 
on  the  26th  of  March,  and  large  quantities  of 
dead  bees  ;  probably  two  weeks  longer  of  con- 
finement would  have  used  up  the  entire  five 
stocks.  I  discovered  tliat  two  stocks  were  queen- 
less  in  September,  and  introduced  young  queens 
after  it  was  too  late  for  them  to  breed,  hence 
they  bad  all  old  bees  and  all  died  with  dysentery 
tlie  first  week  in  ^larch.  If  the  weather  had 
been  mild  enough  to  have  allowed  them  a  puri- 
fying flight  I  could  have  saved  them.  Knowing 
that  my  queens  were  stopping  their  breeding  too 
early,  1  stimulated  the  stocks  having  my  Grimm 
and  Hamlin  queens  and  kei)t  them  breeding  up 
to  the  first  of  October.  The  consequence  was 
they  went  into  winter  quarters  with  all  young 
bees,  and  the  result  was  (they  were  housed  in 
about  the  middle  of  November,  and  taken  out 
the  4th  of  April)  that  they  remained  compara- 
tively dormant  all  winter,  and  the  consumption 
of  honey  was  almost  nothing,  and  on  their  first 
flight  there  was  no  discharge,  not  even  to  speck 
the  snow  one  particle,  and  a  table-spoon  would 
have  held  every  dead  bee  in  both  hives.  Now  you 
can  see  that  the  theory  of  caging  queens  in  the 
fall  to  prevent  breeding  and  the  consumption  of 
honey,  is  a  splendid  theory,  but  ruinous  in  prac- 
tice. 

Again,  if  every  thing  is  all  right  there  is  no 
necessity  for  carrying  out  bees  for  a  flight  in 
mid-winter.  Our  honey  was  excellent  for  win- 
tering bees.  No  fault  in  the  honey  whatever. 
Now  don't  understand  us  as  saying  that  all  bees 
everywhere  went  up  on  the  old  age  theory.  The 
balance  of  our  stocks  came  out  splendidly. 

E.  Gallup. 

Orchard,  Osage  Co.,  Iowa,  April  15,  1873. 


Eeview  of  Foreign  Bee  Journals. 


In  the  Eichstadt  Bee  Gazette  for  October  (this 
journal  has  been  published  twenty-seven  years), 
there  is  a  report  of  the  Beekeeper's  Exposition 
in  the  Crystal  Palace  of  the  Capitol  of  Bavaria. 

This  Exposition  was  a  success.  "  Truly,"  says 
Baroness  Lina  von  Berlepsch,  in  closing  her  re- 
port, "the  hearts  of  all  beekeepers  ought  to  be 
filled  with  pride  at  seeing  the  marvellous  results 
of  an  enterprise  founded  by  a  new  born  associa- 
tion." Baron  von  Berlepsch,  when  asked  by 
Professor  Seibold,  "  Did  you  expect  so  much  ?" 
could  but  answer,  "  No  ;"  so  numerous  were  the 
products  exposed  and  so  superior  to  all  expecta- 
tions. 

The  Baron,  in  an  appendix  to  the  report  of 
the  Baroness,  speaks  of  the  different  sizes  of  the 
hives  exhibited,  and  insists  on  the  necessity  of  a 
uniform  size  of  frames.  I'he  importance  of  such 
uniformity  is  increasingly  felt  in  this  country. 
He  says  further : 

There  were  but  two  articles  that  could  properly  be 
called  new  :  a  doicMe  hive  from  ilehriui?  and  a  model 
for  the  winterinj;  of  bees  in  the  ground,  from  An- 
tonio VVugner,  of  Vibsbiburg. 


The  great  sensation  of  the  Exposition  was  the 
artificial  honey  of  Mehring.  He  exhibited  jars 
containing  honey  and  honey  combs,  claiming 
tliat  he  had  fed  bees  with  a  decoction  of  ger- 
minated barley,  prepared  as  by  the  brewers 
when  making  beer,  wliich  the  bees  transformed 
into  honey  in  their  stomachs.  He  says  that  each 
liive  can  thus  be  made  to  yield  a  yearly  profit  of 
twenty-five  dollars,  as  the  liquid  does  not  cost 
more  than  one-third  the  price  of  honey. 

I  maintain  in  opposition  to  this,  that  bees 
cannot  change  into  honey  any  sweet  substances, 
for  I  have  made  similar  experiments,  and  they 
have  always  produced  results  the  very  opposite 
to  tliose  claimed  by  Mehring.  The  substances 
that  I  presented  to  the  bees  always  remained 
unchanged,  and  were  never  converted  into 
honey.  Among  the  sevei'al  experiments' that  I 
made  with  Gunther,  in  1854.* 

I  offered  some  prepared  beet  juice  to  the  bees, 
but  they  refused  to  touch  it  so  long  as  I  did  not 
mix  it  with  honey.  After  adding  about  one-half 
lioney  to  it  they  began  to  carry  it  into  their  cells, 
but  the  mixt)ire  showed  no  signs  of  change.  In 
1856  I  had  in  Seebach  a  quantity  of  Relne  Claude 
1^1  ums.  I  extracted  the  stones,  and  gave  the 
juice  to  the  bees.  The  taste  was  not  changed 
after  it  was  stored  in  their  cel!s.  In  1857  I 
cooked  some  very  sweet  pears  and  ofi"ered  the 
juice  to  the  bees.f  they  would  not  touch  it  until 
I  mixed  some  honey  witli  it,  but  it  remained 
only  pear  juice  when  stored  in  their  cells.  _  These 
are  my  experiments,  and  they  are  entirety  con- 
trary to  those  of  Mehring.  I  invite  all  German 
beekeepers  to  make  similar  experiments,  to  see 
whether  bees  can  convert  a  sweet  substance  into 
real  honey,  or  whether,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence and  tliat  of  Dzierzon,  they  can  only  gather 
natural  supplies  without  changing  their  taste. 

Like  many  beekeepers  present  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, I  am  of  opinion  that  Mehring  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  hoaxing  the  beekeepers,  exhibited  real 
honey  as  an  artificial  product. 

If  his  declarations  Avere  true,  the  matter 
wottld  be  of  the  highest  importance.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurenberg  has  promised  to  experiment 
in  the  matter. 

C.  P.  Dadant,  Translator. 

The  juice  of  barley  (icort)  has  since  been  tried 
by  Mr.  G.  Barbo  as  a  stimulating  spring  bee- 
feed.  We  translate  the  article  from  the  Italian 
journal  L' Apicultore,  March,  1872. 

Ch.  Dadant. 


*  la  1S53,  the  Gilmore  patent,  with  its  arrange- 
ment for  converting  cheap  watered  Cuba  honey  into 
a  splendid  marketable  article,  was  in  full  vogue,  and 
a  large  apiary  was  erected  in  Brooklyn,  to  show  the 
workings  of  the  system.  The  cheap  food  was  ex- 
hibited, and  the  luxurious  product  (gathered,  how- 
ever, by  bees  from  far  different  sources)  was  also 
exhibited.  The  whole  thing  soon  fell  into  merited 
contempt.  See  p.  331  of  the  1st  edition  of  my  work 
(published  in  May,  1853),  for  a  full  exposition  of 
such  frauds,  and  conclusions  precisely  similar  to 
those  of  the  Baron. — L.  L.  L. 

t  Columella  recommends  feeding  destitute  colonies 
with  such  sweet  juices. — L.  L.  L. 
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"We  invite  beekeepers  to  use  barley  liquor 
for  bee  food  and  report  their  success.  In  the 
second  fortnioht  of  February  I  began  to  give 
this  stimulating  food  to  six  colonies.  The  bees 
accepted  it,  although  I  gave  it  pure,  but  took 
it  vpitli  greater  avidity  after  a  little  honey  was 
mixed  with  it.  They  left  no  residue,  not  even 
the  mealy  part  with  which  the  decoction  was 
saturated.  The  barley  {malt)  arrives  from  Ger- 
many already  germinated,  and  costs  at  the 
brewery  a  little  over  sixteen  cents  a  gallon.  The 
decoction  mu.st  not  be  prepared  more  than  four 
or  five  days  in  advance,  or  it  might  sour.  Four 
or  five  gallons  of  juice  are  obtained  from  a  gal- 
lon of  the  germinated  barley,  by  boiling  it  in 
water  two  hours,  and  adding  a  little  honey. 
This  stimulating  and  economical  food  has  the 
advantage  of  not  attracting  robbers,  The 
feeders  should  be  cleaned  (scalded)  every  four 
or  five  days." 

A  propos  to  the  transmutation  of  sweet  sub- 
stances into  honey,  the  Rev.  .Jesuit  Babaz  pub- 
lished a  book  in  France,  in  18()9,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed his  method  of  feeding  sugared  water  to 
bees  to  be  transformed  into  honey.  By  scenting 
the  feed  with  vanilla  or  other  aromatics,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  producing  honey  of  diiferent  sorts  ;  but 
he  hopes  for  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  sugar  to 
make  this  industry  a  pai,ing  business  ! 

My  opinion  is  that  the  surest  and  best  method 
of  producing  honey  is  to  take  good  care  of  the 
bees,  that  tiiey  may  be  able  to  gather  the  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  honey  now  wasted. 

Cn.  Dadant. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Me.  Editor  : — In  the  January  number  of  the 
Bee  Journal,  Mr.  Gallup  gives  the  dimensions 
of  his  hive,  and  tells  the  amount  of  honey  pro- 
duced by  a  single  colony  of  bees.  Also  of  the 
wonderful  prolificness  of  Ma  queens,  and  winds 
up  by  saying,  "  Let  the  donkeys  hrdyT 

As  none  of  them  have  brayed,  I  presume  they 
think  of  "  Oallup,^''  as  the  old  Dutchman,  "who 
was  breaking  a  colt, "  did  of  his  aon,  whom  he 
liad  placed  in  the  bush  to  bih  at  the  colt,  to 
cure  him  of  being  srarey.  The  boy  did  hah,  and 
the  colt  upset  the  Dutchman,  and  run  away. 
"Ah!'  says  the  Dutchman,  '■'•  you  bah  too  lout.'''' 
Now,  old  donkey,  don't  bah  so  loud  next  time. 

Then  in  the  April  number,  he  says:  "Mr. 
Furman  stated  at  the  beekeei)ers'  convention, 
that  he  did  not  believe  such  statements,  and  tliat 
they  were  false,"  etc.  Now,  I  suppose  Mr.  Gal- 
lup says  this  to  draw  me  out,  as  he  did  one  of 
the  writers  of  the  National  Bee  Journal.  I  hope 
friend  Gallup  will  not  be  off"ended  because  I 
spoke  my  mind  at  the  convention.  I  based  my 
sayings  on  figures.  He  says  in  the  January 
number  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  also  in 
the  Iowa  Homestead,  of  Janury  12th,  that  his 
wonderfully  prolific  queens  occupied  over  four 
thousand  cubic  inches  with  brood.  (I  suppose 
she  was  trying  to  spread  herself  from  Maine  to 
Oregon. )  Brood-comb  being  only  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  there  must  be  four  thousand 


five  hundred  square  inches  of  comb  ;  and  as 
there  are  fifty  cells  to  every  square  inch  of  comb, 
giving  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
cells.  As  it  takes  twenty-one  days  for  the 
worker  brood  to  hatch,  by  dividing  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  by  twenty-one,  it  gives 
us  about  ten  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four- 
teen, the  number  of  eggs  that  must  be  laid  in 
each  successive  day.  Now.  is  this  not  pretty 
lively  work  for  a  queen  to  examine  each  cell  and 
lay  nearly  eleven  thousand  Q^,s.fi  in  one  day  ? 
D"es  she  not  need  some  time  to  eat  and  rest? 
Will  she  not  take  one-half  of  the  time"?  If  she 
does,  she  has  to  lay  about  two  and  a  half  eggs 
every  second.  Oh  !  Gallup,  how  I  would  like  to 
have  that  queen  under  my  glass  for  a  few  sec- 
onds, to  see  her  turn  somersaults.  And  where 
do  you  leave  poor  Mitchell,  who  says  he  can 
make  one  hundred  swarms  from  one  in  a  season  ? 
Langstroth  says  t\^enty  thousand  bees  is  a  good 
swarm.  Some  European  writers  estimate  that 
from  .seventy  to  one  hundred  tliousand  eggs  are 
laid  in  one  season,  but  Gallup's  queen  lays 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  eggs  in 
twenty-one  days,  or  ten  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fourteen  in  one  day,  making  a  large  swarm 
every  two  days,  saying  nothing  about  what  he 
had  over  four  thousand  cubic  inches.  I  wish 
that  I  was  mathematician  enough  to  figure  up 
to-iii'/ht  the  number  of  swarms  he  could  produce 
in  one  season  with  such  a  queen.  suj>posing  her 
daughters  to  be  equally  prolific.  He  said  in 
his  letter  to  the  Editress  of  the  Homestead,  that 
he  expected  some  would  say  that  lie  lied.  I 
judged  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions  by  figures, 
and  will  leave  the  readers  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

As  to  the  amount  of  honey  his  colony  pro- 
duced, it  leaves  a  poor  chance  for  figures.  I  did 
say  I  did  not  believe  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  yet. 
If  he  will  convince  me  that  a  queen  can  lay 
eleven  thousand  eggs  a  day  for  twenty-one  days 
in  succession,  I  will  grant  that  they  can  gather 
six  hundred  pounds  in  thirty  days.  As  he  said 
in  the  Homestead,  they  did  gather  twenty 
pounds  a  day  for  thirty  days  in  snccession,  then 
he  had  to  stop  to  go  to  harvsting  his  grain, 
(what  a  pity  he  could  not  have  got  some  poor 
fellow  to  have  taken  his  place  in  the  harvest 
field,  and  let  him  stay  by  his  honey,  for  who 
knows  what  a  yield  he  might  have  taken?)  One 
of  his  hives  lost  its  queen  during  this  great 
yield  of  honey,  so  the  product  was  small.  My 
experience  has  been,  tliat  by  t;iking  the  queen 
away  just  before  the  honey  harvest,  they  will 
i  produce  a  larger  yield  instead  of  a  smaller  one. 
To  sulistantiate  his  assertions  in  regard  to  his 
big  yield  of  honey,  he  goes  on  in  the  April 
number  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  and  gives 
us  an  idea  (a  small  one  I  suppose)  of  the  amount 
of  honey  in  his  section,  by  comparing  the  bass- 
wood  trees  to  "blossoms  dipped  in  liquid  honey 
and  hung  up  to  drip."  It  I  had  been  in  his 
place,  I  would  have  made  sap  troughs  and  placed 
under  the  trees,  and  run  the  honey  right  into 
barrels,  and  if  I  couldn't  have  got  barrels,  I 
would  have  run  it  into  my  well  and  cistern,  and 
if  they  got  full,  I  would  have  dug  more  holes 
in  the  giound  for  the  honey.     As  necessity  is 
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the  mother  of  invention,  I  suppose  he  will  in- 
vent some  dollar  machine  to  prevent  such  a  waste 
of  honey  this  coming  season.  Since  his  illus- 
trations in  the  April  number,  backed  by  some 
thirty  witnesses,  I  am  almost  sorry  for  what  I 
said  at  the  convention.  In  the  Iowa  Homestead 
of  January  12th,  he  says  it  would  take  too  much 
space  to  give  a  full  description  of  his  hive.  So 
I  suppose  he  is  baiting  for  the  dollars  of  the 
Novices  of  Iowa. 

Gallup's  blowing  Grimm  doesn't  suit  me.  After 
stating  that  he  had  received  numerous  letters 
from  parties  complaining  of  Grimm's  queens, 
he  goes  on  to  eulogize  Mr.  Grimm  and  his  queens. 
I  have  also  received  a  great  many  letters,  and 
seen  parties  personally  who  have  made  com- 
plaint of  Grimm's  queens.  I  myself  have  re- 
ceived twenty-one  tested  queens  (so  he  said) 
from  Mr.  Grimm,  and  not  one  proved  to  be  what 
1  considered  pure.  And  if  Mr.  Gallup  breeds 
from  such  queens,  no  wonder  he  has  to  puff  them 
through  the  papers.  Breeders  and  managers  of 
large  apiaries  know  that  a  man  cannot  succeed 
in  keeping  his  stocks  pure  with  the  amount  of 
labor  Mr.  Grimm  reports  to  the  department  of  ag- 
riculture, as  used  in  carrying  on  his  apiary.  To 
affirm  that  his  queens  are  pure,  Gallup  refers  to 
one  "  Livchf  (a  new  beginner).  Would  he, 
"a  new  beginner,"  be  considered  a  good  judge 
of  purity  ?  Then  he  insults  every  honest  apia- 
rian in  America  by  saying  to  Mr.  Grimm  that  all 
that  is  necessary  to  get  high  colored  queens,  is 
to  cross  his  Italians  with  black  drones,  and 
then  breed  back  to  Italians.  The  brightest 
colored  queens  I  ever  received,  I  got  from  Mr. 
Langstroth,  "and  they  proved  the  best  I  ever 
had."  Do  you  suppose  he  got  them  in  this 
way?  He  says  :  "  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  don't  for  a 
moment  suppose  Mr.  Grimm  sent  these  queens  to 
bribe  us,  for  a  puff,"  Why  Gallup,  you  thought 
you  could  do  enough  in  this  way  to  pay  for  tlie 
right  to  use  the  Langstroth  hive,  but  I  couldn't 
see  it. 

That  hive  of  Gallup's,  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much.  What  is  there  of  it  ?  Gallup  inquires 
of  himself,  what  have  I  done  that  all  these 
donkeys  are  braying  at  me  so  ?  Why,  I  only 
made  a  hive  large  enough  to  liold  twentj'-six 
frames,  and  another  large  enough  to  hold  thirty- 
two  frames,  and  another  large  enough  to  hold 
tifty-two  frames.  Why  couldn't  some  one  have 
thought  of  that  before  ?  Now,  says  he,  I  will 
cook  up  some  hash  for  them  that  will  beat 
them  all.  1  will  cause  the  Linden  to  be  so  laden 
with  honey,  that  my  hive  will  make  such  a  large 
return,  that  they  will  all  be  glad  to  send  in 
their  dollar  and  stop  their  braying.  And  I  will 
rear  a  queen  that  will  spread  herself  from  Maine 
to  Texas,  and  lay  a  swarm  of  bees  every  day. 
Oh  !  what  a  great  bug  am  I ! 

W.  H.  FURMAN. 

Cedar  Rapids,  loion,  April  16,  1872. 


"It  may,  however,  be  asked — if  the  truth  on 
this  highest  of  sciences  has  indeed  been  discov- 
ered, how  is  it  that  mankind  have  not  hailed  it 
with  a  burst  of  enthusia.stic  welcome?  that  when 
it  has  been  now  for  seven  years  before  the  world, 
it  is  as  yet  so  little  known  ?  What,  howevei", 
is  the  reception  ever  accorded  to  a  great  and 
fundamental  truth?  Is  it  not,  that  at  first,  it 
is  simply  neglected  because  unrecognized?  A 
few  earnest  minds,  indeed,  perceive  and  embrace 
it  heartily  ;  but  the  majority  brush  past  it,  so 
to  speak,  unconscious  of  its  presence.  When 
by  degrees  it  makes  way  and  gains  for  itself  a 
hearing,  it  is  met  by  a  storm  of  opposition. 
Some  minds  simply  dislike  what  is  new  ;  others 
hate  to  be  disturbed  in  their  ordinary  modes  of 
thought;  the  self-love  of  some  is  wounded  by  find- 
ing that  they  know  nearly  nothing  of  what  has 
been  their  life-long  study,  and  they  are  unwil- 
ling to  submit  to  become  learners  where  they 
have  so  long  been  teachers  ;  while  others  again 
find  their  Interests  or  their  influence  imper- 
illed by  the  new  idea.  In  the  darker  ages  of 
the  world's  history,  persecution,  imprisonment, 
or  death,  was  commonlj^  the  reward  of  the  dis- 
coverer ;  now  it  is  simply  opposition  or  misrep- 
resentation, when  not  even  calumny.  When, 
at  length,  its  opposers  are  unable  to  resist  the 
evidence  presented  of  its  truth,  they  next  turn 
round  and  say  :  "  Well,  granted  that  it  is  so, 
this  is  not  new ;  it  is  found  in  the  images  of 
such  or  such  an  author,  ancient  or  modern. 
And  true  it  is,  that  those  who  now  in  the  full 
light  of  a  truth  look  back  to  the  earlier  ages  in 
search  for  it,  will  often  detect  its  first  faint 
glimmerings  in  the  works  of  those  who  were 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  scope  of  the  idea  that 
had  for  a  moment  flashed  across  their  minds,  as 
quickly  disappearing,  and  leaving  the  darkness 
as  complete  as  it  had  been  before.  At  length, 
however,  the  time  arrives  when  the  new  truth 
finds  its  i)lace  in  the  intelligence  of  the  age  ;  it 
is  discussed  in  philosophical  works,  set  forth  in 
elementary  treatises,  and  finally  is  adopted  as  the 
basis  of  public  instruction,  does  its  discoverer 
at  length  meet  with  the  honor  due  ?  Rarely,  even 
then.  Few  know  the  source  whence  the  idea 
has  been  derived.  Ask  them,  and  they  will 
answer  :  "I  never  thought  otherwise  ;  I  learned 
the  theory  at  college ;  or  I  derived  it  from  such 
or  such  a  work." 

(Extract  from  Kate  McKean's  Preface  to  her 
Manual  of  Social  Science,  condeased  from  the  writ- 
ings of  H.  0.  Carey,  LL.  D.) 


Nuclei  formed  from  Italian  bees,  are  not  as 
easily  discouraged  as  those  from  black  bees. 
The  latter  are  much  more  inclined  to  desert 
their  hives,  to  ^^  Bkedadlle.'" 


Sometimes,  as  well  in  summer  as  winter, 
the  bees  take  pleasure  to  play  abroad  before 
the  hive  (specially  those  that  are  in  good  i^light) 
flying  in  and  out,  and  about,  so  thick,  and  so 
earnestly,  as  if  they  were  swarming  or  fighting  : 
when  indeed  it  is  only  to  solace  themselves  ;  and 
this  chiefly  in  warm  weather,  after  they  have 
been  long  kept  in.— Butler. 

Those  that  by  their  lightness  you  perceive  to 
lack  honey,  you  may  now  save  by  feeding,  or 
driving  them  into  others  that  have  store. — But- 
ler. 
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All  communications  and  letters  of  business  should 
be  addressed  to 

GEO.  S.  WAGNER, 
Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  continued  and  prompt  appearance  of  the  Jour- 
nal will,  we  trust,  dispel  the  doubts  raanj"  have  had 
as  to  its  continuance.  No  efforts  have  been  spared,  or 
will  be  spared  to  make  it  the  most  reliable  aid-to  bee- 
culture  in  the  United  States.  Beekeepers  throughout 
the  country  should  continue  to  send  us  lists  of  beekeep- 
ers in  their  neighborhood  who  do  not  take  the  Jour- 
nal, so  that  it  may  become  known  to  every  beekeeper 
tUroughout  the  laud. 


Mr.  Langstroth's  wound  is  so  nearly  healed  that  he 
expects  to  be  able  to  return  home  by  the  6th  of  May. 

We  have  received  an  article  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Price, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Chas.  Dadant,  which  we  shall  insert 
in  the  June  number,  unless -the  parties  can  come  to 
some  amicable  settlement  of  their  difficulties. 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  metal  corners  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Root  (Novice).  We  have  seen  them,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  they  will  prove  a  great  success. 


Accounts  of  heavy  losses  from  bee  dysentery  come 
to  us  from  all  sections  of  our  northern  and  middle 
States.  Thin,  late  gathered  honey  souring  in  the  un- 
capped cells^  and  long  continued  cold  precluding  the 
bees  from  a  cleansing  flight,  are  supposed  to  be  the 
main  cause  of  the  disease. 


CoRUECTiON. — By  an  oversight,  the  following  sen- 
tence was  omitted  in  the  article  of  Mr.  Bingham  on 
"  Italian  Bees  at  the  Cleveland  Convention."  It 
should  come  in  immediately  following  the  amount 
and  product  of  the  Italian  bees,  and  read  as  follows  : 
"  Four  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-five 
stocks  of  con)mon  or  black  bees  gathered  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventj'- 
four  pounds  of  surplus  honey,  or  an  average  of 
nearly  twenty-four  pounds  per  hive." 


The  day  before  the  death  of  our  beloved  editor,  the 
beekeepers  of  Italy  experienced  a  similar  loss.  Count 
Resia,  one  of  the  founders,  and  the  president  for  five 
years  of  the  association  for  the  promotion  of  bee- 
culture  in  Italy,  died  on  the  16th  of  February ;  Mr. 
Samuel  Wagner  died  on  the  17th.     To  Count   Resta, 


Italy  owes  much  of  its  progress  in  bee-culture,  just  as 
to  Mr,  Wagner  and  his  journal  the  United  States  are 
largely  indebted.  The  American  beekeepers  share  the 
grief  of  our  Italian  friends,  as  we  know  they  will 
share  ours,  for  the  name  of  our  lamented  editor  was 
well  known  and  often  cited  in  the  columns  of  the 
Italian  bee  journals. 

Ch.  Dadant. 
Hamilton,  Illinois,  April  10. 

Since  Dr.  Blumhoff  left  Italy,  I  have  tried  in  vain 
to  make  the  importation  of  Italian  bees  a  paying 
business.  The  moths,  running  honey,  dysentery, 
rough  handling,  delays  in  custom  houses  or  depots, 
and  foul  air  on  steamers,  have  always  caused  me  to 
lose  many  queens.  In  one  year  my  net  loss  amounted 
to  over  $300.  I  am  receiving  a  number  of  letters 
asking  for  imported  queens,  which  I  cannot  furnish  ; 
and  the  need  of  such  queens  is  generally  felt  through- 
out the  country  to  regenerate  the  breed  of  Italian 
bees. 

In  order  to  answer  this  call  for  Italian  bees,  I  have 
planned  to  go  myself  to  Italy,  to  procure  queens 
that  I  can  sell  at  a  comparatively  low  price.  My 
traveling  expenses  will  be  paid  by  the  care  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  give  to  the  packing  and  transportation  of 
the  bees. 

I  will  go  in  July,  because  at  that  time  I  can  buy 
3'oung  queens  from  second  swarms  which  have  been 
raised  in  large  colonies,  and  which  are  consequently 
better  than  queens  raised  in  nuclei. 

The  queens  will  arrive  here  in  September,  after  as 
short  a  journey  as  possible.  The  trip  will  not  take 
more  than  seventeen  days,  and  perhaps  may  be 
shorter.  The  bees  will  be  sent  to  purchasers  fi-om 
New  York. 

I  hope  the  beekeepers  of  this  country  will  take  this 
opportunity  of  renovating  their  stock  of  Italians,  as 
they  will  not  probably  have  as  good  an  opportunity 
for  a  long  time. 

Cu.  Dadant. 

Hamilton,  Illinois^,  April  10,  1872. 


[For  the  Ainericau  Bee  Journal.] 

Six  Months  of  Disasters. 


On  page  286  of  last  volume,  I  gave  my  reports 
of  my  last  year's  result.  1  wintered  forty  stocks, 
losing  fifteen  from  dysentery  or  consequential 
desertion,  leaving  me  twenty-five  to  begin  with. 
I  brought  these  up  to  number  fifty-eiglit.  The 
mouth  of  June  was  very  favorable.  I  had  to 
use  the  machine  every  tenth  day.  In  July  I 
had  something  more  than  twenty-four  hundred 
pounds  of  white  clover  honey.  My  swarms 
were  all  very  strong.  I  extracted  nearly  all  the 
honey  in  the  beginning  of  buckwheat  blossoms, 
of  which  I  had  several  acres  near  my  apiary. 
September  is  always  a  good  month  here  because 
of  the  abundance  of  fall  flowers.  I  kept  two 
barrels  of  white  clover  lioney  in  resei've  for  an 
emergency.     August  was  dry  and  the  bees  gath- 
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ered  nothing.  September  followed,  and  the 
drought  and  tlie  inactivity  of  the  bees  was 
worse  ;  every  farmer  was  busy  at  work  in  burn- 
ing stumps  and  clearing  land,  so  that  the  air 
was  tilled  with  smoke  and  no  bees  were  seen. 
October  followed  with  all  its  disasters  and  alarm. 
The  whole  forest  was  one  sea  of  fire.  The  cedar 
swamps  wei-e  as  dry  as  cinders.  This  was  the 
condition  of  things  on  the  night  between  the  8th 
and  9th  of  October,  when  at  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  night  a  temi)estuous  south  wind  blew  fiercely; 
the  whole  forest  ignited  and  became  one  sea  of 
flame,  whereby  hundreds  of  farms  with  every- 
thing desirable  were  swept  away. 

I  had  to  tight  the  fire  on  every  side  ;  several 
pine  stumps  were  burning  near  mj  dwelling 
house,  and  when  we  had  no  water,  we  sought  to 
smother  the  tire  with  dirt.  In  this  way  with 
great  exertions,  I  preserved  my  buildings,  while 
all  the  rest  was  burned  up.  Thus  we  had  to 
work  and  fight  until  the  middle  of  October,  when 
rain  and  relief  came.  J\ly  bees  were  forgotten 
and  neglected  because  of  the  greatest  calamity 
that  ever  befell  a  farming  community. 

The  time  now  was  favorable  to  look  after  my 
bees  ;  I  found  them  all  alive,  but  very  poor  in 
honey.  I  diminished  the  fifty-eight  to  forty-five. 
The  honey  of  the  twelve  was  given  with  the  ad- 
hering bees  to  the  forty-five,  after  smoking 
them.  All  went  well.  None  were  killed.  My 
stocks  were  all  strong.  I  fed  them  about  eight 
hundred  pounds  of  the  white  clover  honey  I  had 
in  reserve.  The  nights  of  October  were  cold  ; 
the  honey  was  very  thick,  so  that  I  had  to  warm 
it.  Before  I  was  done  feeding,  November  set 
in.  The  last  week  of  November  I  set  my  bees 
in  the  bee-house,  forty-five  in  number.  I  found 
at  that  time  that  but  one-half  of  the  honey 
was  sealed  up.  On  the  last  day  of  December  I 
made  an  examination  of  the  bee-house.  I  found 
the  bee-house  smelling  of  dysentery.  Some  hives 
had  already  smeared  the  upper  parts  of  the 
frames  with  fa?ces.  I  set  my  hives,  some  with 
the  honey  board  on,  one  inch  open  for  venti- 
lation, some  with  the  honey  board  half  off,  and 
the  rest  oft'. 

One  week  later  I  found  their  condition  worse. 
Those  having  the  honey  board  on,  clustered  on 
the  under  s-ide  of  it,  and  the  rest,  with  honey 
board  oil",  were  on  the  combs,  but  uneasy.  In 
this  state  they  reached  February.  From  week 
to  week  I  found  their  condition  worse ;  the 
frames  were  all  smeared  as  if  by  black  paint  ; 
the  stench  was  unsnpportable  ;  in  handling  the 
frames  they  were  sticky  and  disgusting.  On  the 
10th  of  February  several  hives  were  dead  ;  each 
hive  containing  a  peck  of  bees;  the  frames  were 
filled  with  heaps  of  smeared  bees.  The  remain- 
ing bees  were  dying  fast.  The  ]  8ih  of  February 
was  a  very  fine  day,  the  thermometer  standing 
at  44  degrees  above  zero.  I  had  never  used  a 
thermometer  in  regulating  the  cleansing  flight 
of  my  bees.  I  had  learned  by  experience  in 
letting  them  go  too  early,  and  many  times  I  re- 
gretted my  hasty  zeal.     * 

The  snow  was  one  foot  deep  on  the  ground. 

I  had  read  in  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  page 

10,  of  January,  that  the  temperature  should  not 

■  be  less  than  GU  degrees,  that  at  50  degrees  they 


chilled.  I  had  forgotten  where  I  had  seen  the 
statement ;  I  thought  I  had  seen  it  in  the  Bee 
Journal,  but  so  it  is,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
45  degrees  at  1  o'clock  p.  .m.  I  found  the  day  so 
warm  and  no  wind,  that  I  could  retain  my  pa- 
tience no  longer.  I  went  in  the  bee-house  and 
brouglft  some  of  my  poorest  hives  out  for  a 
cleansing  flight.  In  thirty  minutes  they  ■u;ere 
all  flying  ;  though  weak  and  fal  ing  upon  the 
snow,  they  were  able  to  rise  again.  Finding  the 
temperature  all  right,  I  set  some  more  out,  so 
that  by  o  o'clock  they  all  stood  outside.  The 
weather  was  very  favorable,  but  bees  want  two 
hours  before  the  whole  are  done  their  cleanstffg 
fliglit ;  it  wants  thirty  minutes  before  they  are 
aroused,  so  it  was  too  late,  the  mercury  began 
to  siilR  rapidly  ;  thousands  upon  thousands  came 
out  and  fell  upon  the  snow,  there  to  find  their 
graves.  In  this  exigency  I  had  to  set  them  in 
the  house  again  in  a  worse  condition. 

All  my  best  hives  wei'e  set  out  last.  A  large 
number  of  I  hem  were  dead  on  the  snow  and  the 
rest  had  not  cleansed.  The  four  weak  ones  had 
lost  but  a  very  small  number  ;  they  returned 
and  flew  beautifully,  yet  they  were  very  poor. 
So  with  tears  in  my  eyes  I  had  to  doom  them 
again  to  pestilence,  because  of  a  fal.se  state- 
ment in  a  paper  which  says  it  wants  60  degrees 
Instead  of  45  degrees.  Had  I  set  them  out  at 
eleven  all  would  have  been  well  and  my  bees 
saved.  To-day,  the  9th  of  jMarch,  they  are  all 
dead  but  six,  who  will  follow  the  rest,  all 
dwindled  away  by  dysentery.  The  honey  is 
mostly  all  grained  hard,  the  bees  are  in  groups 
all  smeared  as  if  paintecl.  The  upper  part  of  the 
frames  are  sticky  and  greasy.  If  any  man  has 
a  true  love  for  bees,  as  I  have,  he  will  readily 
imagine  my  state  of  feelings  at  this  moment,  and 
when  spring  smiles  uiDon  us,  all  is  desolation  to 
me.  Misfortunes  never  come  singly.  I  had  sent 
fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  three  pounds  of  honey 
to  Chicago,  and  every  one  knows  the  dreary 
calamity  that  befell  that  city.  If  I  were  at  least 
so  happy  as  Novice,  to  have  some  stocks  left 
with  which  to  build  up  again  my  apiary  I  might 
rejoice  one  day,  but  my  bees  all  gone,  being  lo- 
cated on  a  very  poor  rocky  farm,  my  honey  un- 
paid, aufl  above  ail,  being  in  debt,  is  as  much 
as  one  man  can  bear.     Such  is  fate. 

Now,  bee  brothers,  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
four  hundred  empty  frames  and  my  hives?  Pile 
them  up  and  hang  mourning  veils  over  them? 
I  wish  to  add  that  the  honey  I  fed  to  my  bees 
was  among  the  whitest  I  ever  saw.  It  was  put 
up  in  new  white  oak  barrels  weighing  about 
seven  hundred  jiounds  each  ;  the  rest  was  set  in 
earthen  pots  and  in  combs. 

This  calamity  will  teach  two  things,  that  is, 
to  have  a  number  of  double  hives  non-swarmers 
for  a  provision  of  sealed  honey  comb  frames 
for  emergencies,  so  as  to  avoid  feeding  liquid 
honey.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  forest  fire  I 
should  have  fed  in  September,  and  thus  it  might 
have  been  different.  If  all  the  hives  had  the 
same  size  frames  like  mine  and  Gallup' s,  it  would 
do  immense  good ;  there  would  be  a  trade  in 
sealed  frame  honey,  which  cannot  be  done  now. 
Joseph  Duppield. 
Eousseau  P.  0.,  Brown  Co.,  Wisconsin. 
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[For  Wagner's  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Color,  in  Itilian  Queens. 


I  had  charge  foi-  awhile  of  the  only  surviving 
Italian  queen  of  those  brought  over  by  Mr. 
Samuel  P.  Parsons,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island. 
These  bees  came  in  the  original  hollow  logs  or 
gums,  which  had  been  carried  on  the  backs  of 
njules  over  the  mountain  passes  of  the  Alps. 
They  were  purchased  in  a  district  where  the 
Italian  variety  was  believed  to  be  in  the  highest 
purity.  I  transferred  the  only  queen  that  had 
not  perished  from  the  old  log  to  a  movable  frame 
hive,  a  large  colony  of  black  bees  having  been 
added  to  the  mere  handful  of  Italians.  I  saw 
the  first  queen  that  hatched  from  her  progeny, 
she  was  very  beautiful,  but  I'rom  an  adjoining 
cell  emerged  a  very  dark  sister.  This  has  been 
my  experience  with  most  of  the  imi^orted  queens. 
The  Italians  report  the  same,  and  as  far  as  I 
know  they  are  confirmed  by  the  most  reliable 
breeders  in  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
I  never  had  a  queen  which  would  ^'duplicate 
herself  in  her  queen  progeny  evei'y  time," 
although  I  have  had  some  which  came  very 
near  to  doing  it,  but  fiom  such  queens  if  kept  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  largely  used  for  queen 
breeding,  I  never  failed  to  see,  sooner  or  later, 
the  inevitable  dark  lady. 

Some  of  the  drones  from  this  Parsons'  queen 
were  beautifully  colored,  real  golden  drones, 
while  others  were  quite  dark.  At  first  we  con- 
demned this  queen  as  not  pure,  although  it 
i^eemed  impossible  that  she  should  be  otherwise. 
Experience  with  other  imported  queens  taught 
us  that  the  sporting  in  color  of  her  queen  and 
drone  progeny  was  not  exceijtional,  but  the 
general  law,  and  there  has  been  no  better  stock 
imported  then  the  Parsons. 

From  the  darkest  queen  bred  from  pure  Par- 
sons stock,  when  purely  fertilized,  I  have  raised 
as  brilliant  queen  drones  and  workers  as  from 
the  most  highly  colored  queens.  Such  queens 
are  undesirable,  because  tliey  are  not  so  easily 
seen  on  the  combs,  and  are  in  my  experience, 
more  likely  to  mate  with  black  drones,  the  atten- 
tion of  such  drones  being  probably  more  at- 
tracted to  queens  which  so  closely  resemble  their 
own  variety  in  color,  than  to  those  of  a  more 
golden  hue. 

In  one  of  my  importations,  I  had  a  small 
queen  so  poorly  colored  that  few  could  see  in 
her  any  traces  of  Italian  blood.  After  laying  a 
few  worker  eggs,  she  became  a  drone  layer  and 
quickly  disappeared.  I  raised  only  one  queen 
from  her  ;  she  was  large  and  handsome,  and  for 
many  generations  my  son  and  myself  preferred 
her  stock  to  any  in  tiie  apiary. 

Long  before  ihe  Egyptian  bees  were  imported 
into  Europe,  I  noticed  that  many  of  the  workers 
of  a  certain  colony  had  a  peculiar  yellow  luft  on 
their  corselets,  the  same  that  I  afterwards  recog- 
nized in  the  Egyptian  bees  first  imported  into 
this  country  by  Langstroth  &  Son.  Vogel,  who 
first  introduced  them  into  Europe,  affirms  that 
he  has  produced  the  veritable  Italian  bee  from 
crosses  between  the  black  and  Egyptian  varie- 


ties. What  would  be  more  natural,  we  might 
say  more  certain,  than  that  the  Greeks  who  had 
such  extensive  intercourse  with  Egypt,  at  a  time 
when  honey  was  almost  the  only  sweet  that 
could  be  largely  and  cheaply  obtained,  should 
bring  this  bee  across  the  short  stretch  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thus  produce  a  mixture 
between  it  and  their  own  native  black  bee? 

The  laws  that  regulate  the  reproduction  of 
crosses  from  difterent  varieties,  are  often  seem- 
ingly inexplicable.  Long  after  a  variety  has 
seemed  to  assume  a  permanently  fixed  type,  it 
will  occasionally  "  breed  back"  to  some  older 
type.  Many  years  ago,  a  certain  breed  of  swine 
(called  the  Byberry,  I  think)  was  introduced 
into  this  country  ;  not  answering  the  expecta- 
tions of  breeders,  in  time  it  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  distinct  variety.  An  intelligent  breeder  in- 
formed me  that  many  years  after,  a  sow  would 
occasionally  produce  a  litter  with  one  original, 
veritable,  Simon  Pure  Byberry  ! 

Years  ago,  I  call  attention  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  to  the  fact  that  color  in  Italian  queens 
was  a  very  "uncertain  quantity;"  that  I  had 
often  taken  two  just  hatched  queens  of  equal 
beauty  (they  may  be  taken  from  the  same 
mother),  had  put  one  in  a  full  colony  or  strong 
nucleus,  and  removed  tlie  other  to  a  cotton  or 
woollen  tube  placed  in  a  warm  room  without  any 
attendant  bees,  oftering  it  at  intervals,  honey 
on  the  head  of  a  pin.  While  the  first  queen 
retains  her  beauty,  the  other  will  often,  in  a  few 
days,  become  quite  dark  !  For  other  facts,  prov- 
ing that  beauty  of  color  in  Italian  queens  is 
often  only  "skin  deep,"  I  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  original  article. 

]t  would  seem  that  the  Italian  bee  has  not 
assumed  the  same  fixed  type  in  all  the  Italian 
districts  where  it  is  considered  to  be  pure.  This 
is  precisely  what  we  might  expect,  if  it  is  not 
a  distinct  variety,  but  a  mere  cross  between  the 
black  and  Egyptian  races.  On  some  queens  we 
cannot  find  the  spots  or  dots  so  distinctly  seen 
on  the  sides  of  the  abdomens  of  others.  The 
workers  from  some  districts,  have  light  orange 
rings,  while  those  from  others  have  rings  of  a 
dark  chestnut  or  chocolate  color. 

Those  breeders  who  have  made  high  color  of 
queens  the  chief  desideratum,  and  have  bred  "  in 
and  in"  very  closely  to  secure  it,  have  generally 
wound  up  with  a  weak  and  degenerate  race, 
beautiful  to  look  at,  but  very  unprofitable  for 
work.  My  experience  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Mr.  Grinun,  on  this  point.  Some  years  ago,  I 
found  that  many  of  the  queens  obtained  from  a 
celebrated  European  breeder,  were  very  short 
lived,  could  seldom  keei)  up  the  strength  of  their 
colonies,  and  were  as  a  rule,  prematurely  super- 
seded by  the  bees.  Some  of  their  queens  when 
fertilized,  would  drop  their  eggs  anywhere ; 
others  would  pile  them  up  into  a  few  cells,  until 
these  celis  looked,  on  a  small  scale,  like  measures 
nearljr  filled  with  grain  !  Such  queens  seem  to 
be  semi-idiotic,  re.'^embling  much  some  degener- 
ate specimens  of  the  royal  Bourbon  families  in 
Euro])e.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  quickly  got 
rid  of  that  blood. 

L.  L.  Langstroth. 
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[For  tlie  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Will  some  of  the  friends  of  the  science  of  Api- 
culture and  the  Bee  Journal,  have  the  kindness 
to  respond  to  the  following  through  the  Jour- 
nal? 

Our  bees,  60  colonies,  were  put  into  our  win- 
tering house,  nice  and  dry,  about  the  middle  of 
November,  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual, 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

Oiir  wintering  house  is  constructed  as  follows  : 
It  is  28  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high, 
outside   measure  ;    having    two   walls   of  solid 
straw  8  inches  thick,  and  one  wall  of  saw  dust  8 
inches  thick  between  them,  on  all  sides,  and  top 
and  bottom  ;  a  hall  across  south  end  6  feet  wide, 
made  by  a  4  inch  partition  of  saw  dust,  sealed  on 
both    sides   with    boards ;    a    board    partition 
through   the  bee  room,  lengthwise,  dividing   it 
into  two  rooms,  6  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  long, 
10^  feet  high,  inside  measure,  two  ventilators, 
cue  4  by  3  inches,  reaching   from  floor  out   at 
roof,  one  6  by  6  inches,  reaching  from  ceiling 
overhead  of  bee  room  out  at  roof,   4  shelves, 
making  room   for  60  hives,  or,  if  put  on  both 
sides,  1311  hives  in  each  room.     On  these  shelves 
we  placed  our  60  colonies,  in  double  hives,  that 
is  double  case,  leaving  summer  entrances  open 
about   1  inch  long,  |  inch  high,  caps  off",  and 
honey  boards  on,  but  ajar  at  one  end  about  from 
^  to   ^  inch,  according  to   strength   of  colony. 
Then  a  bit  of  thick  rag  carpeting  over  the  honey 
board.      The    temperature    of   the    house    has 
ranged   from    25   to   40   degrees,    most    of   the 
time   stood   quite   evenly  at   36   degrees.     Our 
March   was    so    terrible   cold,    stormy,    windy, 
snowy  and  rough,  also  the  first  week  in  April, 
that  we  could   not  remove  the  bees  from   their 
winter  quarters  until  April   5th.     At  this  time 
only  14  colonies  were  living,  the  balance  having 
mostly  died,   apparently  with  dysentery  ;   some 
5  or  6  perished  from  want  of  stores,  and,  per- 
haps twice  as  many  more  from  some  cause  un- 
known, as  they  did  not  show  dysentery.     The 
colonies  that  survived  were  all  among  the  weak- 
est colonies  put  in  in  the  fall ;  which  had  been 
divided  and  fed  with  coftee  sugar  syrup  in  the 
fall,  some  3  of  the    strongest  colonies  showed 
dampness  about  mid-winter,  and  we  gave  more 
vent. 

Now  the  question  is,  did  these  bees  require 
more  vent,  or  were  they  too  cold?  to  us  it  would 
seem  the  former.  What  is  the  true  principle 
when  dampness  eff'ects  a  colony,  should  they 
have  more  vent,  or  should  they  be  kept  warmer? 
In  the  warmest  summer  weather  our  bees  do  not 
suffer  from  dampness,  though  all  upward  vent 
be  stoitped. 

The  long  confinement  was  bad  for  them,  but, 
we  have  kept  bees  confined  five  months  with 
perfect  success  in  a  warm,  dry  cellar. 

We  once  bought  a  third  swarm,  very  strong  in 
numbers,  but  liaving  the  hive  not  more  than 
cue-fourth  full  of  comb,  and  not  more  than  five 
pounds  of  honey;  we  set  it  in  our  bee  house,  aper- 
lectly  dark  one,  covered  it  with  an  old  carpet,  set 
a  quart  basin  of  honey  in  the  hive  close  up  to 
the  bees  ;  we  sup[)lied  this  as  often  as  it  became 


emptied.  During  the  winter  this  colony  filled 
its  hive  with  comb,  and  doubled  or  thribbled  its 
numbers,  and  did  not  lose  a  single  handful  of 
bees.  It  was  confined  to  the  hive  over  4^  months, 
swarmed  in  early  May,  and  gave  us  25  lbs.  of 
box  honey  from  apple  blossoms  in  May.  This 
was  in  the  eastern  part  ot  Columbia  Co.,  New 
York,  just  on  the  Massachusetts  line. 

Giles  B.  Aveky. 
Albany  Co.,  N.  T. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Joiunal.] 

Communication. 


"Why  don't  they  stop  that  pesky  Bee  Jour- 
nal ?  Here  it  comes  the  second  year,  and  I 
haven't  got  a  single  new  idea,  have  you?" 

"Well,  I  think  I  have." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  am  making  the  glass  honey 
boxes  described  by  Mr.  Woroen,  and  I  consider 
that  article  alone  worth  the  price  of  one  year's 
subscription." 

"  Well,  I  declare,  they  are  nice,  but  wliere  do 
you  find  the  article?" 

'•  In  No.  — ,  Vol.  — ,  one  of  the  papers  you 
have  been  taking,  and  no  better,  perhaps,  than 
most  of  the  others  you  have  taken." 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  a  conversation 
with  one  of  your  subscribers  more  than  a  year 
ago,  reminding  me  of  something  I  read  when  a 
boy,  about  casting  pearls  before  swine. 

The  last  season  here  was  tiie  worst  I  ever 
knew  for  bees.  In  my  home  apiary  of  145  stocks 
of  bees,  I  did  not  have  a  single  swarm,  and  got 
but  1,659  lbs.  of  honey.  I  have  succeeded  in 
wintering  most  of  them,  losing  but  one  out  of 
145  ;  all  except  7  were  wintered  on  their  sum- 
mer stands. 

I  use  the  Langstroth  hive,  with  frames  IH  by 
9j  inches  in  the  clear,  running  from  front  to 
rear-,  loose  bottoms,  and  one  end  to  open  about 
f  the  distance  from  the  top,  and  movable  par- 
titions. 

For  surplus  honey  I  use  glass  boxes  of  various 
forms  and  sizes,  and  also  frames  S|  by  5j  inches 
in  the  clear,  1|  inches  wide,  made  of  two  pieces 
without  nails,  the  top  \  inch  thick  ;  the  piece 
forming  the  sides  and  bottom  ^  inch  thick,  and 
cut  nearly  through  with  a  V  in  two  places  for 
the  bottom  corners  where  they  are  benr.  at  right 
angles,  and  fastened  to  the  top  by  gluing  them 
in  a  groove.  A  frame  this  size  weighs  2  ounces, 
and  contains  2^  to  3  lbs.  of  honey,  and  is  the 
most  salable  form  I  have  ever  found. 

I  know  not  whether  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Beekeeper's  Association 
of  Central  Illinois  have  been  sent  to  you  for 
publication,  if  not,  I  would  say  that  the  pesky 
i  Bee  Journal  was  commended  above  all  others. 
j  Enclosed  tind  the  needful  for  my  own  and  two 
new  subscribers. 

Yours  truly, 


Bloomington,  March  1,  1872. 


J.  L.  WOLCOTT. 
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Letters  of  F.  Huber,  Oontiaued. 


Ought,  November  8,  1800. 

I  tliaiik  you,  sir,  for  the  many  kind  expressions 
contained  in  your  letter.  I  feel  fully  tlie  worth 
of  your  confidence  and  hope  to  merit  it,  but  in 
matters  of  rural  economy,  as  well  as  in  others, 
we  must  Tely  upon  experience,  and  therefore  1 
spoke  to  you  of  Mv.  Gelien,  for  whose  character 
and  knowledgij  I  have  a  profound  respect,  and 
who  has  not  been  so  devoted  as  I  have  to  the 
theory.  But  since  you  are  determined  to  have 
my  opinions  I  will  talk  to  you  about  bees  as 
much  as  you  wish,  on  condition  only  that  you 
attach  no  more  value  to  what  I  say  than  J  do. 

Most  of  the  questions  you  ask  me  are  yet  to 
be  solved  :  AVe  will  give  them  attention  in  or- 
der, and  I  will  give  you  my  ideas  (if  any  occur 
to  me),  on  the  means  to  be  employed  to  solve 
them. 

I  am  highly  pleased,  sir,  to  learn  that  you  do 
not  entrust  the  care  of  your  bees  to  others.  The 
experiments  you  have  made  prove  tliat  you  are 
fully  qualified  to  handle  them  with  impunity. 
You  are  the  first  to  confirm  what  I  have  stated. 
That  the  only  requisite  is  gentleness,  and  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  sting  is  only  a  formida- 
ble weapon  to  those  who  treat  them  roughly,  and 
who  make  awkward  blunders  through  fear.  It 
also  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you 
are  prosecuting  investigations  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  pur.sue.  I  will  assuredly  contribute 
to  your  success  by  evei"y  means  in  my  power. 

The  fact  that  you  have  noticed  is  very  extra- 
ordinary ;  that  queen  found  dying  near  your 
hives  and  not  recognized  by  any  of  your  bees, 
might  she  not  have  been  a  stranger  queen  aban- 
doned, and  who  came  to  seek  the  shelter  and  the 
subjects  she  had  lo.st? 

Queens  cease  laying  when  they  approach  the 
end  of  tlieir  lives  ;  tlieir  hive  decreases  in  popu- 
lation dail}',  and  the  colony  reduced  at  last  to  a 
very  small  luunber,*  leaves  the  queen,  and  never 
returns  to  the  natal  hive  ;  the  wokers  attracted 


*  Huber  is  speakinir  of  black  bees.  In  my  experi- 
ence the  Italiaus  almost  ahvaj's  Fiipersede  their  queen, 
when  her  fertility  becomes  seriously  impaired,  by 
rearing  another  from  her  worker  brood. 

L.  L.  L, 


to  happier  homes,  enter,  and  are  sometimes  well 
received  ;  but  the  fate  of  the  queen  is  very  dif- 
ferent. The  bees  of  the  hive  she  attempts  to 
enter  envelope  her  as  you  have  seen,  liug  her  in 
their  midst,  and  exhaust  her  and  cast  her  on  tlie 
ground,  when  hunger  or  the  hugging  she  has  re- 
ceived renders  her  incaijable  of  renewing  the 
attempt. 

The  beginning  of  this  account  is  only  conjec- 
tural. I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
able  to  follow  a  queen  from  her  birth  to  her 
natural  death  ;  neither  do  I  yet  know  what  is  the 
length  of  the  life  of  a  queen.*  Probably,  you, 
sir,  will  be  able  to  tell  us  that. 

This  inquiry  is  useful  as  well  as  curious,  and  I 
commend  it  to  you.  If  I  have  not  seen  queens 
die  of  old  age  in  my  own  hives,  I  have  often  been 
visited  by  strange  ones  that  came  from  I  know 
not  where,  either  alone  or  poorly  accomijanied, 
at  the  beginning  or  end  of  autumn  ;  most  fre- 
quently these  old  queens  have  been  found  dead 
at  the  foot  of  my  hives  ;  at  other  times  I  have 
found  them  alive  on  some  neighboring  stake, 
having  about  them  fifty  or  more  of  their  workers. 
I  iiave  seen  them  pass  several  days  in  the  open 
air,  and  as  they  also  remained  there  during  the 
night,  I  may  conclude  they  had  no  home,  and 
that  this  small  number  of  workers  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  family  they  had  presided  over. 

Only  once  have  we  seen  the  attempt  of  an 
aged  queen  to  enter  one  of  my  hives  succeed. 
She  at  first  offered  herself  to  others  who  gave 
her  a  poor  reception,  because  they  had  a  queen  ; 
but  she  entered  without  any  difficulty  a  hive  that 
had  lost  their  queen.  Her  dark  color  and  the 
slenderness  of  her  body  indicated  old  age,  of 
which  her  sterility  was  a  still  surer  indication. 
She  did  not  lay  an  ego;  in  the  hive  that  adopted 
her  at  the  latter  part  of  autumn,  and  she  died  at 
the  end  of  winter  without  having  laid  a  single 
e^g,  and  as  queens  begin  laying  the  latter  part 
of  January,  the  old  age  of  this  one  was  proven 
by  her  sterility.  I  am  more  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  queen  found  at  the  foot  of  your  hives 
was  a  stranger  to  tliem,  than  that  she  went  away 
from  one  of  those  you  oijei-ated  upon  October 
14th  ;  which  even  if  wounded  or  dying  would 
not  have  been  unrecognized. 


*  Hulier's  fidelity  to  truth  is  everywhere  apparent. 
He  is  uever  ashamed  to  confess  his  iiinorance. 

L.  L.  L. 
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The  queen  cell  found  in  this  hive  proves  that 
it  had  been  queenless  for  some  days.  Did  you 
discover  it  on  the  14th  of  October,  or  later?  This 
circumstance  may  help  to  decide  the  question. 
The  agitation  wliich  you  noticed  would  lead  one 
to  think  that  this  hive  had  just  lost  its  queen, 
and  in  this  case  the  one  you  offered,  it  was  not 
probably  the  queen  it  had  lost. 

To  be  able  to  explain  a  fact  in  natural  history, 
one  must  know  well  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances, without  which  any  decision  is  too  haz- 
ardons.  Thi-;  calls  to  mind  a  trait  in  the  fidelity 
of  bees  that  I  must  relate  to  you. 

One  day  I  took  from  a  colony  a  virgin  queen 
that  I  had  given  it,  to  see  Ikjw  the  workers 
would  behave  under  the  circumstances.  As 
there  was  no  brood  in  the  hive  *iie  loss  of  thj 
queen  was  ii'reparable.  I  was  curious  to  sec  what 
they  would  do,  but  I  could  not  perceive  any  agi- 
tation among  them,  nor  anything  that  led  me  to 
suspect  that  they  regretted  her  loss,  or  even 
knew  of  her  absence.  I  was  about  to  conclude 
that  their  indifierence  arose  from  her  sterility  and 
I  found  it  quite  natural  that  tliey  should  have 
no  affection  for  a  mother  that  was  of  no  use  to 
them  ;  but  this  liuman  reasoning  was  noc  the 
reasoning  of  the  bees,  and  I  was  soon  undeceived. 

The  next  day  I  found  the  queen  numb,  from 
cold  or  hunger,  in  the  box  where  I  had  put  her. 
I  therefore  placed  her  in  the  hive  ;  as  i-oon  as 
they  perceived  her  on  the  table  where  she  was 
lying,  I  saw  a  few  workers  range  themselves 
around  her,  caress  her,  fawn  over  her  with  their 
proboscis,  offer  her  lioney  which  she  did  not  take, 
and  brush  her  with  tlieir  feet  ;  all  this  was  use- 
less ;  she  was  dead. 

Their  care  did  not  diminish  from  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  I 
then  took  her  away,  and  without  any  object  in 
view,  placed  heron  the  window  sill  of  my  study, 
in  which  the  hive  was.  Returning  there  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  was  much  surprised  to 
find  my  dead  queen  surrounded  by  bees,  circling 
about  iier  in  the  way  yon  know,  and  giving  to 
her  dead  body  their  customary  honor. 

The  night  was  not  warm,  nevertheless  the 
dead  queen  was  not  abandoned,  and  on  the  mor- 
row I  found  her  faithful  guard  lavishing  upon 
her  the  same  care  they  had  rendered  during  her 
life. 

I  once  more  returned  her  body  to  the  hive  and 
at  the  same  time  introduced  a  young  fertile 
queen,  not  doubting  but  that  the  bees  would  in- 
stantly appreciate  the  value  of  my  gift,  and 
would  prefer  the  mother  I  had  given  them  to  the 
dead  virgin  queen  from  whom  they  could  expect 
nothing ;  another  reasoning,  also  human  and 
quite  as  pitiable  as  the  preceding.  The  bees 
who  do  not  reason,  and  who  perhaps  are  none  the 
worse  for  it,  treated  the  strange  queen  very 
rudely  ;  they  held  her  in  the  middle  of  a  mass 
of  bees  so  that  slie  could  not  move,  and  kept  her 
thus  over  eighteen  hours.  At  this  stage  the 
knot  of  bees  reached  the  entrance  of  the  hive  ; 
it  was  larger  than  a  nut ;  the  bees  that  formed 
it  imparted  to  it  such  a  movement,  that  we  saw 
it  roll  like  a  ball  which  it  resembled  in  form,  to 
the  edge  of  the  stand  on  which  the  hive  rested. 
Arrived  there,  a  continuation  of  the  same  move- 


ment caused  it  to  fall  on  the  floor  without  alter- 
ing its  form  ;  we  extricated*  the  queen  just  as 
you  did  ;  she  had  not  received  a  sting  but  she 
was  very  weak  ;  we  succeeded  in  restoring  her 
by  returning  her  to  her  natal  hive. 

The  bees  I  liave  been  speaking  to  you  of  obsti- 
nately cared  for  the  dead  bcwly  of  their  queen 
during  two  days  and  a  half ;  I  then  took  her 
away  and  gave  them  young  larvse  that  they 
nursed,  and  from  which  they  procured  another 
queen. 

From  this  and  other  similar  examples,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  seco;id  supposition  of  no 
value,  and  that  the  queen  which  was  not  re- 
ceived by  any  of  your  hives  was  certainly  a 
stranger  to  them  all. 

I  have  dispensed  with  the  hinges  of  the  leaf 
hive  with  regret  ;  it  is  very  convenient  to  open 
the  hive  like  a  book,  but  when  it  comes  to 
shutting  it  up,  there  is  an  ol)]ection  that  com- 
pelled me  to  abandon  this  way.  In  closing  the 
frames  the  bees  get  in  the  angle  formed  by  two 
frames,  and  as  the  angle  grows  smaller,  one  una- 
voidably crushes  those  which  persist  in  remain- 
ing in  this  dangerous  situation.  Burnens,  with 
all  his  skill,  could  not  avoid  often  killing  them 
in  this  way,  Und  it  is  he  who  asked  m9»to  get  rid 
of  the  hinges  and  proved  the  necessity  of  it.f 

You  understand,  sir,  that  you  run  no  risk  at 
all  of  crushing  the  bees  when  the  frames  are  not 
fastened  to  each  other — you  can  bring  them  close 
together  without  forming  any  angle,  and  can 
give  the  bees  time  to  dispose  of  themselves  on 
the  faces  of  the  two  combs.:]: 

The  invention  you  have  made  for  uniting  four 
frames,  appears  to  me  excellent ;  but  the  leaf 
hive  must  have  a  cover  to  protect  it  from  changes 
of  wet  and  dry,  which  will  after  a  time  warp  the 
wood  of  the  frames.  It  is  not  then  enough,  as  I 
have  formerly  said,  to  bind  together  the  hive 
with  a  cord  or  twine  ;  such  a  band  is  too  weak, 
and  does  not  prevent  the  hive  from  bursting 
open.  I  might  have  foreseen  this,  but  can  one 
think  of  everything? 

You  will  receive  in  a  few  days,  sir,  a  small 
box  containing  a  model  of  a  hive  and  a  little 
memoir,  which  I  thought  to  add  to  this  letter,  &c. 
But  as  the  rest  is  not  ready,  I  cannot  longer  de- 


*  I  have  frequently  lost  a  queen  by  attempting  to 
extricate  her — the  bees  becoming  so  excited  as  to 
sl'niii  her.  Tauirht  by  sad  experience,  I  no  longer  at- 
tempt to  separate  tlie  bees,  but  put  the  ball  into  a 
vessel  uf  colrt  water  ;  they  will  then  very  speedily  un- 
cluster,  and  the  queen  can  be  safely  secured. 

L.  L.  L. 

f  The  generous  nature  of  Huber  is  no  where  more 
a]>parent,  tlian  in  his  readiness  to  give  to  every  one 
full  credit  for  valuable  observations  or  suggestions, 
"  <S'«((m  cuiquc^ ^ —  h\s  own,  to  each  one,  seems  to  have 
been  with  him  a  sacred  ma.Kim.  L.  L.  L. 

X  In  Bnvan,  on  the  Honey  Bee,  1838,  p.  108,  may  be 
found  Dnubar''x  improved  Iluber  hive.  The  frames 
are  held  together  on  the  front  "  by  shifting  butt  hinges, 
and  at  the  back  by  hooks  and  eyes."  To  prevent  the 
bees  from  being  crushed,  in  the  manner  described  by 
Huber,  Dunbar  "ploughed  out  the  edges  of  the 
frames  throuirh  their  whole  extent,  to  within  an 
ci'^hth  of  an  inch  of  their  outsides." 

L.  L.  L. 
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lay  to  reply  to  yours,  and  to  assure  you  of  my 
devotion, 

I  have  the  honor  to  he 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Fr.  Huber. 


[For  Wagner's  Americau  Bee  Jourual.] 

Are  Artificial  Queens  Inferior  to  Natural  Queens  ? 


The  experience  of  Mr.  L.  Bevan  Fox,  detailed 
in  the  article  republished  in  the  April  No.  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal,  from  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Journal,  is  precisely  the  same  ^vitll  our 
own.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, both  to  breeders  and  purchasers  of 
Italian  bees,  we  shall  give  our  views  upon  it 
at  some  length.* 

In  1860,  having  an  unusual  number  of  natu- 
ral swarms,  we  determined  to  secure  for  most  of 
our  stocks,  queens  bred  from  what  we  shall  call 
swarming  queen  cells  ;  so  that  we  could  advertise 
such  queens  for  sale,  if  we  found  by  experience 
that  they  were  better  than  qiieens  bred  from 
non-swarming  queen  cells.  The  next  season 
being  a  poor  one,  both  for  swavms  and  honey, 
the  larger  part  of  our  stocks  retained  these 
queens,  and  they  remained  in  our  apiary,  until 
in  1871  we  superseded  them  by  young  ciueens. 
Having  thus  tested  such  queens  for  three  seasons, 
and  on  a  large  scale,  we  could  not  see  in  them 
any  superiority  to  queens  reared  under  favorable 
circumstances,  from  non-swarming  queen  cells. 
If  any  such  superiority  had  existed,  we  think 
that  it  could  not  have  escaped  our  notice,  as  we 
wei-e  not  influenced  by  any  preconceived  theo- 
I'ies,  and  might  have  sold  these  queens  to  better 
advantage,  if  we  could  only  have  guaranteed 
their  superiority. 

We  shall  now  explain  exactly  what  Ave  mean 
hy  favorable  circumstances,  so  that  all  our  readers 
may  know  how  to  secure  them  ;  and  thus  be  able 
to  breed  queens  from  non-swarming,  fully  equal 
to  those  bred  from  swarming  queen  cells. f 

By  favorable  circumstances,  we  mean  :  1st. 
The  proper  season  of  the  year.     We  have  had  a 

*  In  1849  we  made  our  first  observhig  liive,  and 
witnessed,  almost  hourly,  all  the  steps  in  the  process 
of  queeu  raising  from  worker  brood.  So  few  persons 
la  this  country  then  believed  in  the  possil)ility  of 
bees  producing  queens  from  worker  larv;e,  that  we  at 
one  time  seriously  thought  of  having  the  facts  certi- 
fied to  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  and  other  distinguished 
Philadelphiaiis,  who  were  eye  witnesses  to  them  ! 
How  strangely  such  reminiscences  must  strike  the 
new  generation  of  beekeepers,  to  whom,  by  the  aid 
of  movable  frames,  all  the  steps  in  tlie  process  of 
queen  rearing  are  now  so  familiar. 

t  If  the  terms  Natural  and  Artificial  queens  are 
xised  merely  to  designate  queeus  bred  from  swarming 
or  non-swarming  queeu  cells,  we  do  not  object  to 
them — but  we  wholly  object  to  using  the  word  artifi- 
cial to  designate  some  supposed  deviation  from  the 
laws  of  Nature,  which  secures  an  unnatural  and  infe- 
rior kind  of  queens.  The  rearing  of  queens  when 
bees  do  not  intend  to  swarm,  eitlier  to  supply  the  loss 
of  a  queen  from  accident  or  disease,  or  to  supersede 
one  which  is  superannuated,  or  not  sufficiently  pro- 
lific, is  plainly  a  jiatural  process. 


queen  reared  in  a  full  stock  in  tlie  month  of 
January,  when  the  mercury  during  the  time  of 
her  incubation,  was  once  below  zero  !  but  while 
this  is  possible,  the  right  time  for  rearing  queens 
in  nuclei  is,  when  the  season  is  far  enough  ad- 
vanced for  the  bees  to  gather  freely  both  pollen 
and  honey,  and  when  drones  are  beginning  to 
appeal-,  or  are  nearly  matured.  From  this  time 
until  late  in  September,  I  have  ordinarily  found 
in  the  latitude  of  40  degrees  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  rearing  choice  queens.  2d.  Abundayice 
of  iDorker  bees.  If  the  nuclei  are  so  small  as  to 
become  discouraged,  the  queens  being  often 
poorly  nourished  will  be  shy  breeders  and  short 
lived.  Not  only  should  there  be  a  generous  al- 
lowance of  bees,  but  a  large  proportion  of  them 
should  be  young  bees,  or  the  best  results  cannot 
always  be  secured.  3d.  Abundance  of  pollen. 
If  this  is  deficient  the  queens  not  being  well  fed, 
will  be  undersized,  or  otherwise  defective. 

We  shall  here  call  attention  to  a  marked  dif- 
erence  almost  always  found  in  the  supply  of 
royal  jelly  given  to  natural  and  artificial  queens. 
While  the  larvae  of  the  swarming  queen  cells  are 
usually  so  over  supplied  that  a  considerable  quan- 
tity remains  in  the  cell  after  the  queen  has 
emerged,  there  is  seldom  any  excess  found  in  the 
non  swarming  cells.  Those  who'  have  so  confi- 
dently pronounced  all  queens  reared  in  non- 
swarming  cells  inferior  if  not  worthless,  will 
probably  think  that  these  facts  prove  that  the 
swarming  queen  cells  are  well  provisioned,  while 
the  others  are  not.  But  '^enoughis  as  good  as  a 
feast/'  and  enough  the  non-swarming  cells  will 
usually  be  sure  to  have,  if  the  breeder  under- 
stands his  business.  Why  the  bees  provide  an 
excess  for  one  kind  and  not  for  another,  may  not 
be  apparent,  but  the  former,  although  "papped, 
capped  and  naj)ped  in  the  lap  of  prodigality," 
haviuii' been  "born  with  a  silver" — or  judging 
from  the  color  of  the  royal  surplus — "with  a 
golden  spoon  in  their  mouths,"  are  not  a  whit 
better  fitted  for  the  exigencies  of  life  than  their 
seemingly  less  lavored  sisters. 

4th.  Abundance  of  honey.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  queen-rearing  nuclei  should  not  only  be  well 
provisioned,  but  if  natural  supplies  are  not 
easily  procured  by  them,  they  ought  to  be  regu- 
laily  fed  in  oider  to  keep  them  at  all  times  in 
good  heart.  They  should  not  only  know  nothing 
of  actual  scarcity,  but  should  by  generous  feed- 
ing, be  saved  from  even  the  apprehension  of  it, 
and  thus  made  to  leel  confident  in  their  re- 
sources, and  ready  for  all  emergencies. 

Every  experienced  breeder  knows  that  he  can 
always  have  queeu  cells  so  largely  in  excess  of  • 
his  wants,  that  he  need  save  only  such  as  are 
perfectly  developed.  Such  cells  are  usually  of 
good  size,  and  roughened  all  over  with  ornamen- 
tations, as  though  for  some  reason  the  bees  felt  a 
special  interest  in  their  inmates,  while  such  as 
are  undersized,  smooth,  and  blunt  instead  of 
having  the  usual  tapering  proportions,  are  much 
more  likely  to  produce  inferior  queens. 

Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  some 
queens  are  pi'oduced  which  are  so  small,  or  so 
poorly  developed,  that  the  exi^ert  destroys  them 
as  soon  as  seen.  He  who  cannot  form  a  pretty 
accurate  judgment  from  seeing  a  just  hatched 
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queen,  whether  he  should  preserve  or  destroy 
her,  is  unlit  for  the  business  of  breeding  queens 
for  sale. 

L.  L.  Langstroth. 


Dried  Cow  Dune:  for  rumie;atma:  Bees. 


Nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Columella 
recommended  the  dried  dung  of  cattle  as  tlie 
best  thing  for  fumigating  bees.  Learning,  soon 
after  importing  the  Egyptian  bees,  that  the 
Egyptians  made  use  of  the  smoke  from  this  sub- 
stance in  all  their  operations  upon  their  irascible 
bees,  we  began  to  use  it  largely  in  our  apiary. 
The  smoke  from  burning  cow  dung,  while  very 
penetrating,  is  not  offensive.  It  can  be  blown 
so  as  to  diffuse  itself  very  quickly  through  the 
hive,  and  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  irritate  the 
bees,  and  our  own  experience  confirms  tiie  very 
strong  commendations  of  Columella.  Wherever 
rotten  wood  is  not  easily  iH'ocurcd,  it  will  be 
found  of  very  great  value. 

When  thoroughly  dried,  it  will  burn  slowly 
but  steadily  ;  and  by  slightly  dampening  the  out- 
side after  lighting  it,  a  piece  not  larger  than  the 
hand  may  often  be  made  to  last  for  several 
hours.  It  does  not  always  ignite  as  readily  as 
one  could  wish.  Dr.  E.  Parmley  has  obviated 
this  difficulty  \>y  dipping  one  corner  in  coal  oil. 
The  odor  is  so  little  offensive  that  it  may  be  used 
instead  of  pastiles  in  the  sick  rocnn,  a  little  sugar 
being  sprinkled  upon  it  while  burning.  Those 
who  know  how  universally  the  dung  of  buffaloes, 
called  buffalo  chips,  is  used  for  cooking  purposes 
on  our  great  plains,  will  feel  no  prejudices 
against  this  seemingly  uncleanly  substance.  W^e 
shall  call  it  biiff'alo  chips. 

L.  L.  Langstkotii. 


Uses  of  Wool  in  the  Apiary. 


For  the  last  four  years  we  have  used  wool  quite 
largely  for  various  purposes  in  our  ai  iary.  We 
use  nothing  else  for  stopping  up  our  queen 
cages,  rolling  it  for  this  purpose  into  a  tightwad. 
The  bees  cannot  gnaw  it  away,  and  seldom  pro- 
polise  it.  We  shut  up  all  our  nuclei,  when  first 
formed,  with  wool.  It  can  be  crowded  into  place 
in  a  moment,  admits  air,  and  is  easily  removed. 
If  we  wish  for  any  purpose  to  shut  up  a  hive, 
we  use  wool.  In  the  working  season,  jve  keep 
one  "pocket  full  of  wool,"  and  know  nothing  of 
the  vexations  we  experienced  when  using  wire- 
cloth.  Occasionally  a  few  bees  aie  cauglit  in  the 
fibers  of  the  wool,  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  very  shy  of  it,  and  are  quite  indisposed  to 
commit  felo  cle  se,  by  hanging  themselves  in  its 
meshes.  Robbers  will  very  quickly  retreat  from 
a  hive  well  wooled.  If  we  use  the  words  (o 
wool  and  umcool  a  hive  or  nucleus,  instead  of  to 
shut  up  or  open  the  entrance,  our  readers  will 
understand  what  we  mean. 

L.  L.  Langstuoth. 


[For  Wagaor's  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Controlling  Fertilization. 

The  controversy  on  this  subject  waxes  hotter 
and  hotter,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Furman  seems  de- 
termined to  secure  the  services  of  the  most 
prominent  parties  who  have  claimed  success,  if 
money  can  do  it.  We  confess  that  all  our 'at- 
tempts to  have  queens  fertilized  in  confinement 
have  thus  far  been  complete  failures.  We  ex- 
]ierimented  upon  a  large  number  on  the  plan 
detailed  by  us  in  the  American  Bee  Journal  for 
May,  1871.  We  dissected  the  queens  and  found 
that  not  a  single  one  had  been  fertilized. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  explain  how 
we  dissect  queens.  Holding  the  queen  firmly  by 
her  head  and  thorax  with  the  left  liand,  we  pull 
away  the  abdomen  with  the  right,  quickly 
crushing  her  head  to  put  her  out  of  pain.  We 
then  press  gently  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  until  the  spej'matheca  appears,  which 
we  place  upon  our  thumb  nail.  If  the  queen 
has  not  been  fertilized  this  organ  is  ratlier  under- 
sized and  seems  to  be  only  partially  distended, 
looking  somewhat  like  a  small  white  bead  ;  when 
pressed  it  discharges  a  little  fluid  as  clear  as 
water.  If  the  queen  has  been  fertilized,  the  sac 
is  larger,  is  more  distended,  and  has  a  cream 
like  color — when  piessed  it  discharges  a  milky 
fluid,  like  that  which  tills  the  organs  of  the 
drones. 

Tlnee  years  ago  we  devised  a  plan  for  control- 
ling fertilization,  which  we  communicated  to  Mr, 
Samuel  Wagner,  Dr.  Ehrick  Parmley,  Mv.  W. 
W.  Carey  and  some  others.  The  plan  in  sub- 
stance, was  to  use  a  fertilizing  house  or  apart- 
ment with  one  window  opening  fully  to  the 
sun's  ray  at  about  2  p.  m.  — to  keep  in  it  one 
good  stock  well  supplied  with  choice  drones, 
and  to  jilace  in  it  the  nuclei,  having  young 
queens  to  be  fertilized.  The  window  was  to 
have  wire  cloth  slides-  with  meshes  fine  enough 
to  allow  free  passage  to  the  workers  only.  For 
a  large  part  of  the  day,  the  window  to  be  left 
v,'holly  open  ;  but  during  the  fiight  of  the  drones 
the  wire  slide  to  be  opened  and  shut  at  intervals 
until  the  drones  become  accustomed  to  have  their 
flight  to  the  window  interruyjted,  both  when 
leaving  the  hive  and  when  returning  to  it — the 
workers  also  learning  the  lesson  of  flying  either 
through  the  open  window  or  the  wire  cloth. 
This  window  was  to  be  placed  JiigJi  up,  and  the 
stock  and  nuclei  low  down,  and  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  window.  Tlie  drones  and  workers 
from  the  full  stock  were  to  be  properly  educated 
before  the  nuclei  were  introduced.  We  hoped  that 
in  this  way,  when  the  queens  took  their  wedding 
flight,  they  would  fly  about  the  room  and  mate 
with  drones  that  did  not  feel  themselves  placed 
in  a  strange,  and  tlierefore  an  unnatural  condi- 
tion. We  founded  our  hopes  of  success  on  the 
fact  that  the  intercourse  of  queen  and  drone  (see 


*  lostead  of  the  wire  cloth,  panes  of  glass  might 
be  set  Ju  a  sasli,  so  that  at  the  top  of  each  glass  there 
would  be  the  5-.32  opening.  The  window  might  be 
made  large  enough  to  secure  any  desirable  amount 
ofliiiht. 
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American  Bee  Joiunal,  vol.  1,  for  1801)  was  wit- 
nessed under  the  following  circumstances  :  In 
]Mr.  S.  B.  Parson's  apiary  at  Flushing,  Messrs. 
William  W.  Gary  and  R.  C.  Otis  saw  a  young 
Italian  queen  leave  a  small  nucleus  for  fertiliza- 
tion. She  returned  without  success,  and  as  she 
left  a  second  time,  they  closed  the  entrance  to  be 
more  certain  of  seeing  her  condition  when  she 
returned.  A  few  drones  belonging  to  the  nu- 
cleus finding  their  entrance  obstructed,  took 
M'ing  and  hovered  near  the  box.  The  returning 
queen  mated  with  one  of  them,  which  dropped 
dead  instantly,  and  was  picked  up  and  preserved 
in  alcohol.  This  occurrence  proved  that  fertil- 
ization did  not  necessarily  take  place  high  in  the 
air.  A  return  of  our  old  malady  prevented  us 
from  testing  this  plan,  which  seems  to  us  more 
feasible  than  any  hitherto  communicated  to  the 
public. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  do  not  shai-e  Mr. 
William  R.  King's  fear  of  "the  fiery  workers" 
interfering  with  the  natural  jiropensities  of  the 
drones,  for  we  have  seen  no  evidence  of  any 
such  fear,  until  about  the  time  when  the  workers 
are  intent  on  driving  them  from  the  hive.  Up 
to  this  time  they  treat  them  with  great  affection, 
not  only  cherishing  them  in  the  larvaj  state,  but 
being  always  willing  to  give  them  honey,  when 
they  solicit  it. 

If  this  plan  should  i)rove  a  success,  the  nuclei 
with  their  fertilized  queens  could  be  removed 
and  others  set  in  their  places,  so  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  keep  only  a  small  number  in  the 
fertilizing  house  at  any  one  time. 

L.  L.  Langstroth. 


Introducing  Queens. 

M.  M.  Mahin,  in  the  March  No.  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  gives  his  way  of  introducing 
queens.  He  says  he  has  introduced  one  with 
pepijermint  water,  but  would  not  advise  the  plan 
for  valuable  queens. 

I  wish  to  inform  Mr.  Mahin  that  we  have  been 
introducing  queens  in  that  way  for  the  last  four 
years.  It  is  highly  useful  for  imported  queens, 
as  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  cage  such 
queens  for  any  considerable  time,  after  they  have 
been  traveling  for  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  days. 

My  father  found  this  method  described  on  p. 
16,  vol.  4th,  of  American  Bee  Journal.  He  was 
so  confident  of  its  safety  that  he  at  once  used  it 
for  introducing  some  imported  queens.  There 
was  so  much  peppermint  in  the  original  recipe 
that  some  of  the  stocks  remained  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement  for  several  days.  We  pre- 
pare it  as  follows  :  In  a  pint  of  sugared  water, 
put  a  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  peppermint ; 
open  the  hive,  kill  the  queen,  and  sprinkle  both 
sides  of  the  comb,  bees  and  all,  with  tlie  prepa- 
ration— then  dip  the  new  queen  into  it  and  place 
her  on  one  of  the  combs.  The  evening  is  the 
safest  time  to  introduce,  when  almost  all  the 
bees  are  back  from  the  fields.  We  use  a  chicken's 
wing  for  sprinkling. 

We  have  never  lost  a  queen  introduced  in  this 


way,  although  we  have  used  it  witli  hundreds. 
When  we  expect  imported  queens  to  arrive,  we 
cage  beforehand  a  number  of  queens,  so  that  we 
can  at  once  introduce  the  imported  queens.  We 
have  introduced  as  many  as  fifteen  imported 
queens,  within  an  hour  after  their  arrival. 

C.  P.  Dadant. 
Hamilton,  Illinois. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Jourual] 

Condensing  Swarms. 


We  have  said  considerable  in  the  American 
Bee  Journal  about  keeping  bees  condensed,  or  in 
a  compact  mass,  in  order  to  have  them  work  to 
advantage,  raise  brood,  build  comb,  evai^orate 
their  honey,  &c.,  but  as  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  subscribers  we  think  it  will  do  no 
harm  to  give  our  ideas  on  that  subject  once 
more,  and  especially  about  the  management  of 
the  extractor. 

A  friend  of  ours  has  lost  several  stocks  of  bees 
this  winter  and  his  nucleus  swarms.  We  saw 
these  bees  in  December  last,  and  could  have  in- 
formed him  that  they  would  starve  to  death 
before  spring,  just  as  well  then  as  we  could  do 
after  they  were  actually  dead.  To  begin  with 
his  nuclei;  he  extracted  their  honey  late  in 
the  season,  and  the  consequence  was  they  were 
filled  again  and  sealed  up  thin,  wateiy  honey. 
They  had  abundance  if  it  had  been  properly 
evaporated,  but  that  not  being  the  case,  they, 
were  never  quiet,  and  consequently  consumed 
all  their  stores  and  starved  to  death  in  February. 
Now  it  is  my  candid  opinion  tliat  if  the  same 
honey  had  been  extracted  and  condensed  so  as 
to  have  one-third  the  amount,  and  then  fed  back 
to  them,  they  would  have  had  abundance  and 
would  have  remained  jjerfectly  quiet  all  winter. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  small  amount  of  good 
honey  of  the  right  consistency  it  takes  to  winter 
a  stock  of  bees.  Now  if  his  stocks  that  starved 
had  been  condensed  by  the  use  of  the  division 
board  to  six  or  eight  combs,  they  would  have 
evaporated  their  honey  so  as  to  have  had  abun- 
dance to  winter  on.  This  condensing  must  be 
attended  to  while  the  bees  are  gathering  their 
stores.  In  using  the  extractor,  we  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  use  it  too  late  in  the  season  ;  yet 
honey  stored  late  in  the  season,  if  the  stock  is 
well  managed  is  just  as  good  for  wintering  pur- 
poses as  any.  To  illustrate  this,  honey  stored  in 
June  is  always  good  for  wintering,  because  the  ^ 
weather  is  warm,  and  the  bees  are  raising  large 
quantities  of  brood  and  the  stock  is  strong  in 
numbers,  consequently  they  get  up  heat  enough 
to  evaporate  their  honey,  and  one  pound  of  this 
honey  will  go  farther  towards  wintering  a  stock 
of  bees  than  three  pounds  stored  late  in  the  fall 
in  the  same  sized  hive.  Why?  Because  the 
weather  being  cool,  they  are  rearing  but  little 
brood  and  the  stock  has  only  about  one-half  the 
number  it  had  in  June  or  July.  But  condense 
this  stock  to  one-half  the  number  of  combs  and 
we  get  a  good  quality  of  honey  for  wintering  or 
winter  food.  Take  one  of  our  nuclei  with 
tiiree  combs,  keej)  it  crowded  with  bees  of  the 
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proper  age,  and  they  will  store  as  good  quality  of 
honey  for  winter  food  as  the  largest  stock  in  the 
apiary,  and  when  properly  ventilated  in  a  special 
repository  will  not  consume  one  particle  more 
honey  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  the 
large  stock.  We  are  not  wiiting  theory  but 
actual  practice.  We  have  wintered  less  than 
a  pint  of  bees  and  they  scarcely  stirred  all  win- 
ter. Nuclei  and  spare  queens  can  be  wintered 
just  as  successfully  as  full  stocks.  If  you  do 
not  know  how  to  manage  them  so  they  can 
make  their  own  honey,  then  take  combs  from 
standard  stocks  containing  good  honey  and  the 
necessary  amount  of  empty  cells  for  them  to 
cluster  in.  Their  honey  should  be  above  them 
instead  of  at  the  side  of  the  cluster.  Six  or 
eight  of  our  combs  with  empty  cells  below  and 
honey  above  will  winter  our  largest  stock  in  the 
cellar,  if  of  the  right  quality  ;  while  30  filled 
with  improperly  evaporated  honey  is  not  suffi- 
cient. 

In  extracting  honey  from  our  large  hives,  we 
ceased  to  extract  from  the  end  the  queen  was  in 
as  soon  as  the  great  flush  of  honey  was  over. 
It  is  so  constructed  that  as  soon  as  the  great  breed- 
ing is  over  and  the  stock  decreases  in  numbers, 
the  bees  condense  themselves  or  withdraw  to  one 
end.  Now  close  the  other  entrance  and  the 
animal  heat  is  still  concentrated  the  same  as  in 
a  single  hive,  yet  they  have  full  access  to  the 
surplus  end  as  long  as  Ihe  honey  harvest  lasts, 
and  we  can  keep  extracting  from  that  end  with- 
out disturbing  the  other.  Not  so  with  a  two 
*;tory  hive,  for  we  must  take  off  the  upper  story 
in  order  to  condense  the  bees  to  the  lower  story, 
as  soon  as  the  flush  of  honey  is  over,  or  we  may 
get  improperly  evaporated  honey  in  tlie  brooding 
apartment  for  winter  food.  New  beginners  must 
be  very  cautious  about  this.  We  have  had  a 
strong  swann  of  bees  come  out  as  late  as  the 
20th  of  September,  and  by  condensing  them  in 
our  hive  by  the  use  of  the  division  board,  they 
stored  an  excellent  quality  of  honey  for  winter, 
and  wintered  as  well  as  any  stock  in  our  apiary  ; 
whereas  if  we  had  not  condensed  them  we  should 
in  all  probability  have  lost  them  by  their  storing 
improperly  evaporated  honey.  We  got  bit  some 
20  years  ago  by  not  understanding  this,  and  a 
burned  child  is  careful  of  going  too  near  the 
fire.  In  a  cool,  wet  season  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  extract  and  evaporate  by  heat  and  return 
to  the  bees  for  winter  food. 

E.  Gallup. 


[For  Waguer's  American  Bee  Journal] 

Italianzing  Black  Bees. 


Mk.  Editor; — I  will  give  to  the  American 
Bee  Journal  my  mode  of  Italianizing  black  bees 
and  giving  them  all  good,  natural  queens  of  the 
best  grade. 

First.  I  get  my  Italian  stock  in  a  good  strong 
condition.  About  tlie  last  of  May  or  first  of 
June  have  a  good  natural  swarm  to  come  off 
Two  or  three  days  after  the  swarm  has  come  off, 
examine  tlie  hive  and  see  how  many  queen  cells 
you  have  got. 


Seven  or  eight  days  after  the  swarm  comes  off, 
make  as  many  artificial  swarms  as  you  have 
queen  cells  for,  cut  out  your  queen  cells  and  put 
one  in  each  hive,  that  you  have  taken  a  swarm 
from.  They  will  hatch  in  two  or  three  days  and 
your  hive  will  have  a  good  natural  queen.  This 
I  have  found  to  be  the  best  way  of  Italianizing 
black  stocks.  I  have  on  several  occasions  taken 
queen  cells  ready  to  hatch  and  put  them  on  ihe 
lighting  board  of  a  black  stand  which  had  their 
queen,  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  would  come  out 
of  the  cell,  and  the  bees  would  invariably  treat 
her  well,  and  the  bees  either  killed  the  black 
queen,  or  the  young  queen  killed  the  black  queen. 
I  have  Italianized  several  stands  of  black  bees 
in  that  way.  I  have  found  on  a  trial  of  three 
years,  that  artificial  queens  are  as  a  rule  but  of 
very  little  account.  Out  of  20  queens  raised 
artificially  in  1870,  12  died  before  the  first  of 
May,  1871,  the  balance  died  during  the  swarm- 
ing season. 

I  have  found  to  my  satisfaction  that  good 
natural  queens  are  the  only  safe  and  reliable 
ones. 

R  Miller. 

Malu gill's  Grove,  III. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Tlie  Eureka  Hive. 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  April,  1872, 
p.  240,  I  find  a  communication  signed  D.  C. 
Hunt,  North  Tunbridge,  Vermont.  He  says  :  "  I 
told  him  I  wished  to  see  his  much  lauded  non- 
swarming  hive  about  which  I  had  seen  so  much 
figuring  to  prove  it  the  best  of  all  hives  made." 
He  had  five  old  stocks  in  the  spring  ;  but  as  the 
season  advanced  they  all  cast  swarms  !  Facta. 
I  had  but  four  colonies  in  my  Eureka  hives  in 
the  spring  of  1867.  Three  of  them  were  native 
bees,  and  one  of  them  Italian.  Two  of  the  na- 
tive colonies  gave  no  swarm  ;  one  of  these  gave 
174  pounds  of  sui'plus  honey,  the  other  124 
pounds. 

The  Italian  colony  gave  46  pounds.  Its  first 
swarm  gave  56|  pounds,  second  swarm  40  pounds, 
amounting  to  106:1  pounds.  The  other  native 
colony  gave  36j  pound.  Its  first  swarm  gave 
61  pounds  ;  amount  from  both  colony  and  first 
swarm,  97j  pounds.  From  the  two  that  gave 
no  swarms,  298  pounds.  Product  of  the  two 
that  swarmed,  four  new  swarms  and  204  pounds 
of  honey.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  how 
much  credit  is  due  to  his  assertions  that  I  had 
five  colonies  in  the  spring,  and  that  they  all  cast 
swarms.  He  says,  "I  noticed  however,  to  my 
surprise,  that  he  was  appropriating  Mr.  Lang- 
stroth's  invention  without  due  credit,  and  evi- 
dently with  a  disposition  to  detract  from  his 
claims  as  inventor  and  patentee."  I  believe  Mr. 
Langstroth's  liberality  in  giving  to  preachers  of 
the  Gospel  the  privilege  of  nsing  his  patent 
without  charge  is  generally  known.  Having 
been  in  the  ministry  some  fifty-six  years,  I  can 
hardly  see  how  the  use  of  movable  comb  frames 
is  "use  without  due  credit,"  or  evinces  "a  dis- 
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position  to  detract  from  bis  claims  as  inventor 
and  patentee." 

He  says  "Mr.  William  Stratton,  of  West 
Troy,  whom  I  visited  the  same  day,  gave  Mr. 
llazen  credit  of  having  a  good  hive  for  box 
honey.  But  though  he  had  one  hundred  and 
forty  stocks  in  bis  apiary,  I  did  not  see  one  of  Mr. 
Hazen's hives  among  them."  "Mr.  Ilazeu'shive, 
(he  then  called  it  the  Eureka)  is  nothing  more 
in  effect  than  a  common  box  hive,  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  one  used  and  recommended  by  Mr. 
Quinby,  with  boxes  applied  to  the  top  and  sides. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Stratton,  to  whom  he  refers,  be- 
lieves it  to  possess  advantages  over  any  hive  he 
has  ever  seen,  in  the  following  particulars  :  1st. 
For  approaching  the  sheets  of  comb  at  both 
sides  of  the  hive  and  removing  them  latterally, 
if  movable  frames  are  used. 

2d.  From  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
surplus  boxes  securing  the  greatest  amount  of 
surplus  honey. 

'3(1  For  perfect  security  of  warmth  for  win- 
tering upon  the  stand. 

4th.  From  the  great  simplicity  of  its  construc- 
tion. Wm.  iM.  Stratton. 


Mr.  Quinby  writes  as  follows  : 

St.  Johksville,  N.  Y.,  Sejyt.  7,  1868. 

"I  have  visited  Mr.  Hazen's  apiary  and  exam- 
ined his  Eureka  Hive.  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  large  number  of  surplus  boxes  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  main  body  of  the  hive,  I  think  it 
greatly  superior  to  any  patent  hive  with  which  I 
am  acquainted.  And  if  he  would  apply  the 
movable  combs  to  which  it  is  adapted,  and  a  de- 
vice to  prevent  swarms  leaving,  the  principle 
would  be  nearer  what  I  want  in  a  bee  hive,  than 
any  I  ever  saw." 

M.  Quinby. 

I  wish  to  add,  I  am  not  aware  of  ever  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  unfavorable  to  the  rights  of 
Mr.  Langstroth  in  my  life,  as  intimated  liy  Mr. 
Hunt.  I  have  written  that  with  the  Eureka 
Hive,  bars  or  frames  may  be  used  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  operator.  I  have  no  patent  claim  cov- 
ering either.  I  think  one  or  the  other  should  be 
used.  For  the  use  of  the  mel-extractor  movable 
frames  are  a  necessity.  If  one  keeps  but  a  small 
number  of  colonies  and  does  not  manipulate 
them,  but  simply  hives  them  when  they  swarm, 
and  puts  on  and  removes  the  boxes  when  re- 
quired, bars  are  probably  quite  as  good  as 
frames. 

.Tasper  Hazen. 

Albany,  N.  T.,  April  16,  1872. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Malt  as  Bee  Food. 


As  the  season  is  approaching  for  feeding  bees, 
I  will  I'elate  a  fact  in  that  connection  that  may 
be  of  some  benefit  to  beekeepers  : 

In  the  spring  of  1870  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
distillery,  as  a  part  of  my  duties  as  United  States 
Assistant  Asses.sor,  and  knowing  that  rye  was 
frequently  made  use  of  for  the  purpo.se  of  distil- 


lation, I  applied  to  the  proprietor  for  a  small 
quantity  lo  feed  my  bees  on.  He  informed  me 
that  he  had  no  rye,  but  he  could  furnisli  me 
with  some  ground  malted  barley  which  he 
thought  would  be  preferable,  as  it  contained 
more  sacharine  matter.  I  accepted  the  offer,  and 
as  the  weather  was  pleasant  and  the  bees  all  out 
hunting  for  something  to  do,  I  immediately  pro- 
cured a  large  cheese  box  toj)  and  sup])lied  them 
with  a  quart  placed  convenient  to  the  apiary, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  had  disappeared,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  they  had  consumed  a 
half  gallon  more.  I  had  never  seen  anything  to 
equal  it  before.  They  would  dive  into  the  flour 
and  roll  and  tumble  until  they  were  filled  with 
it,  legs,  head,  and  everything  about  them,  and 
then  crawl  to  some  convenient  place,  and  work 
it  into  balls  iind  return  to  Iheir  hives.  It  re- 
minded me  more  of  a  flock  of  wild  pigeons  flut- 
tering in  water  to  drink.  They  will  continue 
to  eat  it  until  the  fruit  blos.soms.  They  will  not 
notice  the  rye  flour  so  long  as  there  is  any  barley 
within  their  reach. 

G.  B.  Long. 
Ilopkinson,  Ky. 


A  Bit  of  Experience. 


Mr.  Editor  :— The  season  of  1871  proved  to 
be  a  poor  one  in  this  vicinity.  Tire  white  clover 
yielded  an  ordinary  amount  of  honey,  but  the 
Linden  bloom  was  injured  by  the  late  frost,  and 
yielded  but  a  small  amount  of  honey  ;  then  fol- 
lowed a  month  in  which  the  bees  gathered  noth- 
ing. About  the  20th  of  August,  wliat  we  call 
the  English  Smartweed  began  yielding  honey  ; 
this  plant  I  consider  equal  to  buckwheat.  From 
this  plant  my  bees  obtained  their  winter  supply. 
The  continued  dry  weather  prevented  the  bees 
from  raising  their  fall  brood,  thus  leaving  tlie 
stocks  in  a  critical  condition  as  regards  the 
young  bees.  I  determined  to  stimulate  them  up 
to  brooding  in  order  to  have  them  in  a  jiroper 
condition  for  wintering.  Therefore,  I  com- 
menced feeding  them  with  the  poorest  quality  of 
honey,  making  one  part  water.  I  fed  them  tlius 
one  week.  Some  refused  to  raise  brood.  I  find 
that  every  one  of  those  colonies  are  dead  that 
did  not  use  all  the  honey. 

Out  of  sixty-eight  colonies  I  have  thirty-five 
good  strong  colonies.  As  to  the  cause  of  them 
dying,  I  attribute  it,  in  a  very  great  degree  to 
the  honey.  Had  I  extracted  all  the  unsealed 
honey  I  believe  they  would  not  all  have  died, 
and  had  I  fed  the  best  quality  of  honey  there 
would  have  been  better  results — thus  we  are  all 
learning  dear  lessons  never  to  be  forgotten. 

J.   N.  "Walter. 

Winclie'iter,  Van  Bur  en  Co.,  Iowa. 


The  mortality  among  bees  has  been  very  great 
this  last  winter.  Many  colonies  have  starved  ; 
many  have  frozen  from  excessive  cold  and 
weakened  numbers,  and  thousands  have  died 
from  dysentery. 
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g      [For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Eamblins:  Motes. 


Mr.  Editor  : — HavinjT  some  leisure,  I  drop 
you  a  few  lines  from  the  northwest.  It  has  been 
a  hard  winter  on  bees.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  I 
think  that  one-half  or  more  of  the  bees  in  the 
west  have  died,  or  become  so  reduced  as  to  be 
almost  worthless  so  far  as  surplus  honey  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  majority  died  apparently  of  what  is  known 
as  dysentery.  Tall  hives  have  not  wintered  any 
better  than  shallow  ones.  Some  think  the  losses 
were  occasioned  by  the  long  cold  winter  ;  others 
that  it  was  the  poor  quality  of  the  late  honey, 
and  still  others  that  breeding  was  stopped  so 
early  last  fall  that  the  bees  were  too  old  to  win- 
ter well.  I  think  the  trouble  is  in  all  three. 
Where  bees  have  had  care,  there  has  not  been 
much  difterence  in  the  loss  between  those  win- 
tered out  of  doors,  and  those  wintered  in  cellars 
or  buildings  made  especially  for  wintering  bees. 

If  there  was  any  difference,  those  in  the  cel- 
lar fared  worst.  We  have  had  a  very  long  cold' 
winter.  The  thermometer  has  not  went  as  low 
as  some  other  winter's,  but  it  has  been  very 
steady  cold. 

Why  is  it,  some  of  the  most  practical  bee- 
keepers do  not  write  more  for  the  Journal?  Is  it 
as  some  large  beekeepers  say,  if  they  write 
others  can  profit  by  their  experience,  and  the 
business  will  soon  be  overdone,  and  they  will 
not  get  a  remunerative  price  for  their  honey '? 
Others  do  not  believe  in  writing  for  the  Journal 
without  getting  large  pay  for  what  they  write. 
Others  do  not  believe  in  writing  for  the  Journal, 
and  then  have  to  pay  for  their  own  articles,  as 
they  think  they  would  rather  get  all  the  informa- 
tion from  others  and  give  nothing  in  return. 

Now  as  to  the  hive  question,  it  looks  to  me  as 
if  there  was  a  great  deal  more  fuss  than  there 
is  any  necessity  for. 

If  Mr.  Langstroth's  patent  is  not  worth  any- 
thing as  they  claim,  what  is  any  of  their  j^atents 
worth?  If  there  is  not  any  patent  or  practical 
movable  frames,  then  any  one  of  common  sense 
can  make  a  better  hive  for  practical  purposes 
than  /ij'j  of  the  so  called  patent  hives,  especially 
if  they  are  beekeepers. 

I  will  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  in 
a  hundred  who  buys  a  so-called  patent  hive  or 
individual  right,  that  at  the  time  of  purchase 
knows  what  the  patent  covers,  and  besides  some 
of  the  patent  hive  men  use  the  names  of  prac- 
tical bee  men,  as  a  recommendation  of  their 
hives,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
the  parties.  Others  will  go  to  some  practical 
beekeeper  and  leave  a  hive  with  him  on  trial, 
or  if  he  does  not  want  it,  the  bee  hive  vendor 
will  ask  permission  to  set  it  in  the  yard  until 
he  comes  back,  as  he  has  only  one  left  in  his 
wagon  and  he  is  going  after  another  load,  and 
does  not  want  to  haul  it  around  so  much.  If 
successful  in  leaving  a  hive,  he  will  start  off 
on  some  other  course,  and  will  report  that  Mr.  so 
and  so,  giving  the  name  of  the  man  with  whom 
he  left  the  hive,  has  got  one  of  these  hives  in 
bis  yard,  and  he  thinks  it  just  the  hive.     In  one 


case  I  knew  of  a  swindler  offering  a  practical 
beekeeper  $50,  to  let  him  sot  one  of  his  hives  in 
his  yard  for  a  short  time,  but  was  refused.  His 
hive  stood  on  three  legs,  with  the  greatest 
invention  of  the  age,  the  moth  trap  warranted 
to  catch  all  the  larva  of  the  moth  in  the  hive, 
and  let  them  fall  into  a  tin  box  and  break  their 
necks. 

The  hive  was  nothing  more  than  a  box  hive 
for  two  swarms,  with  a  box  on  top,  and  side  for 
sui-plus  honey,  with  an  alighting  board  on  hinges, 
so  as  to  close  up  every  evening  and  not  let  any 
moth  get  in  the  hive.  You  could  make,  if  neces- 
sar}^,  the  hen  roost  attachment  for  closing  the 
hive  against  the  moth. 

Then  there  are  some  parties  in  the  west  who 
will  adopt  a  common  sense  independent  mova- 
ble frame  hive  and  recommend  it  to  the  public 
as  the  best  hive  in  use,  but  are  willing  to  sell 
their  influence  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  to  enable 
them  to  gull  the  unsuspecting  jjublic,  and  to  make 
the  sommersault  appear  all  right,  they  will  use 
a  few  of  the  last  recommended  hives  ;  but  go  to 
their  apiary  in  a  few  years  and  ask  them  to  show 
you  the  practical  working  of  the  movable  frame 
hive,  and  they  will  almost  invariably  go  to  the 
first  hives,  or  the  Langstroth  style  of  frames,  or 
if  any  other  style  of  frames,  one,  that  has  not 
had  a  full  stock  of  bees  in  it  over  three  months, 
as  the  others  are  generally  glued  shut  with  pro- 
polis, so  much  as  not  to  be  convenient  to  handle. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  about  the  market- 
ing of  honey  in  the  Cliicago  market.  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  the  beekeepers  of  the  north- 
west to  unite  and  hire  some  practical  man  or 
beekeeper  that  understands  the  value  of  the 
different  grades  of  honey,  to  go  to  Chicago  and 
sell  their  products  for  a  remunerative  price, 
than  to  let  the  commission  men  and  honey 
houses  control  the  market  and  dictate  the  terms. 
Moreover,  by  this  plan  the  consumer  would  get 
a  pure  article  and  not  pay  fall  price  for  a  doc- 
tored article.  To  illustrate,  you  may  go  to 
Chicngo  with  a  lot  of  honey  ;  take  a  sample  of 
nice  box  honey  around  among  the  dealers,  the 
best  jirice  they  will  ofter  you  is  21  cts.  You  sell 
your  honey,  and  before  leaving  the  City  you  see 
some  one  with  a  box  of  your  honej%  and  ask 
what  they  paid  for  it,  the  answer  will  be  generally 
somewhere  between  40  and  GO  cts.  per  lb.,  and 
if  you  have  extracted  honey,  the  reply  generally 
is  the  market  is  over  stocked  and  we  do  not  wish 
any  without  you  are  willing  to  sell  at  from  8  to 
10  cts.  per  lb.  Northwest. 


How  TO  Clakipt  Honey. — A  good  way  to 
clarify  honey  is  to  add  two  pounds  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  honey  and  water,  one  drachm 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  After  shaking  occa- 
sionally during  a  coui)le  of  hours,  the  residue  is 
allowed  to  settle  and  the  whole  filtei'ed,  when  a 
beautiful  clear  filtrate  is  obtained,  which  maybe 
evaporated  in  a  water  bath  to  the  proper  consis- 
tency. The  only  drawback  to  this  method  is 
the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  filter  the  solution  ; 
and  this  may  be  much  abbreviated  by  taking  the 
same  amount  of  white  clay  instead  of  magnesia, 
when  a  nearly  equally  good  article  is  obtained  iu 
much  less  time. — [Druggists^  Circular. 1 
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[For  the  Ainericiin  Bee  Jourual.] 

A  Large  Number  of  Queen  Cells. 

In  August,  1870,  I  removed  a  liybrid  queen 
from  a  full  stock  and  introduced  an  Italian.  On 
the  twenty-second  or  twenty-third  day  after,  on 
opening  the  hive  I  found  it  literally  stocked  full 
of  queen  cells. 

A  German  friend  being  present  suggested  we 
count  them.  I  cut  out  and  removed  fifty-four 
queen  cells.  What  was  a  little  remarkable  to 
me  was,  they  were  every  one  sealed.  A  majority 
of  them  were  very  large,  but  some  were  small. 
They  were  on  the  sides,  bottom  and  edge  of  the 
combs.  Will  some  friend  tell  me  why  so  many, 
and  whether  it  is  common  '?  I  ought  to  say,  per- 
haps, that  before  removing  the  hybrid  queen — a 
very  prolitic  one — they  had  attempted  several 
times  to  swarm,  but  were  prevented  by  a  Quinby 
Queen  Yard. 

Bees  seem  to  be  wintering  well  in  this  section, 
so  far  as  I  hear.  We  have  had  cold  weather 
since  December  1st,  so  that  those  out  of  doors, 
have  not  been  able  to  fly. 

A.  C.  Manwell. 

Eipon,   Wis. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

A  Beginner's  Experience. 


Mr.  Editor  : — You  request  beekeepers  to  send 
you  an  account  of  their  experience  in  keeping 
bees,  so  I  thought  I  would  send  you  mine.  I 
commenced  beekeeping  in  18G6,  when  I  was  fif- 
teen years  old,  by  buying  an  Italian  queen  of 
Ml'.  W.  H.  Furman,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
whose  advertisement  I  saw  in  an  agricultural 
paper. 

I  i3ut  the  queen  and  the  few  worker  bees  that 
came  with  her,  into  a  large  box  hive,  bought  a 
])Ound  of  strained  honey  and  fed  them  on  a  piece 
of  tin,  and  waited  with  all  the  isatience  imagi- 
nable for  them  to  go  to  work,  thinking  in  my 
ignorance  that  they  would  build  up  a  swarm. 
AVell,  they  stayed  there  a  week  or  two,  built  a 
small  piece  of  comb,  and  then  swarmed.  Think- 
ing the  hive  too  large,  I  went  to  work  and  made 
a  little  one  and  pi;t  them  in  it.  That  was  the 
last  of  them.  At  the  time  the  queen  was  pur- 
chased, Mr.  F.  got  me  to  subscribe  for  the  Jour- 
nal, and  I  soon  saw  what  a  donkey  I  had  been 
making  of  myself.  So  I  let  the  thing  rest  for  a 
while  until  I  could  read  and  know  a  little  about 
the  business. 

In  March,  1870,  I  bought  two  swarms  in  old 
box  hives,  for  twelve  dollars  ($12.00),  one  of  them 
one,  and  the  other  eight  years  old.  I  had  heard 
a  great  deal  said  (and  almost  sung  sometimes), 
about  the  (Oreat)  American  Bee-hive,  so  I 
bought  the  right  (or  wrong),  and  made  me  some 
of  them,  and  now  I  would  sell  out  my  right 
pretty  cheap.  There,  I  have  put  in  an  adver- 
tispinent  Gallup  fashion,  and  I  expect  somebody 
will  give  me  fits  for  it.  The  season  of  1870  was 
very  dry  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  but  one 


of  my  stocks  gave  me  a  new  swarm,  which  left 
the  hive  just  a  month  later,  and  tried  to  enter 
one  of  my  neighbor's  hives,  and  then  there  was 
war.  I  supposed  they  Avere  all  right,  as  they 
were  going  and  coming  very  briskly,  btxt  on 
looking  into  the  hive  after  they  had  left,  I  found 
it  about  half  full  of  nice  straight  comb  but  not 
a  drop  of  honey,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  starved  out,  and  that  I  was  ten 
dollars  out  of  pocket.  It  looked  very  nice  on 
paper  to  talk  about  going  to  a  hive  full  of  bees, 
and  open  and  take  out  the  frames,  with  all  the 
little  scamps  coming  at  you,  sharp  end  first. 
Result  of  the  season,  two  stocks  of  bees  in  old 
box  hives,  some  empty  comb  hives,  and  bee- 
keeper a  little  down  in  the  mouth. 

I  didn't  like  the  American  hive,  so  I  went  to 
work  as  all  new  beginners  are  said  to  do,  and  got 
up  a  hive  after  my  own  fashion,  wliich  I  knoic  is 
better  than  the  American.  Last  year  1  had  bet- 
ter success,  for  both  of  my  stocks  sent  off  a 
large  swarm  each,  that  tilled  their  hives  and  gave 
me  several  frames,  and  nearly  two  boxes  full  of 
honey.  The  swarms  came  off  in  the  latter  part 
of  June,  one  of  them  twenty  minutes  of  eight  in 
the  morning. 

My  frames  hold  twelve  pounds  each. 

In  July,  with  the  help  of  my  father  and  a 
neighbor,  I  managed  to  get  the  old  stocks  trans- 
ferred into  American  hives.  I  say  managed,  for 
we  had  an  awful  time  in  getting  the  bees  out, 
as  they  wouldn't  drive  for  rapping  on  the  hive, 
or  for  smoke,  so  we  used  brimstone  until  they 
were  quiet ;  then  went  at  the  hives  with  chisel 
and  hammer  and  got  them  transfei'red,  what 
there  was  left  of  them,  for  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  that  about  .  half  of  them  were  quieted, 
so  that  they  forgot  to  get .  up.  By  grand  good 
luck  we  didn't  happen  to  kill  either  of  the 
queens.  They  gathered  enough  to  winter  on 
with  a  little  feeding  at  the  start.  In  the  latter 
part  of  August  we  got  seven  swarms  given  to 
us,  three  of  them  late  swarms,  and  the  other 
four  we  got  for  taking  the  honey  from  the  bees 
for  the  owner,  who  gave  us  the  brood  comb  to 
transfer  along  with  the  bees.  Two  of  them  that 
were  transferred  on  the  31st  of  August,  filled 
their  hives  in  fifteen  days,  about  sixty  pounds 
each.  We  did  not  use  any  brimstone  on  these, 
but  put  nets  over  our  heads  and  gloves  on  our 
hands,  and  went  for  ^em.  Mr.  Editor,  it  woTild 
have  made  you  laugh  to  have  seen  me  Ur/hi 
out  for  the  corn  field  when  my  net  got  loose 
and  the  bees  got  under  it'.  I  have  got  over  being 
afraid  of  the  sharp  end  of  a  bee,  but  they  will 
sting  for  all  that,  have  done  it  (94)  ninety-four 
times  this  season,  and  it  sicells  too. 

I  have  handled  bees  in  almost  every  shape  this 
last  season,  except  introducing  queens,  and  I 
am  going  to  try  that  next  season.  I  have  made 
this  letter  longer  than  I  meant  to  when  I  started, 
but  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  as  I  am  a  new 
beginner. 

Brother  Gallup,  I  am  going  to  try  some  of 
your  frames  in  my  next  hives. 

Yours  truly, 


Oneida,  III,  Feb.,  1872. 


W.  M.  Kellogg. 
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[For  the  Araei'icaii  Bee  Journal.] 

Will  "Novice"  or  B.  Lunderer  (blunderer ?J 
state  throus^h  tiie  Journal  how  their  cloth  honey- 
boards  work,  as  they  both  spoke  favorably  of  it 
sometime  since,  and  have  now  had  time  to  test 
it  thoroughly. 

Our  bees  are  in  fine  condition,  having  passed 
through  the  most  severe  winter  in  this  section, 
since  1833.  February  15th,  we  found  plenty  of 
eggs,  brood  in  all  stages,  and  young  bees  ;  they 
began  about  that  time  to  carry  in  artificial  pol- 
len, which  we  fed  them  with  avidity. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  activity  of  our  pets, 
that  the  time  is  again  drawing  near  to  undergo 
the  trial  of  iini>orting  queens,  with  its  expense  and 
usual  suspense  of  waiting  and  watching  to  be 
rewarded  by  receiving  about  one-fifth  of  the 
number  alive  that  you  sent  for,  and  thry  nearer 
dead  than  alive. 

We  saw  Miss  Morgan's  statement  in  the  Jour- 
nal about  sending  for  and  receiving  seven  or 
eight  (all  she  sent  for),  in  good  order,  and  think 
we  can  safely  say,  that  it  is  without  a  parallel. 
Those  foreigners  must  be  a  gallant  set,  and  take 
extra  pains  in  preparing  queens  for  the  fair  sex. 

But  seriously,  Mr.  Editor,  cannot  there  be 
some  way  devised  that  we  can  induce  these  for- 
eign queeu-raisers  to  take  more  pains  in  sending 
queens  ? 

Owen  &  Ladd. 

Brentwood,  Tenn. 


[For  the  Americau  Bee  Journal.] 

Uovice. 


' '  Mr.  Novice,  those  Amei'ican  Hives  are  a  per- 
fect nuisance  !  '  they  ain't  good  for  nothing  .'  " 

Tut  !  tut  !  strong  assertions  and  bad  gram- 
mar too,  Kather  say  you  think  thej'  are  not 
good. 

"  Don't  care,  they  deserve  it  all.  I  knoii)  they 
are  not  cjood.  In  your  absence  I  have  examined 
ever  so  many,  and  they  have  a  miserably  small 
amount  of  bees  and  brood  compared  with  one 
Langstroth  hive,  and  as  they  have  equally  good 
^01-  queens  and  plenty  of  honey,  it  must  be  owing  to 
*^  those  miserable  side  opening  hives.  I  declare, 
if  1  were  the  bees,  1  would  swarm  out  of  every 
one  until  you  furnished  better  ones." 

"But,  what  is  the  reason?  are  not  tall  hives 
better  economy  than  low  ones,  and  are  not  the 
flat,  '  shallow  things '  always  called  bad  for 
building  up  colonies  in  spring?  " 

We  opened  a  bound  volume  of  the  American 
Bee  Journal,  ])age  G9,  vol.  3,  where  we  in  18G7, 
gave  our  reasons  for  preferring  the  American 
hive  to  the  Langstroth. 

"  Well,  what  Ilo  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"  Just  this.  I  am  very  sorry  to  learn  that  you 
ever  wrote  any  such  foolish  stuff.  For  the  past 
three  years  the  American  hive  has  been  far  be- 
hind the  Langstroth,  more  especially,  and  for 
reasons,  we  don't  care  for  them.  You  men  can 
spin  long  theories  about  rarified  air  rising  and 
all  that,  but  we  women  take  facts  as  we  find 
them." 


"  Please  do  come  now,  Mr.  Novice,  and  look 
yourself  over  the  thirty  American  hives  and 
then  see  the  Langstroth,  and  don't  let  us  argue 
any  more  when  we  can  use  our  eyes  so  easily." 

Well,  Mr.  Editor,  we  did  examine  carefully 
the  thirty  tall  hives,  and  then  an  equal  number 
of  the  flat  ones,  and  the  result  was  only  much 
more  marked  than  we  had  supposed  from  obser- 
vations for  the  past  three  or  four  years. 

In  the  American  hive  there  seems  to  be  a  dis- 
like to  enlarging  the  brood  circle  doicnicard, 
which  they  must  do,  as  the  brood  is  invariably 
in  spring  near  the  toj^  bars.  In  the  Langstroth 
hive  the  brood  circle  enlarges  horizontall/  and 
the  result  decided  was  to  instantly  transfer  all 
comb  to  the  Standard  Langstroth  frames,  not 
only  from  the  American  hive,  but  sundry  other 
jjatent  hives  that  we  have  been  induced  to  give 
atrial;  and,  INlr.  Editor,  we  have  now  got  it  all 
done  neatly,  and  draw  a  long  breath  of  relief 
when  we  realize  that  now  we  shall  no  more  be 
bothered  with  close  fitting  tops  and  side  openers. 
We  are  using  one  of  the  Gallup  hives,  but 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  called  an  "old  woman," 
again  we  must  say  that  we  cannot  make  the 
queen  work  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  comb  in 
order  to  enlai'ge  her  circle  of  brood  as  readily  as 
we  do  with  the  Langstroth  hive  ;  yet  we  selected 
for  the  experiment,  one  of  our  best  queens. 

Just  imagine  an  apiary  of  such  system  Ihat 
any  frame  will  go  jud  right  in  any  hive  with  the 
accuracy  almost  of  American  watch  work,  and 
you  can  see  what  we  have  been  working  at  for 
the  past  few  days,  and  if  we  don't  have  something 
of  that  kind  nearer  perfect  than  we  have  ever 
seen,  (although  many  claim  it),  we  shall  be 
much  msitaken. 

We  have  several  questions  in  regai'd  to  that 
bee  disea.se. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Morgan,  of  Pella,  Iowa,  asks  if 
we  consider  the  honey,  taken  from  stocks  that 
have  peri.shed,  safe  to  feed  others. 

After  the  bees  are  out  and  flyiu'^  in  the  spring, 
we  always  feed  anything  they  will  eat,  and  have 
never  had  any  bad  results  ;  in  fact  have  never 
seen  any  trace  of  the  bee-di.sease  or  dysentery, 
when  the  weather  was  such  that  they  could  fly. 
Will  our  Western  friends  who  have  lost  so 
heavily,  please  tell  us  if  they  are  ever  troubled 
afler  the  bees  are  flying  in  the  spring. 

In  regard  to  spotting  the  snow  in  spring, 
it  pains  us  to  see  i'riend  (rallup  speak  so  harshly 
about  his  statements  not  being  believed.  We 
may  have  mentioned  in  the  Journal  that  we 
thought  some  statements  were  a  mistake,  but 
certainly  never  meant  to  intimate  that  any  one  of 
our  "large  family"  told  a  wilful  falsehood. 

It  was  not  ^Mr.  Gallup's  statement  that  we  re- 
ferred to,  but  another  one,  which  we  liave  since 
fomid,  and  we  oidy  thought  that  if  the  writer 
had  looked  very  carefully  he  would  have  found 
some  spots. 

Others  besides  IVIr.  Gallup  have  given  tlie 
theory  that  when  young  bees  were  raised  largely 
in  the  fall  there  would  be  no  dysentery,  but  alas, 
for  theories  !  the  particular  stock  we  wrote  about 
had  a  drone  laying  queen  and  not  a  bee  was 
hatched  after  the  first  of  September.  We  wrote 
Mr.  Langstroth  for  a  queen,  which  he  was  not 
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able  to  fnniisli  iis  in  the  fall,  and  so  the  drone 
laj'er  was  kept  until  the  latter  part  of  i\Jarch, 
when  some  brood  had  to  be  given  them  to  keep 
them  from  failing,  so  that  we  had  all  old  bees  and 
but  few  in  number,  yet  in  flying  freely  in  Feb- 
ruary no  spot  was  left  on  the  snow  at  all. 

Another  asks  if  they  all  had  pollen  ;  to  which 
we  reply  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
colony  destitute  of  pollen,  even  in  winter. 

In  fact,  out  of  the  sixty-three  slocks  we  found 
ample  material  for  studying  the  subject  most 
thoroughly,  which  we  were  compelled  to  do  on 
account  of  sharper  criticisms  than  Gallui^'s,  that 
came  from  an  individual  much  nearer  us. 

If  anything  else  besides  a  pure  winter  diet  of 
coffee  sugar  is  needed,  we  shall  have  abundant 
O])portunity  to  test  it  next  winter,  and  will  do  it. 
We  shall  discard  every  particle  of  natural  honey 
for  winter  use  ;  and  then  if  the  snow  is  not  dis- 
colored and  all  colonies  healthy,  which  we  have 
never  had  yet,  we  shall  sail  all  the  hats  we  got, 
old  and  new,  "  better  half's,"  children's  and  all 
(just  their  hats). 

Mr.  Gallup's  article  on  nuclei's  hives,  p.  243, 
we  most  earnestly  commend.  If  any  one  thinks 
his  plan  too  much  trouble,  we  should  tell  them 
that  we  really  doubt  whether  a  beekeeper  can 
use  his  time  to  any  better  advantage.  The  same 
directions  will  apply  to  the  ordinary  Langstroth 
hive,  with  such  modifications  as  any  one  will 
readily  pei'ceive. 

We  might  here  mention  that  as  an  experiment, 
we  killed  the  drone  laying  queen  before  alluded 
to,  and  allowed  the  old  bees,  assisted  by  a  few 
young  ones — less  than  a  teacupful  in  all — to 
rear  queens.  For  some  time  no  cells  were 
started,  but  at  length,  only  two,  and  then  they 
were  quickly  capped,  as  the  larvee  was  nearly 
ready  to  seal  over. 

One  hatched  in  a  very  short  time  after 
sealing,  and  our  assistants  could  find  no  queen, 
although  the  cell  was  opened  properly,  but  we 
saw  her  at  once,  as  we  knew  by  jirevious  expe- 
rience what  to  look  for,  viz.:  a  three  banded 
worker  with  rather  tapering  body,  shaped  like  a 
queen  between  the  shoulders,  and  of  quick,  rest- 
less movement,  unlike  a  newly  hatclied  worker 
bee.  We  killed  her  and  let  the  other  cell  hatch. 
She  was  much  the  same,  only  perhaps  a  little 
more  queen-like,  and  we  will  report  if  she  lays, 
and  how  much. 

We  have  had  queens  when  first  liatched  al- 
most as  unprepossessing,  that  afterward  became 
the  mothers  of  some  of  of  our  finest  colonies,  but 
not  usually.  Some  have  laid  only  a  few  hundred 
eggs  or  so,  and  then  stopped  or  become  drone 
layers. 

"There,  Mr.  Novice,  is  a  proof  that  full  colo- 
nies are  best  for  raising  queens,  right  before  my 
eyes." 

Oh,  no  !  not  so  strong  as  that,  but  so  far  a 
proof,  that  a  teacupful  of  bees,  all  either  very 
old  or  too  young  to  fly  in  cool  weather  cannot 
raise  a  guod  queen,  judging  from  many  careful 
experiments,  we  think  that  one  pint  of  bees  of 
proper  age,  in  warm  weather,  during  a  yield  of 
honey,  will  raise  as  good  queens  as  a  two-story 
hive  fidl  of  bees." 

"But  I  should  prefer  being  ou  the  safe  side." 


Before  answering  this  we  tried  to  speak  mildly, 
for  we  always  try  to  speak  mildly  when  an  argu- 
ment comes  up;  that  is,  if  we  don't  get  too 
much  interested. 

"Even  to  devoting  every  one  of  our  sixty 
colonies  to  queen  raising  just  now,  if  it  was 
necessary  to  have  sixty  queens  within  a  month." 

We  fear  queens  would  be  more  than  five  dollars 
each  at  that  rate,  and  we  should  be  very  anxious 
to  know  whether  such  a  proceeding  would  really 
be  any  safer  or  produce  any  better  queens. 

Our  basswood  orchard  is  at  this  date,  May 
11th,  in  our  opinion,  glorious:  Almost  every 
tree  has  started,  and  some  of  them  have  put  out 
shoots  three  inches  in  length. 

The  chestnuts  arc  also  doing  their  best,  and 
altogether  the  effect  of  the  thousands  with  their 
delicate  green  round  leaves  just  touched  by  the 
rising  sun,  dew  drops  and  all,  is  just  what  we 
said — "glorious." 

That  all  our  bee-keeping  friends  might  stand 
with  us  and  feel  the  thrill  of  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  willingness  with  which  old  "dame 
nature"  lends  her  wondrous  powers  to  our 
guidance,  is  the  wish  of  your  old  friend, 

Novice. 


[For  the  Araerieau  Bee  Journal.] 

Transferring  Bees. 


As  quite  a  number  have  given  their  method  of 
transferring  bees,  and  as  ours  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent we  send  it.  Our  plan  is  as  follows  :  1st.  We 
prepare  the  frames  by  nailing  two  strips  of  wood 
on  each  side  with  one-half  inch  elect  nails.  We 
then  pry  the  strips  loose  at  one  end,  on  one  side 
of  the  frame  (the  strips  should  run  lengthwise 
ou  the  frame),  and  turn  one  strip  up  and  the 
other  down,  each  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  We  then 
place  the  frame  bottom  side  up  on  a  support 
prepared  for  the  ))uri)ose.  The  frame  should  be 
slightly  inclined  from  us. 

2d.  We  prepare  the  hive  by  inverting  it.  Take 
off  one  side  of  the  hive  that  will  leave  the  broad 
side  of  the  comb  towards  us.  We  then  place  a 
box  over  the  hive  for  the  bees  to  go  up  into. 

3d.  Transferring.  We  cut  the  comb  to  a  meas- 
ure to  fit  the  frame,  and  place  it  in  the  frame. 
We  then  turn  the  strips  to  their  place  and  press 
the  nails  into  place  with  our  thumb  ;  we  then 
place  the  frame  into  the  hive,  and  it  is  done,  so 
far.  We  have  transferred  bees  from  the  woods 
without  trouble.  Ten  or  fifteen  miiuites  is  long 
enough  to  transfer  a  colony.  In  transporting  a 
colony  we  fasten  two  or  more  frames  together  at 
the  end  that  just  fit  into  the  hive  ;  these  strips 
are  nailed  to  the  frames. 

Will  some  of  the  readers  of  the  .Journal  tell 
us  if  it  makes  any  difference  if  the  comb  is 
placed  in  the  frame  bottom  side  ui3.  Some  think 
it  does  not ;  we  think  it  does. 

Sessaye. 

Bice  Co  ,  Minn, 


In  a  word,  thou  must  be  chaste,  cleanly,  sweet, 
sober,  quiet,  and  familiar  ;  so  that  they  love  thee 
and  know  thee  from  all  others.  Butler. 
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[From  the  Ohio  Farmer.] 


The  Home  of  the  Honey  Bee. 


It  is  said  tliat  our  honey  Lee,  the  apia  mellifiea, 
originally  came  from  Asia,  and  tliat  from  there 
it  was  imported  into  Europe,  and  afterward  to 
our  country,  wliere  it  has  had  so  welcome  a 
home  and  entered  so  largely  into  our  resources 
for  comfort  and  revenue. 

Though  this  husy  and  profitable  servant  has 
received  many  a  fatal  smoking  and  robbing  as  a 
reward  for  its  labors,  yet  it  has  the  freedom  of 
our  wide  domain,  and  in  the  deep  wilderness, 
multitudes  of  swarms  live  in  security,  as  pos- 
sessors of  all  tlieir  store. 

In  this  country  the  bee  is  considered  an  amia- 
ble insect  by  its  friends,  seldom  using  its  sting, 
except  when  on  the  defensive.  I  have  never 
noticed  this  amiability,  for  several  times  when  a 
boy  I  received  a  tlnust  that  seemed  to  have  been 
given  with  "malice  prepense."  Severe  as  the 
sting  is  here  (especially  when  about  the  eye  or 
lips),  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  much  more  so  in 
the  East.  I  never  was  stung  while  in  that  coun- 
try by  one,  but  from  the  accounts  given  by  the 
natives,  and  by  foreigners  who  have  sutfered 
from  them,  I  am  sure  it  must  be  so.  I  believe 
that  in  this  country  some  persons  can  handle 
bees  with  far  less  danger  than  others  ;  not  be- 
cause they  are  more  kind  and  careful,  but  be- 
cause they  have  a  natural  adaptation  to  the 
work  ;  such  as  Rarey,  Magner  and  Dudley  have 
had  to  the  training  of  horses* 

The  Siamese  have  their  beehunters,  and  they 
say  that  "only  here  and  there  one  can  follow  the 
business,  because  the  bees  so  bite.  The  bee 
men,  they  don't  like  the  smell  of,  and  they  bite 
them  bvit  little.  They  bite  very  hard  and  al- 
ways when  they  get  squeezed." 

They  never  domesticate  them  in  Siam,  but 
hunt  for  them  in  the  jungle,  and  when  found,  al- 
ways rob  them  clean.  This  must  provoke  the 
bees,  but  is  not  fatal  to  them,  for  they  live  in  a 
country  where  they  have  to  lay  nothing  up  for 
winter,  and  when  robbed  of  what  they  have  on 
hand,  have  (a  la  Chicago)  only  to  begin  anew. 

In  this  country  the  wild  bees  usually  seek  some 
crevice  or  hollow  tree  in  which  to  spread  their 
wax  and  deposit  their  stores.  But  there  I  was 
told  they  buikl  their  combs  in  the  open  air,  usu- 
ally selecting  as  high  a  point  as  possible  in  the 
tops  of  some  of  the  lofty  trees.  Tlie  point  usually 
chosen  is  on  the  under  side  of  some  limb  just 
when  it  leaves  the  body  of  the  tree.  This  is 
often  found  fifty  or  even  seventy  feet  from  the 
ground. 

The  beehunters  have  ways  of  tracing  bees 
similar  to  those  practiced  in  our  country.  At  a 
certain  point  they  expose  some  sweet  scented 
dish,  find  then  tra^)  the  bees  that  gather  there, 
and  after  a  time  let  one  escape.  Glad  to  be  lib- 
erated, it  will  rise  in  the  air,  and  then  make  a  bee 
line  for  home.  They  watch  the  direction  and 
then  follow  on.  When  they  need  further  direc- 
tion another  is  let  out,  and  on  they  go  under  its 
lead,  and  then  another,  until  they  find  the  prize. 
But  yet  they  have  not  the  honey  in  hand.     It 


is  full  fifty  feet  above  their  heads  on  the  lowest 
limb  of  some  stately  tree. 

The  beeman  prepares  to  ascend.  He  takes  his 
cord  and  basket,  his  knife  and  resinous  torch, 
covers  his  body  as  well  as  he  can  with  spare 
clothes  of  his  companions  and  commences  the 
ascent.  When  within  a  few  feet  of  the  comb, 
he  lights  his  torch  which  he  lets  drop  just  below 
him.  This  fumigates  his  person  and  also  puts 
all  the  bees  on  the  wing,  and  they  fly  around  in 
the  greatest  excitement  and  rage.  He  pays  no 
attention  to  them,  but  deliberately  throws  his 
basket  over  the  limb,  and  with  his  knife  cuts  off 
the  comb,  and  by  a  cord  lets  it  down  to  his  part- 
ners bfelow.  He  then  descends  and  has  but  few 
stings  to  repent. 

The  quantity  usually  gathered  from  any  one 
swarm  is  not  large,  for  the  bee  is  disposed,  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation,  to  take  life 
easy,  in  that  counti-y,  where  no  winter  store  has 
to  be  laid  by,  and 

"where  everlasting;  sprinsr  abides 
And  never  withering  flowers." 

It  is  said  that  "every  man  is  as  lazy  as  he  can 
be,"  and  probably  the  same  is  true  of  the  "little 
busy  bee,"  that  during  one  .short  summer  works 
so  faithfully  and  improves  each  "shining hour," 

"  And  gathers  honey  all  the  day, 
From  every  opening  flower." 

The  honey  is  never  brought  to  market  there  in 
comb,  but  is  always  strained.  It  is  not  considered 
much  of  a  luxury,  nor  very  salable  as  an  article 
of  food.  It  is  always  very  thin  and  looks  more 
like  weak  maple  syrup  than  honey.  But  it  has 
a  soft  pleasant  taste,  and  if  we  only  could  have 
had  some  good  bread  and  butter  to  have  eaten 
with  it,  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  in  greater 
demand. 

From  the  amount  of  beeswax  that  is  in  mar- 
ket in  Bangkok,  it  must  be  true  that  a  great 
quantity  of  honey  is  gathered  every  year  from 
the  jungles  roundabout. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

The  Estractor. 


Mr.  Editor  : — We  now  intend  attempting  to 
answer  quite  iv  prominent  question  with  corre- 
spondents about  how  to  manage  with  the  ex- 
tractor, extracted  honey. 

In  our  large  yield,  we  can  work  the  extractor 
by  the  side  of  the  hive  that  we  are  operating  on 
unmolested  by  robbers.  But  at  other  times  we 
use  a  tight  box,  and  as  fast  as  we  take  out  a 
comb  and  get  off  the  bees,  we  place  it  in  the  box, 
shutting  down  the  cover  so  that  no  bees  <!an  get 
at  it,  and  continue  thus  until  we  have  taken  out 
all  we  wish  from  that  hive.  Then  close  the  hive 
and  carry  the  box  containing  the  honey  into  a 
close  room,  there  to  extract  the  honey.  We  like 
to  keep  one  set  of  empty  combs  on  hand  to  fill 
the  hive  at  the  time.  This  saves  opening  again 
to  return  the  combs.  We  cut  the  caps  off  the 
cells  into  a  vessel  that  has  a  strainer  in  the  bot- 
tom, which  permits  all    the  honey  to  drip  out. 
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Aftev  clrainin<T,  these  caps  are  removed  to  a  tif^lit 
vessel  and  put  to  soak  with  a  little  water.  After 
soaking  the  water  is  drained  off  and  put  into  the 
vinegar  barrel,  and  makes  excellent  vinegar.  The 
comb  is  then  ready  to  make  into  wax.  Our  ex- 
tracted honey  we  do  not  bung  up  if  put  in  casks, 
under  twenty- four  hours.  If  put  in  glass  jars, 
we  prefer  to  put  it  into  an  open  barrel  or  ves.sel 
and  let  it  stand  over  night,  as  it  goes  through  a 
process  of  working  and  there  is  quite  a  scum 
raises  to  the  top.  This  scum  goes  into  the  vine- 
gar barrel  also.  In  our  first  season's  operations 
we  put  it  warm,  right  from  the  machine  into  the 
jars  and  closed  them  up,  and  we  found  on  selling 
them  this  scum  did  not  look  well  on  the  top,  and 
on  opening  them  and  exposing  the  honey  to  the 
air,  it  acquired  such  a  disagreeable  flavor  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  used.  It  was  terribly  annoying 
to  us  to  have  our  customers  come  to  us  with 
such  complaints.  By  running  it  into  an  open 
vessel  or  laarrel,  and  allowing  it  to  go  thi'ough 
the  working  process  over  night,  then  scumming 
and  canning,  it  is  all  right.  It  is  also  better  to 
allow  it  to  stand  awhile  before  putting  it  in  a 
barrel.  By  so  doing,  if  the  honey  is  thinner  in 
some  hives  than  others,  mixing  brings  all  right. 
We  put  up  our  honey,  the  past  season  in  new 
oak  butter  casks  (heads  in  both  ends),  contain- 
ing almost  150  pounds  each,  and  we  have  kept 
them  in  the  cellar.  When  wanted  for  use  we 
loosen  the  top  hoops,  take  out  the  head  and  melt 
it  over  the  fire,  as  it  soon  candies  or  grains  solid 
in  the  casks.  Melting  or  scalding  improves  the 
flavor  of  late  fall  honey  amazingly.  In  melting 
we  do  not  put  any  water  with  it.  We  prefer  our 
honey  and  water  separate. 

Here  is  another  question.  How  long  will  ex- 
tracted lioney  keep?  It  will  keep  a  great  deal 
longer  in  some  families  than  others.  Extracted 
honey  is  comparatively  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun,  and  many  accuse  us  and  others  of  making 
honey  out  of  sugar,  &c.  We  opened  one  cask 
of  our  honey  (and  we  don't  know  but  we  sold 
some  of  the  same  sort  without  opening),  that 
looked  very  much  like  sugar.  It  was  coarse 
grained  and  the  grain  looks  like  the  grain  of 
coarse  sugar  to  the  naked  eye,  and  if  we  had  not 
put  it  up  ourself  we  certainly  should  have  thought 
it  moist  sugar.  Yet,  it  was  honey  for  all  that, 
and  when  melted,  of  a  peculiar  rich  flavor  and 
of  a  rich  golden  color.  It  was  gathered  from 
corn  blossoms.  We  plant  a  few  acres  of  the 
white  flint  or  Button  corn  on  purpose  for  our 
bees.  It  produces  abundance  of  honey  and  pol- 
len. Dent,  or  western  corn,  produces  almost 
nothing  for  bees.  Elisha  Gallup. 

Orchard,  Iowa,  April  16,  1873. 
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In  March,  when  the  bees  fly,  set  out  rye  meal, 
and  see  if  every  colony  brings  in  some.  Exam- 
ine those  that  do  hot.  Bees  with  a  fertile 
worker  bring  in  pollen  also.  Do  not  take  the 
meal  away  as  soon  as  pollen  is  brought  in,  for 
weak  colonies  do  not  fly  far,  and  often  pollen 
fails  again  ;  my  bees  worked  two  to  three  weeks 
on  the  meal  after  the  pollen  had  come  in. 

HULLMAN. 


[For  Waguer's  American  Bee  Journal.] 


The  Bee  Hive  Controversy. 


We  reprint  ]\tr.  King's  reply  to  our  criticisms 
on  the  Williams  article,  and  to  our  vindication 
of  Mr.  Wagner.  The  readers  of  the  Journal 
will  know  how  to  put  a  proper  estimate  upon  it 
without  a  single  word  of  comment  from  us.  We 
shall  republish  in  a  sej^arate  pamphlet,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  American  Bee  Journal,  the 
whole  of  this  controversy  {both  sides)  as  it  has 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Langstroth's  Last  Words." 

We  have  too  much  matter  of  hitereat  to  beekeepers, 
to  devote  umch  space  to  personal  afllaii's  merely, 
hence  we  sliall  only  glance  at  the  voluminous  vale- 
dictory of  Mr.  L. 

The  terrible  "charges,"  the  awful  "treachery," 
the  "  damaging  facts,"  have  now  been  used  as  "le- 
gitimate weapons  of  an  honorable  warfare;"  the 
pent-up,  concentrated  hate  of  years  has  been  poured 
forth,  and,  contrary  to  Mr.  L.'s  expectations,  we  are 
not  dead  yet.  It  was  too  bad  to  keep  us  in  "  quiver- 
ing suspense"  for  a  whole  month,  before  we  could 
know  our  doom.  The  broadside  has  come,  and  after 
the  smoke  cleared  up,  we  not  only  find  ourselves 
alive,  but  positively  immjured.  Should  we  not  be 
thankful? 

From  an  analysis  of  Mr.  L.'s  last  two  articles,  it 
is  evident  that  he  considered  any  weapons  he  could 
employ  against  us  as  "legitimate"  and  "honora- 
ble," and  if  he  could  not  kill  us  with  one,  lie  would 
with  another.  The  awful  "treachery  "  turns  out  to 
be  only  his  view  of  what  he  supposes  to  have  been 
our  representations,  in  making  a  bargain  several 
years  since  with  his  son,  now. deceased.  The  "  garb- 
ling for  a  base  purpose"  has  dwindled  down  to  a 
mere  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  quota- 
tion with  the  omission  of  a  clause  which  we  indi- 
cated by  asterisks,  was  garbling  or  not.  lie  sustains 
his  opinion  by  repeating  the  accusation,  while  we  say 
the  omission  was  made  to  avoid  occupying  space  in 
the  discussion  of  another  subject  which  would  have 
been  introduced. 

The  attempt  to  create  a  prejudice  against  us  by  al- 
most, if  not  actually  asserting  that  we  had  asked  hinr 
to  prosecute  other  hive  dealers,  is  a  shrewd  one,  but 
in  the  end,  Mr.  L.  will  find  that  "  Honesty  "  would 
have  been  "  the  better  policy."  He  knows  that  he 
cannot  produce  one  particle  of  evidence  to  prove  this 
inferred  charge.  That  was  his  sou's  proposition, 
made  probably  to  secure  as  few  unfavorable  excep- 
tions as  possible,  and  in  closing  the  arrangement  we 
merely  reminded  them  of  the  fact.  We  have  done 
more  for  beekeepers  in  this  particular  than  all  others 
combined.  "  Actions  speak  louder  than  words," 
hence  we  do  not  fear  that  Mr.  L.  will  establish  much 
prejudice  against  us. 

As  an  indication  of  how  thinking  men  regard  Mr. 
L.'s  articles,  we  present  the  following  extract  (not 
garbled),  from  a  letter  we  have  just  received. 

"  What  is  the  matter  witli  Mr.  L.  ?  He  goes  at  you 
with  hammer  and  tongs  in  column  after  column  of 
trash  without  a  single  show  of  anything  damaging. 
According  to  his  own  testimony  you  have  done  noth- 
ing which  is  not  in  strict  accordance  with  business 
principles,  and  ordinary  transactions.  I  was  aston- 
ished to  find  such  trivial  matters  magnified  into 
mountains  of  sinfulness  by  one  I  have  for  years  de- 
lighted to  hold  in  grateful  respect." 
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[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Natural  Prolific  and  Hardy  Queens. 


Answer  to  I\rr.  Dadant's  last  blow. 

On  pajies'^OG  and  207,  March  No.  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Jonrnal,  Mr.  Dadant  asks  me  to  answer 
his  article — which  should  be  headed  "A  Chapter 
of  voluntary  mistakes,"  by  Charles  Dadant. 

For  I  find  it  composed  entirely  of  such,  and  I 
propose  to  prove  them  such. 

Voluntary  mistake  No.  1.  On  page  206,  he 
says,  "yet  nowhere  did  Novice  say  that  his 
queens  were  too  old,  but  that  he  replaced  hybrid 
queens." 

Voluntary  mistake  No.  2.  On  page  206,  he 
says,  "so  little  did  I  promise  to  replace  her,  and 
so  little  did  jMr.  Price  believe  that  I  made  such 
promise,"  Szc. 

Voluntary  mistake  No.  3.  On  page  207,  he 
says,  "  I  never  refused  to  replace  her." 

Voluntary  mistake  No.  4.  On  pnge  207,  he 
says,  "but  I  did  refuse  to  sell  a  second  queen  to 
Mr.  Price." 

Answer  to  mistake  No.  1.  On  page  224,  vol. 
VI,  American  Bee  Journal,  April  No.  1871,  Nov- 
ice gives  his  reasons  for  his  purchasing  twenty- 
five  queens  from  Mr.  Grimm  in  these  words  : 
"and  last  fall  so  many  of  our  old  queens  failed, 
that  we  purchased  twenty-five  queens  from  Mr. 
Grimm  to  replace  them." 

Answer  to  mistake  No.  2  :  (Extract  of  letter.) 

Hamilton,  III.,  June  7,  1870. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Price, 

Dear  Sir  : — The  qiieeu  I  sent  to  you  is  raised  from 
imported  stock  and  is  very  prolific.  7  guarantee  her 
all  right. 

In  my  letter  ordering,  I  not  only  asked  him  to 
guarantee  her  safe  arrival,  but  that  he  guarantee 
her  pure — purely  mated  and  prolific,  and  referred 
him  to  my  article  "  All  Abroad,"  and  told  him 
that  if  he  thought  he  had  a  queen  that  would  be 
satisfactory,  after  he  had  read  that  article,  to 
send  her  to  me  C.  O.  D. 

That  I  did  expect  him  to  replace  her  is  proved 
by  my  writing  to  him,  informing  him  of  her  un- 
prolificness. 

He  answered  me  as  follows  : 

Hamilton,  III.,  Aug.  4,  1870. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Price, 

Dear  Sir  : — Do  not  s;ive  her  up  before  another  sea- 
son's trial.  Tours  respectfully, 

Chas.  Dadant. 

As  this  was  not  replacing  her,  I  wrote  again- 
He  answered  as  follows :  (Extract.) 

Hamilton,  III. 
Mr.  Jno.  M.  Price, 

Dear  Sir  : — As  soon  as  the  bees  can  raise  queens 
1  will  send  one  to  you  next  spriuu;. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Chas.  Dadant. 

Beekeepers,  have  I  not  proved  that  he  did  ex- 
pect to  replace  her,  and  clid  know  that  he  had 
promised  to  do  so  ? 


I  will  give  you  an  extract  of  his  advertisement 
in  the  Journal  at  the  time  he  sent  her  to  me. 

Advertisement  from  April  to  September,  1870  : 
(Extract.) 

"  Tlie  queens  will  be  seut  from  here  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.  Chas.  Dadant, 

April,  1870,  6  mos.  Hamilton,  111." 

In  the  spring  I  wrote  him  of  her  condition 
and  received  not  the  queens,  as  promised,  but 
the  following  letter  : 

Hamilton,  III.,  April  31,  1871. 
Mr.  Jno.  M.  Price, 

Dear  Sir  : — You  did  so  much  fuss  about  the  queen 
I  sent  you  last  spring,  that  I  am  very  little  disposed 
to  let  you  {have)  any  more  queens. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Chas.  Dadant, 

Answer  to  mistake  No.  4.  His  last  letter  to 
me  before  his  refusal :  (Extract.) 

Hamilton,  III. 
"  But  I  think  your  best  way   be  to  get  one  or  two 
imported  queens.  Chas.  Dadant." 

Friend  Beekeepers  :— After  reading  the  above 
correspondence,  and  his  advertisement,  what 
shall  we  call  his  Wilful  Voluntary  Mistakes  ? 
Also  under  what  head  shall  I  class  his  mode  of 
getting  money  ?  But  after  wronging  me  out  of 
my  money  (which  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  dam- 
age that  the  sending  of  that  worthless  queen  was 
to  me),  is  it  a  sign  of  an  honest  dealer  to  go 
back  of  his  guarantee  on  an  order,  and  keei3  the 
money  that  he  came  into  possession  of  by  that 
guarantee,  and  after  beating  me  out  of  my  money 
in  that  manner '?  Is  it  a  sign  of  a  gentleman  to 
try  and  add  insult  to  injury  and  wrong  by  his 
false  "  Wilful  Voluntary  Mistakes?" 

John  M.  Price. 

Buffalo  Grove,  Iowa,  March  10,  1872. 


[From  ShuckarJs'  "British  Bees."] 

Bees. 


It  is  very  natural  that  the  bees  should  interest 
the  majority  of  us,  so  many  agreeable  and  attrac- 
tive associations  being  connected  with  the  name. 
It  is  immediately  suggestive  of  spring,  sunshine, 
and  flower.s, — meadows  gaily  enamelled,  green 
lanes,  thymy  downs,  and  fragrant  heaths.  It 
speaks  of  industry,  forethought,  and  compe- 
tence,— of  well  ordered  government,  and  of  due 
but  not  degrading  subordination.  The  economy 
of  the  hive  has  been  compared  by  our  great  poet 
to  the  polity  of  a  populous  kingdom  under  mon- 
archial  government.     He  says  : — 

"Therefore  doth  Heaven  divide 
The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions, 
Setting  endeavor  in  continual  motion  ; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 
Obedieuce :  for  so  work  the  honey  bees  ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  kinii',  and  officers  of  sorts  : 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  ; 
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Others  like  soldiers,  armed  iu  their  stints, 

Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds; 

Which  pillage  they,  with  merry  march,  bring  home 

To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor  : 

Who,  envied  iu  his  majesty,  surveys 

The  sinsjing  masons  building  roof  of  gold  ; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 

Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 

The  sad  ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 

Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone." — Henry  V,  1,  2. 

Nothing  escaped  the  wonderful  vision  of  this 
"myriad  minded"  man,  and  its j^ertincnt  appli- 
cation. This  description,  although  certainly  not 
technically  accurate,  is  a  superb  broad  sketch, 
and  shows  how  well  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
natural  history  and  habits  of  the  domestic  bee. 

The  curiosity  bees  have  attracted  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  wonders  of  their  economy 
elicited  by  the  observation  and  study  of  modern 
investigators,  is  but  a  grateful  return  for  the 
benefits  derived  to  man  from  their  jjersevering  as- 
siduity and  skill.  It  is  the  just  homage  of  reason 
to  perfect  instinct  running  closely  parallel  to  its 
own  wonderful  attributes.  Indeed,  so  complex 
are  many  of  the  operations  of  this  instinct,  as  to 
have  induced  the  surmise  of  a  i^ositive  afiflnity  to 
reason,  instead  of  its  being  a  mere  analogy, 
working  blindly  and  without  reflection.  The 
felicity  of  the  adaptation  of  the  hexagonal  waxen 
cells,  and  the  skill  of  the  construction  of  the 
comb  to  their  purposes,  has  occupied  the  obstruse 
calculations  of  profound  mathematicians  ;  and 
since  human  ingenuity  has  devised  modes  of  in- 
vestigating, unobserved,  the  various  proceedings 
of  the  interior  of  the  hive,  wonder  has  grown 
still  greater,  and  admiration  has  reached  its 
climax. 

The  intimate  connection  of  "bees"  with 
nature's  elegancies,  the  flowers,  is  an  association 
which  links  them  agreeably  to  our  regard,  for 
each  suggests  the  other ;  their  vivacity  and 
music  giving  animation  and  variety  to  what 
might  otherwise  pall  by  beautiful  but  inanimate 
attractions.  When  we  comldne  with  this  the 
services  which  bees  perform  in  their  eager  pur- 
suits, our  admiration  extends  beyond  them  to 
their  great  originator,  who,  by  such  apparently 
small  means,  accomplishes  so  simply  yet  com- 
pletely, a  most  important  object  of  creation. 

That  bees  were  cultivated  by  man  in  the 
earliest  conditions  of  his  existence,  possibly 
whilst  his  yet  limited  family  was  still  occupying 
the  primitive  cradle  of  the  race  at  Hindoo  Koosh, 
or  on  the  fertile  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  or  upon 
the  more  distant  table  land  or  plateau  of  Thibet, 
or  in  the  delicious  vales  of  Cashmere,  or  wherever 
it  might  have  been,  somewhere  widely  away  to 
the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea, — is  a  very  probable 
supposition.  Accident  furthered  by  curiosity, 
would  have  early  led  to  the  discovery  of  stores  of 
honey  which  the  assiduity  of  the  bees  had 
hoarded  ;  its  agreeable  odor  would  have  induced 
further  search,  which  would  have  strengthened 
the  possession  by  keener  observation,  and  have 
led  in  due  course  to  the  fixing  of  them  iu  his  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

To  this  remote  period,  possibly  not  so  early  as 


the  discovery  of  the  treasures  of  the  bee,  may  be 
assigned  also  the  first  domestication  of  the 
animals  useful  to  man,  many  of  which  are  still 
found  in  those  districts  in  all  their  primitive 
wildness.  The  discovery  and  cultivation  of  the 
cereal  plants  will  also  date  from  this  early  age. 
The  domestication  of  animals  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  but  all  inquiry  seems  to 
l)oint  to  those  regions  as  the  native  land,  both  of 
them,  and  of  the  graminm  which  produce  our 
grain  ;  for  Heinzlemau,  Linnaeus'  enthusiastic 
disciple,  found  there  those  grasses  still  growing 
wild,  which  have  not  been  found  elsewhere  iu  a 
natural  state. 

Thus,  long  before  the  three  great  branches  of 
the  human  race,  the  Aryan,  Shemetic,  and  Turo- 
nian,  took  their  divergent  courses  from  the  pro- 
creative  nest  which  was  to  populate  the  earth, 
they  were  already  endowed  from  their  patrimony 
with  the  best  gifts  nature  could  present  to  them  ; 
and  they  were  thus  fitted,  in  their  estrangement 
from  their  home,  with  the  requirements,  which 
the  vicissitudes  they  might  have  to  contend  with 
in  their  migrations,  most  needed.  They  would 
eventually  have  settled  into  varying  conditions, 
differently  modified  by  time  acting  conjunctively 
with  climate  and  position,  until  in  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  the  changes  the  earth  has  since  under- 
gone, the  stamp  impressed  by  these  causes,  which 
would  have  been  originally  evanescent,  became 
indelible.  That  but  one  language  was  originally 
theirs,  the  researches  of  philology  distinctly 
prove,  by  finding  a  language  still  more  ancient 
than  its  Aryan,  Shemetic,  and  Turonian  deriva- 
tives. From  this  elder  language  these  all  spring, 
their  common  origin  being  deduced  from  the 
analogies  extant  in  each.  These  investiga- 
tions are  confirmed  by  the  Scriptural  account 
"That  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and 
of  one  speech,"  previous  to  the  Floo^I,  and  it 
describes  the  first  migration  as  coincident  with 
the  subsidence  of  the  waters. 

That  animals  have  been  domesticated  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  man's  existence,  we  have  distinct 
proof  in  many  recent  geological  discoveries,  and 
all  these  discoveries  show  the  same  animals  to 
have  been  in  every  instance  subjugated  ;  tiius 
pointing  to  a  primitive  and  earlier  domestication 
in  the  region  where  both  were  originally  pro- 
duced. That  pasture  land  was  provided  i^or  the 
sustenance  of  those  animals,  they  being  chiefly 
herbivorous,  is  a  necessary  conclusion.  Thence 
ensues  the  fair  deduction  that  phanerogamous  or 
flower-bearing  plants  coexisted,  and  bees,  conse- 
quently, and  necessarily  too — thus  participating 
reciprocal  advantages,  they  receiving  from  those 
plants  sustenance,  and  giving  them  fertility. 

Claiming  thus  this  very  high  antiquity  for 
man's  nutritive  "bee,"  which  was  of  far  earlier 
utility  to  him  than  the  silk  worm,  whose  labor 
demanded  a  very  advanced  condition  of  skill  and 
civilization,  to  be  made  available  ;  it  is  perfectly 
consistent,  and  indeed  needful,  to  claim  the  sim- 
ultaneous existence  of  all  the  bees'  allies.  The 
earliest  Shemetic  and  Aryan  records,  the  Book 
of  Job,  tiie  Vedas,  the  Egyptian  sculptures  and 
papyri,  as  well  as  tlie  poems  of  Homer,  con- 
firm the  early  cultivatinn  of  bees  by  man  for 
domestic  uses  ;  and  their  frequent  representa- 
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tion  in  the  Eji^yptian  Inero^lypliics,  wherein  the 
bee  occurs  as  the  symbol  of  royalty,  clearly 
shows  that  their  economy,  with  a  monarch  at 
its  head,  was  known  ;  a  hive,  too,  being  figured, 
as  Sir  Gardner  AVilkinson  tells  us,  upon  a  very 
ancient  tomb  at  Thebis,  is  early  evidence  of  its 
domestication  there,  and  how  early  even  histori- 
cally, it  was  brought  under  the  special  dominion 
of  mankind.  1  adduce  these  particulars,  merely 
to  intimate  how  very  early,  even  in  tlie  present 
condition  of  tlie  earth,  bees  were  beneficial  to 
mankind,  and  that,  therefore,  the  connection 
may  liave  subsisted,  as  I  have  previously  urged, 
on  the  remotest  and  very  primitive  ages  of  the 
existence  of  man  ;  and  that  imperatively  with 
them,  the  entire  family  of  man,  of  which  they 
form  a  unit  only,  was  also  created. 

In  America,  wliere  apismelUfica  is  of  European 
introduction,  swarms  of  these  bees,  escaping  do- 
mestication, resume  their  natural  condition,  and 
have  pressed  forward  far  into  the  uncleared  wild  ; 
and  widely  in  advance  of  the  conquering  colo- 
uist,  they  have  taken  their  abode  in  the  primi- 
tive unreclaimed  forest.  Nor  do  they  remain 
stationary,  but  on.  still  on,  with  every  successive 
year,  spreading  in  every  direction  ;  and  thus 
surely  indicating  to  tlie  aboriginal  red  man,  the 
certain,  if  even  slow,  approach  of  civilization, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  his  own  protec- 
tive retreat — a  strong  instance  of  the  distribu- 
tive processes  of  nature.  It  clearly  shows  how 
the  wild  bees  may  have  similarly  migrated  in  all 
directions  from  the  ceutre  of  Iheir  origin.  Tliat 
they  are  now  found  at  the  very  ultima  Thule,  so 
far  away  from  their  assumed  incunabula,  and 
with  such  apparent  existing  obstructions  to  their 
distributive  process,  is  a  proof,  had  we  no  other, 
that  the  condition  of  the  earth  must  have  been 
geographically  very  dift'erent  at  the  period  of 
their  beginning,  and  that  vast  geological  changes 
have,  since  then,  altered  its  physical  features, 
"Where  isLniids  now  exist,  these  must  then  have 
formed  portions  of  widely  sweeping  continents, 
and  seas  have  been  dry  laud,  which  have  since 
swept  over  the  same  area,  insulating  irregular 
portions  by  the  submergence  of  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  thus  have  left  them  in  their  present 
condition,  with  their  then  ex'.sting  inhabitants 
restricted  to  tlie  circuit  they  now  occupy.  Tliat 
long  periods  of  time  must  necessarily  have 
elapsed  to  have  effected  this  by  the  methods  we 
still  see  in  operation,  is  no  proof  that  it  has  not 
been.  Nature,  in  her  large  operations,  has  no 
I'egard  for  the  duration  of  time.  Her  courses 
are  so  sure  that  they  are  ever  eventually  suc- 
cessful ;  for  as  to  lier,  whose  permanency  is  not 
computable,  it  matters  not  what  period  the  pro- 
cess takes  ;  and  she  is  as  indifferent  to  the 
seconds  of  time,  whereby  man's  brevity  is  span- 
ned, as  she  is  to  the  waste lulness  of  her  own 
exuberant  resources,  knowing  that  neither  is  lost 
in  the  result  at  which  she  reaches  ;  consuming 
the  one,  and  scattering  broadcast  the  other,  but 
in  unnoticable  infinitesimals,  slie  does  it  irre- 
spective of  the  origin,  the  needs,  or  the  duration 
of  man,  who  can  only  watch  her  irrepressible 
advances  by  transmitting  from  generation  to 
generation  the  records  of  his  observation  ;  mark- 
ng  thus  by  imaginary  stations  the  coarse  of  the 


incessant    stream   which   carries  him  upon  its 
surface. 

That  other  bees  are  found  besides  social  bees, 
may  be  new  to  some  of  my  readers,  who  will 
perhaps  learn  now,  fen-  the  first  time,  that  col- 
lective similarities  of  organization  and  habits 
associate  other  insects  with  "  the  bee,"  as  bees. 
Although  the  names  of  "domestic  bee,"  "honey 
bee,"  or  "social  bee,"  imply  a  contradistinction 
to  some  other  "bee,"  yet  it  must  have  been  very 
long  before  even  the  most  acute  observer  could 
have  noticed  the  peculiarities  of  structure  which 
constitute  other  insects  "bees,"  and  ally  the 
"wild  bees"  to  the  "domestic  bee,"  from  the 
deficiency  of  artificial  means  to  examine  mi- 
nutely the  organization  whereby  the  affinity  is 
clearly  proved.  This  is  also  further  shown  in 
the  poverty  of  our  language  in  vernacular  terms 
to  express  them  distinctively  ;  for  even  the  name 
of  "wild  bees,"  in  as  far  as  it  has  been  applied 
to  any  except  the  "honeybee"  in  a  wildened 
state,  is  a  usage  of  modern  introduction,  and  of 
date  subsequent  to  their  examination  and  appre- 
ciation. Our  native  tongue,  in  the  words  "  bee," 
"wasp,"  "fly,"  and  "ant,"  compasses  all  those 
thousands  of  different  winged  and  unwinged  in- 
sects which  modern  science  comprises  in  two 
very  extensive  orders  in  entomology  of  the  Hi/- 
menoptera  and  the  Diptera, — thus  exhibiting  how 
very  poor  common  language  is  in  words  to  denote 
distinctive  differences  in  creatures  even  when 
the  differences  are  so  marked,  and  the  habits  so 
dissimilar,  as  in  the  several  groups  constituting 
these  orders.  But  progressively  extending  knowl- 
edge, and  a  more  familiar  intimacy  with  insects 
and  their  habits,  will  doubtless,  in  the  course  of 
time,  supervene,  as  old  aversions,  j^rcjudices, 
and  superstitions  wear  out,  when  by  the  light  of 
instruction  we  shall  gradually  arouse  to  perceive 
that  "His  breath  has  passed  that  way  too  ;"  and 
that,  theiefore,  they  all  put  forth  strong  claims 
to  the  notice  and  admiration  of  man. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  ordinary  language 
will  ever  find  distinctive  names  to  indicate  genera, 
and  far  less  species  ;  and  although  we  have  some 
few  words  which  combine  large  groups,  such  as 
"gnats,"  "fleshflie.s,"  "gadflies,"  "gallflies," 
"dragon  flies,"  "sand  wasps,"  "bumblebees," 
&c.,  etc.  ;  and,  although  the  small  group,  which 
it  is  my  purpose  to  describe  hereafter  in  all  their 
attractive  peculiarities,  has  had  several  vernacu- 
lar denominations  aj^plied  to  them  to  indicate 
their  most  distinctive  characteristics,  such  as 
"cuckoo  bees,"  "carpenter  bees,"  "mason 
bees,"  "carding  bees,"  &c.,  yet  many  which 
are  not  thus  to  be  distinguished  will  have  to  wait 
long  for  tlieir  special  appellation. 

The  first  breathings  of  spring  bring  forth  the 
bees.  Before  the  hedgerows  and  the  trees  have 
burst  their  buds,  and  expanded  their  yet  delicate 
green  leaves  to  the  strengthening  influence  of 
the  air,  and  whilst  only  here  and  there  the  whole 
blossoms  of  the  black  thorn  sparkle  around, 
and  patches  of  chickweed  sjjread  their  bloom  in 
attractive  humility  on  waste  bits  of  ground  in 
corners  of  fields,  tliey  are  abroad.  Their  hum 
will  be  heard  in  some  very  favorite  sunny  nook, 
where-  the  precious  primrose  spreads  forth  its 
delicate  jjale  blossoms,  in  the  modest  confidence 
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of  conscious  beauty,  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  sun, 
as  well  as 

"  Daffodils,  that  come  before  the  swallow  dares, 
And  take  the  winds  of  March  with  beautj\" 

The  yellow  catkins  of  the  sallow,  too,  are  al- 
ready swarmed  around  by  bees,  the  latter  being 
our  Northern  rei^resentative  of  the  palm,  which 
heralded  "  i^eace  to  earth  and  good  will  to  man." 
The  bees  thus  announce  that  the  business  of  the 
year  has  begun,  and  that  the  lethargy  of  winter 
is  superseded  by  energetic  activity. 

The  instinctive  impulse  of  the  cares  of  mater- 
nity prompt  the  wild  liees  to  their  early  assidu- 
ity, urging  them  to  their  eager  quest  of  these 
foremost  indications  of  the  renewed  year.  The 
firstling  bees  are  forthwith  at  their  earnest  work 
of  collecting  hoiley  and  pollen,  which,  kneaded 
into  paste,  are  to  become  both  the  cradle  and 
the  sustenance  of  their  future  progeny. 

Wherever  we  investigate  wonderful  Nature, 
we  observe  the  most  beautiful  adaptation  and 
arrangement  ;  everywhere  the  correlations  of 
structure  with  function.  In  conlirmation  of 
which  I  may  here  briefly  notice  in  anticipation, 
that  the  bees  are  divided  into  two  large  groups — 
the  short-tongued  and  the  long-tongued  -and  it 
is  the  short-tongued  which  are  first  abroad,  the 
corolla  of  the  first  flowers  being  shallow,  and  the 
nectar  depositories  obvious,  an  arrangement 
which  facilitates  their  obtaining  the  honey  al- 
ready at  iiand.  These  bees  are  also  amply  fur- 
nished, in  the  clothing  of  their  posterior  legs,  or 
otherwise,  witii  the  means  to  convey  home  the 
pollen  which  they  vigorously  collect,  finding  it 
already  in  superfluous  abundance,  and  which, 
being  borne  from  flower  to  flower,  impregnates 
and  makes  fruitful  those  plants  which  require 
external  agents  to  accomplish  their  fertility. 
Thus  nature  duly  provides,  by  an  interchange  of 
offices,  for  the  general  good,  and  by  simple,  al- 
though sometimes  obscure  means,  gives  motion 
and  persistency  to  the  wheel  within  wheel  which 
so  exquisitely  fulfil  her  designs,  and  roll  for- 
ward, unremittingly,  her  stupendous  fabric. 

The  way  in  which  bees  execute  this  object  and 
design  of  nature,  and  to  which  they,  more  evi- 
dently than  any  other  insects,  are  called  to  the 
performance,  is  shown  in  the  implanted  instinct 
which  prompts  them  to  seek  flowers,  knowing, 
by  means  of  that  instinct,  that  flowers  will  fur- 
nish them  with  what  is  needful  both  for  their 
own  sustenance  and  for  that  of  their  descend- 
ants. Flowers,  to  this  end,  are  furnished  with 
the  requisite  attractive  qualifications  to  allure 
the  bees.  Whether  their  odor  or  their  color  be 
the  tempting  vehicle,  or  both  conjunctively,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  say,  but  that  they  should 
hold  out  special  invitation  is  requisite  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  perpetuity.  This,  it 
is  supposed,  the  color  of  flowers  chiefly  eftects 
by  being  visible  from  a  distance.  Flowers, 
within  themselves,  indicate  to  the  bees  visiting 
them,  the  presence  of  nectaria  by  spots  colored 
differently  from  their  petals.  This  nectar,  gath- 
ered by  the  bees  as  honey,  is  secreted  by  glands 
or  glandulous  surfaces,  seated  upon  the  organs 
of  fructification  ;  and  Nature  has  also  furnished 
means  to  protect  these  depositories  of  honey  for 


the  bees  from  the  intrusive  action  of  the  rain, 
which  might  wash  the  secretion  away.  To  this 
end  it  has  clothed  the  corollse  with  a  surface  of 
minute  hairs,  which  effectually  secures  them 
from  its  obtrusive  action,  and  thus  displays  the 
importance  it  attaches  to  the  co-oi>eration  of  the 
bees.  That  bees  should  vary  considerably  in 
size  is  a  further  accommodation  of  Nature  to 
promote  the  fertilization  of  flowers,  which,  in 
some  cases,  none  but  small  insects  could  accom- 
plish. Many  plants  could  not  be  perpetuated 
but  for  the  agency  of  insects,  and  especially  of 
bees  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  chiefly  those 
which  require  this  intervention  that  have  a  nec- 
tarium  and  secrete  honey.  By  thus  seeking  the 
honey,  and  obtaining  it  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
bees  accomplish  this  great  object  of  Nature. 
It  often,  also,  happens  that  flowers  which  even 
contain  within  themselves  the  means  of  ready 
fructification,  cannot  derive  it  from  the  pollen 
of  their  own  anthers,  but  require  that  the  pollen 
should  be  conveyed  from  the  anthers  of  younger 
flowers.  In  some  cases  the  reverse  takes  place, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Euphorbia  Cyparissias, 
wherein  it  is  the  pollen  of  the  older  flower 
which,  through  the  same  agency,  fertilizes  the 
younger.  In  those  occasional  cases  where  the 
nectarium  of  the  flower  is  not  perceptible,  if  the 
spur  of  such  a  flower  which  usually  becomes  the 
depository  of  the  nectar,  that  has  oozed  from 
the  capsules  secreting  it,  be  too  narrow  for  the 
entrance  of  the  bee,  and  even  beyond  the  reach 
of  its  long  tongue,  it  contrives  to  attain  its  ob- 
ject "by  biting  a  hole  on  the  outside,  through 
which  it  taps  the  store.  The  skill  of  bees  in 
flnding  the  honey,  even  when  it  is  much  with- 
drawn from  notice,  is  a  manifest  indication  of 
the  prompting  instinct  which  tells  them  where 
to  seek  it,  and  is  a  matter  of  extreme  interest  to 
the  observer,  for  the  honey  marks  surely  guide 
them  ;  and  where  these,  as  in  some  flowers,  are 
placed  in  a  circle  upon  its  bosom,  they  work 
their  way  around,  lapping  the  nectar  as  they  go. 
To  facilitate  this  fecundation  of  plants,  which  is 
Nature's  prime  object,  bees  are  usually  more  or 
less  hairy  ;  so  that  if  even  they  limit  themselves 
to  imbibing  nectar,  they  involuntarily  fulfil  the 
greater  design  by  conveying  the  pollen  from 
flower  to  flower.  To  many  insects,  especially 
flies,  some  flowers  are  a  fatal  attraction,  for 
their  viscous  secretions  often  make  these  insects 
prisoner*,  and  thus  destroy  them.  To  the  bees 
this  rarely  or  never  happens,  either  by  reason  of 
their  superior  strength,  or  possibly  from  the  in- 
stinct which  repels  them  from  visiting  flowers 
which  exude  so  clammy  a  substance.  It  is 
probably  only  to  the  end  of  promoting  fertiliza- 
tion by  the  attraction  of  insects  that  the  struc- 
tui'e  of  those  flowers  which  secrete  nectar  is  ex- 
clusively conducive,  and  which  fully  and  satis- 
factorily explains  the  final  cause  of  this  organi- 
zation. 

To  detect  these  things  it  is  requisite  to  observe 
Nature  out  of  doors^an  occupation  which  has 
its  own  rich  i-eward  in  the  health  and  cheerful- 
ness it  promotes— and  there  to  watch  patiently 
and  attentively.  It  is  only  by  unremitting  per- 
severance, diligence  and  assiduity,  that  we  can 
hope  to  explore  the  interesting  habits  and  pecu 
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liar  industries  of  these,  although  small,  yet  very 
attractive  insects. 

Ainoiitrst  the  early  blossoming  flowers  most  in 
request  with  the  bees,  and  which  therefore  seem 
to  be  great  favorites,  we  find  tlie  duckweed 
{Alsine  midia\  the  primrose,  and  tlie  catkins  of 
the  sallow  ;  and  these  in  succession  are  followed 
by  all  the  flowers  of  the  spring,  summer  and  au- 
tumn. Their  greatest  favorites  would  appear  to 
be  the  Atnentacece,  or  catkin-bearing  shrubs  and 
trees  ;  the  willow,  hazel,  osier,  &c.,  from  the 
male  flowers  of  which  they  obtain  the  pollen, 
and  from  the  female  the  honey  ;  all  the  Rosacea, 
esi^ecially  the  dog-rose,  and  the  Primulacese.  the 
Orchideaj,  Caryoi:)hyllace8e,  Polygoneaj,  and  the 
balsamic  lilies.  Clover  is  very  attractive  to 
them,  as  are  also  tares ;  and  the  spots  on  those 
leaves  of  the  bean  which  appear  before  the 
flower,  and  exude  a  sweet  secretion  ;  the  flowers 
of  all  the  cabbage  tribe.  Beneath  the  shade  of 
the  Linden,  when  in  flower,  may  be  heard  above 
one  intense  hum  of  thrifty  industry.  The  blos- 
soms of  all  the  fruit  trees  and  shrubs,  standard 
or  wall,  and  all  aromatic  plants,  are  highly 
agreeable  to  them,  such  as  lavender,  lemon- 
thyme,  mignonette,  indeed  all  the  resedas;  also 
sage,  borage,  &c.  ;  but  to  mention  separately  all 
the  flowers  they  frequent  would  be  to  comijile 
almost  a  complete  flood. 

Bees  are  also  endt)wed  with  an  instinct  that 
teaches  them  to  avoid  certain  plants  that  might 
be  dangerous  to  them.  Thus  they  neither  fre- 
quent the  oleander  nor  tlie  crown  imperial,  and 
they  also  avoid  the  Ranunculacece,  on  account  of 
some  poisonous  property  ;  and  although  the  Me- 
liunthus  major  drops  with  honey,  it  is  not  sought. 

Bees  may  be  further  consorted  with  flowers 
by  the  analogy  and  parallelism  of  their  stages  of 
existence.  Thus  the  egg  is  equivalent  to  the 
seed  ;  the  larva  to  the  germination  and  growth  ; 
the  j;«/.;i'i  to  the  bud,  and  the  imago  to  the  flower. 
Tlie  flower  dies  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  fully 
formed,  which  is  then  disseminated  by  many 
wonderful  contrivances  to  a  propitious  soil  ;  and 
the  wild  bees  die  as  soon  as  the  store  of  eggs  is 
wonderfully  deposited,  according  to  their  sev- 
eral instincts,  in  fitting  receptacles,  and  pro- 
vision furnished  to  sustain  tlie  development  of 
the  progeny.  Thus  each  secures  perpetuity  to 
its  species,  but  individually  ceases. 


CFor  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 


Gallup  hits  Somebody. 


Mr.  Editor  : — "We  have  the  April  No.  all  right. 
The  first  on  the  docket  that  claims  our  attention, 
is  Dr.  Bohrer.  He  infers  that  we  disagree  witli 
Mr.  Langstroth,  and  condemn  the  two-story 
Langstroth  hive,  because  we  said  there  was 
any  quantity  of  worthless  hives  at  Cleveland. 
The  reader  will  readily  see  that  we  did  not  say 
that  there  was  no  good  hive  there.  By  no 
means.  Now,  Doctor,  never  again  use  such  a 
shallow  excuse  to  get  in  your  F.  R.  Allen  hive. 
Old  birds  are  not  often  caught  with  chaff.  The 
next  is  T.  F.  Bingham.  lie  is  afraid  he  will 
have  to  hear  for  the  next  five  years  about  Gal- 


lup's  hive.  Now  the  reader  knows  that  Mr.  B, 
has  a  patent  hive,  and  it  galls  some  of  those 
patent  hive  fellows  terribly  to  think  that  after 
all  the  boasting,  the  old  Langstroth  princi- 
ple IS  STILL  AHEAD. 

Some  of  them  would  give  considerable,  if 
Gallup  jyid  the  AMfc;RicAN  Bee  Journal  were 
dead  ana  buried,  but  it  is  our  sincere  desire  that 
the  influence  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  liiay 
never  be  less.  Now  will  the  reader  please  take 
notice  that  in  giving  a  description  of  the  hive 
we  use,  we  have  no  other  motive  than  to  illus- 
trate a  principle  in  beekeeping. 

We  have  already  forwarded  an  article  illus- 
trating how  to  use  the  Langstroth  hive  on  the 
same  principle.  We  certainly  believe  we  could 
have  obtained  the  same  results  from  a  regular 
Langstroth  spread  out  horizontally  in  such  a 
season  as  the  past.  I  have  already  cautioned 
others  not  to  go  into  the  large  Gallup  hive  exten- 
sively, but  make  one  or  two  for  trial.  We 
always  prefer  a  good  season  for  getting  a  large 
yield  of  honey. 

This  buying  up  extracted  honey  and  feeding 
to  one  or  two  stocks,  so  as  to  be  able  to  report 
an  extra  large  yield  per  hive,  and  thus  create  a 
demand  for  a  particular  hive,  is  not  what  Gallup 
believes  in.  We  Jiave  no  hives  for  sale,  and  conse- 
qucntly  no  axe  to  grind. 

The  next  is  Novice,  and  oh  how  we  are  going 
to  hit  him  !  He  says  he  I'eally  likes  the  Quinby 
frame  or  a  large  one.  Now,  Novice,  warrant  us 
just  such  seasons  as  the  past  two  and  we  are 
with  you  ;  but  how  is  it  in  a  cool  wet  season, 
when  our  stocks  are  only  medium  sized.  All  of 
the  honey  gathered  is  thin  and  watery  and  needs 
a  great  deal  of  evai^oration,  and  we  liave  no 
extractors,  but  are  compelled  to  use  a  hive  in 
which  we  can  condense  the  bees  into  a  small 
compass  or  compact  mass ;  or  our  honey  is 
sealed  up  before  it  is  half  evaporated,  and  the 
consequence  is.  our  bees  all  die  over  winter  from 
dysentery.  We  have  paid  dearly  for  our  knowl- 
edge on  this  subject.  AVe  have  seen  a  number 
of  such  seasons  in  our  northern  climate.  We 
have  always  said  that  a  larger  frame  would  be 
preferable  farther  south,  at  least  it  is  our  opinion 
that  it  would  be  preferable.  We  guess  you  mixed 
that  a  trifle,  when  you  said  our  bees  were  brood- 
ing sticks.  The  fact  is  in  this  cool  backward 
spring,  our  bees  are  in  the  best  possible  shape 
for  keeping  up  the  animal  heat  for  developing 
brood,  and  there  is  no  sticks  in  the  centre  of 
that  brood.  After  our  stocks  become  strong 
and  numerous,  and  the  weather  becomes  warm 
or  hot,  then  our  sticks  or  division  in  the  centre 
of  the  frame  is  not  one  particle  of  detriment  in 
practice,  although  it  appear  to  be  in  theory. 

To-day,  April  15th,  1872.  the  sijring  has  come 
in  cold  and  backward.  No  natural  pollen  yet, 
and  no  forage  from  natural  sources.  Now  you 
know  some  of  our  reasons  for  small  combs. 

Elisha  Gallup. 

Orchard,  Mitchell  Co.,  loioa. 


Dzierzou  says,  "  the  first  day  the  bees  fly  in 
spring  is  a  day  of  great  jubilee  for  me  ;"  I  trust  it  is 
for  the  many  readers  of  the  Journal.  HuLLMA>f. 


1872.] 
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All  commuuications  and  letters  of  business  should 
be  addressed  to 

GEO.  S.  WAGNER, 

Office  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


With  this  number  closes  the  7th  volume  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  We  think  this  a  fitting  occa- 
sion to  return  our  thanks  to  those  kind  friends  who 
have  stood  by  us,  and  so  efficiently  aided  us  in  con- 
ducting the  Journal  since  the  sudden  death  of  its  late 
editor.  Called  so  unexpectedly  to  assume  the  charge 
of  the  Journal,  and  burdened  with  many  other 
weighty  duties,  we  would  have  been  unable  without 
their  aid  to  conduct  it. 

The  Journal  will  in  the  future  pursue  the  same  in- 
dependent course  that  it  has  in  the  past,  seeking  the 
true  development  and  improvement  of  bee-culture  in 
this  country  ;  and  will  continue  unhesitatingly  to  ex- 
pose whatever  it  believes  to  be  fraud  and  deception. 

We  doubt  whether  any  class  of  interests  have  suf- 
fered more  in  this  country  than  bee-culture,  from  the^ 
intrigues  and  deceptions  of  designing  persons,  and 
the  only  way  to  defeat  the  plans  of  these  persons,  is 
exposure.  It  is  disagreeable,  and  at  times  painful, 
but  is  nevertheless  a  positive  duty  of  a  journalist  who 
desires  the  true  and  complete  development  of  the 
cause  he  advocates.  Mere  personal  controversies  we 
deprecate,  and  shall  endeavor  to  close  the  columns  of 
the  Journal  to  all  who  seek  to  engage  in  them. 


Although  the  beekeepers  of  this  country  have  during 
the  past  winter  sustained  heavy  losses,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  few  intend  to  abandon  bee-culture. 
The  great  majority  are  going  to  ti-y  again,  thinking 
that  they  have  discovered  the  cause  of  their  troubles. 
We  trust  they  have,  and  will  not  again  be  called  upon 
to  meet  such  heavy  losses. 


The  many  friends  of  Dr.  Bohrer  will  be  pained  to 
learn  of  the  calamity  with  which  he  met  when  just 
about  leaving  for  Europe,  and  which  has  resulted  in 
his  abandoning  his  trip,  and  will  join  with  us  in  hop- 
ing that  his  new  venture  will  prove  more  successful. 


Rev.  Mr.  Langstroth,  we  are  happy  to  inform  the 
readers  of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  has  safely 
reached  his  home  in  Oxford,  Ohio.  His  foot  is  heal- 
ing rapidly,  and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  of  his  being 
able  to  throw  aside  his  crutches,  and  have  again  the 
full  use  of  his  foot. 


The  locust  trees  in  this  city  are  done  blossoming. 
While  in  blossom,  they  were  alive  with  bees.  The 
Mnden  is  just  coming  into  blossom. 


A  prompt  renewal  of  subscriptions  and  payment  of 
arrearage,  would  be  of  great  aid  to  us  at  present. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  we  would  say,  that  we 
are  unable  to  furnish  complete  sets  of  the  present 
volume  of  the  Journal,  the  supply  of  the  July  and 
January  numbers  being  exhausted.  Having  moved 
from  our  former  residence,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  pack  up  all  the  back  numbers  of  the  Journal,  but 
shall  keep  a  list  of  those  desiring  them,  and  will  send 
them  before  long. 


We  will,  during  the  coming  month,  send  bills  to 
all  in  arrearages,  and  shall  expect  a  prompt  settle- 
ment. AH  subscriptions  must  be  paid  in  advance ; 
no  Journals  will  be  sent  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  for  which  the  subscription  has  been  paid. 


[For  the  Americaa  Bee  Journal.] 

Cliautauqiia  Beekeepers'  Association. 


The  5th  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Beekeepers'  Association  met  at  the  Ameri- 
can House,  Jamestown,  N  Y.,  Tuesday  after- 
noon. J.  M.  Beebe,  President.  Notwithstanding 
the  very  unfavorable  weatiier,  and  the  almost 
impassable  condition  of  the  roads,  a  good  num- 
ber of  beekeepers  were  in  attendance.  The 
first  subject  for  discussion  was  wintering  bees. 
As  many  persons  had  lost  a  large  portion  of 
their  stock  during  the  past  winter,  they  were 
naturally  anxious  to  learn  the  cause,  and  ascer- 
tain the  proper  remedy. 

Mr.  Beebe  stated  that  he  had  lost  two  weak 
swarms  only  ;  had  thirty  swarms  last  fall.  He 
had  constructed  a  house  to  winter  his  bees  in, 
costing  him  $110,  but  he  preferred  to  winter  them 
upon  their  summer  stands.  He  fed  stocks  defi- 
cient in  stores  ;  thought  all  should  have  35  lbs. 
each  to  be  safe,  although  the  less  honey  they 
consume  the  better.  His  feed  is  sugar  syrup  ; 
to  10  lbs.  of  coft'ee  sugar  add  5  lbs.  of  water, 
and  let  it  boil  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Cook  started  with  70  swarms  and  lost 
one-tenth.  The  winter  he  regarded  as  a  very 
hard  one,  owing  to  the  excessive  cold,  inter- 
mingled with  frequent  warm  sj^ells.  He  fed  the 
same  as  Mr.  Beebe,  only  he  mixed  honey  with 
the  syrup. 

He  gave  upward  ventilation.  Tlie  most  of 
the  swarms  he  lost,  he  attributed  to  honey  dew, 
causing  dysentery.  There  is  usually  about  six 
weeks  of  honey  season  proper,  but  only  four 
last  year.  He  considered  last  season  as  the  worst 
for  the  beekeepers  he  ever  knew,  but  even  then 
the  incentment  paid. 

Mr.  Philips  lo.st  44  swarms  out  of  fifty.  He 
wintered  apart  out  of  doors,  a  part  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  rest  in  the  kitchen.  He  lost  the  most  in 
the  kitchen.  Gave  ample  ventilation,  had  no 
dysenteiy  or  foul  brood  in  his  young  swarms. 
All  the  stocks  tha,t  died  left  an  abundance  of 
honey.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  quality 
of  honey  in  California,  where  he  had  resided  for 
many  years,  he  stated  that  it  was  as  white  and 
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nice  as  here,  and  that  the  white  mustard  was  to 
honey  producers  there  what  the  ck)ver  ishere. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cook  lost  ten  swarms  out  of  44. 
He  considered  the  past  winter  a  haid  one  for 
the  bees.  This  was  tlie  first  lost  in  winterinff 
he  had  met  with,  but  he  attributed  it  in  great 
measure  to  his  failure  to  properly  care  for  tliem. 

Mr.  Henry  Whilford  lost  eicjht  swarms  out  of 
29.  Gave  too  much  ujiward  ventilation.  He 
thought  it  a  good  plan  to  put  something  inside 
the  iiive  for  the  bees  to  fall  on,  so  they  could 
return  to  the  cluster.  In  response  to  a  question, 
he  stated  that  combs  moulded  in  this  climate 
long  before  the  bees  perished.  He  favored  win- 
tering bees  in  a  house  built  for  the  purpose.  The 
winter  was  a  severe  one  for  beekeepers. 

Mr.  Beebe  stated  that  he  had  obtained  21 G 
lbs.  of  box  honey,  and  a  new  swarm  from  one 
old  one,  in  a  single  season.  He  oifered  to  wager 
that  he  could  in  any  season  make  more  lut  pfo- 
fit  fvoiii  fifty  suarms  of  bees,  than  could  be  made 
inthemmei-eufiinfrom  thirty  cotes.  He  favored 
Italians  to  the  native  black  bets.  He  preferred 
artificial  swaiming  where  increases  of  stock 
was  desired.  Thought  natural  swarms  produced 
the  most  honey. 

Mr.  Campbell  had  taken  104  lbs.  from  one 
swarm,  leaving  them  enough  for  winter. 

]Mr.  Grout  obtained  o5  lbs.  a  week  from  each 
hive  from  each  swarm  by  using  the  mel-extrac- 
tor. 

Mr  E  H.  Jenner  had  invested  |75  in  bees, 
but  had  never  realized  $5  worth  of  honey. 
Used  the  box  hive,  but  should  do  so  no  longer. 
In  reply  to  a  question,  Mv.  Beebe  said  he  would 
prefer  to  transfer  swarms  now,  or  else  wait  till 
21  days  after  swarming,  because  there  was  less 
brood  at  these  two  seasons.  If  now,  make  the 
transfer  in  a  warm  room.  Th.ere  was  consider- 
able interest  in  improved  hives,  several  leading 
kinds  were  represented.  The  Beebe  hive  was 
unanimously  considered  to  be  the  very  best  hive 
now  before  the  public.  The  past  winter  had 
firmly  established  the  fact,  that  it  was  unequalled 
for  safe  wintering  bees  upon  their  summer  stands. 
The  simple  yet  efficient  arrangement  of  the 
comb  frames  received  commendation.  Cheap- 
ness of  construction,  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  beekeepers,  combined  with  com- 
plete control  secured  over  the  bees  are  a  few  of 
the  superior  merits  of  the  bee  hive. 

After  listening  with  interest  to  an  address  by 

I\Ir.  Albert  M.  Cook  on  the  History  and  Use  of 

the  Honey  Bee,    the  association   adjourned    to 

meet  at  Mayville,  Tviesday,  treptember  3d,  1872. 

Herbekt  a.  Bukch. 


[For  the  American  Bee  Journal.] 

Dr,  Eohrer's  Trip  to  Europe. 

Mr.  Editok. — Inasmuch  as  it  was  announced 
in  the  columns  of  your  .Journal  for  April,  that  I 
was  going  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  importing 
Italian  queens,  and  as  it  is  now  evident  I  can- 
not go,  I  deem  it  but  justice  to  such  as  contem- 
plated obtaining  imported  queens  through  me, 
as  well  as  to  myself,  to  explain  why  I  am  not 
going  this  season. 


On  the  morning  of  the  1.3th  of  the  present 
month  I  was  about  to  complete  my  arrangements 
for  tlie  trip,  when  the  cry  of  fire  attracted  my 
attention  in  the  direction  of  my  dwelling.  It 
was  on  fire,  and  was,  together  with  much  of  my 
household  goods,  consumed.  This,  of  course, 
turned  my  family  into  the  street,  and  compelled 
me  to  remain  at  home  and  rebuild.  But  if  the 
beekeepers  of  the  country  desire  it,  and  will  send 
me  their  orders  by  the  time  the  North  American 
Beekeepers'  Association  meets  at  Indianapolis, 
in  December  next,  I  will  start  to  Europe  about 
the  first  of  April,  1873,  so  as  to  get  back  to  this 
country  by  the  first  of  June.  I  ihink  I  can  de- 
liver the  queens  in  New  York  in  good  order, 
and  send  them  from  there  to  the  end  of  their 
journey  for  §12  each,  which  is  much  lower  than 
imported  cjueens  usually  cost,  as  they  are  badly 
packed,  kept  long  on  the  route,  and  are  roughly 
handled,  owing  to  which  a  large  majority  of 
them  perish  on  the  way.  Aside  from  this,  many 
of  them  fall  far  below  the  recognized  standard 
of  purity,  and  consequently  cannot  give  breeders 
or  their  patrons  satisfaction.  These  difficulties, 
which  are  so  exceedingly  annoying  to  beekeep- 
ers, I  propose  to  remedy,  if  it  is  possible  to  clo 
so,  by  selecting  foreign  ciucens  in  person,  and 
taking  charge  of  them  on  their  journey  as  far  as 
New  York,  at  which  point  they  will  not  be  de- 
tained but  a  few  hours,  as  they  will  be  so  packed 
as  to  be  forwarded  to  their  destination  without 
'repacking,  but  will  remain  in  the  original  pack- 
ages. The  reason  why  I  wi.sh  to  have  the  mat- 
ter determined  by  the  10th  of  December  i.s,  that 
it  may  be  announced,  and  all  rest  assured  that 
the  trip  will  be  made.  I  wish  at  least  one  hun- 
dred orders.  G.  Boerer. 
Alexandria,  Ind.,  April  21,  1872. 


I  hope  to  get  up  a  club  for  your  paper,  alid 
the  above  names  are  of  parties  who  will  be  likely 
to  want  it.  Our  county  is  quite  newly  settled, 
but  my  own  and  my  neighbor's  bees  did  well  last 
season,  and  I  think  there  is  a  growing  interest 
in  the  culture  which  I  should  like  to  see  en- 
couraged. 

I  sowed  twelve  acres  of  alsike  this  spring,  and 
though  the  old  fogies'  cry  "can't  raise  it"  has 
been  sounded  in  my  ears  on  all  sides,  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  good  stand  and  the  wea- 
ther most  favorable  for  its  growth.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  with  the  addition  of  this  pasturage 
to  that  of  the  wild  flowers  they  will  store  plenty 
of  honey.  N.  H.  S. 

West  Point,  Neb.,  May  13,  1872. 

[For  the  American  Bee  Journal. ] 
I  promised  to  report  this  spring  how  my  bees 
wintered.  It  nearly  makes  me  sick  to  think  of 
the  fatality  of  the  past  winter  among  bees  in  this 
country.  Out  of  forty-seven  strong  stocks  and 
one  weak  one  I  have  but  ten  left,  and  some  of 
them  very  weak.  Bee  cholera  the  cause.  But 
I  do  not  feel  like  giving  it  up  yet,  so  I  have 
dought  some  more  and  am  going  to  try  again, 
and  dp  what  1  can  this  season  in  making  up  my 
loss.  *  *  *  I  ^as  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
beath  of  our  editor.  Jonathan  Smith. 

Willow  B^-anch,  Ind.,  April  24,  1872. 
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